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Art.    I.  —  The    Holy    Grail  and   otiier  Poems,      By   Alfred 
Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate.     London.      1870. 

THERE  is  ever  something  ungracious  in  speaking  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  those  to  whom  we  have  owed  benefits, 
material  or  spiritual.  And  of  all  men  we  should  least  like  to  say 
a  word  against  those  who  have  affected  us  by  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  what  they  have  said  or  written,  because  such  men 
apjpear  to  have  reached  the  root  of  all  excellence — a  perfection 
that  within  its  limits  is  irreproachable.  This  irreproachable  per- 
fection, the  enforced  expression  of  feelings  common  to  all  mankind, 
must  belong  to  every  true  poet;  and  in  respect  of  it  all  poets,  as 
the  painter  Blake  said,  are  equal ;  it  is  their  inalienable  essence, 
and  they  can  claim  the  acknowledgment  of  it  at  our  hands,  just 
as  the  poorest  men,  by  virtue  of  their  humanity,  may  claim  from 
us  a  courtesy  equal  to  that  which  we  extend  to  the  greatest. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  diversity  of  faculties 
which  exists  among  poets  as  among  all  other  men;  and  as  no 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  affirming  that  a  blind  man 
could  see,  so  neither  would  it  be  profitable  to  ascribe  to  a  poet  a 
width  of  experience  and  a  strength  of  understanding  greater  than 
that  which  he  really  possesses. 

And  it  is  even  very  necessary  that  we  should  ascertain,  and 
take  trouble  to  ascertain,  what  excellences  an  influential  writer 
possesses,  and  in  what  he  fails ;  what  kind  of  commodity  (so  to 
speak)  he  deals  in,  and  what  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  him* 
We  recognise  this  necessity  in  matters  of  daily  life ;  we  do  not 
go  to  our  physician  to  advise  us  on  points  of  law.  But  in  the 
snbder  matters  of  thought  and  feeling  men  are  less  discriminating, 
and  confound  together  very  diverse  qualities.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  limit  even  here  to  the  error  which  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
commit ;  it  demands  a  very  enthusiastic  disciple  to  ascribe  poetic 
imagination  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  none  save  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has 
assigned  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the  palm  for  logical  stringency.  But 
confusion  is  perpetually  made  between  qualities  in  certain  respects 
akin,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct     Logical  power  is  confounded 
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with  speculative  ability ;  the  faculty  of  the  orator  with  the  faculty 
of  the  poet;  the  philosophical  analysis  of  character  with  the 
dramatic  exhibition  of  it  And  the  office  of  the  critic  is  to  pre- 
vent these  confusions — to  show  what  each  writer  has,  and  what 
he  has  not 

To  come  to  the  point  What  are  the  commodities  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  deals  in  ?  Of  which  of  them  has  he  the  largest  stock, 
and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  exhibit  only  casually  and 
by  accident?  What  has  he  seen?  what  does  he  know?  Above 
all,  what  has  Mr.  Tennyson  to  ffive  us  which  no  other  writer  can 
give  us,  and  which  constitutes  nis  originality  ?  and  how  far  has 
his  present  volume  altered  our  estimate  of  him  in  these  respects  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  we  must  answer.  Into  the  general 
subject  of  his  merits  and  his  defects  we  have  entered  so  recently* 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  briefly  our  views  respecting 
them ;  but  a  new  volume  will  always  supply  new  points  of 
illustration,  and  moreover  present  topics  for  discussion  peculiar 
to  itself. 

There  are  two  things  which  must  principally  strike  every 
reader  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  two  things  which,  together,  make  him 
remarkable;  the  one  absolutely  novel,  the  other  not,  indeed, 
novel,  but  precious  from  its  rarity ;  namely,  his  minute,  various, 
and  careful  appreciation  of  external  nature  in  aspects  that  had 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  the  combined  purity  and  intensity 
of  his  personal  affection.  If  we  were  to  call  these  two  qualities 
the  kernel  of  his  poems,  we  might  be  misapprehended  ;  for  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  call  his  other  qualities  husk,  nor  do  we  wish  to 
sever  any  qualities  out  of  the  wnole  production,  as  if  they  were 
capable  of  being  picked  out  and  surveyed  separately.  But  just 
as  in  a  landscape  there  may  be  some  bend  of  a  river  or  curve  of 
a  hill  which  in  itself  would  be  nothing,  but  which  yet  is  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  scene,  and  that  which  renders  it 
unique ;  and  just  as  in  a  symphony  there  may  be  some  cadence 
which,  played  simply,  would  arouse  but  a  moderate  enthusiasm, 
but  yet  in  connection  with  the  other  notes  is  recognised  as  the 
key  to  the  whole,  and  ,as  making  the  whole  a  work  of  original 
beauty ;  so  in  a  poet  there  will  be  characteristics  not  separable, 
but  yet  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishable  as  the 
reason  of  his  remaining  in  our  minds.  And  so  it  is  with 
Mr.  Tennyson.  If  we  ask  what  there  is  in  the  stuff  and  quality 
of  his  mind,  and  consequently  in  the  substance  of  his  writings 
(of  his  style,  a  matter  of  secondary,  though  still  great  importance, 

•  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  328,  foil.,  Art.  •  Modern  English 
Poets.' 

we 
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-we  saj  nothing  as  yet),  that  is  solid  and  original,  what  it  is  that 
makes  him  deserving  of  being  remembered  as  a  master,  and 
oot  a  mere  scholar  of  the  poetic,  art,  it  must  be  answered,  the 
minuteness  of  his  knowledge  of  external  natural  beauty,  and 
the  purity  and  depth  of  his  affections.  His  science  and  his 
philosophy  are  ornaments  to  his  writings  which  we  are  some- 
times well  pleased  to  see  there,  though  generally  we  could  still 
better  have  dispensed  with  them.  But  he  is  no  master  of  these 
things ;  in  them  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  reflector  of  other 
minds ;  they  act  as  the  subordinate  features  in  the  landscape,  as 
the  accompaniment  in  the  symphony.  Yet  it  must  be  added 
that  the  purity  of  his  mind  gives  him  a  quality  never  found 
except  in  pure  minds,  and  one  very  essential  for  a  philosopher ; 
namely,  that  feeling  for  the  infinite,  that  faith  in  the  eternity  of 
the  spirit,  which,  despised  as  it  is  by  some  who  think  themselves 
scientific,  is  yet  not  lightly  to  be  held  indifferent  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man. 

But,  to  conclude  our  general  sketch,  there  is  one  quality  which 
some  people  have  fancied  they  have  seen  in  Mr.  Tennyson, 
which  16  unquestionably  not  to  be  found  in  him ;  and  that 
is,  the  clear  knowledge  of  men^  of  individual  character.  He 
is  no  dramatist.  Let  us  at  once  mention  the  single  excep- 
tion. The  two  *  Northern  Farmers '  are  genuine  flashes  of  the 
dramatic  spirit;  they  add  to  our  knowledge.  Putting  these 
•aside,  what  Mr.  Tennyson  knows  of  men  is  capable  of  being 
put  into  a  very  few  lines.  He  knows  that,  of  human  beings, 
some  fall  in  love,  and  others  are  consequently  fallen  in  love 
with ;  he  knows  much  of  the  signs,  circumstances,  and  accom- 
paniments of  the  same.  He  has  heard,  by  report,  that  men 
sometimes  fight ;  and  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Ulysses  and  Enoch 
Arden,  that  they  sometimes  have  adventurous  experiences  apart 
from  fighting.  He  knows,  and  has  felt,  that  man  has  a  spiritual 
nature ;  but  not,  equally,  the  diversity  of  the  modes  in  which 
this  spiritual  nature  shows  itself  in  different  men.  He  has  heard 
that  there  are  political  and  social  questions  in  the  world ;  and  he 
at  times  handles  them  in  a  candid  spirit,  but  with  no  great  success. 
Of  the  great  phenomena  of  mankind — the  diversity  of  functions, 
tempers,  lineaments,  expressions,  actions  —  he  has  only  the 
ordinary  knowledge  of  an  educated  man.  This  is  no  great  stock 
Ibr  any  one  to  set  up  with  as  a  dramatist ;  and  when,  as  in  the 
*  Idylls '  and  *  Enoch  Arden '  and  his  present  volume,  Mr. 
Tennyson  leaves  the  intense  feeling  of  his  lyrics,  he  has  only  one 
string  left  to  his  bow,  namely,  external  description ;  the  graceful 
■ad  gracefully  told  stories  have  only  one  nervous  centre,  so  to 
c,  one  source  of  vital  strength  ;  and  this  seldom  rises  to  such 

B  2  vigorous 
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vigorous  action  as  to  iiispire,  irradiate,  and  hurry  away  the 
reader. 

The  *  Holy  Grail '  is  the  completion  of  the  series  of  Arthurian 
legends  of  which  the  first  specimen  was  given  in  the  fragment 
of  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur/  and  of  which  considerable  portions 
were  sketched  in  the  ^  Idylls  of  the  King.'  The  whole  series 
now  forms  a  continuous  poem,  and  is,  we  are  told,  henceforth  to 
be  published  as  such.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  a  very 
graceful  production ;  Mr.  Tennyson  seldom  leaves  any  loose  ends 
dangling  from  his  work  ;  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  manifest — per- 
haps only  too  manifest.  But  these  are  not  matters  on  which  a  critic 
can  suffer  himself  to  dwell  for  long.  Rather  he  must  ask,  what 
are  the  signs  of  life  ?  what  are  the  passages  that  cling  to  the 
memory  even  of  an  unwilling  reader?  where  is  the  fire  that 
sprang  into  spontaneous  existence,  not  fanned  into  labour  by 
earthly  and  ponderous  bellows?  There  were  sparks  of  this, 
though  not  so  frequent  as  might  have  been  wished,  in  the  old 
*  Idylls.'     Such  lines  as — 

'  He  is  all  fault  who  is  no  fault  at  all,' 
And 

'  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true,' 

were  felt  and  remembered.  And  the  flinging  away  of  the  jewels 
by  Queen  Guinevere  was  a  touch  of  true  excellence.  But  signs 
of  vigour  like  these  were  rare.  The  deepest  characteristic  of 
the  Idylls,  apart  from  their  outward  symmetry  of  form,  was 
purity  ;  a  purity  for  the  most  part  living  and  sincere,  but  some- 
times (as  in  the  last  speech  of  Arthur)  showing  too  much  of 
that  ostentatious  cleanliness  of  the  hands  which  indicates  a  desire 
to  stand  well  with  the  respectabilities  of  the  world. 

Of  the  four  fresh  Idylls  of  the  present  volume,  two,  the 
^  Coming  of  Arthur '  and  *'  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,'  stand  on  much 
the  same  level  with  the  *  Enid  '  and  *  Vivien  '  of  the  old  volume : 
they  contain  nothing  striking,  nothing  characterized  by  real 
poetic  impulse.     Here  is  a  sample  of  them : — 

'  To  whom  the  Eling  Leodogran  replied, 

"  0  friend,  had  I  been  holpen  half  as  well 

By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  to-day, 

Then  man  and  beast  had  had  their  share  of  me : 

But  summon  here  before  us  yet  once  more 

TJlfiuB,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere." 

Then  when  they  came  before  him,  the  King  said, 

« I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  chased  by  lessor  fbwl, 

And  reason  in  the  chase :  but  wherefore  now 

Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of  war, 

Some 


'.  I 
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Some  calling  Aithnr  bom  of  Gorlois, 

Others  of  Anton  ?    Tell  me,  ye  yourselyes, 

Hold  ye  this  Arthur  for  King  IJtiier's  son?" 

And  Ulfins  and  Brastias  answer'd,  "  Ay."  '—pp.  10,  11. 

Ulfias  and  Brastias  possess,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  con- 
ciseness,   which    Mr.   Tennyson    indeed    afiects    much.      But 
if  power,  pithiness,  fulness  of  new  thoughts  are  sought  for,  they 
will  not  be  found  in  such  lines  as  these.    And  though,  doubtless, 
some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  admirers  will  be  ready  to  reply,  like 
the  Irish  advocate,  when  asked  to  give  the  pith  of  his  oration, 
*Pith!  why,  it's  all  pith,'  the  undazzled  reader  may  still  desire 
something  more  substantial.     When  we  hear  of  Arthur's  ^  simple 
words  of  great  authority,'  and  ^  large,  divine,  and  comfortable 
words,'  we  feel  on  well-trodden  and  familiar  ground.     It  is  so 
easy  to  talk  of  *  divine  words,'  *  words  of  great  authority '  1     But 
we  want  the  proof.     Where  are  these  words  ?  what  was  the  mode 
of  speech  by  which  Arthur  so  affected  men  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
reports  that  he  did  ?     Let  Mr.  Tennyson  give  us  the  true  report 
of  words  that  he  himself  has  felt  to  be  divine  and  authoritative, 
and  not  merely  what  he  wishes  others  to  tliink  divine  and  au- 
thoritative ;  and  then,  whether  he  puts  these  into  the  mouth  of 
Arthur  or  of  any  one  else,  we  shall  be  affected.     But,  as  it  is, 
he  has  merely  given  us  a  testimonial  to  Arthur's  character  and 
abilities  ;  and  we  know  what  is  the  general  worth  of  testimonials 
given  by  friends.     To   label  a  character  is  easy :    to  know  a 
character,  and  to  penetrate  a  reader  with  the  knowledge  of  it,  is 
quite  another  thing.     It  is  true,  we  are  told  that,  when  Arthur 
nad  knighted  his  warriors, — 

'Some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost. 
Some  flush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light;' 

bat,  if  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  stirred,  we  shall  look  with  in- 
credulous wonder  at  the  emotions  ascribed  to  others. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  Pel  leas.  In  him,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
desired  to  describe  the  ideally  chivalrous  warrior,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  love,  submits  to  all  indignities  at  the  hands  of  his 
mistress.  And  it  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  we  hear  only  what 
Pelleas  did,  and  what  was  done  to  Pelleas ;  how  he  overthrew 
diree  knights  at  once — the  minions  of  Ettarre — and  then  suffered 
himself  to  be  bound  by  those  whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  led 
in  to  her  whom  he  loves,  and  who  despises  him.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  that  he  may  have  been  a  very  fine  fellow :  his  actions 
will  bear,  though  they  do  not  compel,  so  favourable  an  interpre- 
tation. 
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tadon.  But  then,  to  be  sure  of  it,  we  want  to  know  more  about 
him :  we  wish  to  know,  not  merely  what  Pelleas  did,  but  what 
he  thought  and  felt  And  Mr.  Tennjson  undertakes  to  tell  us» 
He  is  more  generous  than  when  he  merely  tantalized  us  with  the 
report  of  Arthur's  Marge,  divine,  and  comfortable  words;'  he- 
gives  us  what  Pelleas  actually  said,  and  here  is  some  of  it : — 

'  Hiss,  snake — I  saw  him  there — 
Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell.    Who  yells 
Here  in  the  still  sweet  snmmer  night,  but  I — 
I,  the  poor  Pelleas,  whom  she  called  her  fool  ? 
Fool,  beast — ^he,  she,  or  I  ?  myself  most  fool ; 
Beast  too,  as  lacking  human  wit — disgraced, 
Dishonoured  all  for  trial  of  true  love — 
Love  ? — we  be  all  alike :  only  the  king 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.     0  noble  vows ! 
O  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  brutes 
That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  no  law!' — p.  119. 

It  must  be  granted  that  Pelleas  had  ground  for  excitement,  as 
he  had  just  found  Ettarre  sleeping  with  some  one  else.  But  then, 
Ettarre  was  not  his  wife ;  neither  had  she,  save  once,  and  that 
the  first  time  of  her  seeing  him,  given  him  any  promise  or  sign 
of  affection,  and  her  subsequent  dislike  had  been  on  all  occasions 
sufficiently  and  strongly  manifested.  Putting,  however,  all  these 
considerations  aside,  it  was  hardly  fair  on  the  poor  youth  to 
bring  him  in  talking  like  a  madman.  The  distortions  of  a  face 
in  agony  are  chosen  only  by  the  worst  painters  as  their  habitual 
subject ;  the  greatest  painters  only  hint  at  such  things,  knowing 
that  they  lie  too  far  from  the  common  comprehension  to  be 
lightly  attempted.  And  it  is  the  same,  in  poetry,  with  words 
spoken  in  agony.  It  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  dwell  on  them  ; 
it  is  more  than  dangerous,  it  is  essentially  unbecoming,  to  give 
them  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  position  when  the  character 
to  whom  they  are  assigned  has,  in  other  respects,  been  but  easily 
and  cursorily  described. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  when  he  comes  to  these 
dramatic  scenes,  puts  on  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal 
more  knowledge,  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  the  world,  than  is 
actually  the  case.  His  movement  is  slow  and  dignified ;  his 
style  recondite  and  elaborate;  it  might  be  thought  that  ideas 
were  so  thick  in  him  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  arranging  them 
in  a  reasonable  compass.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  heavy  metal  in 
it  all.  The  force  of  a  poet,  as  we  have  said  once  before,  is  like 
the  momentum  of  a  cannon-ball — it  is  a  combination  of  weight 
and  velocity.  A  twelve-pounder  may  produce  as  much  effect 
as   a  thirty-six   pounder,   if    the    speed    of  it    be    sufficiently 

greater- 
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greater.  Thus  the  '  OdyBsey,'  and  still  more  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  or  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  are  not  very  heavily -shotted 
priMtuctions ;  but  they  proiluce  their  efTect  by  swUtness.  Con- 
versely, Milton  moves  very  slowly,  but  has  a  great  mass  in  him. 
Now  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  far  as  his  dramatic  power  goes,  is  a 
twelve-pounder;  but  unfortunately  he  imagines  himself  a  thirty- 
six  pounder;  and  being  under  this  delusion,  he  thinks  he  can 
afford  to  take  his  time  and  be  leisurely ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  his  momentum  is  inelTuctive  upon  the  stubborn  heart  of  the 
critical  reader. 

Far  belter  than  either  of  the  Idylls  we  have  mentioned  is  that 
entitled  the  'Holy  Grail,'  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume. 
It  is  better  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  is  less  dramatic.  The 
subject  of  it  is  simple ;  it  is  the  struggle  in  the  heart  of  man, 
■  of  man  as  he  acts  in  the  world,  after  ideal  nobleness  of  nature, 
symbolised  in  the  '  Grail,'  the  sacred  vessel  in  which  the  first 
Last  Supper  was  celebrated.  Four  knights,  Sir  Percivale,  Sir 
Galahad,  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Lancelot,  set  after  it;  their  ex- 
periences are  described  ;  also  one  woman,  a  nun,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Percivale,  has  a  vision  of  the  Grail,  which  indeed  is  the 
origin  of  the  whole  search.  Very  beautiful  is  the  whole  narra- 
tive; and  if  not  quite  in  the  highest  class  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems,  it  is  yet  next  to  the  highest  class;  that  is,  it  is  inferior 
to  none  but  his  lyrics.  This  we  must  begin  by  acknowledging, 
whatever  criticism  we  may  pass  on  it.  And  our  main  criticism 
is  this:  that,  whereas  the  great  drift  of  the  poem  is  moral,  the 
energy  of  the  poet  has  been  in  too  great  a  degree  expended  on 
llie  descriptions. 

la  '  In  Memoriam '  the  descriptions  are  not  felt  to  be  inhar- 
monious with  the  thoughts,  because  descriptions  and  thoughts 
have  one  common  centre  in  the  affections ;  but  here,  it  is  no  mere 
aflection  that  is  the  prompting  idea,  but  a  mora!  plan  ;  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  not  clung  so  boldly  and  strongly  to  this  moral  plan 
as  to  make  everything  subservient  to  it.  Ralher  has  he  seircd 
two  masters;  and  the  inferior  master  has  been  honoured,  cer- 
tainly nndulv,  perhaps  even  actually  more  than  the  other.  This 
indistinctness  of  purpose  is,  indeed,  latent  through  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems.  There  is  no  writer  who  speaks 
more  in  large  and  abstract  terms  of  man,  and  the  ways  of  man, 
the  moml  of  life ;  but  his  heart  in  reality  goes  out  towards 
nature,  except  where  it  is  captured  by  the  affections.  This,  in 
the  present  volume,  is  most  obvious  in  the  account  of  Lancelot's 
search  after  the  Grail,  In  Lancelot's  case,  above  all,  we  want 
no   elaborate    descriptions;     because    Lancelot's    character    a 

situation 
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situation  are  so  full  of  tbe  moral  clement,  of  an  ideal  aim  con- 
tending with  passion,  overcome  by  passion,  yet  not  destroyed  but 
ever  reviving,  that  external  imagery  seems  weak  by  tbe  side  of  it. 
Lancelot  ought  to  have  been  much  more  seriously  and  fully 
drawn  than  he  is :  in  his  person  is  the  centre  of  tbe  tragedy ;  in 
his  heart  is  the  key  to  the  failure  of  the  ideal  plan ;  we  must 
needs  sympathise  with  him,  we  must  needs  condemn  him. 
Through  him  it  is  that,  as  far  as  the  society  around  him  is  con- 
cerned, the  evil  is  victorious,  and  chaos  returns  where  there  had 
for  a  moment  been  a  spark  of  light  Yet  in  himself,  at  the 
worst,  he  is  never  actually  bad ;  at  the  end,  we  are  told  (and  it  is 
not  impossible,  however  rare)  he  becomes  even  saintly.  The 
event,  then,  has  the  essence  of  tragedy ;  Fate,  that  is  something 
terrible  and  unknown,  is  the  agent  of  the  calamity  ;  and  yet  not 
Fate  alone,  else  we  might  have  been  shocked  as  at  an  injustice, 
but  Fate  seizing  as  her  instrument  the  weakness  of  a  man.  This 
is  the  order  of  things  as  we  see  it,  that  many  should  suffer  deeply 
by  reason  of  some  little  flaw  in  one  man,  and  a  man  otherwise 
admirable.  It  would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  a  poet 
to  draw  out  the  terribleness  of  such  a  contrast,  such  a  law  as 
this ;  to  show  the  rigour  of  necessity  as  opposed  to  the  softness 
of  our  hearts.  But  this  is  beyond  Mr.  Tennyson's  power :  in 
the  delineation  of  such  things  a  firm  adherence  to  fact  and 
circumstance  is  wanted,  not  symbolism  and  imagery. 

Think  of  the  sternness  with  which  Dante  describes  his  hapless 
pair  of  lovers  in  the  *  Inferno  *  I  how  simple,  how  void  of  orna- 
ment is  the  narrative ;  and  yet  Dante  could  give  ornament,  and 
scenery,  and  description  when  he  liked ;  only  there  was  no  place 
for  these  in  the  presence  of  so  intense  a  calamity.  And  so  Mr. 
1  ennyson  should  have  felt,  and  spared  us  lines  like  the  following, 
pleasant  enough  though  they  are  to  read : — 

'  Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
And  with  mo  drove  the  moon  and  all  the  stars ; 
And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge, 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and,  looking  up, 
Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock. 
With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker!  there  was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  tbe  stairs. 
There  drew  my  sword.     With  sudden-flaring  monos 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 

Each 
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Each  gript  a  slioiilder,  and  I  stood  between ; 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heaid  a  Toice, 

'*  Doabt  not,  go  forwaid ;  if  thon  donbt,  the  beasts 

'Will  tear  thee  piecemeal."    Then  with  violence 

The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand,  and  fell/ — p.  81. 

Those  who  care  to  contrast  ornateness  with  simplicity,  may 
set  by  the  side  of  this  the  passage  in  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory,  from  which  the  above  is  drawn. 

'And  the  wind  arose  and  drove  Sir  Lancelot  more  than  a  month 
throughout  the  sea,  where  he  slept  but  little,  and  prayed  unto  God 
that  he  might  have  a  sight  of  the  Holy  Sancgreal.     So  it  befel  upon 
a  night,  at  midnight,  that  he  arrived  at  a  castle,  which  was  rich  and 
fSur,  and  there  was  a  postern  that  opened  toward  the  sea,  and  was 
open  without  any  keeping,  save  two  lions  kept  the  entry ;   and  the 
moon  shined  dear.    Anon  Sir  Lancelot  heard  a  voice,  that   said, 
'^  Lancelot,  go  out  of  this  ship,  and  enter  into  the  castle,  where  thou 
shalt  see  a  great  part  of  thy  desire."    Then  he  ran  to  his  arms  and 
anned  him,  and  so  he  went  unto  the  gate,  and  saw  the  two  lions : 
then  he  set  hands  to  his  sword,  and  drew  it.    Then  there  came  sud- 
denly a  dwarf,  and  smote  him  on  the  arm  so  sore,  that  the  sword 
fell  out  of  his  hand.    Then  he  heard  a  voice  that  said,  "0  man  of 
evil  faith  and  poor  belief,  wherefore  believest  thou  more  in  thy  har- 
ness than  in  thy  Maker  ?    For  He  might  more  avail  thee  than  thine 
armour,  in  whose  service  thou  art  set."  ' — La  Morie  d' Arthur  (Cony- 
beare's  abridgment),  p.  297. 

It  will  be  noticed,  how  much  more  there  is  about  Lancelot 
personally  in  the  prose,  how  much  more  about  the  surroundings 
and  external  part  in  the  verse.  It  is  the  castle,  the  moon,  and 
stars,  the  ^shingle  grinding  in  the  surge,'  the  'dreary  deep,'  the 
*  chasm-like  portals,'  that  Mr.  Tennyson  loves  to  dwell  on,  that 
form  the  charm  of  his  verse.  But  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  makes 
everything  centre  in  his  hero ;  the  *  enchanted  towers  of  Car- 
bonek '  dwindle  in  him  to  a  '  castle  rich  and  fair,'  the  '  chasm- 
like portal '  to  a  simple  '  postern ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the 
picturesque  touches  that  concern  Sir  Lancelot  are  much  more 
pTODOunced  here;  he  '  ran  to  his  arms  and  armed  him,'  he  'set 
hands  to  his  sword,  and  drew  it,'  whereas  Mr.  Tennyson  says 
simply,  *  there  drew  my  sword.'  Again,  such  touches  as  these, 
that  Sir  Lancelot  '  slept  but  little,  and  prayed  unto  God  that  he 
might  have  a  si^ht  of  the  Holy  Sancgreal,'  are  altogether 
Wanting  in  Mr.  Tennyson,  Surely  the  prose  author  has  the 
adraDtage  in  all  this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that 
deacriptive  poetry  is  essentially  inferior  to  that  which  concerns 
man;  bat  all  must  agree  that  a  writer  ought  to  keep  to  his 
foiiil;  that  if  he  professes  to  tell  us  about  men,  and  talks  in  high 
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terms  about  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  he  ought  to  give  us 
somewhat  of  human  nature  in  the  concrete,  and  not  fly  off  from 
this  to  inanimate  nature;  more  especially  when  the  subject 
he  has  chosen  involves  deep  and  complex  problems  of  the 
concrete  man.  Indeed  it  would  be  vain  to  look  into  Mr. 
Tennyson's  pages  for  any  such  clear  representation  of  knightly 
feeling  as  is  found  in  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed, 
anything  so  touching  and  genuine  as  the  following  lamentation 
over  Sir  Lancelot,  after  his  death : — 

*•  Then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  hehn  from 
him ;  and  when  he  beheld  Sir  Lancelot's  visage,  it  were  hard  for  any 
tongue  to  tell  the  doleful  complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother. 
*'Ah,  Sir  Lancelot!"  said  he,  "  ihou  wert  head  of  all  Christian 
knights."  **  And  now  I  daresay,"  said  Sir  Bors,  **  that,  Sir  Lancelot, 
there  thou  liest,  thou  wert  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knights' 
hands.  And  thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  be^r  shield^: 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse  ; 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinfiQ  man  that  ever  loved 
woman ;  and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sword ; 
and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights ;  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever 
eat  in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  laid  spear  in  the  rest.* — La  Moric  d* Arthur  (Cony- 
beare's  abridgment),  p.  413. 

The  simpler  natures  of  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Galahad  are  far 
more  congenial  to  Mr.  Tennyson  than  that  of  Lancelot,  and  he 
treats  them  successfully.  And  as  there  are  here  no  abstruse 
problems  of  humanity,  the  splendour  of  imagery  with  which  the 
poet  accompanies  the  adventures  of  his  knights  is  entirely  in 
place.  The  most  striking  passage  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which 
is  told  the  departure  of  Galahad  from  the  world,  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  attaining  the  Holy  Grail.  Sir  Percivale  is  the 
narrator ;  he  tells  how,  after  crossing  a  hill  covered  with  clouds 
and  storm,  he  finds  on  the  other  side  '  a  great  black  swamp,  and 
of  an  evil  smell '  (observe  the  accuracy  of  the  material  descrip- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  the  vagueness  of  all  that  concerns  men 
in  the  poem),  across  which  is  a  way  linked  with  many  a  bridge,^ 
over  a  thousand  piers,  running  into  the  sea.  Galahad  flies  across 
the  bridges  and  every  bridge  as  he  passes  springs  into  fire  and 
vanishes ;  the  heavens  blaze  and  thunder ;  then  he  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  on  the  sea,  in  a  boat,  the  Grail  hovering  over  his  head  : — 

'  Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond  the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  iJl  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl — 
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No  l&Tger,  tho'  the  gool  of  nil  the  §aiiitB — 

Strike  from  the  sea ;  and  from  the  star  thoro  sLot 
I  A  roBD-red  spexkle  to  tho  eit]?,  and  thoro 
r  Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  vas  the  Holy  Grail, 

Which  nerer  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  eee, 

Then  fell  tho  floods  of  lieaveo  drowning  the  deep. 

And  how  my  fei.t  rocrosa'd  the  deathfnl  ridge 

No  tncmoty  in  mo  lives ;  but  that  I  tonchod 

The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know.' — p.  G4. 

iw  fine  is  the  line 
'  Then  foil  the  floods  of  heayon  drowning  the  deep ! ' 

And  altogether  the  contrast  between  the  light  and  tho  darkness 
recaDi  the  lyrics  of  St,  Agnes  and  Sir  Galahad  in  the  '  Poems/ 
and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  them.  It  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  poet  loves  best,  and  which  he  can  convey  best  to 
others.  The  adventure  of  Sir  Bors  is  less  considerable ;  but 
that  of  Sir  Gawain,  who  begins  to  undertake  the  Quest,  but  soon 
relinquishes  it,  is  told  with  a  certain  racincss : — 
'  He  anBwer'd  not,  bnt  ehai-jdy  tnming,  ask'd 

Of  Gawain,  "  Gawain,  wofl  this  Quest  for  thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "  not  for  such  ns  T.  

Therefore  I  commimed  with  a  saintly  man. 

Who  made  me  sure  the  Quest  was  not  for  me ; 

For  I  was  much  awearied  of  the  Quest : 

Bat  foiiud  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field. 

And  merry  maidens  in  it."  ' — p.  77. 

The  'he'  at  the  beginning  of  this  passage  is  King  Arthur; 
and  there  is  always  some  pretentiousness  and  want  of  dignity  in 
the  Arthur  of  these  poems.  Why  he  should  have  turned  away 
so  sharply  from  Sir  Percivale,  who  bad  been  recounting  his 
adventures  and  purposes  with  great  courtesy,  and  who  might 
Lave  looked  for  some  notice  in  return,  is  not  evident ;  except 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  wished  ti>  be  picturesque,  and  did  not  con- 
sider that  it  is  useless  to  report  any  outward  gesture,  unless  some 
inward  trait  is  implied  in  that  gesture.  Now  all  that  could  be 
implied  in  this  gesture,  is  rudeness  or  perturbation  in  Arthur, 
The  point  is  a  small  one,  but  worth  noting.  It  must  be  added, 
bowever,  that  the  speech  of  Arthur,  which  concludes  the  Idyll  of 
the  '  Holy  Grail,'  is  noble  in  its  way ;  but  that  way  is  the  way 
of  lite  poet  Mr.  Tennyson,  not  of  the  warrior  king. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  last  of  the  Idylls, 
entitled  the  '  Passing  of  Arthur.'  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the 
■drertisement  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  in  which  this  is 
called  the  'earliest  written  of  the  poems,'   whether   the  whole 
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of  it  was  written  at  once  and  as  it  stands,  or  whether  the  well- 
known  piece  that  is  published  as  a  fragment  in  the  volume  of 
'  Poems,'  under  the  title  of  the  '  Morte  d* Arthur/  was  alone 
written  early,  and  had  the  remainder  prefixed  as  an  introduction 
at  a  more  recent  period.  Internal  evidence  would  incline  us  to 
believe  the  latter  supposition  to  be  correct ;  not,  however  from 
any  lack  of  power  shown  in  the  introduction.  For  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  critics  who  consider  the  part  now  published  for 
the  first  time  inferior  to  the  rest  On  the  contrary,  the  account 
of  Arthur's  last  battle,  though  a  little  prolix  in  the  lines  that 
treat  of  the  actual  fighting,  appears  to  us  to  present  a  picture 
of  desolation  most  weird  and  impressive : — 

'  Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host  by  night, 
And  ever  pushed  Sir  Modred,  league  by  league. 
Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse — 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again ; 
Where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt, 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  evornshifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more. 
And  he  that  fled  no  farther  fly  the  King ; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light  of  heaven 
Burn'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year, 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they  closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 
A  deathwhite  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea ; 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear ;  and  ev*n  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist. 
And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom  he  slew ; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth. 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
*         ♦        ♦        ♦  the  crash 

Of  battleaxes  on  shatter*d  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Looked  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist ; 
And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor  knights. 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphemies, 
Sweat^  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  of  the  lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the  light. 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  d^.' — p.  134. 

Few 
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Few  finer  descriptive  passa^^es  could  ha  found  than  llus.  But 
t  U  not  mere  description.  These  are  words  tj>o)vdvTa  irwerotcii' ; 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  may  see  that  it  is  no 
fei^ed  battle  that  is  described,  that  the  poet  knows  well  what 
be  means.  And  this  it  is  which  makes  the  imagery,  considered 
merely  as  material,  so  animatefl,  so  real.  The  delay  of  the  battle, 
ftnd  yet  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  it,  wlien — 


And: 


'  '  The  [mreucr  could  pursue  n 
e  that  fled  no  further  fly,'  .  .  .  , 
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the  spectiiil  land  in  which  it  is  fought,  the  spectral  shapes 
about  it,  the  darkness,  the  confusion,  the  fear ;  these  things  are 
immediately  potent  with  those  who  have  esperienced  them,  who 
understand  what  spiritual  conflict  is  intendeti  by  the  poet ;  and 
they  make  a  chord  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  feel,  but  do 
not  understand.  Scarcely  less  fine  are  the  succeeding  lines  ;  in 
which  it  is  told  how  *a  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North,'  blew 
the  mist  aside,  and  revealed  the  rising  tide  breaking  among  the 
dead  men  and  their  shivered  armour,  the  pale  king  with  his 
single  remaining  knight,  Sir  Bedivere,  and,  lastly,  the  one  arch- 
enemy still  alive,  Sir  Modred.  Arthur  and  Modred  fight; 
Modred  is  slain,  and  Arthur  mortally  wounded.  Then  follows 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  'Morte  d'Arthur ; '  a  scene  which 
few  can  doubt  to  have  been  stitched  on  to  the  rest,  and  which,  let 
as  say,  might  have  been  stitched  on  rather  more  carefully.  But 
taking  it  altogether,  this  '  Passing  of  Arthur '  is  deserving  of 
very  high  praise. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  fair  to  these  Idylls  to  remember  that  while 
they  are  intended  to  be  a  whole  they  have  been  read  by  this 
generation  as  separate  fragments.  Those  who  read  the  entire 
series  for  the  first  time  as  a  single  poem  may  probably  in  some 
respects  modify  the  judgment  that  is  now  pronounced.  Yet  we 
think  it  is  plain  from  them,  even  now,  what  arc  Mr.  Tennyson's 
powers  ;  what  he  can  do,  what  he  cannot  do. 

To  come  to  the  other  poems  of  the  volume.     The  Northern 
Farmer,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  worthy  companion  of  his 
elder  brother.     J'ar  nobite  fralrum  they  are ;  only  the  younger 
has  learnt  logic,  whereas  the  elder  dealt  in  simple  affirmation. 
The  following  argument  of  the  former  is  eminently  ingenious, 
and  it  might  puzzle  many  a  man  to  discover  the  flaw  in  it : — 
'Proputty,  proputty'a  ivrything  'ero,  an',  Sammy,  I'm  blest 
If  it  isn't  the  soiime  oop  yonder,  for  them  as  'as  it 's  the  beet.      ' 
Tis'n  Ibem  as  'as  munay  as  brekks  into  'ouses  and'  steals, 
Tbem  as'  as  coats  to  their  bocks  a'  taiikes  their  regular  metils : 
Noa,  hut  it 's  them  as  niver  knaws  whecir  a  meiil  's  to  be  'nd. 
Toiike  my  word  fur  it.  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loocip  is  bad.' 

This 
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This  is  perhaps  the  keenest  touch  of  satire  in  the  poem  :  but 
the  whole  is  excellent.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Tennyson  prefers 
the  simple  boorishness  of  the  old  farmer  to  the  boorishness  var- 
nished over  with  cleverness  of  the  new;  and  he  presents  thi; 
reasons  for  his  preference  very  forcibly. 

The  ^  Golden  Supper  '  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  a  talc 
from  Boccaccio ;  simple  in  conception,  though,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  involving  frequent  subtlety  and  elabo- 
ration in  the  expression.  It  is  probably  this  which  renders  the 
conclusion  of  die  story  somewhat  disappointing :    for  the  frc- 

Suent  air  of  mystery  introduced  into  the  earlier  portions  excite 
le  reader  with  the  expectation  of  some  catastrophe,  terrible  or 
weird,  at  the  end ;  whereas  the  weirdness  of  the  poem  is  entirely 
«t  the  beginning,  and  the  end  is  quiet  and  peaceful — and,  except 
that  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  disappointed  lover 
banishes  himself  from  the  scene,  nothing  even  of  melancholy 
ensues. 

The  *  Victim'  and  *  Wages'  might  quite  as  well  have  been 
omitted  from  the  volume. 

The  '  Higher  Pantheism '  is  a  poem  of  very  different  order. 
It  is  a  true  endeavour  to  grasp  the  unseen,  and  to  render  to  men 
the  essence  of  it  Opinions  will  always  differ  about  such  a 
poem :  for  to  one  man  the  unseen  is  revealed  in  one  way,  to 
another  in  another  way  ;  and  at  one  time  that  seems  deep  to  a 
man,  which  at  another  time  will  seem  to  him  shallow.  But 
•about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  poem  comes  from  a 
full  and  a  feeling  mind ;  it  is  written  not  because  others  have 
written  on  such  topics  and  have  been  applauded,  but  because; 
the  poet  was  penetrated  with  the  thought,  and  kindled  to 
speak — 

'  Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him  ? ' 

In  the  very  music  of  such  lines  as  these  there  breathes  a 
solemnity  which  is  the  fit  attitude  by  which  to  contemplate  the 
Eternal ;  and  if  the  sense  of  them  is  mysterious  and  untrans* 
lateable,  so  is  the  subject  of  which  they  speak. 

The  last  poem  in  the  book  is  '  Lucretius.'  Of  this  we  arc 
constrained  to  say  that  no  poem  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
written  is  more  inadequate  to  the  subject  Whether  Lucretius 
was  a  fit  subject  for  another  poet  to  write  upon  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  He  has  left  his  own  monument ;  from  his  own  works 
we  gather  what  was  his  nature ;  for  while  he  intended  to 
expound  a  philosophy,  the  interest  excited  by  his  poem  centres 
in  himself.     If  his  theories  were  his  only  attraction,  they  might 
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tadeetl  be  looked  back  upon  now  and  tUon  by  tbe  scicnliru: 
thinker  for  the  sake  of  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  modem 
researches ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  passed  by  in  the 
progress  of  speculation,  their  ingenious  and  subtle  reasoning  will 
not  help  the  inquirers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  tlie 
nature  of  humanity  is  more  ateaJfast  than  science;  and  a  spirit 
so  majestic,  so  daring,  so  direct  of  purpose  and  sustained  in 
argument,  must  excite  in  us  an  admiration  not  diminished  by 
tbe  ainetecn  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  his  death. 
Doabtless,  did  wc  know  more  of  his  personal  life,  this  admira- 
tion might,  as  in  other  cases,  be  alloyed  by  the  discovery  of 
flaws  and  weaknesses.  And  if  the  legend  of  his  suicide, 
iocndtble  as  it  is  in  its  circumslnnccs,  be  founded  on  fact,  then 
the  passionless  tranquillity  inculcatetl  by  the  philosopher  Lucre- 
tiiu  mast  have  been  sadly  missed  by  the  man.  And  this  is  not 
incredible ;  for  the  very  sighs  which  he  breathes  after  a  peaceful 
life  and  untroubled  mind  testify,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  it  in 
himself.  But  still  it  is  plain  that,  when  in  the  height  of  bis 
temper,  he  did  attain  what  he  longed  for;  the  fortitude  of 
his  intellect  was  never  impaired,  it  was  only  his  nervous  system 
thai  at  times  was  lowere<l  ;  and  when  he  burst  the  physical 
hindrances,  then  he  stood  truly  on  an  eminence  from  which  to 
direct  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a  Prometheus;  an  erring  man, 
perhaps,  hut  no  antagonist  of  Divine  Love,  only  the  resolute 
opponent  of  the  superstitious  fears  by  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  ever  been  clouded. 

It  was  imperative  on  any  poet  who  undertook  to  delineate 
Lacretius,  not  to  omit  as  the  chief  clement  in  his  character  his 
ma^animous,  though  sorrowful,  self-confidence.  To  amalga- 
mate with  this  any  history  or  conjecture  of  his  life  or  death 
bearing  witness  to  opposite  characteristics,  was  an  attempt  not 
entirely  to  be  forbidden,  but  one  that  demanded  tbe  profoundest 
penetration.  To  exhibit  the  admixture  of  high  and  low,  of  noble 
and  vulgar,  in  a  man,  is  the  task  of  a,  great  dramatic  poet,  if 
any  one  has  not  the  capacity  to  comprehend  and  represent  this 
admixture,  and  still  desires  to  portray  a  character,  there  is  no 
doubt  which  side  of  the  portrait  he  ought  chieBy  to  endeavour  to 
bring  out.  He  ought  to  lay  stress,  not  on  that  which  the  man 
has  in  common  with  others,  or  that  in  which  he  is  inferior  to 
others,  hut  on  that  in  which  he  stands  out  above  others — on  that 
which  makes  him  remarkable  and  memorable.  Errors  and 
vices  may  be  met  with  any  day;  high  dispositions  are  rare  and 
precious.  \ow,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  d<me  Lucretius  a  double 
wrong  ;  he  has  put  into  his  delineation  of  him  the  lower  clement, 
which  we  only  hear  of  by  vague  report,  or  imagine  by  con- 
jecture ; 
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jecture ;  he  has  omitted  the  higher  element,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  in  Lucretius,  and  for  which  alone  he  is  to  be  valued. 
He  has  substituted  for  the  unwavering  certainty  of  the  philoso- 
pher an  universal  scepticism ;  he  has  introduced  crude  sensual 
thoughts,  and  ignored  that  high  disdain  of  sensualism  which 
breathes  in  the  Roman ;  and  lastly,  whereas  the  real  Lucretius 
moves  with  a  long  sustained  flow,  the  Lucretius  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
breaks  out  in  a  series  of  spasmodic,  unconnected  gasps.  A  few 
beautiful  descriptive  lines,  and  one  or  two  touches  of  pathos,  will 
not  atone  for  so  fundamental  a  misconception  as  this.  But,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  the  means  of  judging,  we  will  conclude 
by  quoting,  first  a  passage  from  the  *  Lucretius  *  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
and  next  one  from  the  real  Lucretius  Here  is  Mr.  Tennyson, 
and  not  his  worst  passage : — 

'  That  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  fordoot  plies 
His  function  of  tiie  woodland ;  but  the  next ! 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth, 
And  where  it  dash'd  the  reddening  meadow,  sprang. 
No  dragon  warriors  ^m  Cadmean  teeth. 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show  to  me, 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator*8  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yeU^d,  and  round  me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yeU'd  again 
Half-suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw — 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? ' 

And  here  is  the  real   Lucretius,  to  which  we   subjoin   Mr. 
Munro's  prose  translation : — 

'  0  genus  infelix  humanum,  talia  divis 
cum  tribuit  facta  atque  iras  adiunxit  aoerbas ! 
quantos  turn  gemitus  ipsi  sibi,  quantaque  nobis 
volnera,  quas  lacrimas  peperere  minoribu'  nostris ! 
neo  pietas  ullast  velatum  saepe  videri 
vertier  ad  lapidem  atque  omnis  accedere  ad  aras, 
ncc  procumbere  humi  prostratum  et  pandere  pahnas 
ante  deum  delubra,  nee  aras  sanguine  multo 
spargere  quadrupedum,  neo  votis  nectere  vota, 
8cd  mage  pacata  posse  omnia  mente  tueri. 
nam  cum  suspicimus  magni  caelestia  mundi 
templa,  super  stellisquo  micantibus  aethera  fixum, 
et  venit  in  mentem  solis  lunaeque  viamm, 
tunc  aliis  oppressa  malis  in  pectora  cura 
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ill&  qnoque  oijicrgofactiim  caput  erigore  iufit, 

ne  qaae  forto  doum  nobia  imincnsa  potestas 

sit,  vario  motn  quae  Candida  sidem  ■verset: 

tcmptat  enim  dubiam  mentem  Tntiouis  ogcstas, 

ccqnaenam  faarit  mnndi  genitalis  origii, 

et  simnl  ecquae  sit  finis,  quoad  moenia  rauuili 

solliciti  motos  hunc  posaiat  fcrre  laborem, 

im  dirinitus  aoterna  douata  salute 

perpctiio  possiot  acvi  labcotia  tractn 

immenei  validas  aevi  contcmnere  viria. 

practerea  cui  uon  animus  furmidine  divnm 

contndiitur,  cui  non  corropunt  membra  pavoro, 

fulminis  horribili  cuin  ])laga  torrida  t«llue 

contrcmit  ct  magnum  percummt  murmura  caelum'^ 

uon  populi  gcnteRquo  trcmunt,  rcgcsque  GUperbi 

corripiunt  dirunt  ]>crcQesi  membra  tiiuoro, 

neqnid  ob  admissmn  toedc.  dictumvo  superbe 

pocnarum  grave  sit  Bulveudi  tempns  adultora  ? ' 

'  O  hapless  race  of  lucn,  when  tliat  they  cliargcd  Uio  gods  with  such 

acts  ftnd  coupled  with  them  bitter  wrath  I  what  groaoinga  did  they 

then  begot  for  themaelvcB,  what  wouuds  for  us,  what  tears  for  our 

children's  children  I    No  net  is  it  of  piety  to  be  often  seen  with  veiled 

head  to  turn  to  a  stone,  mid  approach  every  altar  and  fall  pi'ostrate  on 

the  ground,  and  spread  out  the  palms  before  tho  statuca  of  the  gnds, 

Wid  sprinJdc  the  altars  with  much  blond  of  beasts,  and  noil  up  vow 

•Aer  row  ;  but  rather  to  bo  able  to  look  on  all  things  with  a  mind  at 

pSKoe.     For  wheu  we  turn  oiu:  gazo  on  tho  heavenly  quarters  of  the 

ott  upper  world  and  other  fast  above  the  glitteriug  stars,  nrd  dirctt 

IT  thonghtB  to  the  eourses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  then  into  our  breasts 

llmrdcned  with  other  ills  that  fear  as  well  begins  to  exalt  its  rc- 

^mkened  head,  tho  fear  thst  we  mny  haply  find  the  pon-er  of  tho  gods 

'e^aliniited,  able  to  wheel  tho  bright  stars  in  their  varied  motion  ; 

^nt  <^  power  to  aolvo  tlie  qneetion  troubles  the  mind  with  doubts, 

JPtboro  was  ever  a  birthtimc  of  tho  world,  and  whether  likewise 

7m  to  be  any  end ;  how  far  tlio  walls  of  tho  world  can  endure  this 

i  of  reetlees  motion,  or  whether  giHed  by  the  grace  of  the  gods 

'irhh  an  everlasting  ciistence  they  may  glido  on  through  a  never- 

I  ending  tract  of  time,  and  defy  tho  strong  powers  of  inunoasurabla 

.   i^M.     Again,  who  is  there  whoso  luiud  dues  not  shrink  into  itself 

vith  feoi*  of  tho  gods,  whose  limbs  do  not  cower  in  terror,  when  the 

parched  eartli  rocks  with  tho  appalling  stnike  and  rattlings  run  through 

&o  groat  huavcn?     Do  not  peoples  and  uations  quake,  and  proud 

noniirchs  shrink  into  themselves  smitten  with  fear  of  the  giMls,  lest 

for  any  foul  transgression  nr  overweening  word,  tho  heavy  tinic  of 

rookonuig  bos  arrived  at  its  foluess  ?  ' 
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Art.  II. — 1.    Life  Assurance  Companies.      Return  to  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     29tn  April,  1869. 

2.  Albert  Life  Assurance  Company.     Mr.  Price's  Report  to  the- 
Shareholders  and  Policyholders.     28th  August,  1869. 

3.  The  Insurance  Register.    By  a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society* 
1869. 

IT  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Life  Assurance  would  escape- 
the  commercial  demoralization  that  has  been  so  marked  a. 
feature  of  recent  Joint  Stock  enterprise.  Railway  Companies, 
Banking  Companies,  Finance  Companies,  Hotel  Companies, 
Rolling  Stock  Companies,  and  Assurance  Companies,  have  each 
their  '  frightful  examples '  to  exhibit,  of  undertakings  begun  in 
speculation  and  ending  in  fraud ;  of  schemes  whose  prospectuses 

{>romised  an  easy  road  to  fortune,  but  which  proved,  when  fol- 
owed,  only  the  certain  road  to  ruin.  AH  sorts  of  Companies, 
limited  and  unlimited,  have  now  had  their  turn ;  but  whether  w^e 
have  yet  reached  the  lowest  deep  remains  to  be  seen.  . .  - 

Joint  Stock  undertakings  have  either  been  very  unfortunate,  or 
there  must  be  some  weak  point  in  their  constitution  which 
exposes  them  to  the  operations  of  the  unprincipled.  The  most 
flagrant  swindles  of  late  years  have  certainly  been  those  practised 
upon  public  Companies.  It  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  cases  of  Watts  of  the  Globe  Assurance,  Robson  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Rcdpath  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Pul- 
linger  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  Benjamin  Higgs  of  the  Central 
Gas  Company — each  a  genius  in  his  way,  qualified  to  occupy 
among  the  loftiest  niches  in  the  Newgate  Valhalla.  All  these  per- 
sons carried  on  their  operations  in  the  most  deliberate  way,  under 
the  eyes  of  respectable  Boards  of  Directors,  and  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  the  able  auditors  who  periodically  investigated  and 
certified  the  accounts  of  the  respective  Companies. 

The  facility  with  which  such  frauds  are  effected  is  doubtless 
attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  magnitude  of  Joint-Stock 
undertakings,  the  complicated  and  elaborate  character  of  their 
accounts,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  details  of  their  opera- 
tions under  continuous  check  ;  but  it  is  also  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  system  itself — to  divided  responsibility,  loose  management, 
and  inefficient  supervision.  The  early  Joint-Stock  Companies 
were  usually  directed  by  men  of  special  knowledge,  who  were 
largely  interested  in  the  undertakings  by  investment,  or  because 
they  carried  out  some  important  scheme  of  public  utility.  They 
managed  the  Company's  business  as  if  it  had  been  their  own, 
and  looked  for  their  remuneration  rather  to  the  profits  earned 

upon< 
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upon  the  capital  invested  by  them,  than  to  the  fees  paid  for  their 
attendance  at  Board  meetings. 

Bat  it  is  very  diflferent  now  that  the  office  of  Director  of  public 
Companies,  especially  in  London,  has  becomre  a  regular  branch 
of  business.  Directors  now  number  by  thousands,  their  names 
filling  an  octavo  volume  far  larger  than  the  'Court  Guide.'* 
This  Directors'  list  is  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  one.  It  includes 
peers  and  commoners,  knights  and  honourables,  judges  and 
barristers,  retired  colonels,  admirals,  land  and  sea  captains,  men 
of  all  professions  and  callings,  and  men  of  none.  The  list  of 
Companies  served  by  some  of  these  gentlemen  is  surprising.  To 
sit  at  a  dozen  different  Boards  is  no  unusual  thing.  Thus  the 
Director  by  profession  will  be  found  one  day  directing  an  Hotel, 
another  a  Bank,  another  an  Assurance  Company,  another  a 
Mining  Company,  filling  up  the  remaining  intervals  of  his  time 
in  directing  half-a-dozen  Railways. 

It  is  simply  impossible  that  the  multiplicity  of  concerns  which 
these  Directors  undertake  to  manage  can  be  properly  looked  after. 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  because  of  their  very  magnitude,  require 
much  closer  attention  than  smaller  concerns,  and  yet  they  usually 
receive  much  less.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  dozen  gentlemen, 
meeting  at  a  Board  for  a  few  hours  once  a  week  or  so,  should 
give  less  careful  attention  to  a  matter  of  business  than  a  small 
number  of  partners,  or  a  single  individual,  would  do,  whose  whole 
interests  are  involved  in  the  results  of  his  management.  In  the 
one  case  the  Director  is  working  for  a  body  of  shareholders  rather 
than  for  himself.  The  capital  he  holds  in  the  concern  may  be 
but  a  bare  qualification,  the  dividend  upon  which  is  of  very 
small  moment  to  him ;  and,  if  he  have  other  Boards  to  attend, 
his  duties,  such  as  they  are,  will  probably  be  hurried  through  or 
performed  in  a  perfunctory  way.  In  the  other  case,  the  head 
of  a  business  is  working  mainly  for  himself,  and  he  knows  that 
if  he  would  succeed  in  it  he  must  give  his  close  personal  atten- 
tion to  all  its  details. 

Directors  do  not  intend  to  be  careless.  They  are  not  indi- 
vidually careless  of  their  own  affairs,  yet  when  upon  Boards  they 
insensibly  slide  into  extravagancies.  They  are  very  liable  to 
be  '  managed ;'  for  managing  saves  them  trouble.  The  clever 
■uaager  adroitly  pulls  the  wires,  and  while  the  fantoccini  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  stage  '  retire  by  rotation,'  the 
VQiGe  which  issues  from  behind  the  scenes  usually  remains  the 
With  a  good  Board  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  a  good 
r,  everydiing  will  go  well  enough ;  but  with  a  careless 

*  See  'The  Joint-Stock  Companies  Directorj/  1869. 
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Board  of  professional  Directors,  an  incompetent  or  unscrupulous 
taianager,  and  a  number  of  outside  intriguers  watching  for 
opportunities  of  working  a  concern  with  a  view  to  their  own 
interest,  everything  will  soon  go  altogether  wrong.  And  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  body  of  men,  meeting  at  casual  intervals,  to  resist 
for  any  length  of  time  persuasive,  persistent,  pushing  individuals, 
always  lying  in  wait  for  an  opening.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
the  multiform  system  of  conducting  public  Companies  generally, 
by  whatever  name  it  be  called — whether  Joint-Stock,  Co-opera- 
tion, or  Associative — is  almost  invariably  found  inefficient  and 
liable  to  jobbing,  extravagance,  and  abuse,  compared  with  that 
which  is  individual  and  responsible. 

Individual  responsibility  at  Boards  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  by  being  divided 
perhaps  amongst  a  dozen  men.  Every  one  knows  how  Boards  work. 
Docs  any  important  matter  of  business  arise  requiring  atten- 
tion and  investigation,  it  is  usually  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  it  The  Committee  inquires  and 
reports,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Board.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  recommendation  is  almost  invariably  adopted.  If  it 
turn  out  to  be  right,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  it  turn  out  to  be 
wrong,  nobody  is  to  blame.  The  Board  is  not  to  blame,  because 
they  referred  it  to  the  Committee  to  inquire  and  report ;  and 
the  Committee  is  not  to  blame,  because  they  left  it  to  the  Board 
to  decide.  Suppose  that  a  great  blunder  has  been  committed,  a 
great  loss  been  incurred,  and  that  the  shareholders  propose  to 
bring  the  Directors  to  book.  The  Directors  can  at  once  relieve 
themselves  of  their  office  by  selling  their  shares,  and  thereby 
disqualifying  themselves  as  Directors  ;  or  they  may  resign  their 
seats,  and  there  will  probably  be  an  end  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  Thus  some  of  the  most  disgraceful  blunders 
and  extravagancies  of  recent  times  have  been  committed.  Let 
the  attempt  be  made  to  attach  blame  to  individuals — to  fix 
responsibility  somewhere — and  see  what  will  be  the  result?  The 
unfortunate  Directors  will  receive  general  sympathy ;  they  will 
be  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  judge  with  congratulations, 
perhaps  with  cheers ;  and  though  a  thousand  families  may  have  been 
ruined,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  ^  nobody  has  been  to  blame.' 

Not  only  Joint-Stock  blunders,  but  positive  frauds  have  come 
to  be  committed  with  impunity  under  the  presidency  and  with 
the  apparent  sanction  of  men  of  the  highest  rank.  But  sitting 
at  one  of  a  number  upon  a  Board,  seems  as  it  were  completely 
to  alter  the  character  of  men.  In  disposing  of  their  own  money 
they  may  be  most  scrupulous ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  money  of 
others,  they  will  be  found  risking  it  upon  schemes  in  whirli 
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indiridually  they  would  not  risk  one  farthing.  Men  of  honour- 
able position  shrink  from  telling  a  lie,*  but  collectively  they  are 
found  afiGixing  their  names  to  accounts  that  are  inaccurate  and 
deceptive,  if  not  positively  false.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  come 
to  be  recognised  that  there  is  one  standard  of  morality  for 
private  persons,  and  another  for  the  Directors  of  public  Com- 
panies. The  exposures  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  years,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  Railway  and 
Finance  Companies,  would  furnish  ample  proofs,  if  proofs  were 
needed,  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement 

But  while  want  of  knowledge,  and  carelessness,  and  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  Boards,  have  proved  so  prejudicial  to  many 
Joint-Stock  Companies  where  special  knowledge  and  efficient 
management  were  indispensable  to  success,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  at  least  Life  Assurance  Companies  would  escape  the 
risk  of  failure  from  such  causes.  For  here  special  knowledge  is 
not  required  on  the  part  of  Directors.  The  business  they  have 
to  transact  is  perfectly  simple  and  straightforward.  Life  Assur- 
ance is  merely  an  arrangement  by  which  a  number  of  persons 
lay  by  certain  small  sums  yearly,  called  '  premiums,'  to  accumu- 
late at  interest,  as  in  a  bank  of  savings,  against  the  occurrence  of 
a  certain  contingency.  All  that  the  Directors  have  to  do  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  money  thus  entrusted  to  them,  and  place  it 
in  some  safe  investment  against  the  time  when  the  amounts 
assured  become  payable  at  the  deaths  of  the  assurers.  They  are 
not  required  to  speculate  with  the  money,  but  merely  to  take 
care  of  it  And  to  do  this  requires  very  little  ability, — only 
ordinary  prudence  and  common  sense. 

What  special  knowledge  is  required  in  the  management  of 
Life  Assurance  business,  is  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Actuary  and  the  Medical  Examiners ;  the  former  preparing  the 
Life  Table  and  settling  the  rates  of  premium  to  be  paid  by 
assurers  at  different  ages,  and  the  latter  examining  the  state  of 
health  of  the  applicants  for  assurance,  exercising  due  precautions 
against  the  admission  of  diseased  lives,  or  lives  under  the 
average,  on  the  same  terms  as  healthy  lives. 

With  respect  to  the  Life  Tables  on  which  Actuaries  de- 
termine the  rates  of  contribution,  those  of  the  best  offices  vary 
but  little.  They  are  all  based  upon  an  extensive  observation 
and  experience  of  life,  and  are  dierefore  in  a  great  measure 
uniform.  For,  though  the  duration  of  life  is  uncertain  as 
ffqimrds  individuals,  it  is  constant  and  almost  invariable  in  the 
fliast*  Law  governs  life  as  well  as  matter — governs  it  from 
lutli  until  death.      All  influences,  however  subtle  they  may 

appear 
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appear — growth  and  decay,  strength  and  debility,  hereditary 
tendencies  and  congenital  defects — combine  to  determine  an 
average  rate  of  mortality  which  varies  extremely  little  from  one 
year  to  another. 

The  earlier  transactions  of  the  nature  of  Life  Assurance  were 
of  an  entirely  hap-hazard  character.  The  'Amicable,'  insti- 
tuted in  1706,  was  rather  a  benevolent  than  an  Assurance  Society, 
as  the  latter  term  is  now  understood.  The  members  merely  paid 
in  so  much  subscription  money  annually,  without  regard  to 
difference  of  age ;  and  the  proceeds  were  distributed  amongst 
the  representatives  of  such  as  had  died  within  the  year  so  far 
as  the  funds  would  allow.  There  was  as  yet  no  accurately  re- 
corded experience  on  which  to  base  any  reliable  calculations ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  establishment  of  die  Equitable  Office  in 
1762,  that  the  practice  of  granting  assurances  on  lives,  based  on 
actual  experience  or  something  approaching  to  it,  was  first 
adopted  in  this  country.  Tables  of  mortality,  showing  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  life  at  different  ages,  were  prepared  from 
accounts  which  had  been  kept  in  certain  localities  of  the  actual 
deaths  as  they  had  occurred.  Those  used  in  Britain  were  chiefly 
based  on  observations  thus  made  at  Northampton  and  Carlisle, 
the  Carlisle  table  being  the  more  valuable,  as  giving  the  ex- 
pected mortality  at  each  age  with  greater  accuracy. 

Successive  labours  in  the  same  field  have  in  course  of  time  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  recorded  experience 
of  life,  one  of  the  last  and  most  complete  tables  being  the  English 
Life  Table  of  Dr.  Farr,  which  is  based  on  the  returns  of  two 
Censuses,  embracing  some  fifty  millions  of  living  persons,  and 
some  six  and  a  half  millions  of  deaths  registered  during  a  period 
of  seventeen  years.  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  have  also  very 
recently  issued  a  report  embracing  the  mortality  experience  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  w^hich  is  especially 
valuable  as  showing  the  effect  of  the  selection  of  life  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  Life  Assurance. 

The  average  duration  of  a  large  number  of  lives  being  ascer- 
tained, there  remained  only  the  comparatively  easy  problem 
for  arithmeticians,  of  determining  the  annual  payment  required 
to  be  made  by  assurers  of  different  ages,  to  provide  a  fund  suffi- 
cient with  accumulated  interest,  to  meet  the  claims  on  the 
policies  as  they  fall  in  by  death.  The  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  Life  Assurance  proceed  on  this  simple  principle.  It  is  a 
question  mainly  of  experience  and  arithmetic ;  from  which  the 
element  of  risk  is  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Indeed  the  opera- 
tions of  Life  Assurance — provided  only  a  sufficient  amount  of 

business 
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bosiness  is  done  to  give  effect  to  the  actuarial  average — approach 
more  nearly  to  absolute  certainty  of  result  than  any  other  com- 
loercial  operation  that  can  be  named. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  actuaries  do  not  trust  to 
chance  in  anything,  but  make  provision  for  every  contingency. 
They  do  not  assume  that  the  mortality  will  be  less  than  the 
average,  but  fix  the  premiums  even  higher  than  a  strict  regard  to 
the  laws  of  mortality  would  warrant.  They  also  add  so  much 
under  the  name  of  *  loading,'  to  cover  expenses  of  management 
and  various  contingencies;  and  if  the  business  be  managed  with 
ordinary  care  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  its  success  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  for  nothing  short  of  a  general  disturbance  of 
the  laws  of  life  can  upset  the  actuarial  calculation  on  which  its 
financial  condition  is  based. 

Instead  of  a  mortality  in  excess  of  the  general  experience,  all 
well-conducted  Life  Offices  find  the  mortality  to  be  considerably 
"below  the  calculated  average ;  arising  partly  from  the  care  exer- 
•cised  in  the  selection  of  lives,  and  partly  from  the  improved  and 
improving  sanitary  condition  of  all  our  great  towns  and  cities,; — 
for  every  improvement  in  the  death-rate  furnishes  the  index  of 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  Life 
Offices.  Again,  when  the  management  is  economical  and  the 
agency  and  other  expenses  are  kept  down,  a  large  margin  of 
the  *  loading '  remains  unexpended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured. 
Hence  the  almost  invariably  large  profits  realised  by  well- 
managed  Assurance  Companies ;  such  profits  being  in  Proprietary 
Offices  apportioned  partly  to  the  shareholders  and  partly  to  the 
assured,  whilst  in  the  Mutual  Offices  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
reverts  to  the  members  themselves. 

When  such  is  the  certainty  and  safety  of  Life  Assurance  busi- 
ness when  properly  conducted,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  of  long- 
established  offices  suddenly  breaking  down,  and  others  winding 
up  in  Chancery,  causing  a  panic  amongst  assurers  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  seized  the  holders  of  shares  in  railways  and 
finance  companies  but  a  few  years  ago  ?  The  reason  is  precisely 
the  same.     The  schemers  and  speculators  who  look  upon  the 

Cblic  as  iheir  fatted  calf,  always  ready  to  be  killed,  have  been 
nly  at  work  here  also,  and  for  a  time  brought  discredit  upon 
<llie  of  the  most  beneficent  arrangements  of  the  age. 

No  sooner  did  the  success  of  Life  Assurance  become  certain, 
as  evidenced  by  the  large  and  increasing  profits  declared  by  the 
<older  offices,  than  a  mania  for  starting  Life  Assurance  Companies 
9pnng  up,  and  an  active  competition  for  business  began.  The 
Mpply  being  greater  than  the  demand,  many  of  the  new  offices 
JfUdily  went  down,  but  others  were  started  in  their  place ;  and 

active. 
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active,  pushing,  unscrupulous  promoters  forced  them  into  notice. 
Little  capital  was  required  to  bring  them  into  existence;  for  if 
they  made  good  their  footing  for  a  time,  the  assurers  themselves 
supplied  the  requisite  capital  in  the  form  of  premiums,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  operations.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
utterly  hollow  and  unsound  schemes  were  brought  out,  and 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  their  projectors ;  the  West  Middlesex 
Office  alone  having  extracted  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  from  the  public  pocket  during  the  few  years  of  its  igno- 
minious existence. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  that  flagrant  swindle  had 
the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Session  of  1844,  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  all  Assurance  and  other  Companies  pro- 
jected and  founded  after  that  date.  But  a  more  stupid  and 
worthless  measure  never  became  law.  While  its  intended  object 
was  to  restrict  and  regulate  Joint-Stock  undertakings,  its  actual 
effect  was  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  speculators,  by  enabling 
them  to  bring  out  their  schemes  at  the  smallest  cost  and  with  the 
apparent  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  new  projects  were  adver- 
tised as  '  Incorporated  under  the  7  and  8  Vict  cap.  110,'  though 
many  of  them  proved  to  be  no  more  worthy  of  support  than  the 
numerous  Friendly  Societies  permitted  in  like  manner  to  carry 
on  their  depredations  upon  the  poorer  'classes  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  Mr.  Tidd  Fratt,  because  *  registered  in  compliance 
with  18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  63.'  The  design  of  these  enactments 
may  have  been  to  promote  free>trading  in  Life*  Assurance  amongst 
all  classes,  but  the  effect  of  both  has  been  only  to  facilitate  free- 
booting. 

One  of  the  securities  for  the  public  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  was  the  return  ordered  to  be  made  by  all  Joint-Stock 
Companies  incorporated  under  its  provisions,  of  annual  accounts 
and  balance-sheets.  These  were  required  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Registrar's  Office,  where  they  were  to  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. But  no  form  of  accounts  was  prescribed,  nor  was  any 
power  given  to  the  Registrar  to  enforce  compliance  with  either 
the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  of  the  speculative  Companies  started  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  sent  in  their  accounts  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible,  while  others  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  supplied  no  information  whatever. 

The  facilities  provided  by  this  Act  for  enabling  Life  Assurance 
Companies  to  be  projected  and  launched  before  the  public  were 
not  neglected  by  the  speculators.  In  the  very  year  following  its 
enactment,  forty- eight  new  schemes  were  provisionally  registered, 

twenty-one 
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twentj-one  of  which  were  afterwards  completely  registered  ;  but 
of  these  only  two  remain  in  existence.     From  a  table  given  in 
the  *  Post  Magazine  Almanac  for  1869/  it  appears  that  since 
1844  the  number  of  Assurance  Companies  projected  has  been 
not  fewer  than  708,  or  an  average  of  about  thirty  new  Com- 
panies  yearly  ;   though  of  these,  not  more   than   355   became 
founded.     During  the  same  period  328  offices  ceased  to  exist ; 
229  amalgamated   with  or  transferred   their    business   to  other 
companies;    while  59  are  winding  up  in  Chancery.     Of  the 
156  Life  Assurance  Offices  now  carrying  on  business  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  80  are  under  forty  years  old,  and  30  under 
twenty ;  the  average  age  of  the  whole  being  about  twenty-nine 
years.     And  when  it  is  considered  that  it  takes  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  to  test  the  real  solidity  of  a  Life  Office,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  existing 
offices  is  not  without  an  important  significance. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  Companies 
founded  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1844,  from  the  returns, 
imperfect  though  they  were,  made  by  the  Registrar  to  Parlia- 
ment at  different  times.  Thus,  of  131  of  the  new  Companies 
existing  in  1855-6,  50  of  them  had  registered  no  accounts  what- 
ever, while  15  registered  them  in  so  imperfect  a  form  that  no 
intelligible  abstract  of  them  could  be  made.  Of  52  of  the  offices 
'which  did  register  their  accounts,  Mr.  Christie  *  showed  by 
an  analysis  which  he  made  of  them,  that  they  had  received  from 
the  public  1,476,243/.  in  premiums,  of  which  they  had  expended 
not  less  than  888,115/.  in  expenses  of  management,  or  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  entire  premiums  received.  Some  of  the  offices 
were  found,  by  their  own  accounts,  to  have  expended  as  much  as 
73  per  cent,  of  their  funds  in  the  same  way,  leaving  a  compara- 
tively small  balance  in  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured. 

But  many  of  these  schemes  had  been  projected,  not  so  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  assured,  or  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  become  established  offices,  as  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
come  to  possess  a  marketable  value.  They  were  got  up,  like 
Sheffield  razors,  to  sell.  The  proprietors  of  the  new  offices 
were  well-known  men;   few  in  number,  but  geniuses  in  their 


*  *  Abstracts  of  all  the  Accounts  registered  by  Life  Assarance  in  the  United 


from  5th  September,  1844,  when  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Vict.  cap.  1 10, 
to  5th  March,  1856  ;  being  an  Analysis  of  three  Returns  made  to  the 
of  Commons  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  in  the  years  1849, 
Itn^  and  1856/  By  Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  Scottish  Equitable 
liib  Atfurance  Society,  Edinburgh,  1856.  See  also  'Letter  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon. 
*  '  W.  Henley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  regarding  Life 
Institutions/  By  Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the 
of  Actuaries.    1852. 

way ; 
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way ;  and  they  carried  on  their  operations  after  a  regular  system. 
Each  new  scheme  had  its  '  special  feature/  which  was  usually 
set  forth  in  a  preliminary  pamphlet  with  great  show  of  know- 
ledge and  many  professions  of  philanthropy.  It  was  always  the 
public  interest  that  these  projectors  had  at  heart,  *  Codlin  that  was 
the  real  friend,  not  Short' 

A  Board  of  Directors  was  next  appointed,  but 'this  was  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  business.  For  there  are  always  to  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  easy-going,  respectable  gentlemen, 
of  good  position  and  addresses,  ready  to  serve  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  philanthrophy — and  fees.  The  scheme  was  next 
extensively  advertised,  and  the  preliminary  pamphlet  pufTed  in 
the  newspapers ;  after  which  the  puffs  were  collected  as  the 
^  opinions  of  the  press,'  and  republished  as  a  second  pamphlet. 
Thus  the  projectors  of  the  Bank  of  Deposit — one  of  such  Life 
Assurance  bubbles — spent  at  the  rate  of  4000/.  a  year  on  the 
London  newspapers  alone ;  and  another  of  them,  the  Consols 
Insurance,  during  its  three  years'  existence,  expended  at  the  rate 
of  10,000/.  a  year  in  advertising  itself  tlm)ughout  the  country, 
at  the  same  time  publishing  and  circulating  broadcast  a  forty-two 
page  pamphlet  of  newspaper  puffs,  proclaiming  its  superiority 
over  all  other  offices. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  active  agents  was  set  to  work 
upon  that  great  milch  cow,  the  public.  They  were  stimulatec^ 
by  large  commissions — 20  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  first  year's  premiums,  and  5  per  cent  or  10  per 
cent  on  renewals.  The  public,  take  them  as  a  whole,  being 
rather  stupid  at  arithmetic,  and  knowing  but  little  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Life  Assurance,  were  easily  inveigled.  People,  in  the 
country  especially,  are  very  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Com- 
panies with  high-sounding  names,  presided  over  by  titled  direc- 
tors and  Members  of  Parliament,  carrying  on  their  business  in 
metropolitan  offices  of  fine  architectural  elevations. 

Thus,  by  convulsive  efforts,  by  advertising,  and  pamphleteer- 
ing, and  agency — no  matter  though  the  premiums  paid  in  by 
the  assurers  were  altogether  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of 
management — a  business  was  at  length  got  together  by  '  hook  or 
by  crook,'  and  then  there  was  something  to  sell.  Lives  were 
taken  without  much  regard  to  quality;  proposals  rejected  by 
established  offices  were  readily  accepted  by  the  new  ones,  for 
business  of  some  kind  must  be  done,  because  if  there  were  no 
business  to  show  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
Bcll. 

The  Life  Assurance  negotiator  was  also  an  important  personage 
in  the  proceedings.     The  negotiator  resembles  the  beast  of  prey 

which 
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which  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  herd,  and  marks  the  halt 
and  wounded  for  his  own.  He  observes  some  struggling  concern 
bleeding  to  death  and  unable  to  go  further.  He  at  once  hangs 
himself  on  to  it  He  arranges  terms  with  its  managers  and 
directors,  and  proceeds  to  ofTer  it  to  some  other  struggling 
concern  eager  to  swell  its  income.  A  bargain  is  made.  The 
directors  and  managers  are  bought  out  by  a  handsome  money 
payment,  the  negotiator  himself  securing  a  large  life  annuity  or 
its  equivalent  in  a  lump  sum  in  cash.  And  thus  the  victim  is 
cut  up  cleverly,  and  what  is  called  an  Amalgamation  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  history  of  the  Albert  Life  Office,  the  failure  of  which 
has  caused  such  general  consternation  amongst  assurers,  fur- 
tushes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  reckless  speculation  and  spend- 
thrift management  which  we  have  thus  briefly  described.  It  was 
established  in  1838  as  the  Freemasons  and  General  Life,  and 
retained  that  name  until  1849,  when  it  became  changed  to  ^  The 
Albert'  Having  been  able  to  maintain  only  a  sickly  existence, 
its  manager  in  1856  entered  on  a  series  of  amalgamations  or 
purchases  of  the  business  of  other  offices,  most  of  them  as  weak 
as  itself.  In  that  year  the  Beacon,  an  office  only  three  y6ars 
old,  was  bought  up  at  a  cost  of  2239/.  In  the  following  year  three 
more  Companies  were  bought  up  :  the  National  Guardian  (with 
which  the  Official  and  General  had  been  incorporated  four  years 
before)  at  a  cost  of  16,315/. ;  the  London  and  County,  which 
bad^before  absorbed  the  Oak,  at  a  cost  of  207/. ;  and  the  Times, 
which  had  swallowed  up  the  Independent,  at  a  cost  of  21,250/. 
In  the  next  year,  1858,  the  Bank  of  London  and  National  Pro- 
vincial Assurance  was  bought  up  for  the  sum  of  91,641/.  This 
was  an  aggregate  of  five  offices — the  Bank  of  London,  National 
Provincial,  Anchor,  Falcon,  and  Merchants  and  Tradesmen's 
Assurance.  Two  years  later,  the  Medical  Invalid  and  General 
Life  business  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  77,735/.  In  1861, 
the  Family  Endowment  Society,  with  which  the  Empire  had 
before  been  incorporated,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  22^650/. 
In  1862,  the  Kent  Mutual,  which  had  before  absorbed  the  Eng- 
liih  Provident  (formerly  the  United  Homoeopathic),  was  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  15,528/.  In  1865,  the  Western,  which  had 
before  incorporated  with  it  the  Manchester  and  London,  the 
Metropolitan  Counties,  the  St.  George,  and  London  and  Conti- 
nental, was  amalgamated  at  a  cost  of  25,616/. ;  and  finally,  in 
1865,  the  Indian  Laudable  was  amalgamated  at  a  cost  of  972/. 

Heie  was  an  aggregate  of  twenty-two  offices,  none  of  which 
bad  ever  succeeded  in  becoming  established  or  in  doing  a  healthy 

business. 
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business.  They  bad  all,  witbout  exception,  been  suffering  from 
a  bemorrhage  of  expenses  previous  to  tbeir  amalgamation  witb 
each  otber  and  with  the  Albert.  They  bad  been  forced  into 
existence  by  speculation,  and  were  only  kept  alive  by  convul- 
sive efforts  to  obtain  new  business.  Many  of  them  had  never 
published  accounts,  and  those  which  had  done  so  showed  on  the 
face  of  them  that  the  business  they  did  was  unsound.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  the  National  Guardian  showed  that  while 
39,394/.  had  been  received  in  premiums  in  1855,  31,799Z.  had 
been  spent  in  salaries,  commissions,  and  expenses  of  manage- 
ment The  National  Provincial  had  received  38,989/.  in  pre- 
miums, and  expended  24,239/.  in  the  same  way.  Of  upwards 
of  50,000/.  received  by  the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen's  Com- 
pany in  premiums  during  eight  years,  only  18,908/.  remained  in 
hand  on  the  3 1st  January,  3855,  when  the  recorded  accounts 
terminated  ;  while  the  Oak,  the  Official  and  General,  the  Man- 
chester and  London,  and  the  London  and  Continental,  all  spent 
considerably  more  in  management  than  they  had  ever  received 
in  premiums.  Of  the  other  companies,  the  Empire,  the  Falcon, 
the  London  and  County,  the  St.  George,  and  the  United  Homoeo- 
pathic, registered  no  accounts  whatever ;  whilst  those  registered 
by  the  Anchor,  the  Kent  Mutual,  the  Merchants  and  Trades- 
men's, and  the  Times  Life  and  Guarantee,  were  so  confused  and 
contained  so  many  discrepancies  that  they  seemed  rather  to  be 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  bamboozling  and  misleading  the 
public  than  of  furnishing  any  intelligible  information  as  to  their 
actual  state. 

Though  a  very  large  business  was  thus  got  together  by  the 
Albert  Company,  it  was  in  reality  no  better  than  that  of  the 
struggling  concerns  which  it  superseded.  The  lumping  together  of 
twenty-two  unsound  offices  will  no  more  make  one  sound  one,  than 
the  clubbing  together  of  their  debts  by  twenty-two  men  will  make 
them  more  solvent  than  they  were  before.  On  the  contrary, 
the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  bad  businesses  will  only  serve 
to  increase,  if  not  to  hasten  the  final  catastrophe.  Every  suc- 
cessive amalgamation,  no  doubt,  produced  so  much  additional 
income,  but  it  also  brought  with  it  a  more  than  equivalent  of 
liability.  In  the  last  published  prospectus  issued  by  the 
Albert  Office,  the  gross  annual  income  was  stated  to  be  350,000/., 
or  '  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,' — the  premiums  on  the  new 
assurances  effected  in  1868  having  amounted  to  not  less  than 
28,860/.  The  usual  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared  and 
paid  to  the  shareholders,  who  were  congratulated  in  the  usual 
terms  on  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  undertaking,  though  at 
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Flliat  very  moment  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insolvency  !  From  the 
report  published  by  the  official  liquidator,  it  appears  thai  the 
espenditure  has  greatly  exceeded  the  income  during  the  last 
aeveti  years,  leavinop  nothing  to  be  funded  for  the  benefit  of 
assurers;  and  that  on  an  actuarial  valuation  of  the  premium 
e  and  assurance  liabilities  in  1868,  the  total  estimated 
as  considerably  over  a  million  sterling  (l,183,558i.). 
It  Tvill  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  sum  of  '2~i,lb'2l.  paid  by 
the  Albert  for  the  purchase  of  the  rotten  concerns  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  tlieir  cuncoctors, 
directors,  nffidals,  and  the  negotiators  who  arranged  their  sale — 
money  which  represented  no  value  whatever,  no  more  than 
'  butter  gone  into  the  dog's  throat'  —  figured  yearly  in  the 
accounts,  as  if  it  had  been  a  good  and  realisable  asset !  Yet 
tbe  accoULDts  were  duly  audited  by  able  auditors,  and  approved 

(•nd  sanctioned  by  a  Board  of  directors  numbering  amongst  Uiem 
.noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability.  The 
3oard  included  a  noble  lord,  several  landed  proprietors  and 
mercliaats,  four  medical  gentlemen,  a  barrister,  and  a  vice- 
admiral;  while  the  advertised  trustees  included  a  banker,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  an  honourable,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
tiot  even  the  famous  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Company 
could  show  a  better  list  of  directors,  though  It  boasted  of  two 
peers  of  the  realm  for  its  chairman  and  deputy-chairman. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Albert 
Company  was  its  system  of  management  The  respectable 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  Board  seem  to  have  exercised  but 
lillle  control  over  its  affairs,  merely  confirming  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  manager,  lor  whose  personal  benefit  the  concern 
seems  to  have  l>een  mainly  carried  on.  The  liquidator's  report 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Kirby  was  the  original  projector  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  by  the  deed  of  settlement  he  was  appointed 
manager  for  life.  The  remuneration  fixed  by  the  deed  was  very 
moderate,  only  400/,  a  year ;  but  it  also  tontaJneil  this  important 
provision — in  which  the  Albert  Office  did  not  slmid  alone — that 
the  manager  was  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on 
all  the  premiums  received  by  the  Company. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  almost  require  a  compe- 
tilive  examination  to  discover  a  body  of  gentlemen  sufficiently 
obtuse  in  intellect  as  not  to  discern  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  a  system.  But  Mr,  Kirby  never  had  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing any  number  of  respectable  directors  willing  to  serve  him. 
His  Board  even  elevated  him  to  the  office  of  managing-director, 
and  granted  him  a  private  residence,  together  ivitU  ofiices  for 

carrying 
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carrying  on  his  own  private  business  rent  free,  besides  paying- 
him  the  usual  professional  charges  for  conducting  the  legal 
business  of  the  Company. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  arrangement  would  work,  though 
the  accommodating  directors  did  not  see  it,  or,  if  they  did,  con- 
veniently shut  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable  issue.  It  became  the 
manager's  direct  interest  to  introduce  as  many  new  assurers 
into  the  Company  as  possible,  without  regard  to  their  condition^ 
so  as  to  swell  the  annual  income  and  the  corresponding  com- 
mission he  was  entitled  to  receive  upon  it.  And  thus  it  was 
that  lives  rejected  by  other  offices  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
Albert,  though  it  might  be  with  the  addition  of  so  many  years, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  premiums,  as  well  as  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  commission  payable  to  the  manager. 
With  the  same  object  it  became  the  manager's  interest  to  buy  up 
the  business  of  other  Companies,  and  to  amalgamate  with  diem 
for  the  sake  of  the  increased  commission,  on  any  terms.  Hence 
the  purchase  of  one  bad  concern  after  another ;  and  hence  the 
increase  of  the  manager's  income  during  the  four  years  ending 
the  31st  December,  1867,  to  not  less  than  9000/.  a  year. 

But  it  further  appears  from  recent  investigations  that  equally 
rich  pickings  fell  to  the  share  of  the  vendors  of  the  absorbed 
Companies,  and  the  negotiators  for  their  amalgamation.  Thus 
one  gentleman  received  8000?.  as  the  price  for  giving  up  his 
position  as  manager  of  the  Bank  of  London  and  National  Provin- 
cial ;  and  another  is  said  to  have  received  as  much  as  35,000/. 
for  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  Times  Assurance  and  other  equally 
worthless  concerns  to  the  voracious,  business-buying  Albert. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  the  course  of  recent  discussions,  that 
there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  a  policy  claim  by  death  has 
occurred  without  there  being  funds  to  meet  it ;  leaving  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  that  assurers  have  suffered  no  loss  by  the 
failure  of  Life  Assurance  Companies.  But  no  conclusion  could 
be  more  fallacious.  The  numerous  Companies  that  have  broken 
down  and  been  wound  up  have  occasioned  enormous  loss  to 
the  public.  It  is  true,  so  long  as  they  appear  to  be  prosperous, 
puffing  up  the  special  features  of  their  respective  concerns,  with 
pushing  agents  at  work  all  over  the  country,  they  cannot  but 
meet  the  claims  made  upon  them  by  death.  To  fail  to  do  so 
would  at  once  be  fatal  to  their  existence.  But  as  the  inevitable 
end  of  Companies  carrying  on  a  losing  business  draws  near,  long 
before  a  petition  for  winding  up  is  made,  what  happens  ?  Why, 
that  the  assured  having  lost  confidence  in  them,  merely  cease 
paying  any  farther  premiums.    Their  policies  thus  lapse,  and  are 
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forfeited  in  the  ordinary  course.  They  cease  to  have  any  further 
claim  upon  the  Company ;  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
money  they  have  paid  in  the  shape  of  premiums — it  may  be  for 
ten  or  twenty  years — might  just  as  well  have  been  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Indeed,  such  Companies  closely  resemble  the  Benefit 
Societies  of  the  working  classes  described  by  us  in  a  former 
article.*  First  come,  first  served  ;  first  dead,  first  paid ;  but  as 
regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  contributors  '  the  box  is  closed '  as 
efiectually  as  in  any  of  the  rotten  *  industrial '  schemes  so  often 
exposed  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  which  prey  so  industriously  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  public. 

When  a  person  determines  on  assuring  his  life,  it  is  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  a  certain  stipulated  sum  shall  be  paid 
to  his  survivors  at  his  death.  A  policy  of  assurance  which  does 
not  ensure  the  payment  of  the  principal  sum  assured  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  What  the  assurer  intends  by  paying  the  annual 
premiums  required  of  him  is  that  they  shall  be  laid  by  and 
securely  invested  against  the  time — near  or  remote — when  the 
amoant  assured  shall  be  duly  forthcoming.  He  does  not  dream 
of  its  being  expended  on  speculators,  concoctors,  negotiators, 
agents,  directors,  and  managers ;  or  in  forcing  a  high-pressure 
competition  for  business  at  enormous  cost  Rather  than  pay  his 
money  and  invest  his  savings  for  such  purposes,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  for  him  to  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket  and  be 
Us  own  assurer,  accumulating  his  spare  means  at  interest  in  the 
ordinary  way.  And  this  is,  doubtless,  the  conclusion  to  which 
many  persons  have  been  driven  by  recent  experience,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  general  falling-ofT  in  Life  Assurance  business,t 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  efforts  which  the  assurance  offices 
have  been  making  to  increase  it. 

Looking  at  the  discredit  which  has  recently  been  thrown 
upon  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance,   the  question  has  arisen 

•  Art.  •  Workmen's  Benefit  Societies.* — Qtmrferly  Review^  No.  232. 
t  The  magnitude  of  Life  Assurance  interests  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
litt  totai  amoont  insured  by  existing  offices  is  about  340  millions  sterling,  on  which 
tbeset  premiumspayable  annually  amount  to  not  less  than  eleven  millions  sterling. 
Tht  aadior  of '  The  Insurance  Register'  estimates  that,  of  the  sums  assured,  the 
life  Offiecfl  '  believed  to  be  sound  are  liable  for  nearly  300  millions.  The  com- 
*  re  sospense  in  the  progress  of  Life  Assurance  busmess,  occasioned  partly  by 
loM  of  confidence  and  partly  by  the  recent  financial  pressure,  is  indicated  by 
am  of  policy  stamps  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  14th  March,  1869,  which 
tiiat  while  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  policies 
2M,  effected  in  what  are  called  '  Industrial '  offices,  the  solvency  of  many  of 
vUfib  Is  Buve  than  doubtful,  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  general 
of  larger  amounts.  Thus,  in  1865,  stamps  were  issued  for  73,808  new 
aMoring  26,627,7502. ;  but  in  1868  the  number  had  diminished  to  68,056, 
OtUy  23,666,650/. 
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whether  the  public  ou^ht  not  in  some  way  to  be  protected  against 
the  operations  of  unprincipled  speculators  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  The  Legislature  has  made  certain  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  in  the  cases  of  Banks,  Railways,  and 
other  Joint-Stock  Companies.  Why  not  also  in  Life  Assurance 
Companies,  where  protection  is  still  more  necessary?  Under 
the  present  law,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  number  of  persons 
to  get  up  a  Life  Assurance  speculation  under  the  name  of 
a  Company  with  a  high-sounding  title,  and  proceed  to  levy 
money  from  the  public  under  the  pretence  of  assuring  their  lives. 
A  recent  striking  instance  has  come  to  light  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  West-End  flunkies,  who  formed  themselves  into  such  a 
Company,  clubbed  together  a  few  pounds,  got  their  Society  regis- 
tered, advertised  themselves  as  directors  (giving  the  addresses 
of  their  eniployers),  appointed  agents,  and  proceeded  to  *do 
business/  Companies  so  got  up  may  at  present  carry  on  their 
operations  without  any  check  whatever.  They  may  do  with  the 
money  raised  by  them  as  they  think  proper.  They  may  divide 
it  amongst  themselves  as  promoters,  directors,  or  managers. 
There  is  no  law  to  require  them  to  reserve  one  farthing  for  the 
purpose  for  which  assurers  deposit  it  with  them.  The  scheme 
may  be  a  bond  Jide  one,  or  it  may  be  a  swindle ;  .the  credulous 
public  are  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

It  is,  however,  alleged  by  some  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
province  of  Government  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
which  people  may  think  proper  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
assurance  of  their  lives  ;  that  restrictions  on  Life  Assurance,  by 
limiting  competition,  would  tend  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the 
existing  Companies,  and  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  They  hold  that  Life  Assurance,  like  other  branches 
of  business,  should  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  it  is  not  for  Government  to  see  to 
the  solvency  or  otherwise  of  public  Companies.  If  there  be 
unsound  Assurance  Offices,  let  those,  it  is  said,  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  matter  take  care  to  avoid  them.     Caveat  emptor! 

In  dealing  with  such  articles  as  butter  and  cheese,  the  public 
are  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves — though  even  here  they  are  apt  to  be  defrauded  by 
false  weights,  against  which  Government,  though  very  ineffi- 
ciently, endeavours  to  protect  them.  But  with  respect  to  Life 
Assurance,  it  is  altogether  different.  The  public  are  necessarily 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  projectors.  Then,  in  ordinary  business,  over- 
trading  soon   cures   itself.     If  a   trading   Company   undertake 
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obligations  which  it  cannot  fulfil,  or  enter  into  speculations 
which  do  not  pay,  it  is  speedily  brought  up  by  shortness  of 
credit  and  the  recurrence  of  settling  days.  But  in  the  case  of  Life 
Assurance,  the  assurer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assuring  office 
OD  the  other,  commit  themselves  to  transactions  which  may  not 
be  completed  before  the  expiry  of  many  years.  Ought  not, 
therefore,  some  reasonable  precautions  to  be  taken  that  the 
parties  associated  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  lives  are  using  their  powers  honestly, 
and  properly  applying  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  with  that 
express  object? 

When  the  last  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  on 
the  subject  of  Assurance  Associations,  in  1853,  they  found  that 
*  deception  and  misrepresentation  were  practised  on  the  public' 
which  there  were  then  *  no  means  to  prevent,' — that  the  condition 
required  by  law,  ^  that  the  deed  of  settlement  should  be  sigpied 
by  shareholders  equal  to  one-fourth  in  number  and  representing 
one-fourth  of  the  proposed  capital  of  the  Companies,'  had  been 
'extensively  abused  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  signatures,' — 
that  the  annual  balance-sheets  representing  the  state  of  affairs 
of  the  Companies  *  had  been  very  imperfectly  complied  with  in 
many  cases,  and  in  others  altogether  neglected,'  but  that  the 
R^istrar  had  *  no  power  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  spirit, 
w  even  with  the  letter,  of  the  law,' — and  that '  the  publication  of 
accounts  in  their  present  form  has  tended  rather  to  mislead  than 
to  inform  the  public' 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Companies  then  in  ex- 
istence, the  Committee  reported  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  laid 
before  them  went,  it  was  *  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  before  they  entered  upon  their  inquiry.  No  doubt 
(they  add)  instances  of  great  abuses  and  flagrant  frauds  have 
been  disclosed  by  the  witnesses  examined,  but  in  general  these 
comisted  of  an  open  violation  of  all  law,  more  akin  to  swindling 
than  to  regular  trade,  and  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
kfislatioa  to  prevent,  so  long  as  persons  exercise  so  little  pre- 
caution in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.'  The  Committee 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  great  facilities  which  existed  for 
iDwrance  and  other  Companies  being  brought  into  existence 
widumt  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  ^  not  unfrequently 
without  any  bona  fide  intention  of  transacting  business ;'  no  fewer 
dian  311  Insurance  Companies  of  various  kinds  having  then 
ken  provisionally  registered  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1844— tliat  is,  in  less  than  ten  years — of  which  only  140  had 
IwcD  completely  registered,  and  only  96  continued  to  exist  at  the 
dale  of  the  report, — ^a  considerable  traffic  having  been  evidently 
VoL  128.— iVb.  255.  D  carried 
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carried  on  in  the  mere  creation  of  Companies  which  nerer  had 
any  real  prospect  of  a  bona  fide  existence/  * 

The  Committee  in  question  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  editor  of  the  ^  Economist,'  afterwards  Finance  Minister 
for  India ;  and  the  report,  framed  by  himself,  may  be  considered 
to  have  embodied  his  views.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  the  *  supply  and  demand '  argument,  or  to  ignore  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  if  found  applicable  to  the  practice 
of  Life  Assurance.  Every  consideration  was  accordingly  given 
to  the  statements  of  those  whose  evidence  favoured  this  view,  and 
who  urg:ed  the  expediency  of  giving  free  scope  to  competition  by 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  new  offices.  But  the  Committee 
nevertheless  came  to  the  deliberate  opinion  that  Life  Assurance 
differed  so  materially  in  its  character  from  ordinary  trade,  that  it 
might  fairly  be  considered  an  exception  to  the  general  principle 
of  non-interference  with  commercial  transactions.  They  ac- 
cordingly recommended  the  adoption  of  certain  precautions  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  new  Companies,  and  the  enactment 
of  certain  reg^ations  which  all  Companies,  whether  old  or  new, 
should  be  required  to  observe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  pro- 
moters of  every  new  Assurance  Company,  before  being  admitted 
to  complete  registration,  should  be  required  to  invest  at  least 
10,000/.  of  their  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital  in  the  public 
funds,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  hand  fide  intentions,  and  a  security 
for  the  liabilities  of  the  undertaking  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
existence.  In  the  United  States  a  guarantee  of  double  thb 
amount  is  required  to  be  invested ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  bond 
fide  scheme,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  complying  with  the  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Committee  recommended  that  it  should 
be  made  imperative  on  all  Companies  carrying  on  the  business 
of  Life  Assurance  to  make  a  complete  investigation  into  their 
affairs  at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and  exhibit  a  complete 
valuation  of  their  risks  and  liabilities,  and  of  their  assets  to  meet 
the  same ;  and  that  in  each  intermediate  year  between  such 
periodical  balance-sheets  or  valuations,  there  should  also  be 
deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  a  state- 
ment containing  authenticated  information  on  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year  ;  the  amount 
of  expenses ;  the  number  and  amount  of  new  policies  issued  ;  the 
total  number  and  amount  of  liabilities  on  all  current  policies;  the 
total  amount  of  premiums  receivable  on  the  same  ;  the  whole 

♦  *  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Assurance  Associations.'    Ordered  to  be 
printed  16th  August,  1S53. 
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-amount  of  capital,  distinguishing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
invested,  and  specifying  the  securities;  the  average^Srate  of 
interest  received  upon  each  class  of  investments;  ^e  amount 
of  such  investment,  if  any,  on  which  the  payment  of  interest  is 
in  arrears;  and  finally,  the  table  of  mortality,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  used  in  calculating  the  premiums. 

The  valuable  recommendations  contained  in  this  Report  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  though  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
have  since  been  adopted  by  the  principal  American  States* 
in  their  laws  relative  to  the  supervision  of  Life  Assurance 
Offices. 

In  1856,  three  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  carry  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  relative  to  Life 
Assurance ;  but  the  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  was 
withdrawn  at  an  early  stage.  Since  the  sitting  of  the  Committee 
of  1853  the  number  of  new  Assurance  Companies  provisionally 
registered  has  been  233,  of  which  131  were  completely  registered; 
but  of  these  only  33  remained  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1866. 
Had  the  sensible  recommendations  of  the  Committee  been 
adopted  and  embodied  in  a  general  Act,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  projection  of  spurious  Companies  would 
Lave  been  checked,  and  the  ruinous  competition  and  reckless 
expenditure  which  have  issued  in  so  much  public  loss,  would 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  But  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  proved  entirely  without  effect ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  'The  Companies  Act,  1862,'  which  enabled  Joint-Stock  Asso- 
ciations to  be  started  and  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  Limited 
Liability,  the  law  with  respect  to  Life  Assurance  remains  the 
same. 

Occasional    attempts   have   since   been    made    to   bring   the 

•  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Mr,  Eliznr  Wright,  Insurance  Commissioner 
ibr  the  State  of  Massachasetts,  published  in  1867,  contains  the  following  passage  :>^ 
'To  Msssachosetts  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  established  a  system  of  public 
ispcryarion  of  Life  Insurance  which  includes  an  official  valuation  of  policies.  The 
Itj  of  the  valuation  to  an  effective  supervision  arises  from  the  peculiar 
of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance.  In  this  peculiarity  lies  its  greatest  danger 
opportnnity  for  fraud  or  fatal  error.  Life  Insurance  reverses  the  laws  which 
n  all  other  commercial  enterprises  and  investments.  In  the  latter  the  ex- 
peaditone  comes  first,  and  the  jprofits,  if  any,  come  afterwards.  In  the  first  years 
^a  Life  Insurance  Company  its  treasury  overflows  with  the  incoming  premiums, 
iMit  its  liabilities  are  postponed  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.  For  more  than 
Airty  Tears  it  furnishes  a  constant  margin  for  plunder  or  perversion  of  its  funds, 
iridle  Its  ultimate  failure,  though  certain  if  the  opportunity  is  improved,  is  still 
'  Unless  its  condition  is  probed  by  some  decisive  test,  it  exhibits  no 
symptoms  of  its  insolvency  until  the  claims  by  death  begin  to  equal  or 
the  premium  receipts,  and  this  period  will  not  orainanly  be  reached  until 
aoriy  finrty  years*  firom  its  start.* 

D  2  Assurance 
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Assurance  Companies  under  some  uniform  regulation  with 
respect  to  the  registration  of  their  accounts ;  but  the  measures 
proposed  have  fallen  greatly  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  their  adoption  would  in  some  respects  probably  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  Thus  Mr.  Cave's  proposed  Bill  of  last 
session  contained  a  clause  giving  the  power  to  any  twenty  policy- 
holders to  require  an  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  any  Assurance 
Company  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
most  probably  have  been  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the 
lawyers  than  to  the  public ;  while  the  statements  of  account 
required  to  be  registered  with  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have 
supplied  comparatively  little  information  as  to  the  vital  points 
on  which  the  public  most  require  to  be  informed. 

Any  measure  with  the  above  object,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
so  framed  as  to  provide  for  the  most  complete  publicity.  It 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  that  any  chartered  or  incorporated  Com- 
pany should  levy  money  from  the  public  for  a  specific  purpose 
without  giving  full  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
funds  so  levied  are  applied.  The  public  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection to  this  extent  at  the  very  least.  It  will  not  do  to  point  to 
the  influential  and  honourable  names  of  directors  and  trustees, 
and  to  ask  the  public  to  repose  blind  confidence  in  them,  while 
they  on  their  part  treat  the  public  with  reserve  or  secresy.  Full 
publicity  is  the  only  check  upon  that  tendency  to  run  into  care- 
lessness and  waste  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  all  bodies  of  men  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity. 

It  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  largest  and 
most  thriving  of  the  Assurance  Companies  in  this  country  are 
admirably  and  carefully  conducted ;  and  these  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  fullest  possible  publicity.  Nor,  we  believe,  are 
there  any  of  the  best  managed  Companies  but  would  cheerfully 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  any  large  and  well-devised  measure, 
calculated  to  restore  that  public  confidence  in  Life  Assurance 
management  that  recent  events  have  so  seriously  shaken.  And  if 
there  be  offices  whose  transactions  cannot  bear  the  light,  and 
whose  existence  might  be  imperilled  by  the  publication  of  their 
accounts  in  an  intelligible  form  and  in  full  detail,  it  is  better 
that  they  should  cease  to  exist  than  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
operations  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

There  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  framing  a  measure  whick 
should  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  We  have,  indeed,  a 
sufficient  precedent  in  the  accounts  which  Railway  Com- 
panies are  now  compelled  to  publish  annually  for  the  information 
of  their  shareholders,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Act  31  and  32  Vict.  cap.  119.     Every  such  annual  statement  of 

accounts- 
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accounts  must  be  certified  by  the  chairman  or  deputy-chairman, 
and  by  the  secretary  or  accountant  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  by 
the  auditors;  and,  where  expenditure  on  works  or  plant  has 
been  incurred,  by  the  engineer  and  locomotive  suLperintendent. 
A  printed  copy  of  the  accounts  is  required  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  must  be  given  on  application  to  every 
person  holding  stock  or  debentures  in  the  Company.  Non- 
compliance with  any  of  these  requirements  subjects  the  Company 
to  a  penalty  of  50/. ;  and  if  any  statement  in  the  accounts  is 
*  false  in  any  particular  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
signs  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  thereof 
on  indictment,  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  on  summary  con- 
viction thereof  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  50/.'  * 

The  same  Act  also  empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  affairs  of  any 
Railway  Company,  on  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  an  application  from  two-fifths  of  the  holders  of 
ordinary  shares  or  stock,  or  an  application  from  half  the  holders 
of  debentures,  or  two-fifths  of  the  guaranteed  or  preference  stock ; 
bat  the  applicants  must  show  reasonable  grounds  for  requiring 
such  investigation  to  be  made,  and  give  security  for  payment 
of  the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  The  Act  further  provides  that  the 
leport  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
be  printed,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  all  persons  holding  stock  or  de- 
bentures in  the  company;  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry  shall 
be  paid  by  the  persons  on  whose  application  the  inspectors  were 
appointed,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  otherwise  direct. 
Should  the  Company  itself  desire  to  appoint  its  own  inspectors, 
without  referring  the  inquiry  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  com- 
petent for  them  to  do  so  by  resolution  of  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing, the  inspectors  so  appointed  having  the  same  powers  and 
E forming  the  same  duties  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
ird  of  Trade. 

This  law  is  now  in  full  operation  as  regards  the  Railway  Com- 
panies of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  has  any  difHculty  been  ex- 
perienced in  complying  with  its  provisions.  It  may  seem  hard 
fm  Directors  to  be  thus  placed  under  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
compelled  to  make  public  their  affairs  by  fear  of  penalties ;  but 
penalties  have  no  fears  for  those  who  act  honestly  and  have 
oodiing  to  conceal.  The  most  complete  publicity  and  uniformity 
it  railway  accounts  is  thus  secured,  and  shareholders  and  deben- 
Ime  holders  are  enabled  to  watch  and  compare  the  transactions 
4lf  their  respective  Companies  in  detail  from  one  year  to  another. 

*  The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  18G8,  clause  5. 

Such 
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Such  a  law — no  more  and  no  less — is  required  to  ensure 
a  like  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  Life  Assurance  Companies. 
Indeed,  it  is  far  more  necessary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Railway  Companies  do  not,  like  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies, levy  money  from  the  general  public,  repayable  on  certain, 
conditions  at  uncertain  periods.  The  railway  shareholder  can 
part  with  his  holding  any  day,  or  the  debenture  holder  may  call 
in  his  loan,  and  his  interest  in  the  Company  is  at  an  end.  But 
the  Life  Assurance  Company  enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
assurer  to  pay  to  his  survivors,  in  consideration  of  certain  pre- 
miums duly  paid,  a  fixed  sum  at  his  death,  whenever  that  event 
may  happen.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  is  it  not  just,  that  the  assurer 
should  in  the  mean  time  have  some  such  guarantee  as  the  publica- 
tion of  proper  accounts  would  give  him,  that  the  money  he  is  year 
by  year  paying  to  the  assuring  office,  it  may  be  with  difficulty,  is 
not  wasted  in  expenses  of  management  or  fooled  away  in  specu- 
lation, but  is  carefully  laid  by  as  an  assurance  fund  against  the 
time  when  his  wife  and  children,  for  whom  he  is  making  the 
present  sacrifice,  shall  require  it? 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  policy-holder  has  at 
present  no  control  whatever  over  the  concerns  of  the  Company 
with  which  he  is  assured.  It  is  only  in  the  Mutual  Offices  that 
he  has  a  voice.  But  both  in  Proprietary  and  Mutual  Offices,  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  know  that  the  amount  contracted  to  be  paid 
to  his  survivors  at  his  death  actually  exists  in  securities  of  known 
value.  When  the  assuring  Company  gets  into  difficulties,  as  the 
Albert  did,  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  assurer  to  join  another 
office.  He  cannot  recover  the  premiums  he  has  been  paying  in 
for  many  years,  nor  can  he  get  back  the  youth  and  health  which 
he  possessed  when  he  efiected  his  original  assurance.  Hence^ 
if  he  abandons  his  policy,  he  loses  all  that  he  has  paid ;  and  iT 
he  succeed  in  effecting  an  assurance  with  another  office,  it  will 
only  be  at  an  increased  rate  in  proportion  to  his  advanced  years. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  assurer  is- 
fairly  entitled  to  all  the  protection,  such  as  it  is,  which  publicity 
of  accounts  can  give  him, — to  the  same  degree  of  protection,  in. 
fact,  which  Parliament  for  much  less  cogent  reasons,  has  already 
thrown  around  the  holder  of  railway  shares  and  debentures. 

The  provisions  of  *The  Regulations  of  Railways  Act,'  in- 
deed, furnish  a  valuable  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  present  case,  and  sufficiently  indicate  the  sort  of 
information  which  Assurance  Companies  should  be  required  to* 
publish  with  a  view  to  the  public  protection.  Their  annual 
statements  ought  at  least  to  include  a  complete  statement  of 
the    capital  authorised,  created,  and  received,  together  with  a 

complete 
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mpletcr  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  in  all  its  details, 
the  case  of  Assurance  Companies,  this  ought  to  be  made  im- 
perative. Tlie  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure,  as  now 
pubHshed,  are  in  many  cases  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
inform.  They  give  the  amount  insure*!,  the  amount  of  assui- 
ance  fund,  the  amount  of  premium  income ;  hut  the  important 
item  of  working  expenses  can  in  comparatively  few  cases  hi- 
ascertained.  And  yet  the  solvency  or  otherwise  of  a  Life 
Assurance  Office  mainly  depends  upon  the  cost  at  which  its 
new  business  is  obtained  and  conducted.  The  Company  that 
forces  a  business  by  encroaching  im  its  assurance  fund,  is  in  no 
better  condition  than  the  thriftless  merchant  who  forces  a  trade 
by  the  sncrifice  of  capital  as  well  as  profits,  the  end  being  as 
inevitable  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

The  accounts  of  Assurance  Companies,  to  be  complete  and  satis- 
hctory,  ought  to  give  at  least  tlie  following  particulars  as  to  their 
financial  position: — The  amount  of  assurances  in  force;  the 
amount  of  premiums  receivable  on  the  same;  the  total  claims 
paid  during  the  year  ;  the  total  income  received  during  the  year  ; 
the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  and  paid  during  the  year,  speci- 
fying agency,  advertising,  and  charges  of  management ;  the 
amount  of  the  accumulated  fund  and  bow  invested,  stating  the 
particulars  of  such  investments  as  are  not  in  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  the  interest  received  from  such  investments  during  the 
jear,  and  the  amount  of  interest  remaining  in  arrear.  The 
information  published  ought  also  to  include  a  periodical  valua- 
tion of  the  liabilities  and  assets,  setting  forth  the  principles  on 
which  the  valuation  is  made,  viz. :  the  table  of  mortality  assumed, 
the  rate  of  interest  adopted  in  the  calculations,  and  whether  the 
'loading'  is  or  is  not  deducted  in  valuing  the  premiums.  Such 
statement,  certified  by  the  Chairman  and  Actuary  of  the  respec- 
tive Companies,  ought  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  shareholders  and  policy-holder^>. 
The  more  complete  the  information  given  under  tliese  various 
heads,  the  greater  will  be  the  public  confidence  inspired.  Indeed, 
contracts  of  assurance  arc  so  much  more  important — it  might 
almost  be  said,  of  so  solemn  a  character,  compared  with  others — 
that  the  element  of  secresy  ought  entirely  to  be  eliminated  from 
Life  Assurance  accounts.  It  has  also  been  strongly  urged  in 
■onie  quarters,  that,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  audit 
should  be  entirely  independent,  and  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  public  officer  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
Companies. 
U  ought  also  to  be  competent,  as  in  the  case  of  Railway  Com- 
oies,  for  a  certain  number  of  shareholders  or  policy-holders — 
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say  two-fifths  of  either — to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
an  Inspector  of  Accounts,  on  showing  reasonable  grounds  for 
inquiry,  and  giving  security  for  payment  of  the  costs  thereof;  and 
it  ought  to  be  competent  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  officer 
appointed  reporting  that  the  office  is  unable  to  meet  its  obliga* 
tions,  to  prohibit  its  proceeding  with  the  further  collection 
of  moneys  from  the  public,  and  order  it  thereupon  to  be  wound 
up. 

Nor  should  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Committee's 
Report  of  1853  to  be  overlooked, — namely,  the  investment  by  every 
assuring  office  of  a  precautionary  sum  in  Government  securities, 
by  way  of  guarantee  to  the  assured.  This  provision  has  for  some 
time  been  in  force  in  the  principal  American  States,  and  has 
been  found  of  essential  value.  Before  any  Assurance  Office  is 
permitted  to  do  business  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  a 
sum  of  20,000Z.  is  required  to  be  so  invested  ;  and  it  is  even  pro- 
posed in  the  last  Report  of  the  Insurance  Superintendent  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  this  amount  should  be  considerably 
increased.  Besides  which,  if  the  Government  Insurance  Super- 
intendent finds,  on  examination,  that  the  funds  of  any  Company 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  its  liabilities,  it  must  from  that  time 
cease  to  do  business  in  the  States.  Several  English  offices, 
unable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  were  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  closing 
their  business  there;  notwithstanding  which,  they  continued 
their  operations  in  England,  where  no  such  supervision  was  exer- 
cised, until  the  inevitable  break-down  was  reached,  to  the  great 
discredit  of  the  system. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  International, 
which  was  thus  banished  from  the  States  back  to  its  home  in 
England,  where  it  ultimately  fell.  The  causes  of  its  ruin,  which 
were  clear  and  unmistakeable,  are  thus  referred  to  by  the  Hon. 
W.  Barnes,  in  his  last  Report  on  the  Life  Assurance  Offices  of  the 
State  of  New  York : — 

*•  The  International  had  respectable  and  wealthy  names  on  its  Board 
and  among  its  officers  and  fomiders;  it  did  not  lack  scientific  and 
actuarial  ability  of  a  high  order ;  its  average  mortality  did  not  reach 
its  average  expectation.  Its  business  was  large  and  lucrative.  What 
elements  of  success  were  then  lacking  by  which  its  officers  were  dis- 
graced, its  policy-holders  disappoint^,  and  the  fame  of  an  English 
iusuranco  corporation  tarnished,  and  British  credit  destroyed  in  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  innocent  sufifercrs  in  this  country  ?  The  society 
did  not  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  the  net  value  of  its  policies,  and 
the  great  lover  of  compound  interest  had  not  a  sufficient  fulcrum  on 
which  to  exert  its  wonderful  power;  the  officers  received  percentages 
on  the  profits ;  the  agents  received  excessive  commissions,  and  heavy 
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travclUng  and  other  eipensua ;  tba  directors  and  agents  borrowed  tho 
fdndB  on  mere  pereonal  securities;  safe  ii. vestments  at  low  rates  of 
JBtcrcet  were  escbowcd,  and  epecuktivQ  mining  and  other  stocks  p>ir- 
'  *iimim1  :  and  the  kgitiniatu  results  tbllowed  as  inevitably  as  the  actiua 
the  Ian  of  graTitatiun.' 

But  for  the  operation  of  the  United  States  law,  by  which  the 
iDtemational  was  required  to  make  the  usual  deposit  in  Gorern- 
mcDt  Securities,  the  American  policy-holder  would  have  suffered 
thp  total  loss  of  all  the  premiums  they  had  paid.  As  it  was,  the 
precantionary  money  invested  in  Government  Stock  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  meet  abmit  63  per  cent,  of  the  office  liabilities  in 
the  States,  whilst  the  English  assurers  will  lose  every  farthing 
they  have  paid. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  precautions  taken  by  the  States 
legislatures  to  regulate  and  check  the  operations  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  in  reality 
in  anything  like  so  sound  a  financial  condition  as  the  average 
of  British  offices.  The  rise  and  growth  of  Life  Assurance 
in  America  has  been  far  tco  rapid  to  be  healthy,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  speculative 
character.  The  assurers  pay  their  premiums  in  greenbacks,  and 
are  promised  that  the  principal  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  The 
Kcurities  in  which  the  Companies  invest  are  risky,  the  lives  bad, 
«nd  the  expenses  enormous.  Very  few  of  the  New  York  offices, 
even  those  the  longest  established,  have  an  accumulated  fund  in 
tnnd  equal  to  more  than  three  years'  premium  income,  while  the 
greater  number  have  not  more  than  two  years.  Yet  they  nearly 
all  pay  large  dividends.  Indeed,  if  figures  be  worth  anything, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  New  York  offices 
it  manifestly  unsound.  The  Superintendent  of  Life  Assurance 
In  &at  Slate  seems  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  results  of  the 
forang  system  now  at  work  there,  and  in  his  report  he  warns 
the  offices  in  no  unmeasured  terms.  After  referring,  as  above. 
In  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  International,  he  goes  on  to 

'There  are  to-day  American  conipanica  that  have  taken  some  of 

"iiM stops  on  thoir  rood  tu  financial  ruin.     The  re-insiu^ance  reserves 

le  naamaUy,  at  least,  maintaiued,  hut  the  wasteful  commissions,  the 

yopenses,  sahuios  and  extras  in  divers  forms,  the  advances  to 

n  mere  pci'sonal  securities  or  anticipated  commissions,  the 

J  of  commuted  commissioiitj  as   actual   aesots  in   hand,  the 

.  g'd  percentages  of  profits  to  officers,  the  disposition  to  make 

i  ibui  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  the  declorntiun  of  cxcessivo  divi- 

t  based  maiuly  on  uncollected  resources,  the  inordinate  ratio  of 

d  to  realisod  assets,  all  need  reform  or  entire  revolatioii.   Some 
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of  the  purely  proprietary  companies  are  broaching  here  on  American 
Boil  the  heresy  once  so  common  in  England,  that  prudent  management 
will  allow  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  sui^  in  introducing  and 
establishing  their  business.' 

The  excessive  expenditure  which  ruined  the  International  is 
the  rock  on  which  nearly  every  Life  Assurance  Company  that 
has  come  to  grief  has  split ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary 
that  the  details  of  such  expenditure  should  be  published  as  a 
check  upon  future  extravagancies.  The  whole  of  the  money 
paid  in  by  the  assurers  ought  to  be  fully  and  distinctly  accounted 
for.  The  Directors  of  a  Life  Assurance  Company  are  to  be 
regarded  mainly  as  trustees  of  the  assurers  for  Uie  time  being ; 
their  chief  duty  consisting  in  investing  and  preserving  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them.  It  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  expend  them  in 
forcing  business  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  thereby  diminishing* 
the  savings  of  the  assured  and  endangering  the  solvency  of  the 
Companies  themselves.  But  the  pressure  of  competition  has 
become  so  great  of  late  years  that  even  the  soundest  and  best 
established  offices  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  it 

This  excessive  competition  shows  itself  in  several  forms,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  striving  of  the  competing  offices  to  give 
large  bonuses  to  the  assured,  and  in  the  excessive  commissions 
paid  to  agents  for  new  business  introduced.  One  office  adver- 
tises that  it  gave  30^.  per  cent,  on  each  100/.  assured,  at  the  last 
investigation ;  another  advertises  that  it  gave  2/.  per  cent. ;  and 
immediately  the  other  offices  strive  to  compete  with  them,  and 
to  offer  the  same,  or  even  greater  advantages.  This  leads  to  a 
dangerous  practice  in  making  the  valuations;  for  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  may  be  assumed  in  valuing  the  premiums  dian  pru- 
dence would  dictate,  while  the  '  loading  '  may  also  be  encroached 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  declared  surplus.  The 
temptation  of  actuaries  and  managers  to  overvalue  the  assets  is 
very  great,  is  easily  done,  and  difficult  to  detect  A  difference 
of  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  adopted  in  making  the 
calculations,  deducting  12  or  15  per  cent,  from  the  premiums, 
instead  of  25,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  a  large  surplus  will  thus 
be  shown ;  the  actuary,  trusting  to  the  contingencies  of  an  in- 
creased business,  a  very  favourable  mortality,  or  a  higher  realised 
rate  of  interest  on  investments,  for  speedily  rectifying  any  error 
that  may  have  been  committed.  It  is,  doubtless,  this  eagerness 
to  declare  excessive  bonuses  that  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many 
offices ;  had  they  been  less  anxious  on  this  point,  and  kept  in 
view  mainly  the  solvency  of  their  respective  companies — which 
is  the  great  point,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned — not  nearly 
so  many  of  them  would  have  got  into  Chancer}-  to  be  wound  up. 

Another 
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Anotlicr  evil  is  the  excessive  competition  carried  on  rhrougb 
agents  and  in  other  wajs.  An  illustration  of  this  extreme  urgency 
for  business  lies  before  us  in  tbe  form  of  a  circular  issued  bv  a 
Lonilon  office  of  high  standing  to  the  empio)  cs  of  the  Civil  Service, 
oflering  to  each  individual  assurer  10  per  cent,  commissioa  on  the 
~  rst  vear's  premium,  5  per  cent,  as  '  fee  '  on  every  100/,  assured, 
5  per  cent,  commission  on  the  annual  premium  thereafter 
lon^  as  the  assurance  remains  in  force.  The  same  office  issues 
liar  to  agents  offering  them  commissions  ranging  up  to 
25  per  cent.  <m  the  first  year's  premiums,  according  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  new  policies  introduced  by  them,  together  with  a  bonus  of 
from  30/.  to  100/.,  according  to  their  number  and  amount,  front 
four  policies  of  5000/.  each,  to  ten  policies  of  the  same  value  t 

We  have,  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  expressed  our 
opinion  respecting  tbe  employment  of  agents."  We  would  only 
ndd  now  that  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  sum  assured  on 
lives  in  Great  Britain  is  at  least  340  millions  sterling,  tbe  annual 
premiums  must  be,  in  round  numbers,  11  millions,  ujmn  which 
the  annual  sum  paid  to  agents  would  be  550,000/.,  assuming 
diem  to  receive  annually  only  5/.  per  cent,  an  amount  con- 
lidered  only  fair  and  equitable  by  most  of  the  best  offices, 
which  encourage  this  system.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
policy  upon  which  no  commission  is  paid  yields  something  like 
25  per  cent,  more  profit  than  one  from  which  this  deduction- 
bas  been  made,  we  are  amazed  that  assurers  should  be  willing 
In  make  so  large  a  sacrifice. t  But,  granting  that  a  system  of 
aeencv  mav  be  necessary  in  some  offices,  assurers  are,  at  nnv 
mte,  entitled  to  know  that  the  premiums  paid  by  them 
are  not  being  unnecessarily  expended  on  this  seFvice  or  any 
other  branch  of  outlay, — that,  at  all  events,  the  percentage  ot 
'loading'  charged  on  their  premiums  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
management  is  not  exceeded  ;  and  with  this  object  we  hold  that 
ibey  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  information  in  tlie  annual  accounts 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  money  is  applied  or  esijendcd. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  publicity  of  accounts  here 
insisted  on  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  young  and 
''niggling  offices  which  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  firmly  esta- 
Uiihing  themselves  in  the  public  confidence.     Mr,  Finlaison,  the 

'  Sec  •  Qunrterlr  Review,'  vol.  ixiv.,  pp.  30,  31. 

t  We  quire  agree  with  Mr,  Samuei  Brown,  tbe  President  or  Ihe  Society  at 
Aclnuiei,  who  sajs  '  that  the  tjstem  of  paid  agvucica  is  one  which  jaaoy  of  its 
*Bmesl  aupporters  would  never  have  adopled,  if  tlicj  had  not  been  urged  ou  by 
'^  pmsure  from  witliool,  and  of  whii'h  Ihej  would  gladly  get  rid,  provided 
oUleti  could  be  forced  iuto  Ihe  abandon  me  n(,' 

actuary. 
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actuary,  strongly  pleaded  the  cause  of  these  young  offices  when 
before  the  Committee  in  1853.     He  said : — 

*  To  disclose  the  amount  of  business  they  ore  doing  in  their  infjancy 
-would  be  a  grievous  disadvantage  to  them,  seeing  that  it  is  certain  to 
be  published  by  other  offices,  their  rivals  in  business  ....  The 
young  offices  possess  that  activity,  that  thousands  and  thousands  arc 
brought  to  insure  their  lives  by  the  agency  of  young  offices  who  other- 
wise never  would  have  heard  of  Life  Assurance  at  all I  think 

the  activity  of  new  offices  has  this  beneficial  effect  upon  the  country, 
that  it  induces  a  vast  number  to  insure  their  lives  who  never  before 
made  any  such  provision  for  their  fai^cdlies.  And,  therefore,  anything 
that  would  be  discouraging  to  new  offices  I  should  hold  to  be  detri- 
mental in  a  public  point  of  view.'  * 

All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that 
those  who  are  induced  by  Companies,  whether  young  or  old,  to 
assure  their  lives  with  them,  should  be  required  to  give  some  reason- 
able guarantee  that  they  are  setting  aside  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  the  annual  premiums  to  meet  the  claims  as  they  fall  due, 
and  that  they  are  not  spending  the  larger  portion  of  their  income 
in  the  process  of  receiving  it  Assurance  Companies  ought  really 
to  be  as  safe  as  a  bank,  and  at  all  times  equally  ready  and  able  to 
pay  the  claims  on  demand  as  they  become  due.  It  is  for  this 
specific  purpose  that  the  assured  deposit  their  savings  with  them ; 
and  the  directors  of  these  Companies  are  no  more  justified  in 
diverting  them  to  any  other  purpose  than  ordinary  trustees  would 
be  in  misappropriating  the  trust  funds  which  they  are  appointed 
to  administer. 

In  the  mean  time,  pending  the  legislation  which  is  still  wanted 
to  ensure  the  complete  publicity  of  accounts  by  Assurance  Com- 
panies, what  are  the  facts  that  ought  to  satisfy  an  intending 
assurer,  before  committing  himself  to  a  contract  that  is  to  last 
during  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life?  There  are  at  least 
seventy  offices  of  unquestionable  soundness  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  any  of  whom  the  assurer  would  be  perfectly  safe. 
Yet  no  two  of  them  publish  their  accounts  in  the  same  form ; 
and  many,  even  of  the  highest  character,  have  until  within  the 
last  few  years  been  known  as  the  'secret  offices.'  It  is, 
however,  becoming  generally  recognised  that  the  day  of  secresy 
is  past ;  and  these,  like  other  offices,  are  now  publishing  tlieir 
accounts  in  a  form  more  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  than 
they  have  ever  done  before. 

Many  suggestions  have  of  late  been  made  for  ascertaining  the 


♦  Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  1853,  Ans.  580,  618,  619. 
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■oDodness  of  a  Life  Oflice,  but  there  is  none  of  tlicm  that  is  not 
open  to  some  objection,  and  likely  in  spptiiil  cases  to  break 
down.  Thus,  the  test  which  would  be  applicable  to  on  office  in 
wbirb  all  the  declared  profits  are  applied  in  making  additions 
to  the  sums  assured,  would  not  suit  another  office  of  the  like 
smount  of  business  and  age,  in  which  all  the  profits  are  applied 
in  reducinc  the  annual  premiums;  while  a  distinction  would 
also  exist  between  offices  reducing  the  premiums  for  the  whole 
of  life,  and  eshausting  in  one  perioil,  of  say  five  years,  all  the 
JMofits  of  die  preceding  five  years.  Again,  the  mere  ronsidera- 
tioD  of  safety  is  not  the  only  point  to  which  the  assurer  should 
look ;  for  some  of  the  safest  offices  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Ptwprietary  Companies,  which  give  comparatively  small  advan- 
tages to  the  policy-holders  beyond  the  salisfncljon  of  ample  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  best  rough  tests  of  the  advan- 
tage to  \yf  expected  from  assuring  in  an  office — if  any  single 
test  coulil  be  safely  relied  on — would  be  the  smallness  of  the  per- 
centages which  the  unite<l  charges  for  management  and  commis- 
sions hear  lo  the  net  annua!  premiums  received.  The  rates 
of  ciintributi<m  charged  by  all  offices  may  be  regarded  as  alike 
"icienl  J  the  diffisrence  between  them  consisting  mainly  in 
tost  at  which  the  business  is  conducted.  In  selecting  an 
e,  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  large  amount  of  new 
loess  advertised.  This  in  itself  is  no  evidence  of  prosperity 
or  solvency;  and  if  the  large  new  business  have  been  obtained 
by  excessive  expenditure,  il  will  be  more  advantAgeous  for  the 
usurer  to  select  an  office  in  which  the  new  business,  though 
swiiller,  has  been  obtained  at  a  less  profwrtionate  expense. 

Unless  a  sufficient  sum  is  carefully  set  aside  to  meet'  the 
claims  certain  to  arise  in  the  future,  an  office  may  seem  to  be 
M  prosperous  and  doing  as  large  an  amount  of  new  business  ns 
iheAlbert  did,  when  it  is  really  pursuing  the  certain  road  to  ruin, 
h  ought,  therefore,  to  lie  clearly  slated  at  what  cost  the  new 
iwjiiness  has  been  obtained.  But  this  is  one  of  the  points  in 
*liich  ihp  accounts  of  many  Assurance  Companies,  as  now  pub- 
lished, are  so  unsatisfactory.  With  a  great  show  of  publicity, 
'W  carefully  and  systematically  conceal  this  important  item  i>r 
in  form  at  ion.  What  would  be  said  of  a  Railway  Company  that 
published  its  gross  receipts,  and  withheld  all  information  as 
I'Mts  working  expenses?  And  yet  this  is  what  Assurance 
'  "mpanies,  even  ol  good  standing,  are  now  doing;  though  it  Is 
"I  the  very  first  importance  that  the  assurers  should  know  that 
'lie  premiums  which  they  are  yearly  paying  are  not  wastefully 
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expended,  but  carefully  funded  for  the  benefit  of  their  survivors 
at  death* 

Some  of  the  offices  which  withhold  all  information^  as  to  their 
expenses  of  management,  are  nevertheless  profuse  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  unreserve,  and  in  their  display  of  tabular  statements 
•drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  financial  position. 
In  these  statements  they  take  credit  to  themselves  for  deducting 
the  whole  of  the  '  loading '  to  cover  the  expenses  of  management, 
possible  losses,  and  other  contingencies.  But  as  this  *  loading  * 
is  shown  to  amount  to  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  premium 
paid,  and  as  it  is  principally  out  of  this  fund  that  the  bonus 
additions  to  policies  are  obtained,  we  hold  that  the  assurer  is  as 
much  entitled  to  be  informed  as  to  its  application,  and  how  it 
is  expended,  as  with  respect  to  the  other  and  larger  portion  of 
the  premium.  It  is  not  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  '  loading ' 
is  carefully  reserved  and  set  aside,  and  that  it  is  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  the  working  expenses.  Let  us  have  the  figures,  the 
actual  facts ;  and  let  us  be  informed  what  is  expended  on  com- 
missions, on  advertising,  on  management,  and  on  architecture. 
So  long  as  such  details  of  the  expenses  of  management  are  with- 
held, while  no  information  is  vouchsafed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  20  per  cent,  loading'  is  disposed  of,  any  number 
of  tabular  statements  and  so-called  balance  sheets  must  be 
regarded  as  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

Besides  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  cost  at  which  the  new 
business  is  obtained  and  the  existing  business  managed,  the 
intending  assurer  is  also  justified  in  looking  closely  to  the 
liabilities  of  an  office  and  the  amount  of  assurance  fund  accumu- 
lated to  meet  them.  All  other  considerations  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  security ;  and  the  amplest  materials  ought 
to  be  supplied  to  enable  the  public  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  this  point.  It  may  be  that  only  an  actuary  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  any  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  a 
Life  Office;  for  it  is  no  more  to  be  expected  that  the  public 
at  large  can  find  time  to  study  and  master  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
bability on  which  Life  Assurance  is  founded,  than  that  they  should 
individually  master  the  sciences  of  law  or  medicine,  with  the 
Tiew  of  becoming  their  own  lawyers  or  doctors.  At  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  such  an  amount  of 
information  as  to  enable  the  public  generally,  or  at  all  events  the 
actuaries,  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  proximate  opinion  on  this 
subject 

An  office  may  be  considered  sound  when  its  life  table  is 
correct  and  its  mortality  within  the  calculated  average ;  when 
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the  rate  of  interest  on  the  accumulated  fund  is  realised  according' 
to  the  tablei^ ;  and  when  it  holds  in  hand  the  nett  premiums  (exclu* 
sive  of  the  loading)  received  since  the  commencement  of  business, 
less  the  sums  paid  for  death  claims,  cash  bonuses,  and  surrender 
Taloes.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  roughly  esti- 
mating the  proportion  which  the  accumulated  assurance  fund 
should  bear  to  the  annual  premium  income,  or  rather  to  the 
gross  premiums  received  (including  the  profits  divided)  upon  sub- 
sisting poUcies  since  the  commencement  of  a  Life  business.  It 
has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  an  office  ought  to 
show  an  accumulation  of  funds  for  forty  years  or  so  after  its 
institution,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  period  it  has  been  in 
existence;  that,  speaking  generally,  it  should  show  an  accu- 
mulated fund  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
received  on  the  policies  in  force  if  the  Company  is  under  twenty 
jears  of  age,  and  50  per  cent,  if  above  that  age, — increasing 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiums 
Tcccived. 

A  still  rougher,  but  less  reliable  test,  has  been  suggested.  It 
bas  been  said  that  an  office  may  be  regarded  as  sound  that  holds 
eight  times  its  premium  income  in  reserve.  But  this  throws 
entirely  out  of  consideration  the  ages  of  the  subsisting  policies, 
to  which  the  reserved  fund,  to  be  adequate,  must  bear  a  relative 
proportion.  In  the  case  of  a  new  office,  in  which  the  greater 
portioii  of  the  lives  are  young,  such  a  reserve  would  be  far  more 
than  enough ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  old  office,  doing 
comparatively  little  new  business,  and  on  which  the  assurers 
are  well  advanced  in  life,  this  amount  of  accumulated  fund 
would  be  found  altogether  inadequate. 

It  is;,  indeed,  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  condition  of  any 
ofice,  by  these  isolated  tests,  without  also  taking  into  account 
dK  ages  of  the  assured,  the  duration  of  the  policies,  and  the 
death-rate  experience  during  the  existence  of  the  Company. 
The  only  approximate  method  of  satisfying  the  public  on  this 
point  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Friends'  Provident, 
die  Provident  Life,  and  which  other  leading  offices  are  about  to 
firflaw — in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  Parliament — of  pub- 
fidung'  a  tabular  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  policies  in  force, 
die  ages  of  the  assured,  the  amount  of  policies  at  each  age 
ttdoding  bonuses,  and  the  annual  premiums  payable  thereon, 
aocompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  assets,  with  the  table  of 
\itf  and  rate  of  interest  on  which  the  premiums  are  calcu- 
if  to  this  a  like  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
were  added,  with  a  list  of  the  cash  value  of  the  in- 
the  interest  paid  upon  them  (such  as  is  furnished  in  so 
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complete  a  form  by  the  London  Life  Office),  together  with  the 
interest  (if  any)  in  arrcar,  certified  by  the  Chairman  or  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  it  would  probably 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  public  would  thus  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  fullest  means  of  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the 
soundness  and  security  of  any  office.  Even  the  most  unskilled 
in  actuarial  calculations  would  readily  appreciate  such  kind  of 
evidence,  and  it  would  not  be  without  its  influence  in  restoring 
that  public  confidence  in  Life  Assurance  Companies,  which  has 
of  late  been  so  rudely  shaken. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  without 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public  themselves,  all  such 
measures  will  prove  comparatively  inefficient  in  protecting 
them.  The  ignorant  and  ill-informed  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  unprincipled ;  and  the  ignorant  are  as  yet  greatly  in 
the  majority.  When  a  French  quack  was  taken  before 
the  Correctional  Tribunal  for  obstructing  the  thoroughfare 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  magistrate  said  to  him,  '  Sirrah  I  how  is 
it  you  draw  such  crowds  about  you,  and  extract  so  much  money 
from  them  in  selling  your  "  infallible  "  rubbish  ? '  '  My  lord,' 
replied  the  quack,  '  how  many  people,  do  you  think,  cross  the 
Pont  Neuf  in  the  hour  ? '  '1  don't  know,'  said  the  judge. 
'Then  I  can  tell  3 ou :  about  ten  thousand.  And  how  many  of 
these,  do  you  think,  are  wise  persons  ? '  *  Oh !  perhaps  a 
hundred,'  was  the  reply.  '  It  is  too  many,'  said  the  quack,. 
*  but  1  leave  the  hundred  persons  to  you,  and  take  the  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  for  my  customers.' 

And  so  it  is  with  quacks  of  many  other  kinds,  lying  in  wait 
for  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  the  people.  The  most 
unsound  schemes  readily  pass  muster  with  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  what  are  called  the  '  Industrial '  societies,, 
some  of  which — with  as  great  confidence  in  the  public  ignorance 
as  the  French  quack  displayed — boldly  placard  their  adver- 
tisements in  all  the  papers,  and  publish  statements  which, 
if  arithmetic  be  worth  anything,  clearly  prove  their  own 
insolvency. 

A  few  years  since,  a  measure  was  adopted  by  Parliament  and 
passed  into  law,  enabling  the  humbler  classes  to  effect  assurances 
with  Government  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  introduced  the  measure,  it  was 
oiTered  as  a  refuge  from  the  '  error,  deception,  fraud,  and 
swindling  perpetrated  upon  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the 
community.'  But  up  to  the  present  time  that  Act  remains 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the  poor  are  not  yet  protected.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  Government  Industrial 

scheme 
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scheme  in  April,  1865,  to  December,  1868,  only  1789  policies 
had  been  taken  out,  while  the  Industrial  Societies  continue  their 
operations  as  audaciously  as  before. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  some  quarters,  that 
GoTemment  should  take  in  hand  the  business  of  Life  Assurance, 
is  not  justified  by  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  private  enterprise,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions, 
is  unable  to  conduct  Life  Assurance  on  sound  principles.  That 
die  great  majority  of  existing  ofiices  are  sound — conducted  by 
careful,  prudent  men  of  business — and  in  a  position  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  the  last  penny  is,  we  believe,  unquestionable.  It 
is  not  against  these  that  the  public  require  protection.  But 
vith  respect  to  others,  at  present  carrying  on  their  operations 
without  check  or  control,  and  collecting  money  often  from  poor 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  provision  for 
widows  and  children  at  their  death,  it  seems  meet  that  Govern- 
jnent,  acting  in  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  should  see  to 
it  that  the  payments  made  to  such  societies  are  duly  accounted 
for  and  properly  invested,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of 
JO  troly  noble  and  beneficent  a  purpose. 


Art.  III. — History  of  European  Mai'ah  from  Augusttu  to 
Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
London,  1869. 

OF  all  the  branches  in  which  modem  historical  enquiry  has 
developed  itself,  none  can  claim  to  be  either  more  interesting 
or  more  sabstantially  valuable  than  the  history  of  morals.  Standing 
midway  between  the  history  of  speculative  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand  and  political  history  on  the  other,  it  unites  the  attractions  of 
both,  draws  from  both  alike  its  materials,  and  deduces  from  them 
coQclosions  of  the  highest  practical  as  well  as  speculative  import- 
ance. Its  two  leading  aspects  or  divisions,  to  trace  and  determine 
die  action  of  each  of  which  upon  the  other  is  the  student's  great 
oigect,  are  nearly  related  the  one  to  the  history  of  metaphysics, 
the  odier  to  that  of  states  and  nations.  These  two  aspects  cor- 
leqpood  to  the  two  senses  in  which  the  word  '  morals '  is  employed. 
Bj  it  we  mean  sometimes  to  denote  moral  theories  (whether  the 
sjisfems  of  philosophers  or  the  less  developed  notions  of  the  mul- 
lilBde),  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
li^it  and  wrong,  as  to  the  nature  of  happiness,  duty  and  virtue. 
Sosetinies,  again,  we  mean  by  '  morals '  the  classes  of  acts  which 
Sfring  fsom  these  notions  and  beliefs — that  is  to  say,  the  character 
V3.  128.— iVi?.  255.  E  and 
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and  conduct  of  men  considered  in  reference  to  a  standard  (abso- 
lute or  relative)  of  right  and  wrong.  Now  since  speculative  thought 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  formation  of  theories  of 
morality,  its  history  is  constantly  intertwined  with  that  of  moral 
opinions,  and  must  be  attentively  studied  by  one  who  undertakes 
to  describe  their  origin,  their  variations,  and  the  nature  of  their 
influence.  Precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  other  or  concrete- 
side  of  morals — moral  acts — is  occupied  by  political  history. 
For  as  the  history  of  philosophy  shows  us  how  moral  opinions  are 
formed,  so  the  history  of  public  events  shows  us  how  they  are 
tested ;  it  sets  before  us  the  practical  consequences  of  these 
opinions  in  the  acts  of  the  men  who  professed  them,  and  states 
their  result  upon  the  collective  happiness  of  mankind.  Thus 
political  history  renders  its  highest  service,  over  and  above  the 
pleasure  its  narratives  give  to  our  sympathy  and  curiosity,  when 
it  leads  us  up  to  moral  history,  when  it  explains  the  action  of  the 
events  it  chronicles — wars,  treaties,  laws,  constitutional  changes, 
parliamentary  struggles — upon  the  daily  life  of  man,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  it  shows  how  the  characters  of  individual  g^eat  men, 
of  classes,  of  nations,  are  in  the  last  analysis  the  factors  of  history, 
the  permanent  cause  whereto  nearly  every  change  in  the  welfare  of 
a  state  may  be  traced  back.  And  the  peculiar  dignity  and  value 
of  the  history  of  morals  lies  in  this,  that  taking  the  chief  positive 
conclusions  which  political  history  and  the  history  of  speculative 
philosophy  have  worked  out,  it  combines  and  applies  these  conclu- 
sions  to  the  investigation  of  the  most  complex  and  interesting  of 
all  subjects,  human  character,  and  undertakes  to  deal  directly  with 
that  which  is  the  great  aim  and  object  of  all  history,  the  throw* 
ing  of  light  upon  those  practical  problems  of  life  which  eacb 
successive  generation  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  these  remarks,  not  so- 
much  for  their  own  sake,  since  they  are  obvious  enough  to  any 
one  who  thinks  about  the  matter,  as  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
necessary  to  the  historian  of  morals  is  a  familiarity  with  the  facts 
and  mastery  of  the  methods  of  those  other  departments  of  history 
with  which  his  own  is  so  inseparably  interwoven.  To  do  justice 
to  it,  he  ought  to  be  both  a  philosopher  and  an  historian  ;  he 
must  unite  to  the  acumen  and  grasp  of  abstract  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  metaphysician,  that  wide  learning,  knowledge  of 
politics  and  society,  capacity  for  care  and  accuracy  in  details 
which  the  metaphysician  does  not  need,  but  without  which  a 
political  historian,  however  great  his  abilities,  will  fail  to  make 
any  substantial  and  permanent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  Questions  of  morality,  like  questions  of  taste,  are  things 
on  which  any  clever  person  is,  by  many  people,  supposed  to  be 

qualified 
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qualified  to  write,  juat  as  any  clerp^jman  is  rompotent  to  preach 
■  aermoa.  In  reftlity,  few  things  are  harder  ;  a  subjt;ct  on  which 
L.fiverjbodr  can  say  sometUing  is  precisely  that  on  which  it  is  iin- 
I  portant  to  be  able  to  say  something  new  and  forcible.  Tu  treat 
of  any  doctxioe  of  morality  adequately,  a  writer  must  possess  a 
fubtle  and  peoetiating  mind  ;  to  succeed  in  tracing  its  growth 
and  ioHuence,  he  must  add  to  these  qualities  diligence,  accuracy, 
and  unwearied  patience  in  research.  As  for  the  history  of 
European  morttls,  or  in  other  words,  the  history  of  the  changes 
which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  task  to  which  the  most  powerful  intellect  might 
well  devote  the  labours  of  a  lifetime.  And  if  to  attempt  it  be 
the  mark  of  a  noble  ambition,  to  attempt  it  without  a  long  course 
of  preliminary  thought  and  study  is  a  far  more  certain  mark  of 
ignorance  and  presumption.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  qualifica- 
tiona  which  the  author  of  this  'History  of  European  Morals' 
brings  to  his  work. 

First  among  them  is  one  which  all  readers  can  appreciate. 
Mr.  Lecky  is  the  master  of  a  singularly  easy  and  agreeable,  albeit 
lomewbat  feminine,  style.  He  is  clear,  equable,  flowing;  some- 
what given  to  mannerisms,  and  somewhat  too  apt  to  seize  every 
occasion  for  pouring  a  stream  of  sugary  eloquence  over  well-worn 
morml  commonplaces,  but,  in  the  main,  free  from  that  epigram- 
matism  and  straining  after  effect  which  so  few  even  of  our  best 
writers  wholly  escape.  He  carries  us  along  with  a  smooth  and 
pleauant  motion,  which  recalls  tlie  manner  of  the  great  eighteenth- 
Gentary  masters  of  composition — of  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith;  and  he  makes  the  steps  in  his  reasoning  follow  one 
another  so  easily  and  naturally  that  we  sometimes  forget  to  watch 
it  with  sufficient  closeness,  and  find  ourselves  unexpectedly  landed 
in  conclosions  which  wc  are  not  prepared  to  accept.  He  has  an 
excellent  gift  of  story-telling,  and  has  turned  his  wide  reading 
to  good  account  by  selecting  from  the  works  he  has  i>erused 
I  ^reat  number  of  anecdotes  tending  to  establish  or  illustrate  the 
propositions  he  lays  down.  Of  the  mass  of  curious  information 
thus  collected,  a  good  deal  comes  from  sources  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  reader;  and  many  persons  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  taste  for  investigating  the  graver  questions  raised  by 
the  book  may  be  attracted  and  benefited  by  the  interesting  details 
respecting  the  social  life  of  the  past  with  which  it  abounds. 
In  managing  his  anecdotes,  Mr.  Lccky  has  displayed  no  mean 
Uterary  skill.  They  serve  at  once  to  adorn  and  to  relieve  his 
philosophical  reflections,  reflections  of  which  he  has  so  targe  a 
store,  that  without  some  such  relief  they  could  not  but  oTertar 
the  reader's  attention.  His  mind,  if  not  powerful,  is  quick, 
E  2  active, 
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active,  ingenious,  and  marked  by  a  great  facility  in  gene- 
ralisatioa  It  is,  if  one  may  use  a  rather  hackneyed  illustration, 
a  species  of  light  and  friable  soil,  where  every  seed  that  falls 
takes  root,  springs  up,  bursts  readily  into  leaf  and  flower,  and 
ends  by  bearing  a  fruit  that  is  scarcely  worth  the  picking.  Many 
of  his  conclusions  appear  to  us  unsound ;  many  more  are  inca- 
pable of  proof:  yet  even  these  have  their  use,  for  they  may  set 
the  readers  mind  to  work,  and  suggest  to  him  new  aspects  of 
facts,  and  new  lines  of  inquir}*.  And  thus,  although  there  is 
little  original  thought  in  the  book,  and  few  of  its  main  themes 
are  worked  out  with  sufficient  fulness  and  accuracy  to  leave  any 
permanent  impression  on  the  mind,  much  less  take  their  place 
among  established  truths,  still  the  ingenuity  which  throws  out 
so  many  suggestions,  and  the  elegance  which  groups  them  so 
artistically,  give  to  the  whole  a  life  and  variety  which  is  often 
wanting  in  treatises  of  greater  substantial  value.  There  is  also 
much  to  commend  in  the  elevation  of  its  moral  views.  It  abounds 
with  the  evidences  of  tender  and  refined  feeling  ;  it  shows  also  a 
range  of  sympathy  wide  enough  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  very 
diverse  schools,  while  yet  the  essential  differences  of  virtue  and 
vice  are  keenly  perceived  and  forcibly  expressed.  There  is  especi- 
ally one  moral  excellence,  a  far  from  common  one,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Lecky  does  not  always  succeed  in 
being  fair ;  what  man  does  ?  He  maintains,  with  occasional  and 
somewhat  affected  professions  of  reverence,  a  patronising,  almost 
supercilious  tone ;  and  treats  Christianity  in  particular  with  an 
air  of  conscious  and  condescending  superiority,  which  might 
provoke  if  it  did  not  amuse  us.  But  at  least  he  always  tries 
to  be  fair.  He  is  no  intolerant  apostle  of  utilitarian  progress  : 
no  repeater  of  a  string  of  barren  formulas  about  Science  and 
Humanity.  He  is  willing  to  seek  excellences  in  the  most 
unlikely  quarters :  he  never  writes  with  the  violence  of  a 
partisan. 

These  merits, — these  qualities  of  style,  manner,  and  tone, 
are  considerable  merits.  They  are  qualities  which  have  always 
their  value  in  literature,  and  whose  possession  is  in  our  day 
enough  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  popular  lecturer,  or  writer 
of  essays  on  social  subjects — such  papers  as  men  dawdle  over 
for  half  an  hour  after  dinner  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  club. 
And  if  he  confined  himself  to  such  essays,  none  would  dawdle 
over  him  with  more  pleasure  than  we  should,  or  be  slower  to 
complain  of  his  work.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  content  with 
this,  but  aspires  to  compose  grave  and  weighty  treatises,  from 
which  more  must  be  exacted.  Ingenuity,  ease  of  style,  good 
tone  and  feeling,  are  gifts  which  the  historian  dare  not  think 

lightly 
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lightlj  of;  but  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  historian. 
Strength  and  precision  of  thought,  force  of  imagination,  accuracy 
in  the  treatment  of  details,  critical  discrimination,  sobriety  of 
judgment, — these  are  the  qualities  without  which  no  great  his- 
torical work  can  be  produced ;  and  in  these  qualities  the  book 
before  us  is  utterly  wanting.  It  has  neither  subtlety  of  analysis 
nor  exactness  of  thought :  it  is  loose  in  its  reasoning,  inaccurate 
in  its  facts,  and  occasionally  betrays  an  ignorance  which  takes 
one's  breath  away. 

The  vagueness  and  looseness  of  thought  which  are  apparent 
throughout  the  treatise  meet  us  on  its  threshold.  The  subject  is 
not  clearly  conceived  of;  its  limits,  in  point  of  time,  are  ill- 
chosen,  and  those  chosen  are  not  adhered  to.  Mr.  Lecky  does 
not  understand  the  difference  between  history  and  disquisition ; 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  he  takes  a  history  to  be  a  series  of 
rambling  essays  tricked  out  with  anecdotes,  instead  of  an  exposi- 
ticHi  of  facts  leading  up  to  general  conclusions.  Hence  he  is 
constantly  wandering  off  into  irrelevant  discussions,  and  passing 
by  many  important  sets  of  facts  without  investigation.  Although 
an  historian  of  morals  ought  to  have  mastered  the  leading 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments,  since  he  has 
to  trace  the  development  of  these  theories,  and  explain  their 
respective  effects  on  those  who  held  them,  it  is  no  part  of  his 
business  to  enquire  into  their  truth,  and  pronounce  in  favour  of 
some  one  among  them.  In  fact,  if  he  docs  so,  he  forsakes  that 
external  and  impartial  position  which  it  is  usually  the  historian's 
chief  fSort  to  preserve.  He  weakens  the  strength  of  his  con- 
clusions, and  perplexes  his  readers  by  mixing  up  mere  matter  of 
speciilati<m  with  what  profess  to  be  positive  historical  results. 
This  mistake  Mr.  Lecky  commits  at  the  outset,  spending  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  upon  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
soondness  of  the  utilitarian  and  what  he  calls  the  intuitive 
doctrine  of  morals,  an  examination  which  is  not  needed  as  an 
introduction  to  his  proper  subject,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  he  has 
seldcnn  occasion  to  refer  afterwards.  Nor  is  the  wantonness  of 
this  discussion  redeemed  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  Fully  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  main  thesis — ^thinking,  like  him,  that 
die  utilitarian  scheme  is  a  very  one-sided  and  inadequate  ex- 
plainitian  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  our  nature,  we  may  the 
mote  freely  confess  that  he  seems  to  have  added  little  or  nothing 
tD  the  arguments  with  which  the  world  is  already  familiar. 
AUMmgh  too  long  for  the  place  where  he  has  put  itj  his  account 
4f  tke  controYersy  is  far  too  short  and  sketchy  to  have  an  inde- 
yalne.  Acute  remarks  are  scattered  through  it ;  but  it 
system  and  logical  cohesion,  and  in  particular  betrays  a 

surprising 
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surprising  ignorance  of  the  greatest  modem  thinkers  of  the  anti- 
utilitarian  school.  The  popular  utilitarianism  of  the  hour  thinks 
it  a  fine  thing  to  sneer  at  German  metaphysics.  Mr.  Leckj 
knows  better  than  that,  and  it  is  therefore  all  die  stranger  to  find 
him  writing  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  morals  before 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  upon 
them  bj  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  H^;el,  not  to  mention  other  scarcely 
less  famous  names.* 

It  is  not  in  the  introductory  chapter  only  that  we  find  the 
proper  subject  of  the  treatise  forsaken  for  irrelevant  discussicm. 
Apropos  of  the  moral  changes  brought  about  by  Christianity, 
Mr.  Lecky  takes  occasion  to  drag  in  a  history  of  the  persecutions 
it  underwent  from  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  these  were  much  less  serious  than  Christian  writers 
have  commonly  fancied,  and  opposed  no  great  obstacle  to  its 
ultimate  triumph.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it 
belongs  either  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  to  the  general 
history  of  the  times,  and  could  well  be  spared  from  a  histoiy  of 
morals;  the  rather  as  Mr.  Lecky  adds  scarcely  anything  to 
what  Dodwell,  Gibbon,  and  others  have  already  told  us.  It 
seems  (like  a  good  deal  besides  in  the  book)  to  have  been  intro- 
duced here,  not  because  it  was  wanted,  but  because  the  author 
happened  to  have  got  up  the  question,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
not  to  turn  the  entries  in  his  note-book  to  some  account 

The  limits  of  time  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  assigned  to  his  history, 
are  the  reign  of  Augustus  at  one  end,  and  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne at  the  other.  To  divide  history  into  periods  is  proverbially 
difiicult :  and  in  a  history  of  opinions  and  manners,  where  those 
great  events  and  personages  which  stand  out  prominently  in  poli- 
tical history  are  wanting,  one  era  passes  by  such  imperceptible 
transitions  into  another  of  a  different  character,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  at  any  one  point  of  time 
without  destroying  the  significance  of  those  phenomena  which 
can  be  understood  only  by  seeing  what  they  arose  out  oi^  and 
what  they  eventually  produced.  Mr.  Lecky  could  not  hope  to 
escape  this  difiiculty;  but  he  has  needlessly  aggravated  it  by 
choosing  the  time  of  Charlemagne  as  the  goal  of  his  labours.  As 
the  age  of  Augustus  is  that  of  the  birth  of  Christianity,  of  the 
extinction  of  liberty  at  Rome,  and  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  under  one  government,  it  is  perhaps 
as  good  a  starting  point  as  could  well  be  found.  But  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  witnesses  neither  the  extinction  nor  the  foundation  of 
anything ;  it  is  a  period  whose  chief  characteristic  is,  so  to  speak, 

*  A  singular  instance  of  his  ignorance  of  the  history  of  metaphysics  is  affnded 
by  his  mention  (ii.  205)  of  *  the  philosophic  scepticism  of  Hume  and  Kant ' ! 

its 
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its  want  of  character;  a  time  when  the  materials  of  modem 
cirilisation  lay  tossing  and  seething  together,  having  not  jet  found 
their  level,  nor  attained  that  state  of  equilibrium  which  could 
permit  the  development  of  new  and  stable  forms.  In  political 
history  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  by 
a  Prankish  king,  is  no  doubt  a  landmark  of  the  first  importance^ 
for  it  determined  the  whole  subsequent  system  of  relations 
between  the  states  of  continental  Europe.  •  But  as  regards  those 
social  and  moral  phenomena  which  are  his  proper  subject, 
Mr.  hedkj  ought  either  to  have  halted  in  the  days  of  Theodoric 
■and  Clovia,  when  the  old  Greco-Roman  society  was  in  the  last 
throes  of  dissolution ;  or  gone  on  to  the  days  of  Hildebrand  and 
WilUam  the  Conqueror,  when  the  new  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
jocie^  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  definitely  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements.  To  stop  at  any 
point  between  A.D.  500  and  A.D.  1100  is  to  miss  the  whole 
significance  of  the  six  centuries  that  lie  between.  And  in  so 
•st^pin^,  Mr.  Lecky  shows  what  other  parts  of  his  book  lead 
^me  to  snspect,  that,  like  many  other  people,  he  does  not  know 
the  diflkrence  between  the  centuries  of  darkness  up  to  the  eleventh, 
4nd  the  centuries  of  the  dawn  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation:  he  lumps  them  all  confusedly 
together  as  the  ^  Middle  Ages.'  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
liis  instincts  have  proved  better  than  his  deliberate  judgment. 
Though  professing  to  close  his  narrative  with  Charlemagne,  he 
has  in  many  instances  traced  the  operation  of  particular  moral 
■canies^  or  the  development  of  particular  institutions,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  sometimes  even  to  our  own  days,  unconsciously 
condemning  his  own  plan,  but  adding  to  the  interest  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  work. 

The  vague  way  in  which  the  subject  is  conceived  of  and 
-defined,  is  only  a  type  of  the  tendency  to  looseness  and  haziness 
of  thooght  which  meets  us  everywhere  in  these  volumes.  Like 
die  style,  the  reasoning  flows  easily;  but  it  is  not  close  nor 
^XMCL  There  is  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  obvious  and  fre- 
•qoently  superficial  views  of  a  question ;  and  although,  as  has 
ud  already,  the  suggestions  thrown  out  are  generally  inge- 
they  are  subjected  to  no  searching  criticism.  The  author 
Ofmtent  if  they  are  plausible  and  pretty.  Very  many  of  them  are 
which  could  have  occurred  to  none  but  a  clever  man,  but 
which  a  judicious  man  would  have  dismissed  after  five  minutes' 
'dtooght.  A  writer's  judgment,  as  was  said  long  ago  of  a  poet's, 
is  iibown  as  much  by  rejection  as  by  admission;  and  Mr. 
liSckj  would  deserve  twice  the  praise  he  is  now  entitled  to,  if  he 
bow  to  blot  discreetly.    For  instance,  we  are  told  by  him  that 

'humility 
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^  humility  was  the  very  principle  and  root  of  the  moral  qualities^ 
of  the  ascetic'  *  Surely  pride  is,  at  least  as  often  as  humility,  the 
root  of  asceticism  ;  it  is  a  belief  in  his  own  dignity  rather  than 
a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  that  leads  a  man  to  make  his  desires 
and  emotions  bend  before  his  sovereign  will.  In  another  place  t 
he  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  belief  in  future  punishment,  that '  the 
Catholic  priests  resolved  to  base  their  power  upon  the  nerves,'  as 
if  he  thought  the  doctrine  of  future  torments  was  the  deliberate  in- 
vention of  persons  who  did  not  themselves  hold  it  Speaking  of 
the  way  in  which  taste  changes  as  civilisation  progresses,  he  makes 
a  singularly  unhappy  remark :  '  A  steady  modification  of  tastes 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation.  The  preference  of  gaudy  to 
subdued  tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a  florid  to  a  chaste  style,  of  con- 
vulsive attitudes,  gigantic  figures,  and  strong  emotions,  may  be 
looked  for  with  considerable  confidence  in  an  uninstructed  people/ 
A  comparison  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico  and 
John  Bellini,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  the  Caracci,  Dome- 
nichino,  and  Rubens,  on  the  other,  would  be  an  interesting 
illustration  of  this  piece  of  aesthetic  generalisation.  In  another 
place  he  ascribes '  the  aversion  of  the  ancients  to  physical  science  * 
to  *  their  belief  in  the  capricious  divine  government  of  all  pheno- 
mena.' '  The  ancients '  had  no  '  aversion '  to  physical  science  ; 
and  the  indifference  to  it,  which  some  of  their  greatest  philoso- 
phers displayed,  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which 
this  belief  in  a  capricious  divine  government  (itself  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  Mr.  Lecky)  had  a  very  subordinate  place,  if  it  had 
a  place  at  all.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  who  had 
read  Plato  could  have  written  such  a  sentence ;  he  who  has 
not,  is  not  qualified  to  talk  about  Greek  philosophy.  To  prove 
the  severe  views  taken  of  suicide  by  some  of  the  ancients,  he 
quotes  X  Virgil's  lines  (^n.  vi.),  describing  their  unhappy  state 
in  the  lower  world,  entirely  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  poet, 
who  puts  them  in  no  worse  position  than  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
heroes  whom  iEneas  meets  with  in  the  same  part  of  Hades,  and 
ascribes  their  sorrow  to  regret  at  the  rash  act  which  hurried 
them  from  the  world  above  to  the  world  below.  §  This  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  of  Mr.  Lecky's  carelessness  in  quoting' 
passages,  whose  real  drift  he  has  not  stopped  to  examine. 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  Areopa* 
gites  condenming  a  boy  to  death  for  amusing  himself  by  picking 
out  the  eyes  of  quails,  which  is  cited  to  show  the  severity  with 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  162.  t  lb.  p.  222.  .  %  lb.  224. 

§  The  lines  are  do  doubt  in  part  suggested  by  the  answer  which  the  shade  of 
Achilles  makes  to  Odysseus  in  the  Eleventh  Book^  of  the  Odyssey ;  but  Virgil 
has  characteristically  specialised  the  idea.  ^ 

which 
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which  cruelty  to  animals  was  visited  by  the  Greeks ;  whereas 
Quiotilian,  who  tells  the  story  (Inst  v.  9),  says  expressly  that 
he  believes  the  Areopagites  punished  the  boy  because  they  con- 
sidered such  a  habit  to  be  a  sign, '  perniciosissimae  mentis,  multis- 
qae  malo  futurae,  si  adolevisset.' 

As  Mr.  Lecky's  tendency  to  multiply  illustrations  leads  him  to 
adduce  many  irrelevant  ones,  so  his  craving  for  novelty  constantly 
leads  him  to  propound  far-fetched  or  absurd  explanations  of  the 
simplest  facts.  In  a  writer  who  can  at  times  be  so  sensible,  this 
faculty  for  the  discovery  of  mares'  nests  is  truly  surprising.  Two 
or  three  instances  are  all  we  have  space  to  give.  *  In  vol.  ii.  p.  200, 
*  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  that  distinguish  Protestant  from  Catholic  popula- 
tions^' is  attributed  '  to  the  suppression  of  monastic  institutions  and 
habits,  to  the  stigma  which  Protestantism  has  attached  to  men- 
dicancy, which  Catholicism  has  usually  glorified  and  encouraged 
[this  is  far  too  strongly  put] ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  action  of  free 
pditical  institutions,  which  have  taken  deepest  root  where  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  have  been  accepted,'  ignoring  the 
two  most  obvious  and  potent  causes,  the  assertion  by  Protestantism 
of  the  independence  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  soul, 
and  the  fact  that  Protestantism  has  chiefly  prevailed  in  nations 
whose  type  of  character,  even  before  the  Reformation,  was  far 
more  self-assertive  or  self-reliant  than  that  of  the  races  which 
have  remained  Catholic.  In  fact,  it  was  in  great  measure  because 
this  was  their  character  that  the  English  and  Germans  embraced 
Protestantism  ;  and  those  free  political  institutions  which  Mr. 
Lecky  regards  as  the  cause  of  Protestant  self-respect,  may  more 
properly  be  regarded  as  partly  its  result  and  partly  another  result 
of  the  nme  cause.  Again  we  are  told  (ii.  197)  that  '  nearly  all 
the  feudal  and  other  organisations  that  arose  out  of  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  inti- 
mately related  to  the  Church,  not  simply  because  the  Church 
supplied  in  itself  an  admirable  model  of  an  organised  body,  but 
also  because  it  had  done  so  much  to  educate  men  in  habits  of 
obedience ;'  as  if  *  habits  of  obedience '  had  anything  to  do  with 
die  matter,  or  any  explanation  were  needed  of  the  fact,  that*  in 
SB  mgt  when  religion  (or  rather  the  Church)  governed  all  the 
dionghts  and  feelings  of  mankind,  every  organisation  was  pro- 
kmuSlj  influenced  and  interpenetrated  by  ecclesiastical  ideas. 
Id  aaodier  place  (iL  389)  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  it  '  a  striking  illus- 
of  tne  qualities  which  prove  most  attractive  in  a  woman, 

are  trifling  in  themseWes :  it  is  their  frequency  which  shakes  our  con- 
ia  an  historian's  judgment 

that 
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that  one  of  whom  if  e  know  nothing  except  her  gentleness  and 
her  sorrow,  should  have  exercised  a  magnetic  power  upon  the 
world,  incomparahly  greater  than  was  exercised  by  the  most 
majestic  female  patriots  of  Paganism.'  Docs  he  suppose  that  the 
influence  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  name  has  heen  due  simply  to  her 
gentleness  and  her  sorrow  ?  or  can  he  point  to  any  of  the  '  nm- 
jestic  female  patriots  of  Paganism'  who  was  worshipped  as 
SeoTOKOf:  ?  Describing  the  history  of  mendicancy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  censures  occasionally  passed  on  it,  he  mentions 
that '  William  de  St  Amour  denounced  the  mendicant  orders  at 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,'  fancying,  it  would  seem,  that  it 
was  because  the  Dominicans  were  a  mendicant  order  that  William 
of  St  Amour  attacked  them  I  One  might  have  expected  a  his- 
torian of  mediaeval  morals  to  know  something,  even  if  but  a 
little,  of  the  history  of  the  greatest  mediaeval  University.* 
Apropos  of  the  tenderness  to  animals  shewn  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
be  quotes  the  precept  against  yoking  together  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
without  explaining  in  what  way  this  would  be  cruel  to  either 
animal,  and  entirely  mistaking  the  motive  of  the  command,  whose 
•origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  feeling  which  forbade  the  Israelites 
to  wear  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen,  or  to  sow  a 
£eld  with  mingled  seed.    (Levit  xix.  19.) 

Of  that  maturity  of  thought  which  comes  when  long  and 
patient  study  has  made  a  man  feel  where  the  difficulties  of  his 
subject  lie,  and  perceive  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  his  own  theories,  we  find  few  traces.  Pains  are  bestowed 
on  the  embellishment  of  the  more  popular  topics;  eloquence 
is  expended  in  illustrating  obvious  conclusions ;  digpressions  are 
introduced  which  could  well  be  spared ;  while  meantime  the 
weightier  problems  which  lie  round  the  inquirer's  path  are 
hastily  glanced  at  or  passed  by  in  silence. 

It  is  easy,  for  instance — and  Mr.  Lecky  does  it  with  an  el^^ant 
•ease  beyond  that  of  most  men — to  describe  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  Rome  under  the  early  empire,  and  quote  lines  from 
rhetorical  poets,  like  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  in  which  the  old 
:Superstitions  are  contemptuously  described  as  scarcely  fit  for 
the  meanest  of  the  vulgar.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  worship  of  the  ancient  deities  was  by  no 
means  extinct,  and  that  religious  belief  of  one  kind  or  another 
still  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  this  influence  ?  what 
•were  the  elements  of  its  strength  ?  in  what  way  was  it  related  to 


*  In  a  note  to  this  passage  Mr.  Lecky  seems  half  to  see  his  blander ;  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  odd  that  he  should  have  allowed  the  passage  in  the  text  to  stand. 


men's 
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men's  moral  practice  ?  Whj  did  the  Roman  Empire,  with  so 
maoj  splendid  advantages,  decaj  morally,  socially,  aesthetically, 
as  well  as  politically  ?  With  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  question 
*  of  ancient  history,  our  author  never  really  ventures  to  grapple. 
Description  is  his  forte,  and  many  phases  of  ancient  life  are 
set  forth  in  his  pages  with  much  skill  and  grace ;  yet  we  no-  • 
where  find  him  attempting  to  draw  any  complete  picture  of  the 
moral  condition  of  either  the  Roman  or  the  barbarian  world  at  any 
moment  in  their  history ;  to  bring  before  us  society  as  a  whole,  to 
exhibit  the  workings  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  that 
moved  it,  the  beliefs  which  tinged  men  s  feelings  and  governed  their 
actions^  to  sam  up  all  the  result  of  all  these  complex  influences — 
leligioos,  philosophical,  physical,  political — ^upon  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  ordinary  citixen.  Accounts  of  particular  usages,  like 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  or  particular  moral  tendencies  like  that  to 
saoetic  aelf-mortification,  have,  when  taken  by  themselves,  no 
great  worth,  and  may  even  mislead :  they  need  to  be  connected 
and  hanncmised  by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  state  of 
things  which  they  form  a  part  of :  and  it  is  from  such  a  review, 
not  from  any  number  of  anecdotes  relating  to  isolated  customs, 
that  the  modem  reader  can  best  learn  what  are  the  great  and 
permanent  di&rences  between  the  society  and  the  ideas  of  his 
own  time  and  those  of  dying  Paganism  and  nascent  Christianity. 
True,  to  draw  such  a  picture  taxes  all  the  powers  of  a  strong 
imagination,  which  has  made  its  own  and  recombined  the 
materials  accumulated  by  long  and  laborious  study.  But  the 
great  historian  is  known  by  his  imagination  almost  as  certainly 
as  die  great  poet,  and  without  study,  painful  and  accurate,  no 
man  can  deserve  to  be  called  an  historian  at  all. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is,  if  not  the  gravest  fault  of  the  book, 
die  £uih  for  which  its  author  may  be  most  justly  blamed — its 
want  €i  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  its  loose  and  uncritical  way 
of  citing  authorities  and  stating  facts.  Mr.  Lecky  has  beyond 
doafat  read  widely,  but  neither  widely  enough  nor  in  the  best 
quarters.  For  the  greatest  part  of  his  materials  he  seems  to  have 
trusted  to  second-hand  authorities,  writers  sometimes  English,  but 
man  fineqnently  French,  who  have  compiled  special  treatises  on 
particnlar  branches  of  his  subject,  e,g,  slavery,  Roman  manners, 
die  condition  of  women,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  growth  of 
t,  and  to  have  seldom  gone  to  the  original  sources 

when  a  reference  contained  in  these  writers  sent  him  there. 
Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  use  of  such  compilations : 

of  them  are  the  work  of  men  of  established  historical 
r,  and  without  their  aid  it  would  be  impossible  to  travel 

field  so  wide  as  that  of  Mr.  Lecky's  dissertation.     Never- 
theless, 
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theless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  been  confined, 
apparently  by  ignorance  of  German,  to  books  written  in  or  trans- 
lated into  French,  seeing  that  the  German  treatises  which  exist 
on  these  topics  are  much  more  fuli,  and,  in  general,  also  more 
accurate.  And  it  is  a  still  greater  misfortune  that  he  should  not 
have  undertaken  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  original  authorities. 
They  do  for  the  student  something  the  best  second-hand  compi* 
lation  can  never  do, — they  give  the  facts  in  the  aspect  which 
they  bore  to  contemporaries,  and  on  which  their  significance 
to  the  historian  mainly  depends:  it  is  from  them  only,  not 
merely  from  what  they  tell,  but  from  the  way  they  tell  it, 
that  he  can  derive  a  faithful  impression  of  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  a  past  age.  Mr.  Lecky  has  undertaken  to 
survey  so  wide  a  tract  of  historical  space  and  time,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  bim  to  have  perused  even  a  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  voluminous  contemporary  writers  from  whom  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  early  Christianity,  and  of  the  rise 
of  the  barbarian  kingdoms,  is  derived.  But,^  after  making  all 
allowances,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  done  far  less  than  he 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  way  of  original  research  ;  and  that  this 
neglect  has  injured  his  book  in  two  serious  respects.  It  has  led 
him  very  frequently  to  mis-state  or  misrepresent  some  fact  which 
he  has  taken  on  trust  from  a  compiler,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  verifying  it ;  and  it  has  left  him  ignorant  of 
many  things  which  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  learn  had  his 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  authorities  been  more  than 
superficial.  Nor  has  be  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  this  want 
by  setting  himself  thoroughly  to  master  from  the  standard  books 
the  general  political  history  of  the  times  he  treats  of.  We  find 
in  his  pages,  besides  those  inaccuracies  of  detail  which  may  be 
attributed  to  mere  haste  or  inadvertence,  a  greater  number  of 
serious  blunders  and  misconceptions  than  in  any  other  historical 
work  of  equal  pretensions  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 
To  enumerate  these  is  a  disagreeable  task  :  and,  if  we  note  a  few 
of  them,  it  is  because  high-flying  writers  of  Mr.  Lecky 's  stamp 
ought  to  be  reminded  how  essential  a  part  of  the  historian's  duty 
it  is  to  be  careful  and  exact  even  in  small  things — such  care  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  merits  of  Gibbon — and  because 
many  readers,  impressed  by  the  array  of  authors  whom  Mr.  Leckj 
cites,  and  by  his  apparent  familiarity  with  out-of-the-way  books, 
may  well  be  beguiled  into  fancying  ihat  they  are  safe  in  taking  a 
fact  on  his  authority. 

Though  it  is  not  often  that  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  Greece  or  to  that  of  the  Roman  Republic,  his  few 
allusions  are  sufficient  to  betray  an  inexcusable,  almost  unac- 
countable 
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countable  ignorance.  If  there  is  any  one  feature  in  Roman 
history  more  salient  and  more  instructive  than  another,  it  is 
sorely  that  passage  from  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth — the 
pttrician  gentes — to  the  new  aristocracy  of  office  and  wealth 
which  took  place  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  city, 
and  was  complete  long  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  the 
days  of  Marius  and  Julius  Csesar  there  was  still  a  struggle 
b^ween  the  oligarchy  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  there  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus ;  but  it  had  become 
a  stm^le  not  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  many  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  oligarchy 
were,  like  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  themselves  members  of  plebeian 
hooses.  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  has  no  idea  of  this ;  he  not  once 
or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  talks  of  the  senatorial  party  and  the 
upper  classes  generally  in  the  time  of  Augustus  as  'the  patricians,' 
and  does  this  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  is  not  merely  using 
the  word  'patricians'  loosely,  as  synonymous  with  ^nohilesy  but 
that  he  means  '  the  men  of  the  purest  blood '  (p.  250),  that  he 
supposes  the  optimates  who  crushed  Catilina  to  be  same  class  as 
the  patrieii  who  murdered  Sp.  Maclius.*  A  mistake  like  this 
b  tantamount  to  a  misconception  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
lepablic  Again  (vol.  i.  p.  284)  we  are  told,  'The  Roman  army 
was  at  first  recruited  exclusively  from  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
senrice,  which  lasted  only  during  actual  warfare,  was  gfratuitous. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  these  conditions  had 
disappeared  ....  Marius  had  filled  the  ranks  with  plebeians.' 
Here  our  author,  who  evidently  can  never  have  heard  of  the 
Servian  constitution,  appears  to  suppose  that  all  the  wars  of 
Rome,  down  till  about  the  time  of  C.  Marius,  were  carried  on 
wholly  or  mainly  by  the  patricians,  who  at  no  time  can  have 
nnmbered  more  than  two  or  three  diousand  souls ;  and  that  by 
armies  recruited  from  this  small  body,  Italy,  Carthage  and 
Greece  had  been  conquered,  Perseus  of  Macedonia  and  Antio- 
chns  of  Syria  overthrown.  Speaking  of  a  change  in  the  character 
of  Stoicism  between  its  promulgation  at  Rome  and  the  time  of  M. 

*  Sr  p.  844 :  *  An  equally  powerful  inflaence  was  breaking  down  the  aristocratic 
■d  dais  feeliogs  which  had  so  long  raised  an  insarmoantable  barrier  between 
As  pttricians  and  the  plebeians.  The  long  contentions  between  the  two  orders 
M  \matA  in  tlie  Ci^il  Wars,  the  Dictatorship  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  the  Empire.' 
P.  SftS:  *T1ie  jealousy  of  the  emperors  struck  down  many  of  the  patricians,  while 
itet  were  mined  by  the  public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give  (I)/ 
P.  ttt :  '  [Under  the  emperors]  the  patricians  were  ^adually  depressed,  ruined,  or 
*^iim  bj  the  dangers  of  public  life  into  orgies  of  private  luxury.*  P.  271  :  *  The 
~^~^  a  being  the  highest  body  in  the  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
coofrooted  by  a  formidable  opposition  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Ibe.'  VoL  ii.  p.  78  :  '  The  patricians  succeeded  in  rcToking  this  law  [one 
C.  Gnu^Qsj.' 

Aurelius, 
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Aurelius,  he  sajs  (vol.  i.  p.  255), '  Its  (Stoicism^s)  condemnation  of 
the  affections  and  its  stern,  tense  ideal,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
struggles  of  a  simple  military  age,  were  unsuited  for  the  mild 
manners  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines/  Now, 
it  is  clear  enough  that  an  artificial  system  of  morality  like  Stoicism, 
elaborated  by  philosophers,  is  unsuited  to  a  simple  age,  militmiy 
of  pacific,  and  most  unlikely  to  find  acceptance  there.  It  is 
still  more  certain  that  the  Romans  were  anything  but  a  simple 
military  people  in  the  age  of  the  Gracchi,  when  Stoicism  first 
began  to  acquire  an  influence  among  them ;  nor  can  tastes  have 
been  any  more  luxurious  under  the  Antonines  than  they  were  under 
the  first  emperors — witness  the  stories  which  Mr.  Lecky  himself 
cites  from  Suetonius.  In  vol.  i.  p.  174  we  meet  with  the  sentence, 
'  A  Roman  general  named  Sertorius  made  the  forging  of  auspicious 
omens  a  continual  resource  in  warfare.*  Such  is  fame :  die 
great  Sertorius,  who  defied  so  long  the  whole  power  of  Rome,  has 
become  '  a  certain  general.'  *  Twice  or  thrice  Attila  is  said  to 
have  besieged  and  taken  Rome,  though  he  never  came  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  city.f  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  is 
spoken  of  as  'the  Arian  Emperor  Theodoric'  In  describing- 
the  Roman  law  X  of  marriage  the  extraordinary  mistake  is  made 
of  confounding  the  marriage  by  tuus^  which  is  really  usucegw 
applied  to  marriage,  just  as  coemptio  corresponds  to  the  monci- 
paiio  per  aes  et  lihram^  with  the  consensual  marriage  which 
belongs  to  a  later  age  and  to  a  wholly  different  order  of  con- 
ceptions. This  blunder  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion. § 

Where   Greek   affairs   are   referred   to,    they  fare  no   better 


*  Suppose  a  French  historian  talking  of  *  an  English  general  named  Marl- 
boroagh '  t  Oddly  enough,  this  anecdote  which  Mr.  Liecky  quotes  to  prove  that 
the  system  of  divination  was  seen  through  and  despised,  really  goes  to  proTe  the 
opposite.  That  it  was  worth  Sertorius  while  to  forge  omens,  shows  what  an 
influence  the  belief  in  omens  still  had.  We  all  know  how  it  is  that  St.  Janaarios" 
blood  is  liquefied,  but  we  look  upon  the  miracle  as  an  instance  of  the  rapertticion, 
not  the  scepticism,  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble.      ^^  MM 

f  In  vol.  i.  p.  43.'),  wc  read  that  *  St.  Augustine  concentrated  all  his  gemns  cm  a 
great  work,  written  under  the  impression  of  the  invasion  of  Attila ; '  whereas  St. 
Augustine  died  before  Attila  ascended  the  Honnish  throne,  and  more  than  twenty 
years  before  his  great  invasion  of  Italy. 

X  An  ignorance  of  the  Boman  law  seems  betrayed  by  the  loose  Qse*  in  more 
than  one  passage,  of  the  term  '  Justinian  Code,'  as  if  the  writer  did  not  know 
what  were  the  component  parts  of  what  we  call  the  Corpos  Jnria  C&vilis,  imucd 
under  Justinian's  authority. 

§  It  is  strange  to  Englifth  scholars  to  find  the  name  of  L.  iEmilins  Panlns,  the 
conqueror  of  Macedonia,  written  as  '  Paulus  Emilius'  (vol.  i.  p.  29tl),  a  form  fi>r 
which  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Mr.  Lecky 's  French  aathoritiei.1|'I%e 
accession  of '  Nero '  instead  of  Nerva  (vol.  i.  p.  461 ),  and  '  the  fiulore  of  tke  per- 
secution of  Domitian,'  instead  of  Diocletian  (vol.  i.  p.  418),  may  be  set  down  to 
the  score  of  carelessness. 

at 
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• 
at  Mr.  Lecky's  hands.  In  one  place  he  remarks  upon  the 
fact  that  the  habit  of  exposing  infants  does  not  seem  to  have 
a&cted  the  respect  of  the  Greeks  for  human  life ;  whereas 
the  Greeks  were  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  that  respect  as^ 
itxj  frequently  to  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  whom  they 
took  in  a  battle  or  on  the  surrender  of  a  city.  More  than 
once  he  talks  of  patriotism  as  the  fundamental  and  most  brilliant 
nrtae  of  ^the  republics  of  antiquity.'  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
Rome  there  is  some  ground  for  the  remark  ;  but  even  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  Greek  history  might  have  taught  him  that 
while  brilliant  instances  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  city 
aie  not  wanting,  the  cases  in  which  the  most  illustrious  Greeks 
bekaved  with  flagrant  selfishness  and  indifference  to  their  country 
are  at  least  as  numerous  and  striking.  Why,  it  was  the  constant 
practice  of  a  Greek  expelled  from  his  own  city  to  ally  himself 
at  QDoe  with  its  enemies  and  make  war  upon  it — perhaps  to  pass 
Cfrer  to  the  Great  King,  and  stir  up  him  or  his  maritime  satraps 
\a  ibrm  fresh  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Hellas.  Conduct  like 
&at  of  Themistocles,  Pausanias,  Alcibiades,  would  meet  with 
fir  more  severe  reprobation  now  than  it  did  in  their  own  days. 
lioreaii,  for  instance,  great  as  was  the  excuse  which  Napoleon's 
iqnstice  gave  him,  lies  under  a  graver  stigma  than  would 
Imre  been  incurred  by  any  Greek  exile  who  had  sought 
vestDiation  to  his  countiy  by  making  war  on  those  who  banished 
kim.  Speaking  of  the  Greek  religion,  Mr.  Lecky  says,  ^  We 
Bay  tiace  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  the  footsteps  of  a 
idigion  of  nature  wholly  different  from  the  legends  of  the 
Aydiology,'  apparently  in  ignorance  of  all  that  has  been  done 
ioAag  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  show  that  these 
iMoids  are  the  ofi&pring,  a  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
Mpring;  of  a  religion  of  nature.  Of  the  great  Greek  writers 
Me.  Lecky's  knowledge  is  evidently  extremely  slight.  He  men- 
liois  Zalxnolxis  as  'the  slave  of  Pythagoras'  (i.  352),  without 
aqr allusion  to  the  singular  account  Herodotus  gives  of  Zalmolxis 
IS  a  deity  of  the  Getae  and  the  creator  of  a  belief  among  them 
..  iidie  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  quotes  Plutarch  only  for  the 
^i  tqwdfal  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton,  which  Herodotus  has  told 
*'  of  the  most  famous  passages  of  his  history.     He  illustrates 

in  moral  sentiments  from  Greek  days  to  our  own,  by 
that  '  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  glorified  for 
jBJitirti^  assassination,'  missing  the  very  point  which  would 
atieDgthened  his  argument,  that  it  was  not  primarily  from 
motives,  but  to  avenge  a  private  wrong,  that  Harmodius 
_  icon  killed  Hipparchus.     He  mentions  it  as  a  mark 
contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  other  nations,  that  ^schylus, 

in 
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in  his  play  of  the  Persians,  ^  deemed  it  necessary  to  violate  all 
dramatic  probabilites  by  making  the  Persian  king  and  courtiers 
continually  speak  of  themselves  as  barbarians;'  whereas  any 
reader  of  the  early  Greek  poets  knows  that  this  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  do,  and  that  such  a  con- 
ception of  dramatic  probabilities  would  have  been  altogether 
strange  to  them.*  In  the  same  connexion  he  says,  '  It  is  well 
known  that  Phrynichus  was  exiled  because  in  his  ^  Siege  of 
Miletus '  [^AXoxr^?  does  not  mean  "  siege,"  but  this  by  the  way] 
he  had  represented  the  triumph  of  barbarians  over  Greeks,'  and 
for  this  he  quotes  Herodotus.  Now  Herodotus  says  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  fined  (not  exiled)  Phry- 
nichus because  he  had  brought  to  their  minds  sufferings  that 
touched  them  nearly,!  referring,  of  course,  to  the  legendary 
kinship  of  Athenians  and  Milesians,  and  to  the  compunction  of 
the  Athenians  for  not  having  sent  help  to  the  city  when  besieged 
by  the  Persians.  He  talks  (vol.  ii.  p.  296)  of  Euripides  as  the  author 
of  the  '  Eumenides/  not  the  least  famous  work  of  iEschylus. J  f 

Nor  does  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem 
to  be  any  sounder,  though,  as  he  usually  refers  to  it  in  the  most 
vague  and  general  way,  there  is  little  occasion  for  him  to  fall  into 
distinct  blunders.  §  Venturing  in  one  passage  upon  some  details 
regarding  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  the  origin  of 
feudality,  he  manages  to  make  three  or  four  strange  mistakes  in 
as  many  pages.  He  tells  us,  apropos  of  the  legends  of  Charle- 
magne's crusade,  that  ^  the  great  Emperor  had,  in  fact,  been  in 
no  degree  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a  crusader ;  his  military  enter- 
prises had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Saxons,  against  whom 
he  had  made  no  less  than  thirty-two  expeditions '  (vol.  ii,  p.  289). 
Charlemag^ne's  history  is  known  to  be  beset  with  snares  for  the 
unwary,  and  this  is  a  particularly  unlucky  venture  on  Mr. 
Lecky's  part.     For  utterly  baseless  as  the  tales  of  Charlemagne's 

*  Long  afterwards  Plaiitus,  laying  the  scene  of  a  comedy  in  a  Greek  city, 
makes  his  personages  speak  of  the  Romans  as  barbarians,  meaning  no  sort  of  con- 
tempt, but  as  the  natural  word  for  a  foreign  people. 

t  'E(rifjiiw(rdy  fiiv  ewj  iyafivii<ravTa  oticfiXa  Kouca  x^^^V^^  i(>axtif)(rt. — Herod,  vi.  21. 

X  On  p.  175  he  mentions,  to  illustrate  the  tenderness  for  animals  which  appears 
in  the  Roman  poets,  that  *  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  Roman  lady  with  her  eyes  niled 
with  tears  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  sparrow,  "  Cujus  Tnrbavit  nitidos  exUnctus 
pa«;ser  ocellos ; " '  and  proceeds  to  refer  to  'a  little  poem  in  Catullus  to  console  his 
mistress  upon  the  death  of  her  favourite  sparrow.'  It  is  a  vei^  slight  proof  of  the 
humanity  of  an  age  that  ladies  should  have  wept  when  their  pets  died;  but  we 
should  have  thought  that  every  reader  of  Juvenal  knew  that  in  the  line  qaoted 
the  *  cujus '  was  Lesbia,  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  alluding  to  the  very  poem  of 
Catullus  which  Mr.  Lecky  goes  on  to  mention. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  282  says  that  the  Pope  *  led  a  revolt  against  the  authoritv  of  the 
Emperor  (Leo  the  Isaurian),'  a  statement  which  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  truth. 
In  one  place  he  talks  of '  St.  Germain  of  Auxerrois  *  (sic). 

crusades 
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crosades  were,  these  expeditions  against  the  Saxons  were  in  a  very 
great  degree  prompted  by  a  crusading  spirit ;  it  was  a  war  of  Chris- 
tianity against  heathendom,  the  object  and  results  of  which  were 
to  conrert,  fiilly  as  much  as  to  subdue,  the  pagan  tribes  of  Ger- 
many.    Conversion  and  submission  were,  in  fact,  synonymous. 
Charles  Martel  is  said  (vol.  ii.  p.  289)  to  have  fallen  under  the  ban 
of  the  clergy  *  by  refusing  to  assist  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards ' 
as  well  as  by  confiscating  ecclesiastical  property.     It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  refused  to  assist  the  Pope,  though  he  died 
(soon  after  the  appeal  was  made  to  him)  without  having  sent 
any   aid ;     and   there  is,  we   believe,    no   indication   whatever 
that  it  was  anything  but  his  seizure  of  Church  lands  that  irri- 
tated the  clergy  against  him  :  upon  this  alone  do  the  contem- 
porary writers  dwell.     Charlemagne  is  said  (p.   288)  to  have 
*  created  great  representative  assemblies  which  ultimately  con- 
tributed  largely  to  the  organisation  of  feudalism.'     The  great 
Prankish  assemblies  were  not  representative,  any  more  than  the 
English  witan  or  any  other  assemblies  in  those  ages.     They 
were  not  created  by  Charlemagne,  but  had  existed  in  one  form 
or  another  among  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  for  centuries  before  his 
time.     They  did  not  contribute  to  the  organisation  of  feudalism, 
bat  were  opposed  to  its  spirit  and  decayed  as  it  developed.     It 
is  said  (p.  286),  '  The  kings  gave  their  leading  chiefs  portions 
of  conquered  land  or  of  the  royal  domains,  under  the  name  of 
benefices.     The  obligation  of  military  service  was  attached  by 
slow,  and  perhaps  insensible,  stages  to  these  benefices.'     Many 
slow  and  insensible  changes  did  pass  over  the  legal  conception 
of  these  benefices,  but  military  service  was  the  one  thing  which, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  attached  to  them  from  the  very 
fint     He  speaks  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  early  Christians 
eooudering  the  Roman  power  as  Antichrist,  of  which  we  believe 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  contrary  of  which  appears  from 
some  passages  cited  by  himself.  Antichrist,  all  through  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  appears  to  have  been  specifically  conceived 
«f  as  a  person  (or  persons)  who  would  visibly  show  himself  upon 
die  earu  ;  and  many  extraordinary  speculations  were  indulged  in 
l>^pfcting  his  parentage,  country,  character,  and  career.    We  will 
■ot  stop  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lecky's  uncritical  habit  of  repeating 
slmd  stories,*  nor  of  quoting  late  and  doubtful  authorities  to 
fnnre  lus  facts^f  but  hasten  to  dismiss  a  disagreeable  subject  by 

remarking 


^_  tlie  explanadoD  of  Venus  Calva,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

t  «ifn  laefaatiiis  for  the  beneyolence  of  Cimon,  which  is  strangely  described 
If^ng  '  Cimon  was  accustomed  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked.' 
Svwpovr  knows  that  Cinum  was  a  generous  man,  who  thought  that  it  belonged 
toUiMl^toeial  positioD,  as  well  as  strengthened  his  political  interest,  to  show 

V«L  128.— IVo.  265.  F  liberality 
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remarking  on  his  strange  deficiencies  in  classical  scholarship. 
Though  he  quotes  Greek  rarely  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
he  contrives  to  make  several  bad  mistakes — mistakes  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  as  Macaulay  once  said  of  a  similar  offender,  that 
if  they  were  committed  by  a  boy  under  our  charge  our  soul  cer- 
tainly should  not  spare  for  his  crying.*  His  Latin  is  better,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  passages  cited  or  referred  to  are 
several  times  mistranslated,!  and  the  number  of  mis-spellings 
and  other  typographical  errors  in  the  Latin  which  appears  in  the 
notes  is  too  great  to  be  considered  altogether  accidental. 

liberality  to  the  needy ;  bat  it  is  ridicnlons  to  cite  this  as  a  special  instance  of 
charity  among  the  ancients  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  better  authority  than  Laetanthis 
could  easily  be  found.  One  might  as  well  quote  Dr.  Cumming's  Sermons  for 
something  that  happened  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

A  curious  instance  of  carelessness  in  citation  may  be  mentioned  here.  After 
telling  this  of  Cimon,  Mr.  Lecky  proceeds  to  say  that '  Bias  was  accustomed  to 
purchase,  emancipate,  and  furnish  with  dowers  the  captive  ^irls  of  Messina.'  It 
struck  us  as  so  odd  either  that  Bias  should  have  lived  at  Messina,  or  that  he  should 
have  confined  his  good  offices  to  Messinian  girls,  that  we  were  at  the  pains  to  look 
up  the  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius'  life  of  the  philosopher.  What  Diogenes  says 
is  this,  *  Phauodicus  relates  that  Bias,  after  he  had  ransomed  some  female  Mes- 
senian  captives,  reared  them  like  a  father,  and  at  last  gave  them  dowries  and  sent 
them  home.'  Obviously  a  single  instance  of  charity  on  the  part  of  Bias  is  de- 
scribed. Of  course  such  instances  prove  nothing.  Mr.  Lecky  had  better  not  have 
quoted  the  anecdote ;  but  if  he  did  quote  it,  he  ought  to  have  cared  to  do  so 
correctly. 

At  p.  28  of  vol.  ii.,  Mr.  Lecky,  in  a  note,  cites  Aelian  ('  Var.  Hist.'  ii.  7)  as  his 
authority  for  the  statement  he  makes  in  the  text,  that  at  Thebes  infanticide  and 
exposition  were  punished  by  death.  This,  if  said  by  Aelian,  would  be  so  strange 
as  to  make  us  doubt  his  accuracy ;  and  accordingly  the  best  editions  now  prefer  a 
reading  which  makes  Aelian  say  that  exposition  was  punished,  without  mentioning 
the  penalty.  Technically,  Mr.  Lecky  is  justified,  since  the  MS.  reading  mentioDS 
deatn.  But  it  is  very  uncritical  to  quote  confidently  a  late  writer  like  Aelian  fbr 
a  statement  in  itself  so  improbable. 

*  For  instsnce,  in  p.  54  of  vol.  i.,  after  a  declamation  on  the  dnt]^  of  pursning 
truth,  Mr.  Lecky  proceeds : — *  Among  the  many  wise  sayings  which  antiqaitj 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  his  division  of  virtue  into 
two  distinct  branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good:  r6  rt  it\fi0€6€iy  koX  rh 
twpytreTy/  Very  remarkable  indeed,  if  h\7i6€v€iv  meant  '  to  seek  truth.'  Mr. 
Lecky  ought  not  to  have  omitted  to  quote  that  *  wise  saying'  of  the  Persians  which 
Xenophon  has  preserved,  that  a  boy  ought  to  learn  two  things,  ra^t6tlr  r*  mU 

In  another  place  Mr.  Lecky  says  that '  fp&s  (the  word  for  light)  is  poetically 
used  for  man.'  ^»f,  light,  and  ^C0f,  a  man,  are,  as  even  a  beginner  ought  to  kiMnr, 
wholly  different  words,  and  probably  connected  with  different  roots.  Again 
(vol.  li.  p.  201),  <ro«pia  and  prudentia  are  talked  of  as  if  the  Latin  word  translated 
the  Greek,  and  both  denoted  intellectual  virtues ;  whereas,  in  the  technicAl  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Greco- Roman  philosophy,  prudentia  is  the  translation  of  ^pAwneis^ 
which  is  primarily  a  moral  or  practical  virtue,  and  as  such  contrasted  with  o'o^s. . 

t  In  particular  a  perfectly  simple  passage  of  St.  Augustine  (*  De  Civ.  Dei,'  xviii. 
23)  is  altogether  misunderstood,  as  are  also  two  passages  referred  to  in  Qcero, 
De  Legg.  So,  in  toI.  ii.  p.  43,  speaking  of  the  Inquisition  delivering  alherettc 
to  the  secular  arm,  the  words  '  without  the  effianon  of  blood '  are  rendAed  in 
Latin  'Ut  quam  clementissime  et  ultra  sanguinis  effiisionem  pnniretor.'  One 
would  willingly  take  this  to  be  a  mere  slip,  if  there  were  not  so  many  other  errors 
in  Latin  throoghoat  the  book. 

Before 
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Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  leading  themes  of  tbe  book, 
It  may  be  well  to  state  very  brietly  its  plan  and  arrangement. 
The  first  chapter  discusses  Utilitarianism,  and  makes  some 
genernl  reflections  on  morals.  The  second  treats  of  the  Pagan 
Empire,  touching  lightly  and  curtly  on  the  Epicurean  system, 
much  more  fully  on  the  Stoical,  and  again  meagrely  on  tlie 
Oriental  and  Nco-Platonic  philosophies,  and  describing  the  in- 
fluence on  popular  inoralily  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
nutomi  of  the  time,  such  as  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Next 
Ibllows  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  some  remarks  on 
|£be  causes  that  gave  it  success,  and  inquiry  into  tbe  extent  to 
Irliich  it  was  checked  by  persecution.  We  have  then  an  esti- 
Iviate  of  its  services  in  raising  the  moral  condition  of  mankind, 
^■unong  which  tbree  are  singled  out  for  particular  description  ; 
iOie  impulse  it  gave  to  charity,  Its  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  the  greater  sanctity  it  taught  men  to  attach  to  human 
lite.  This  is  balanced  by  stating  the  drawbacks  to  its  useful- 
ness, among  which  are  enumerated  the  spread  of  asceticism, 
tJie  decline  of  civic  virtue,  and  the  extinction  of  freedom 
of  thought  A  sketch  of  Monachism  Introduces  some  general 
remarks  upon  the  moral  condition  of  Western  Europe,  and  on 
the  changes  in  it  which  led  to  the  association  of  the  military  and 
religious  spirits,  which  created  chivalry  and  tended  to  attach  a 
•emi-divine  character  to  secular  rank.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter 
undertakes  to  describe  tbe  changes  In  the  position  of  women 
during  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  society.  Of  the 
first,  or  anti-Utilitarian  chapter,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak, 
seeing  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  book ;  and 
the  topics  touched  on  in  the  others  are  so  many  and  so  large 
tbst  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  a  complete  examination  of 
lbs  facts  stateil  and  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Lecky  respecting 
them.  It  will  be  enough  to  indicate  shortly  some  of  the  chief 
tmths  which  he  has  brought  out  into  relief,  and  some  of  the 
errors  by  whicti  the  statement  of  these  truths  is  defaced. 

Under  the  name  '  Morals,'  as  the  subject  of  a  treatise  like  the 
present,  three  things  are  comprised.  Firstly,  there  are  moral 
theories,  doctrines,  or  beliefs;  the  ideas  of  mankind  as  to  what 
it  right  and  wrong,  honourable  and  mean,  and  as  to  the  reason 
why  we  should  choose  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Secondly, 
there  is  moral  practice:  the  general  conduct  and  particular  acts 
of  men  considered  as  praiseworthy  or  blameable,  as  conforming 
to  or  ofTendlng  against  the  standard  of  either  their  or  our  own 
age.  And  thirdly,  there  is  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
mond  type,  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  character  which  each  age 
Ibrais  for  itself,  and  which  varies  from  age  to  age  according  as 
F  2  this 
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this  or  that  virtue  or  group  of  virtues  rises  into  prominence  and 
gives,  so  to  speak,  its  tone  to  the  whole  mind  and  life.  It  is  in 
explaining  and  discussing  this  third  element  in  moral  history, 
the  changes  which  have  passed  upon  the  type  of  character  which 
mankind  have  at  different  periods  admired  and  imitated,  that 
Mr.  Lecky  has  shown  most  originality  and  gprasp  of  thought. 
The  leading  idea  of  his  book  may  be  said  to  be  this  :  that  men, 
having  at  all  times  much  the  same  moral  faculties,  use  them  to 
form  at  different  times  wholly  different  moral  judgments ;  that 
these  moral  judgments  represent  not  only  a  belief  in  the  right- 
fulness or  wrongfulness  of  certain  classes  of  acts,  but  also,  what 
is  not  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  to  regard  certain  virtues  with 
especial  admiration,  certain  vices  with  especial  aversion ;  and 
that  by  this  grouping  of  the  virtues  in  a  hierarchy  according  to 
their  comparative  importance,  there  is  at  once  created  the  con- 
ception of  a  great  and  good  character,  as  that  in  which,  all  virtues 
being  represented,  each  holds  its  fitting  place  as  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  relative  import- 
ance attached  to  the  several  virtues  is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out, 
determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  geographical,  poli- 
tical, economical,  social ;  and  it  may  even  happen  that  the 
existence  of  a  man  who  carries  the  characteristic  virtues  of  a 
particular  type  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  impresses  that  type 
vividly  on  the  popular  imagination,  and  gives  it  a  completeness 
or  a  permanence  it  might  otherwise  have  wanted.  Thus,  as  each 
age  expresses  its  highest  aspirations  in  the  type  of  a  perfect 
character  which  it  constructs  and  admires,  there  may,  according 
to  Mr.  Lecky,  be  many  types,  all  excellent  with  an  excellence 
which  is  relative  as  well  as  positive  : — 

*  A  character  may  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  character  can 
possibly  embrace  all  types  of  perfection ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
perfection  of  a  type  depends  not  only  upon  the  virtues  that  constitute 
it,  but  also  upon  the  order  and  prominence  assigned  to  them.  All 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is  that  it  should  bo  perfect  in  its 
own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the  type  most  needed  in  its  age,  and 
most  widely  useful  to  mankind.  .  .  .  The  type  of  character  of  every 
individual  depends  partly  upon  innate  temperament,  and  partly  upon 
external  circumstances.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society, 
each  evokes  and  requires  its  specific  qualities,  and  produces  its  appro- 
priate type.' — ^VoL  i.  pp.  163,  folL 

Working  out  this  subject  of  the  moral  type  and  its  variations 
with  considerable  fulness,  Mr.  Lecky,  of  course,  finds  that  a  great 
change  was  wrought  upon  it  by  Christianity ;  the  nature,  therefore, 
and  die  consequence  of  that  change,  are  really  the  main  subject 
of  his  treatise.     He  begins  very  properly  with  describing  the 

lading- 
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leading  moral  type  existing  under  the  Pagan  Empire,  that 
created  by  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  and  descants  on  its  merits 
with  a  boundless  e£9uence  of  enthusiasm.  How  great  these 
merits  were  need  not  be  said,  even  when  weighted  with  the  cha- 
racteristic evils,  scarcely  noticed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  of  the  tendency 
lo  a&ctation  which  Stoicism  was  found  to  produce,  of  its  destruc- 
doo  of  spontaneity,  of  its  proneness  to  degenerate  into  a  con- 
temptible casuistry.*  But  were  the  doctrines  of  Stoicism  really 
so  influential  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Lecky's  pages  ?  were  they 
ever  anything  like  a  religion  throughout  the  Koman  Empire  ? 
did  they  affect  any  but  a  comparatively  small  literary  class,  the 
loMer  minds  of  which  took  its  precepts  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  the 
rest  as  an  intellectual  luxury  ?  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  of  the  apti- 
tude of  the  Roman  character  to  receive  Stoical  teaching,  as  if 
Rome  were  the  Roman  Empire ;  f  as  if  the  antique  virtues  of  her 
people  had  been  those  of  Greece  and  the  East,  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Afirica.  No  doubt  professed  Stoics  were  to  be  found  in 
every  Mediterranean  country ;  and  no  doubt  the  teaching  of  the 
dietaricians  had  made  certain  Stoical  formulas  familiar  to  all 
educated  men.  But  that  Stoicism  was  at  any  time  in  its  history 
a  force  permeating  society  throughout  the  Empire — that  the 
type  of  character  it  created  ever  became  an  ideal  among  even 
the  middle,  not  to  speak  of  the  lower,  classes  of  the  population — 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  believing.  Hence  the  work  of 
Christianity  was  not  so  much  to  modify  the  existing  moral  type 
as  to  create  a  moral  type  de  novo.  Under  the  Empire,  morality 
had  fallen  terribly  dead :  it  had  lost  its  ancient  supports,  such 
as  they  were,  and  had  found  little  or  nothing  wherewith  to 
replace  them.  Religious  feeling,  though  mostly  springing  from 
gross  superstitions,  did  probably  condemn  some  wicked  actions ; 
popular  opinion  and  the  sense  of  shame  created  a  conventional 
monl  code,^  which  imposed  a  further  check  upon  some  among 
the  more  hateful  forms  of  guilt  But  of  any  indwelling  moral 
ninciples,  of  any  ardent  love  of  virtue  or  of  one's  fellowmen, 
lew  traces  can  be  found  in  the  literature  or  history  of  those 
tiBies :  such  morality  as  they  had  was  outward  and  formal,  and  it 
Irieimted  or  approved  more  than  one  of  the  vices  that  most 
degnde  humanity.  Christianity,  therefore,  which  among  the 
educated  encountered  moral  systems  that  were  noble  and  refined 

*  It  is  iiiigiilar  that  Mr.  Lecky,  who  so  often  quotes  Plutarch's  moral  writings, 
not  have  quoted  any  of  the  instances  of  this  fault  which  may  be  found 


t  HThat  is  one  to  think  of  an  historian  who  throughout  talks  of  the  City  as  if  it 

■a  te  Empire,  and  the  Eknpire  as  if  it  were  the  City  ? 

t  ▼•  hava.  unfortunately,  no  word  which  exactly  conveys  the  notion  of  the 

even 
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even  in  their  decay,  had  in  the  case  of  the  common  people  to 
create,  not  only  a  body  of  moral  precepts,  but  a  motive  for  loving 
and  obeying  them. 

What  this  morality  was,  and  how  Christianity  created  it,  are 
questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  without  treading  on 
theological  ground  ;  and  as  Mr.  Lecky  desires  to  avoid  this,  the 
inadequacy  of  his  treatment  of  them    finds   a  natural  excuse. 
There  are,  however,  two  errors  he  has  fallen  into  which  ought  to^ 
be  pointed  out,  for  they  deform  an  account  which  is  in  many 
respects    creditable  to  his   candour  as  well  as  to  his   ability. 
Though  he  once  or  twice  remarks  on  the  slight  connexion  in. 
the  case  of  the  Pagan  worships  between  religion  and  morality, 
he  has  by  no  means  understood  the  full  magnitude  of  this  sever- 
ance nor  apprehended  its  results;  and  has  therefore  failed  to 
realise  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  change  which  Chris^ 
tianity  worked  when  it  placed  morality  under  religious  sanction, 
or,  to  speak    more  truly,  caused   religion  to   swallow  up  and 
incorporate   morality  vfiih   itself.      And   further,  he   seems  ta 
suppose  it  was  by  preaching  morality  that  this  moral  revolution, 
was  accomplished,  a  mistake  which  h  priori  reflection  as  well  as. 
a  study  of  the  facts  might  have  saved  him  from.     Whatever 
subsequent  expounders  may  have  made  of  it,  the  Christianity 
which  St.  Paul  preached  was  not  primarily  a  system  of  morals  i. 
it  was  by  no  exhortations  to  a  blameless  life  that  the  world  was- 
converted,  but  by  the  proclamation  of  certain  facts  and  certain 
metaphysical  conceptions.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr^ 
Lecky  fails  to  seize  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  history  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  morals,  the  spiritual  force  of  Christianity.     We  do- 
not  mean  that  he  does  not  accept  Christianity  as  a  divine  reve^ 
lation ;  that  is  quite  another  question,  which  we  do  not  enter 
upon.     We  mean  that  he  does  not  understand  it  as  one  might 
understand  Platonism,  that  is,  as  a  philosophical  system.    Many 
thinkers  who  were  not  Christians  m  the  ordinary  sense  of  the^ 
term — ^among  them  such  men  as  Spinoza  and  Hegel — have  under- 
stood and  expounded  its  principles.  Mr.  Lecky  has  utterly  missed 
them,  and  talks  about   them  with  a  vagueness  and  hesitancy 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  never  tried  to  think  the  matter 
out.     Thus  he  has  been  able  to  explain  only  some  of  the  slighter 
and  more   external   influences   through  which  religion  afiected 
morality,  and  has  not   pointed   out   the  profoundest — the   new 
dignity  and  value  which  it  imparted  to  the  individual  soul,  the 
prominence  into  which  it  brought  the  inner  and  spiritual  life,, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it.     How  this  was  done  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  by  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  mankind  in 
t,  by  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  by  the  idea  of  salvation 

through 
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throngh  faith,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  without  treading  on 
theological  ground.  The  main  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that 
while  morality  became  surrounded  by  graver  sanctions  than  any 
that  Paganism  had  known,  it  became  also  an  affair  primarily  of 
the  heart — of  thought  and  affection,  only  secondarily  of  man's 
social  and  political  life.  The  moral  state  and  intent  was  every- 
thing ;  the  outward  act  seemed  formal  and  worthless  except  as 
an  expression  of  the  inner  feeling. 

Among  the  services  rendered  to  the  world  by  the  Christian 
Charch,  he  singles  out  three  for  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion: the  respect  which  it  inculcated  for  human  life,  shown 
moit  conspicuously  in  the  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats; the  influence  it  exerted  in  mitigating  and  at  last  ex- 
dngnishing,  slavery;  and  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to 
ahmoat  every  form  of  charity.  Reverting  to  which  he  calls  the 
'moral  type  ; '  he  then  shows  very  well  how  over  and  above  its 
distinct  and  positive  results  in  putting  an  end  to  cruel  and 
vicious  usages,  Christianity  tended  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  soften 
and  humanise  character,  changing  the  type  of  excellence  by 
bringing  into  a  new  prominence  the  more  amiable  virtues,  and 
opening  fresh  springs  of  happiness  to  the  poor  and  lowly. 

In  estimating,  as  he  next  proceeds  to  do,  the  evils  and  losses 
bj  which  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  attended  and  disfigured, 
Mr.  Lecky  commits  the  common  but  rather  childish  mistake  of 
ooofbunding  effects  with  concomitants — the  results  directly  trace- 
able to  the  new  religion  with  those  which,  appearing  at  the  same 
time,  must  be  partially  or  mainly  ascribed  to  other  causes.  It 
will  be  well  to  make  clear  what  we  mean.  Whatever  the  argu- 
BMOt  be  worth,  it  is  open  to  any  one  who  combats  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  divine  religion,  to  argue  that  a  supernatural 
sjslem  ought  to  be  able  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  its  perfection 
iriiich  the  circumstances  of  the  world  may  happen  to  present ; 
ovgfat  to  renovate  mankind  in  spite  of  them ;  or  ought,  at  least. 
Id  be  able  to  keep  itself  free  from  the  corruptions  which  it  finds 
.  Is  Immao  society.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Lecky's  argument ;  he 
doos  not  blame  the  Church  for  not  curing  all  the  ills  it  found,  but 
im  itself  creating  some  which  it  did  not  find.  Now,  it  may  be 
.  aiaitted,  without  entering  into  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
MBgion  itself  or  its  professors  deserve  the  blame,  that  the  domi- 
Christian  Church  in  the  fourth  and  several  succeeding 
did  cause  some  serious  evils — did,  as  a  certain  school 
%oald  pat  it,  diminish  human  happiness  in  some  directions.  And 
kisfiiitheT  true  that  there  were  elements  in  the  prevailing  theology 
flcvdesiastical  system  which  were  capable  of  being  made  to 
growth  of  asceticism,  of  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  poli- 
tics, 
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tics,  of  a  contempt  for  secular  literature  and  art,  of  a  disposition 
to  check  free  speculation.  Every  one  knows  that  these  four  ten- 
dencies were  powerful  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  that  they  drew 
much  of  their  strength  from  religious  feeling.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  our  author  assumes,  that  they  are  to  be  wholly  or  mainly 
attributed  to  Christianity,  seeing  that  for  them,  or  at  least  for  the 
three  former  of  them,  perfectly  plain  causes  can  be  pointed  out 
in  the  condition  of  the  world  between  the  days  of  Constantine 
and  those  of  Charlemagne.  The  question  as  to  their  origin  is 
not  a  theological  one  at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  philoso- 
phical accusations  or  defences  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  history.  Asceticism,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  himself 
remarked,  had  been  inculcated  in  Egyptian  and  Oriental  schools 
of  thought  while  Christianity  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it  is  as  old 
as  the  Gymnosophists,  whoever  they  were,  in  the  East,  and  the 
first  Pythagoreans  in  Europe;  it  had  long  been  practised,  not 
only  by  them,  but  by  the  so-called  Orphic  and  other  cognate 
sects,  respecting  whom  Mr.  Lecky  is  unaccountably  silent, 
throughout  the  Greco-Roman  world.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
traces  of  specific  ascetic  teaching  are  few  and  faint :  among  the 
early  Christians  it  spread  but  little;  and  in  Western  Europe, 
where  the  Oriental  notions  about  the  impurity  of  matter  struck 
no  deep  root,  it  never  rose  to  the  excesses  which  are  recorded  of 
the  anchorites  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

So,  too,  as  regards  the  want  of  interest  which  the  Christians  felt 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  This  was  no  new  phenomenon :  the 
Church  did  not  extinguish  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  for  that  had 
already  been  effected  by  the  despotic  system  of  the  Empire,  which, 
after  destroying  whatever  local  political  life  it  found  in  the  conquered 
provinces,  had  done  its  best  to  train  their  inhabitants  to  sloth  and 
submission,  and  had  at  last,  by  its  misgovemment,  brought  many 
of  their  fairest  districts  to  such  a  pitch  of  wretchedness,  that  it 
was  scarcely  worth  the  people's  while  to  resist  the  barbarian 
inroads.  Their  faith  could  not  make  the  Roman  provincials  more 
indifferent  to  politics  than  they  were  already,  or  less  willing  to 
take  up  those  arms  which  the  Emperors  had  long  since  withdrawn 
from  them  and  committed  to  the  firmer  grasp  of  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  What  it  did  was  to  give  them  a  new  excuse  for  their 
indifference  by  creating  for  them  a  new  set  of  interests,  and 
evoking  in  the  service  of  the  Church  that  zeal  which  the  service 
of  the  State  had  long  since  ceased  to  command.  With  the  decline 
of  art  and  learning  Christianity  had  equally  little  to  do.  That 
decline  went  on  no  more  swiftly  or  surely  after  Constantine  made 
it  the  religion  of  the  Roman  State,  than  it  had  done  during  the 
golden  peace  of  the  Antonincs  or  in  the  more  troublous  years  that 
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/bllovred  the  death  of  Commodus.     When  the  State  itself  dis- 
solved under  the  shock  of  the  Northern  invaders,  the  fall  became 
more  rapid,  but  the  cause  became  still  plainer :  men  did  not  grow 
more  religious,  but  thej  grew  poorer,  ruder,  more  isolated  from 
one  another.     In  those  dolorous  days — days  which  our  histories 
pass  lightly  over,  but  which  saw  the  misery  of  five  generations  of 
men* — not  merely  the  fabric  of  government,  but  the  fabric  of 
civilisation  itself,  was  utterly  broken  in  pieces.    Cities  were  sacked, 
dieir  libraries  burnt,  their  works  of  art  destroyed  or  scattered ; 
wealthy  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  ;    schools  were  closed  ; 
the  liberal  professions  expired  for  want  both  of  instruction  and  of 
remuneration ;  in  many  places  the  law-courts  ceased  to  sit,  and  no 
one  coujd  right  himself  save  by  the  strong  hand  ;  communication 
became  dangerous  or  impossible,  when  the  roads  were  infested  by 
robbers  and  the  sea  swarmed  with  pirates.     In  such  a  state  of 
dungs  is  it  any  matter  for  surprise  that  the  arts  of  peace  expired  ; 
that  pictures  and  statues,  even  such  statues  as  the  fourth  century 
has  left  us,  were  no  longer  produced  ;  that  Claudian  had  no  suc- 
cessors ;  that  while  bolder  spirits  threw  themselves  into  the  rude 
life  of  war  and  the  chase,  more  timid  or  sluggish  natures  retired 
from  the  world,  and  sought  to  forget  in  hopes  of  a  future  world  the 
wretchedness  they  could  not  cure  in  the  present  ? 

Upon  the  sins  of  the  Church  in  encouraging  ascetic  practices 
Mr.  Lecky  is  particularly  severe.  A  large  part  of  his  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  recounting  the  wildest  tales  of  the  self- 
mortification  practised  by  the  Eastern  hermits,  and  in  descanting 
on  the  folly  and  selfishness  which  prompted  them  and  the  misery 
they  caused.  The  mythical  character  of  many  of  these  stories  strikes 
even  his  credulous  mind ;  and  although  this  makes  them  none  the 
less  valuable  evidence  of  the  taste  of  the  age  which  recorded  and 
eojojed  them,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  our  view  of 
Che  fiu;ts  themselves.  His  picture  must,  therefore,  be  pronounced 
greatly  overcharged.  It  is  even  more  important  to  remark  that 
the  nature  of  asceticism  as  a  moral  phenomenon  is  throughout 
die  book  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  That  its  motive  is 
bj  no  means  to  be  chiefly  or  necessarily  sought  in  a  selfish  fear 
of  fiitoze  punishment,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  language  of  many 
aioetic  writers,  but  by  the  fact  that  similar  practices  have  existed 
iBKRig  non-Christian  sects,  which  had  no  fear  of  hell  before  their 
Cfen  Men  mortify  the  flesh  sometimes  from  a  belief  that  the 
riijncal  part  of  their  nature  is  the  lower,  and  all  physical  pleasure 
■yniing  or  sinful ;  sometimes  because  they  fear  their  own  lusts 
aid  passions,  afad  think  there  is  no  middle  course  between  obeying 

^  BKkiaung  from  Alaric's  first  invasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards 
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them  and  crusliing  them  altogether.  At  present  asceticism  is  oat 
of  fashion  with  intelligent  people,  from  which  Mr.  Lecky  cha- 
racteristically infers  that  it  will  always  be  so ;  *  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  man  perfectly  free  from  superstition,  or, 
for  that  matter,  holding  no  religion,  who  might  determine,  on  philo- 
sophical grounds,  to  deny  himself  certain  pleasures  and  train  his 
will  to  curb  his  desires,  and  who  should  believe  that  he  is  not 
thereby  diminishing  his  happiness,  since  the  exercise  of  self- 
command  may  become  a  source  of  inward  satisfaction.  That, 
however,  which  most  of  all  vitiates  Mr.  Lecky's  judgment  on 
the  question,  is  his  failure  to  see  that  extreme  self-denial  is  the 
necessary  re-action  from  extreme  self-indulgence.  In  an  age 
when  society  was  rotten,  sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth,  given  over 
to  the  most  odious  forms  of  vice,  it  was  natural  that  those  who 
sought  purity  should  seek  it  in  utter  separation  from  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  Total  abstinence  may  save  from  drunken- 
ness many  a  man  to  whom  you  would  preach  temperance  in 
vain;  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  any  less 
violent  revulsion  than  that  which  carried  the  Eastern  devotee 
into  the  desert  and  the  Western  into  a  monastery,  would  have 
seemed  a  feeble  and  worthless  protest  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  smile  at  the  absurdities  of  these  men, 
and  at  the  simplicity  which  fancied  that  in  escaping  from  outward 
forms  of  temptation  it  was  escaping  from  the  possibility  of  sin ; 
but  a  philosopher  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  excesses 
always  accompany  and  indeed  witness  to  the  workings  of  any 
great  force,  and  that  if  we  are  so  much  wiser  than  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  it  is  partly  because  we  have  learnt  from  their 
failures  to  know  human  nature  better,  and  to  acquiesce  less  im- 
patiently in  the  limits  assigned  to  it. 

In  lamenting  the  injurious  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  civic  virtues,  Mr.  Lecky  is  merely  repeating  a  complaint 
of  which  much  has  been  heard  in  late  years.  In  one  sense  it 
is  true :  in  another  false.  That  Christianity  destroyed  public 
spirit  and  patriotism  among  the  subjects  of  Rome  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing,  since  such  feelings  were  already  extinct; 
nor  does  the  history  cither  of  mediaeval  or  modem  Europe  pre- 
sent it  as  on  the  whole  an  anti-political  force,  indisposing  men 
to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  the  United  States,  at  this 
moment,  an  almost  universal  interest  in  religious  affairs  co-exists 
among  the  middle  class  with  the  most  vehement  political  ardour  ; 
and  the  recent  civil  war  there  assumed  (why,  it  would  take  too  long 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  117:  'Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rapidly  disappearing^ 
and  their  decline  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  evanescence  of  the  moral  notions  of 
irhich  they  were  the  expression.'    A  singularly  superficial  remark. 
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to  saj)  more  of  a  religious  colour  and  character  than  has  been 
borne  by  any  of  the  contests  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
during   the  present  century.     If,  however,   it  be  said  that  the 
New  Testament  does  not  directly  inculcate  the  public  or  civic 
virtues — that,  except  by  the  exhortation  to  obey  constituted  autho- 
rities, it  scarcely  notices  the  State,   and  among  worldly  duties 
speaks  only  of  those  which  are  social  rather  than  political — it 
is  plain  that  the  fact  is  so,  and  the  cause  is  too  obvious  to  need 
statement.     One  result  of  it,  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning.     As  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  insisted 
upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  upon  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  which  ought  to  unite  members  of  the  one 
sacred  body  to  one  another,  not  concerning  itself  with  the  Roman 
State,  it  came   to   pass  that  when  the  simple  organisation   of 
apostolic   times  had   developed   into  a  strong  and  elaborately 
cvdered   hierarchy,  the  corporate  spirit,  and,  so   to  speak,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Christians,  attached  itself  to  their  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  built  this  system  up  into  a  State,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  the  political  interests  and  feelings  of  the  people 
henceforward  centred.      And  thus,  as  time  went  on  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  necessarily  grew  by  the  extinction  of 
regular  civil  government,  the  religious  body  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  true  and  only  State,  and  not  merely  drew  to  itself  a 
variety  of  powers  which  the  civil  magistrate  had  previously  exer- 
cised, but  actually  transformed  the  whole  conception   of  civil 
government,  proclaiming  it  to  be  exercised  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  immeidiate  delegation,  of  God  and   his  earthly  Vicar ; 
giving  to  the  priest  the  right  to  consecrate  the  king,  and  requiring 
the  king   to  discharge  his  functions  under  the  advice  of  the 
priest.     This  was   the   accepted  theory  of  politics  among  the 
ecclesiastical  philosophers  of  the  earlier  middle  age,  and  was 
poshed  to  its  legitimate  consequences  by  Hildebrand,  when  he 
iSMTted  the  right  of  raising  ana  deposing  sovereigns.     In  fact, 
it  was  just  becaiuse  the  earlier  Church  had  so  entirely  believed 
itself  to  be  not  of  this  world,  that  the  later  Church  became  so 
emphatically  of  this  world.     The  political  faculties  and  passions 
of  men  were  not  suppressed ;  they  were  only  turned  into  a  new 
dwiDel ;  and  their  expression  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  during 
ftedark  and  middle  ages,  as  vehement  as  it  had  ever  been  before 
n  avil  aflairs.     The  great  re-action  of  the  later  middle  ages 
WW  the  obscure  birth  of  a  new  order  of  political  conceptions, 
which  at  the  Reformation  rose  into  sudden  strength,  and  have 
BOW  triamphed  everywhere  but  in  the  Roman  Court,  and  in  the 
wads  of  those  who  obey  it     But  this  is  a  topic  too  wide  and 
too  mnotely  connected  with  our  present  subject  to  be  pursued 

further  ; 
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further ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  in  it  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  that  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  whose 
importance  Mr.  Lecky  has  discerned,  though  he  has  not  been  able 
to  understand  either  its  origin  or  its  nature. 

An  account  of  Monachism,  sensible  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
containing  little  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common 
books,  introduces  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Western  Europe 
during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  followed  by 
some  remarks  on  the  alliance  that  sprang  up  between  Christ- 
ianity and  the  military  spirit,  the  germ  of  that  tendency  which 
produced  the  Crusades  and  the  Orders  of  Chivalry.  It  is  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject  that  Mr.  Lecky 's  igno- 
rance of  general  history  is  most  clearly  seen,  and  has  the  most 
unfortunate  effects  upon  his  work.  Though  he  occasionally 
follows  up  some  special  line  of  inquiry  from  his  modem  French 
compilation  to  one  or  two  (at  most)  of  the  original  writers  on 
that  particular  theme,  he  has  never  mastered  the  early  history 
of  the  barbarian  kingdoms  as  a  whole,  and  has  consequently 
failed  to  seize  the  character  of  what  is  confessedly  a  dreary 
and  perplexing,  but  also  a  most  significant  period. 

Modem  morality,  like  modern  art,  thought,  and  life  in  all  its 
forms  is  the  product  of  three  factors :  the  Greco-Roman  Pagan 
civilisation,  Christianity,  and  the  customs  and  feelings  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations ;  the  time  when  they  began  to  act  upon  one  another  is 
really  the  birth-time  of  modern  as  distinguished  from  ancient 
society.  To  understand  how  these  diverse  elements  combined, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  each  by  itself,  and  then  to  watch 
the  modifications  it  undergoes  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
others ;  to  mark  how,  while  the  Roman  world  is  Christianised, 
and  half  Hebraised  in  the  process,  Christianity  is  Paganised,  and 
how  while  the  fusion  is  still  incomplete,  the  Northern  tribes 
appear  on  the  stage,  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  civilised  world  which  they  conquer,  but  even  in 
so  adopting,  breathe  into  them  a  new  spirit,  which  in  the  end 
transforms  them  wholly.  Now  of  these  three  elements  Mr. 
Lecky  has  left  the  third  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.  The 
barbarian  invasions  are  here  and  there  alluded  to,  but  no  reader 
could  have  gathered  from  him  how  prodigious  was  the  change 
which  those  invasions  wrought  in  the  Roman  provinces,  nor 
what  were  the  character  and  habits,  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition, of  the  Teutonic  peoples  by  whom  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe  were  founded.  Hence  it  is  that  he  altogether  misses 
what  is  not  only  the  chief  problem  in  the  moral  history  of  this 
period,  but  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  European  history 
pieseats — the  cause  of  that  extraordinary  development  of  vice 

which 
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which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman 
provinces.     We  may  gather  not  only  from  the  *  Germany '  of 
Tacitus — ^the  colours  of  whose  glowing  picture  are,  no  doubt, 
heightened  by  the  ^  desire  to  contrast  the  virtues  of  a  primitive 
society  with  lie  vices  of  his  countrymen, — but  from  many  facts 
preserved   by  Roman  writers,  and  by  their  own  earliest  anna- 
lists  that    the   character   of  the  Teutonic   peoples,  while  they 
dwelt  in  their  ancient  seats  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
had  in  it  much  of  purity  and  nobleness.     In  their  love  and  their 
hate  they  were  simple  and   outspoken ;    fierce   and  sometimes 
treacherous  in  war,  but  full  of  buoyancy,  courage,  and  patriotism  ; 
with  a  keen  admiration  for  honour  and  fidelity ;  holding  wife 
and  parents  in  respect,  and  sinning,  when  they  sinned,  rather 
from    excess    of    passion    than   from    mean    and  base   desires. 
This  people,  with  its  untamed  passions,  its  grand  and  simple 
feelings,   comes   into   the  midst  of  a   highly-organised  though 
decaying    society,  partially — but   only   partially — renovated  by 
Christianity :    a  society  whose  vices  and  virtues  are  the  exact 
opposites  of  its  own.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
invaders,  especially  as  they  were  conquerors,  would  have  imparted 
their  merits  to  their  new  subjects,  receiving  in  return  softer 
manners  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.     The  contrary 
took  place.     Civilisation  was  found  to  act  as  a  terribly  powerful 
solvent  upon  the  rude  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  conquered 
were  barbarised  by  the  contact  without  being  ennobled.    A  time 
of  extreme  moral  d^;eneracy  followed,  in  which  the  vices  of 
barbarism  were  blended  with  the  vices  of  luxury;  nor  was  it 
until  in  the  course  of  centuries  a  new  society  had  been  formed, 
mder  bat  manlier  than  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  more  culti- 
vated and  disciplined  than  that  of  primitive  Germany,  that  a 
distinct  amelioration  of  life  and  enlargement  of  ideas  can  be 
diacemed.     This  was  the  general  character  of  the  change  which 
went  on  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  to  that  of  Gregory  VII. ; 
but  its  details  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  a  comparison  of  whose  state  in  each  successive 

E'od  is  therefore  highly  instructive.  There  is  reason  to  think 
where  the  infusion  of  barbarian  settlers  was  weakest,  their 
dcgeoeracy  and  that  of  the  whole  country  was  most  rapid  and 
nest  complete,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Central 
Itelir;  while  in  England  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine 
die  Tentonic  tribes  preserved,  together  with  their  ancient  usages, 
noie  of  their  ancient  character.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal 
flf  Uoodsfaed,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  in  the  history  of  England 
bcfan  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  depravity  is  never  so  black  as 
All  we  read  of  in  Merovingian  Gaul,  and  it  takes  longer  to 

ripen. 
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ripen.  In  the  condition  of  Rome,  where  the  admixture  of 
northern  blood  was,  perhaps,  slightest,  there  is  no  sign  of  im* 
provement  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  little  enough  even 
then.  Of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in  Spain,  where  the  invaders 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  Roman  population,  we  hear 
the  worst  accounts;  and  its  moral  weakness  is  indeed  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  ease  with  which  the  Arab  conquest  was 
effected.  Why  these  things  were  so ;  why  this  degeneracy  was 
so  swift  and  terrible ;  why  Christianity,  whose  moral  teaching 
changed  but  little,  despite  the  great  change  that  passed  upon  her 
doctrines,  did  not  oppose  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  it — this 
is  a  question  which  a  historian  o(  morals  ought  to  have  strenu- 
ously g^ppled  with,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  morality  of  the  Germanic  tribes  was  not  a 
morality  of  reflection  or  conviction,  but  rather  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  life  and  the  absence  of  temptations,  its  fall,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  temptations,  will  appear  less  surprising. 
Scattered  among  the  Roman  population,  the  Teutonic  settlers 
were  freed  from  that  control  of  public  opinion  which  at  home 
had  been  the  parent  of  self-respect ;  despising  the  Romans  too 
much  to  imitate  their  softer  virtues,  they  were  greedy  of  the 
enjoyments  which  the  luxurious  provinces  provided  ;  embracing 
Christianity  lightly  and  heedlessly,  they  soon  learnt  to  practise 
its  ceremonies  and  caught  little  of  its  higher  spirit  On  the 
other  hand,  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  provincial  were  those  that 
belong  to  a  cultivated  and  peaceful  state  of  society,  and  could 
scarcely  survive  its  extinction.  Fraud  and  cunning  were  at  first 
the  only  weapons  he  could  use  in  self-defence ;  and  when  after  two 
or  three  generations  the  distinction  between  the  immigrants  and 
the  offspring  of  the  old  population  had  become  less  marked,  it 
was  by  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  arms  and  adopting 
the  wild  and  violent  life  of  the  Prankish  or  Lombard  warrior, 
that  a  Gaul  or  an  Italian  sought  to  raise  himself  to  a  position 
of  equality.  It  is  also,  moreover,  evident  that  the  rottenness  of 
Roman  society,  which  made  its  collapse  so  sudden,  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  existence  on  so  vast  a  scale  of  domestic  as 
well  as  agricultural  slavery.  The  slaves  were  at  all  times  a 
corrupt  and  in  many  respects  a  barbarous  body,  without  that 
sense  of  honour  and  responsibility  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
goodness  as  well  as  strength.*  When  the  destruction  of  the 
great  provincial  families  set  them  free,  as  it  must  have  frequently 
done,  they  passed  into  the  general  population  with  all  the  faulu 

*  "Hfitffv  ydp  T*  ipcT^r  iLxocdwrau  thpioita  Zths 
*AytpoSi  cvT*  6.y  fuv  Kork  ZovXiov  ^fiap  IXptriv. 
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of  their  master,  and  with  few  of  the  merits  that  had  redeemed 
his  faults  ;  and  thus  they  contributed  still  further  to  degrade  the 
tone  of  morals  and  manners.  Emancipation  happening  under 
soch  circnmstances  tended  not  to  raise  the  slave  to  the  level  of 
the  fireeznan,  but  to  lower  the  freeman  to  the  level  of  the  slave. 
These  considerations,  however,  though  they  may  serve  to  throw 
some  li^ht  upon  the  problem,  by  no  means  meet  all  its  difficul- 
ties, wliich  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how 
frr  the  wickedness  of  the  magnates  who  figure  in  history  is  a 
measure  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  population  at  large.  If  we 
are  justified  in  arguing  from  the  Penitentials  compiled  in  those 
time%  that  condition  must  have  been  a  hideously  depraved  one ; 
bat  it  is  possible  that,  like  many  similar  manuals  of  later  days, 
they  were  the  oflbpring  of  a  morbid  ingenuity  which  desired  to 
deal  with  every  form  of  guilt,  and  are  no  fair  sample  of  the 
ordinary  work  which  a  confessor  had  to  discharge. 

As  die  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter — the  Condition  of 
Women — is  big  enough  for  a  separate  treatise,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  blame  Mr.  Lecky  for  having  handled  it  inadequately ; 
in  his  104  pages  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  What 
does  surprise  one  is,  that  while  he  descants  at  needless 
length  on  the  least  agreeable  parts  of  the  question,  he  should 
have  missed  the  two  capital  points  which  it  presents:  the 
change  effected  in  the  position  of  women,  firstly  by  Chris- 
tisoity,  and  secondly  by  those  Teutonic  feelings  and  usages 
which  expressed  themselves  in  the  institutions  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry.  He  says  a  good  deal,  some  part  of  which  is  true, 
aboat  the  recc^^tion  by  Christianity  of  virtues  belonging  to  the 
feminine  type,  falling,  however,  into  the  serious  (although  too 
diaracteristic)  error  of  fancying  the  Christian  ideal  of  character 
to  be  itself  a  feminine  one.  He  dwells  upon  its  services  in  incul- 
catii^  chastity  and  monogamy.  He  has  not  seen  that  its  influence 
was  incomparably  greater  in  another  respect — in  placing  woman 
SB  an  equality  with  man  by  representing  her  soul  as  no  less  than 
his  the  object  of  the  divine  favour,  the  receiver  of  spiritual  gifts, 
iht  heir  of  eternal  life.  Although  forbidden  by  the  Apostle  to 
teach  publicly,  woman  was,  in  the  New  Testament,  proclaimed 
Is  be^  as  respects  her  relations  to  the  Divinity,  altogether  in  the 
sme  position  as  man;  she  was,  therefore,  no  longer  what  she  had 
■acticaUy  been  before,  a  being  of  a  lower  order.  Among  the 
CStniHUis  the  respect  and  the  liberty  accorded  to  women  was 
finSB  the  first  far  greater  than  among  any  of  the  nations  around 
As  Mediterranean ;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  their  morality 
4id|hi  some  respects,  sink  after  the  settlement  in  the  Roman 
pimaces,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  wife  does  not  seem 

to 
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to  have  diminished.  The  necessities  of  a  rude  and  military  age 
made  its  laws  bear  hardly  upon  women  as  respects  property  ;  but 
the  same  necessities  contributed  to  extend  their  personal  power 
and  influence.  Living,  not  in  a  town  like  the  noble  families  of 
antiquity,  but  in  his  solitary  stronghold  among  the  hills  and 
woods,  the  chieftain  of  feudal  times  was,  when  at  home,  con- 
stantly in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  daughters ;  and  during  his 
frequent  absences  on  war  or  in  the  chase,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  the  castle,  and  ruled  its  inmates  with  a  vigour  that  often 
equalled  his.  Female  regents,  like  Ethelfled  the  daughter  of 
Alfred,  and  Blanche  the  mother  of  St  Louis,  heroines  like  Black 
Agnes  of  Dunbar,  meet  us  in  every  page  of  mediaeval  history. 
And  although  the  system  of  chivalry,  as  commonly  spoken  of 
now,  was  probably  a  mere  fiction,  still  the  ideas  which  it  was 
supposed  to  express  were  real  and  powerful,  nor  any  of  them 
more  so  than  that  of  the  reverence  and  help  which  the  true 
knight  owed  to  the  lady. 

The  changes  due  to  these  two  influences,  the  Christian  and  the 
feudal,  affected  the  condition  of  women  in  all  its  aspects ;  and 
his  failure  to  appreciate  them  has  therefore  vitiated  Mr.  Lecky  s 
account  of  that  particular  aspect  which  he  has  set  himself  to 
examine.  His  chapter,  though  entitled,  ^On  the  Position  of 
Women,'  is  really  a  rambling  essay  upon  marfiage  and  prosti- 
tution ;  but  as  the  conception  of  marriage  was  transformed 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  its  actual  character 
greatly  modified  by  Germanic  and  feudal  sentiment,  he  does 
not  get  anywhere  near  the  bottom  of  this  special  question. 
Of  minor  omissions  and  errors  in  detail  we  do  not  care  to 
speak. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  cannot  rate 
Mr.  Lecky *s  book  high  as  a  contribution  to  human  know- 
ledge. As  a  piece  of  light  reading,  always  agreeable,  and 
often  suggestive,  it  may  take  a  respectable  place  among  the 
books  of  the  year ;  to  the  qualities  which  mark  either  a  great 
history  or  a  great  philosophy  it  has  no  claim  whatever.  Its 
criticism  is  not  sufiiciently  sound  and  careful  to  make  it  valuable 
as  a  repertory  of  facts ;  its  thought  is  not  sufiiciently  penetrating 
and  mature  to  throw  light  upon  the  problems  of  human  nature 
which  it  professes  to  deal  widi.  An  author  who  lacks  the  first 
condition  of  excellence,  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  the 
difliculties  of  his  sul^'ect,  seldom  produces  anything  of  substan- 
tial worth ;  and  if  Mr.  Lecky  aspires  to  be  something  more  than 
m  hero  of  the  circulating  libraries,  he  must  set  to  work  in  a  far 
more  thorough  and  patient  spirit  than  that  to  which  these  pages 
lieor  witness.     If  he  will  do  this,  if  he  will  train  and  discipline 
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i  mind,  Icaro  something  of  historical  criticism,  refl(?ct  mom 
ADcl  sentimentalise  less,  his  next  book  may  prnbnbly  di'serve  at 
tlie  hands  of  serious  students  the  same  praise  which  his  flowing 
stvlp  seems  now  to  win  for  him  from  the  general  reader. 
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IV. — 1.  Eii'pike  A(/ricole.  Rapport  a  Son  Excellence  Mon- 
sieur te  Minixtre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Dipartement  de  tAf/ricnl- 
lun,  du  Commerce  et  des  Tj-avaui  Publics.  Par  le  Direclcur 
de  I'Agriculture,  Commissairc  General  de  I'Enquete,  Paris, 
irimerie  Imperiale,  1868. 

'  -ultare  et  la  Population.  Par  M.  Leonce  de  Lavcvgiir, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut  et  de  la  Societe  Centrale  d' Agriculture. 
2*  Edition,  revue  et  augmcntee.  Paris,  1865, 
Eamomie  Rurale  de  la  France  depuis  178'J.  Par  M.  Leonce 
de  Lavergne,  ikc.  3"  Edition,  revue  et  augmente'e.  Paris, 
1866. 

4.  ia  Reforme  Sociale  en  France,  dSduite  de  VOhservation  com- 
par4e  des  Peuple*  Eurojjccns.  Par  M.  F.  Le  Play,  Auteur  des 
'Oavriers  Europeens,'  Commissaire  General  aux  Expositions 
Univcrselles   de    1855,  de  1862,  et   de   1867.     3"  Edition, 

corrigee.     3  vols.     Paris,  1867. 
,  Det  PriviUyics  de  VAncicn  Regime  en  France  et  des  Prici- 
liaiia    du    Nouveau.      Par    M.    d'Esterno.       2   lols.       Paris, 
1867-68. 

HE  Enqa^e  Agricole,  instituted  by  the  French  Government  in 
1866,  the  results  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  publication, 
■  one  of  its  earlier  tentative  recurrences  to  the  principle  of 
•  Fhrliamentarism ' — the  principle,  namely,  of  taking  the   sense 
F  the  country  itself  on, the  grievances  it  feels,  the  interests  it 
I,  and  the  reforms  it  demands.    And  the  Emperor's  speech, 
I   opening   his    Chambers    in    January,    1869,    contained    the 
[flowing  sentence  of  conditional    encouragement    to    that    iia- 

int  interest,  by  the  suf&agc  of  whose  labouring  millions  he 

■was   mainly  raised   to  power,   and  with  which  he   has    always 
Vcxpreased  especial  sympathy: — 

'1^  08  1  firmly  hope,  nothing  shall  arise  to  disturb  tho  gcncrnl 
umony,  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  reabse  many  projected  JuiproTo- 
I  SMiaita,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  solvo  all  tho  practical  quustious 
SBised  bj  the  agricultural  investigations.' 

Something  certainly  has  arisen,  though  not  from  without,  'to 

disturb  the  general  harmonv,'  and  it  may  be  feared  that  practical 

(vconomical  and  social  questions  will,  fur  the  time,  be  shelved  m 
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the  new  period  of  political  agitations  which  appears  opened  in 
France.     However  that  may  be,  the  subject  before  us  cannot 
lose  its  interest  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  probe  below  the 
surface  of  the  shifting  politics  of  the  day  for  the  permanent  sources 
of  national  well  or  ill-being.     No  documents  have  issued  from 
the  official  press  of  France  since  the  cahiers  of  instruction  from 
the  electoral  assemblies  of  1789  to  their  deputies  to  the  States- 
General,  which  have  set  forth  in  such  detail  the  complaints  and 
claims  of  the  most  important  interest  in  the  country  as  die  volumi- 
nous returns  and  depositions  now  in  process  of  printing,  as  appen* 
dices  to  the  official  Report  before  us,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
head  of  his  department  by  M.  Monny  de  Mornay,  *  Director  of 
Agriculture.'     The  instructed  champions  of  the  French  agricul- 
tural interest  (for  the  masses  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  hitherto 
shown  themselves  impressible  only  through  their  popular  instincts) 
had  long  proclaimed  loudly  that  agriculture,  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional productive  interest,  was  playing  somewhat  the  part  of  dupe 
in  the  grand  military,  financial,  and  commercial  drama  of  tne 
Second  Empire.     It  is  now  placed  on  official  record  as  a  fact,. 
that  land  in  France  has  fallen  in  value  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  amidst  the  fabulous  and  factitious  rise  of  so  many  specu- 
lative undertakings.*     To  us  in  England  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  sort  of  prosperity  (and  its  collapse)  wfaick 
builds  itself  up  on  overstrained  credit  and  anticipated  resources. 
What  is   new  in  France,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Law  and 
the    Mississippi   scheme,    is   the   degree    in   which  the   specu- 
lative spirit  in  all  classes  has  been  stimulated  to  excess  by  the 
patronage    given   and    the   initiative   assumed    in   high   places. 
What  is  newer  still,  and   may  inspire  some  hope  of  seeing  the 
modem  Idomeneus  yet  reign  over  the  modem  Salentum  in  his 
second  manner,  is   the  implied  acknowledgment  we  have  now 
before  us,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power  itself,  of  the  false 
direction   hitherto  given    to  much  of  its  past   action,  and   the 
official  recognition,  in  the  successive  chapters  of  M.  de  Momay*s 
Report,   of  all  the  principal  agricultural  wants  and  grievances 
which  the  ablest  representatives  of  French  agriculture  had  been 

*  M.  Monny  dc  Mornay,  in  his  Report,  while  admitting,  the  fall  of  valae 
sustained  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  landed  properties,  of  large  or  middling 
size,  in  France,  asserts  —  but  cites  no  evidence  and  an  experienced  inquirer 
(M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne)  says  that  all  the  evidence  he  has  himself  collected  is 
against  it — that  the  value  of  small  properties  has  not  ceased  to  adrance  daring 
that  period.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  this  should  be,  while  the 
value  of  landed  property  in  the  larger  portion  of  its  bulk  has  fallen,  and  while 
the  numbers  of  competitors  for  the  smaller  lots  of  landed  property  have  been  in 
rapid  course  of  reduction  during  the  same  period,  in  consequence  of  the  artificially 
stimulated  migration  of  the  rural  population  to  the  towns,  and  the  not  less  arti- 
finnlly  stimulated  diversion  of  their  savings  to  other  than  landed  investments. 
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fetting  forth,  seeminglj  to  no  purpose,  for  these  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

There  are  some  points  of  parallelism,  though  more  of  contrast, 
in  the  past  and  present  situation  of  the  English  and  French  agri- 
cultural interests.     Their  position  is  so  far  parallel,  in  relation 
to  other  pioductive  and  industrial  interests,  diat  they  have  both 
touched  bottom — have  both  lost,  and  have  both  at  length  acquiesced 
in  losiiig,  every  privilege  for  their  products  that  could  be  repre- 
sented in  the  invidious  light  of  monopoly.     The  most  marked 
point  of  contrast  between  the  history  and  fortunes  of  English  and 
French  agriculture  is  that,  though  the  French  more  than  the 
English  have  been  specially  a  people  of  cultivators,  the  agricul- 
tural interest  had  ceased,  in  modem  times,  in  France,  while  it 
has  continued  through  every  age  in  England,  to  be  a  power  in 
the  country.     This  was  the  effect  of  that  perverted  policy  which 
transformed  the  nobles  of  France  into  courtiers,  and  severed  every 
link  of  the  natural  relations  between  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  its 
caltivators.    The  former  may  be  said  to  have  sold  their  birthright 
ibr  a  mess  of  pottage,  when  they  submitted  to  share  the  servile 
nodigalities  of  the  court  rather  than  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  latter  were  completely  severed  and  isolated — except  in  some 
remoter  provinces,  such  as  Anjou,  where  commenced  the  peasant 
war  of  La  Vendue, — from  those  who  should  have  felt  it  their 
hoooor,  no   less  than  their  interest,    to   act   the   part   of  their 
natoral   patrons   and  protectors;    and    found   thrown   on   their 
shoulders  the  double  weight  of  the  public  burthens  of  the  state, 
and  the  local  dues  and  feudal  services  to  the  nobles.     The  rural 
classes  were,  in  fact,   the  helpless  and  hopeless  helots  of  the 
whole   privileged  classes  above  them.     These  latter  consisted, 
not  onlj  of  old  nobles  and  new  anoblis,  but  of  all  who  had 
sciaped  together  sufficient  capital  to  take  refuge  in  the  towns : — 
aad  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  France  abounded  in  towns,  and 
especially  in  smaU  towns,  more  than   most  other  countries  of 
Europe,  mainly  owing  to  the  manifold  oppressions  of  the  country. 
The  refugees  from  the  rural  districts — dieir  tallies  and  corvees — 
invested  the  capital  they  brought  with  them,  which  never  found 
its  way  back  to  the  soil,  in  the  purchase  of  some  small  office. 
*  Wlmever  your  Majesty,'  said  a  courtier  to  Louis  XIV.,  *  creates 
an  office^  God  creates  a  fool  to  buy  it'     One  tribute  only  to  the 
pnnsry  importance  of  agriculture  was  paid  by  the  Physiocrats 
or  EooDomists  of  the  last  century — a  tribute  which  that  poor 
dow^tnxlden  interest  might  well  have  spared,  or  might  well  have 
ngarded  as  insult  heaped  on  injury.     Quesnay  and  his  followers 
coaridened  agriculture  as  the  sole  source  of  real  and  substantial 
ncaUi,  and  inferred  from  that  assumption  that  it  should  be  the 
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sole  subject  of  taxation.  Justice  has  been  done  upon  that  theory 
by  later  generations  of  political  economists;  but,  after  all,  the 
best  rednctio  ad  absurdum  was  made,  at  the  epoch  of  its  first 
appearance,  by  the  comic  deductions  drawn  from  it  in  Voltaire's 
*  Homme  aux  Quarante  Ecus.' 

With  the  great  Revolution,  the  day  of  revenge  for  ages  of 
isolation  and  oppression  might  seem  to  have  dawned  on  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  French  soil.  And  so  it  did,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
their  own  conceptions  went ;  since  they  found  themselves  encou- 
raged by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  capital — followed 
when  they  had  not  been  preceded  by  the  other  great  towns — to 
wreak  their  smouldering  sense  of  wrong  in  wide-spread  outrage 
and  violence  on  the  personal  representatives  of  the  system  under 
which  they  had  suffered;  —  to  shake  off  the  feudal  and  fiscal 
burthens  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on  their  shoulders ; — 
and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  at  a  nominal  price, 
the  lands  thrown  into  the  market  by  the  extensive  confisca- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  and  emigrant  property.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  widely-prevalent  division  of 
landed  property  amongst  petty  proprietors,  now  existing  in 
France,  first  originated  at  the  Revolution :  '  It  is  now  known,' 
observes  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  *that  the  numbers  of  petty 
landed  proprietors  have  been  much  less  increased  since  the  Revo- 
lution than  had  been  imagined.'  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1789, 
states :  '  The  number  is  so  great,  that  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
more  than  one-third  of  the  kingdom  occupied  by  them.'  M. 
L&)nce  de  Lavergne,  an  eminent  practical  agricultural  authority, 
affirms  that  there  is  not  a  greater  extent  so  occupied  now. 

This  vast  body  of  petty  peasant  proprietors,  who,  under  the 
old  regime  had  been  the  most  embarrassed  and  burdened  class 
in  the  country,  was  the  class  that  profited  most  immediately 
by  the  Revolution.  While  the  depreciated  assignats  virtually 
wiped  out  their  debts,  the  purchases  of  land,  paid  for  in  as- 
signats, increased  their  property,  and  the  famine  prices  of  their 
produce  enriched  them  amidst  general  misery.  Economically  and 
materially,  therefore,  this  was  the  class  that  gained  most  amidst 
the  public  confusion ;  while  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,*  who 
had  shunned  all  contact  with  it,  and  shifted  all  their  burthens  on 
its  shoulders,  were  the  class  that  suffered  most.  But  the  same 
events,  as  Tocqueville  has  justly  observed,*  which  were  ruinous 
at  the  time  to  the  bourgeoisie,  '  tended  ultimately  to  place  power 
in  its  hands,  and  soon  enabled  it  to  convert  a  great  part  of  the 
public  fortune  to  its  sole  use.' 


♦  *  CEuvres  Completes,'  vol.  v.  p.  286. 
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Politically,  the  Revolution  left  the  agriculturists  no  farther 
advanced  than  it  found  them,  nnd,  indeed,  threw  them  back  in 
'^iat  of  public  importance  and  influence,  hy  dectmatini?  such 
itnturat  chiefs  as  they  had.  The  sajing  that  *  La  Revolution  a 
iifosnt  la  France'  was  more  applicable  to  the  landed  interest 
than  to  any  other.  True,  its  aristocrat  ical  backbone  had  stood 
it  in  Utile  steail  before  the  Revolution  ;  but  it  may  be  said  since 
to  bftve  bad  no  backbone  of  class-organisation  at  all ; — to  have 
conaistetl  mainly  of  scattered  and  isolated  '  uncountry  gentlemen,' 
destitute  alike  of  all  rural  occupation  and  political  importance, 
and  of  mere  masses  of  jnan<suvriersproprielaires,!isa  writer  before 
a%  terms  the  lowest  class  of  peasant  proprietors.'  This  last  is 
the  single  type  to  which  the  theorists  of  infinite  divisibility  of 
land  would  willingly  reduce  all  landed  property — a  type  poli- 
tically powerless,  as  necessitating  all  but  total  absorption  in 
manual  labour — with  no  ambition  but  that  of  annexing,  by 
liook  or  crook,  by  toiling  or  borrowing,  another  bit  of  land  to 
cultii-ate  without  skill  or  capital — with  no  politics  but  hazy  tra- 
cUttiins  of  taiUe  and  corvees,  and  instinctive  devotion  to  the 
ijrnasty  of  the  Napoleons,  as  somehow  connected  with  their 
Iberation  from  those  old  oppressions,  and  somehow  securing 
'acqncs  Bonhomme  against  the  still  dreaded  spectre  of  their 
return. 

The  rule  we  shall  proceed  upon,  in  attempting  to  give  English 
readers  some  notion  of  the  present  situation  of  French  agriculture, 
hin  its  main  bearings  on  the  entire  industrial  and  social  economy 
'France,  is  to  assume  only  such  evils  existing  in  that  situation 
we  find  explicitly  recognised  in  the  official  Report  before 
."WL  It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  high-placed 
aotbor  of  that  Report  would  be  rather  disposed  to  extenuate 
than  set  down  aught  in  malice  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
iiDportant  interest  concerned.  And,  in  fact,  M.  Monny  de 
Mumay  does  his  best,  as  in  official  duty  bound,  to  palliate  the 
darker  traits  of  that  condition  which  have  been  brought  out  in 
evidence;  and  contents  himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  cnume- 

*  H.  L^nce  de  Lavergnc,  in  hU  '  Eccinomie  Riirale  de  la  France '  (p.  371), 
pTS  llic  fulldwiug  descriptian  of  the  actual  condition  uf  tliese  muniEurriari  pro- 
pn'rtafi-a:— 'ThepopalalioQ  of  the  Puj-de-Donie  has  increutd  lince  1789  from 
ItHi.ouO  W  00(1,000  souls  or  upwards.  Before  the  Revolution,  thirty -seven  hrms, 
of  tn  average  extent  of  SO  or  loo  acres,  divided  Iwlwecn  them  the  territory  of  the 
conunoDe  of  Veotat.  At  the  present  dny ,  the  same  surface  belongs  to  six  hundred 
pro|irietai«,  possessiog  on  an  nvemce  less  than  6  acres.  The  middle  class  hat 
diupprnrcd  from  the  district ;  the  whole  population  cullivates  the  soil  by  manual, 
■nMUf  spade  lahour — a  painful  toil,  drawing  after  it  rough  and  violent  manners. 
The  inbabilant  of  the  Liinagnc  is  extremely  laborious,  bat  hii  effective  industry  by 
no  meant  equals  his  bodily  activilj.  The  return  of  groin  rarely  much  exceeds 
1  bushels  the  ai're.' 
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rating  the  various  remedial  measures  which  have  been  suggested, 
without  committing  himself  or  his  department  to  a  choice 
amongst  those  measures.  There  are  only  two  points  on  which 
M.  Monnj  de  Momay  hazards  a  decided  judgment — and  these 
are,  the  progress  made  by  French  ag^culture  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  the  ratification  explicitly  or  implicitly  given 
by  French  agriculturists  to  the  abolition  of  Protection  on  their 
staple  products  of  com  and  cattle.  Upon  the  former  of  these 
points  it  is  remarked  by  a  leading  agricultural  authority  already 
cited,*  that  it  is  very  true  that  French  agriculture  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  that  the  review 
of  that  pn^ess  should  have  been  extended  to  at  least  fifty. 
During  the  last  half  century  French  agriculture  has  doubled 
its  products  ;  but,  during  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  Revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  agricultural  progress  has  been  very 
sensibly  slackened.  The  proper  business  of  the  Enguete  was  to 
investigate,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  to  its  causes,  the  slackened 
progress  of  that  latter  period. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  follow  the  formal  order  of  the  Report 
before  us,  but  to  group  together  such  of  the  topics  of  its  suc- 
cessive chapters  as  appear  to  us  naturally  connected  with  each 
other,  and  likely  to  interest  English  readers,  and  to  gather 
illustrations  of  diose  topics  from  some  of  the  more  prominent 
works,  which  have  proceeded  of  late  years  from  the  pens  of 
French  authors  practically  conversant  with  agricultnnd  and 
social  subjects. 

Our  readers  may  require  some  introduction  to  the  aathors 
whom  we  shall  have  chiefly  to  cite  in  illustration  of  our  present 
subject  We  begin  with  the  one  least  likely  to  be  previously 
known  to  them — M.  d'Estemo;  the  scope  of  whose  work,  as 
may  be  partly  gathered  from  its  title,  is  to  show  how  privil^^e^ 
when  supposed  to  be  slain  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  privileged 
classes,  only  transmigrated  into  new  forms — forms  still  oppres* 
sive,  though  less  unequally  and  iniquitously  oppressive  to  agri- 
culture. M.  d'Estemo  is  not  only  an  agricultural  statistician, 
but  a  philosopher  and  humourist ;  his  humour  sometimes  a  little 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  his  philosophy.  He  is,  as  he  allows 
to  peep  out,  by  descent  a  member  of  the  old  privileged  class. 
There  have  always  been,  he  says,  members  of  that  class,  who 
have  disapproved  the  enforced  obligation  of  idleness  on  the  old 
noblesse.  For  example,  Dulaure  (the  historian  of  Paris)  cites 
a  Sieur  d^Estemody  gentilhomme  et  po^te  under  Louis  XIII.,  who 
notwithstanding,  or  rather  perhaps  by  reason  of,   that  double 


*  L^oace  de  Lavergne, '  Revue  des  Denx  Mondes/  November,  1868. 

qualification^ 
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qualification,  found  himself  temporarily  reduced  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment  closely  approaching  indigence.  Necessity  in- 
spired him  with  evil  thoughts,  which,  he  says,  he  resisted,  but 
which  he  was  not  sorry,  in  his  quality  of  poet,  to  make  known  to 
posterity  in  the  following  rhyming  reflections,  the  style  of  which 
«nay  account  for  the  rest  of  his  poetry  having  been  '  let  die/ 

'  Je  maugr^ais  men  Stre,  et  d^testais,  en  somme, 
Le  pere  qui  m'avait  fait  naitre  gentilhomme, 
Dimnt  que,  si  le  ciel  m'eut  cre6  roturier, 
Je  sanrais,  miB^iable,  au  moins  quelque  metier.' 

M.  d'Estemo  describes  his  two  very  noticeable  volumes 
as  the  fruit  of  forty  years  of  studies — studies  which  bear  evi- 
dence of  having  been  followed  in  the  open  air,  fully  as  much 
•as  by  lamplight.  He  has  in  former  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  struggles  of  the  agricultural  interest  with  the  powers 
that  be,  and  the  powers  that  have  been,  in  favour  of  its  repre- 
sentation in  chambers  of  agriculture  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
chambers  of  commerce.  He  ascribes  the  ill-success  which  has 
been  experienced  in  efiecting  that  object,  and  other  objects  in 
the  pare  interest  of  agriculture,  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
interest,  nnder  the  elder  Bourbons,  mixed  itself  up  with  reac- 
tionary politics. 

*  It  was  on  the  lordship  of  land  that  the  privileges  of  the  old  regime 
bad  been  founded ;  the  attempts  made,  under  the  Grovemment  of  the 
Bestoation,  by  the  introduction  of  the  double  vote  and  other  such  mea- 
saxes,  to  render,  the  great  landowners  predominant  in  the  elections, 
inspired  universal  distrust  of  all  propoa^ls  from  that  quarter.  When 
a  new  generation — our  generation — arose,  declaring  that  it  took  up  the 
•^aose  of  agriculture  solely  as  a  productive  interest,  its  representatives 
leooived  no  credence.  They  were  answered,  '*  You  carry  the  same 
flig;  jrou  have  put  a  new  dye  upon  it,  but  the  old  colour  still  peeps 
ftroogb.  Tou  give  yourselves  out  for  agriculturists,  but  you  are 
noddng  better  than  aristocrats ! " 

'  King  Louis  Philippe  was  deeply  imbued  with  this  prejudice.  From 
lis  infimey  he  had  found  himself,  and  all  related  to  him,  objects  of 
^osftility  to  the  old  privUegiSa  of  the  soil ;  and  he  had  conceived  a  pro- 
aversion  for  the  landed  interest  altogether,  which  he  never  sue- 
in  separating  in  his  mind  from  its  ci-devant  representatives. 
Philippe  was  the  King  of  the  tiers  6tat,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  lawyers.  He  regarded  with 
-imp  displeasure  the'  establishment  of  the  Central  Congress  of  Agri- 
edtere  in  1844 ;  and,  when  it  decided  to  hold  regular  annual  sittings, 
'file  King  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  sent  for  the  Duke  Decazes,  the 
Sedofis  President  of  that  Congress,  and  said,  amongst  other  things,  to 
**  So  you  think  I  have  not  enough  of  two  Chambers,  and  that  I 
a  third?  **    Those  who  wished  to  please  him  never  talked  to  him 

of 
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of  agriculturo.  The  Count  de  Grosparm  sometimes  tried  to  introduce 
the  subject.  This  bored  the  King,  who  said  one  day  to  him. — 
"Voyons,  M.  de  Gasparin,  laissez-nous  done  tranquille  avec  votro 
agriculture ! " ' 

M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  another  of  the  authors  we  liave 
selected  for  citation  on  this  subject,  is  already  known  to  agricul- 
tural inquirers  in  this  country  by  a  good  English  translation  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  Notes  by  a  Scottish  Farmer.*  M.  de  Lavergne 
was  stopped  short  in  the  official  and  parliamentary  career  on 
which  he  had  entered  under  the  Orleans  dynasty,  by  the 
events  of  February,  1848,  and  again  in  his  professorial  labours 
in  the  Chair  of  Rural  Economy  at  the  National  Agrono- 
mical Institute,  by  its  arbitrary  suppression  in  1852,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Its  re-establishmcnt 
in  substance,  if  not  in  precise  form,  is  now  generally  demanded. 
To  this  demand  the  Government,  it  is  said,  consents;  and  a 
Commission,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has 
prepared  a  project  which  fixes  the  seat  of  the  new  institute  at 
Paris.  *  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges.* 
M.  L6once  de  Lavergne  might  briefly  be  described  as  the  Arthur 
Young  of  France,  and  he  would  certainly  take  the  description  as 
a  compliment.  Like  his  British  precursor,  an  experienced  agri- 
culturist and  acute  observer  of  the  practical  bearings  of  public 
policy  or  impolicy  on  the  progress  or  decline  of  agriculture,  he 
nas  repeated,  under  less  perturbed  circumstances,  Arthur  Young's 
task  of  1789,  that  of  examining  the  actual  condition  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  production  in  each  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  the  French  territory,  and  of  forming  a  comparative  estimate  of 
their  products  with  those  of  this  country.  Like  Arthur  Young, 
he  keeps  his  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the  soil,  and  regards  political 
vicissitudes  chiefly  as  they  affect  the  every-day  interests  of  its 
cultivators. 

While  from  these  antecedents  M.  de  Lavergne  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  fall  naturally  into  the  ro/e,  more  or  less,  of  a 
frondeur  of  the  powers  that  be,  M.  Le  Play — who  figures  last,  not 
least,  on  our  list  for  citation — may  be  supposed,  as  an  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  Commissioner,  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  finally 
a  Senator,  not  less  naturally  to  rank  among  the  satisfaits  of  the 
Second  Empire.    But  he  is  none  the  less  disposed  to  be  severely 

*  'Essai  sur  l*EcoDomie  Rurale  de  rAngleterre,  de  l*Eco6se  et  de  I'lrlande,  par 
M.  L^nce  de  Lavergne.  Quatrit^me  ^ition.'  Paris,  1863.  We  vould  also  refer 
our  readers  to  an  excellent  criticism  of  this  work  by  Mrs.  Grote,  in  her  <  Collected 
Papers*  (London,  1862),  an  essay  which,  on  many  accoonts,  deserves  and  will 
repay  attentive  perusal. 

critical 
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critical  on  the  whole  modem  fabric  of  centralisation  and  bureau- 
cracy. To  the  majority  of  English  readers  M.  Le  Play  is  pro- 
bably best  known  by  his  successful  superintendence  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  But  he  has 
earned  higher  distinction,  amongst  philanthropic  inquirers  into 
the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  most  numerous  classes 
throughout  Europe,  by  his  persevering  researches,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  into  that  condition. 

In  M.  Le  Play's  first  work,  entitled  *  Les  Ouvriers  Europeens,' 
which  was  published  in  imperial  folio,  in  the  first  French  Exhi- 
bition year,  1855,  and  which  received  in  the  following  year  the 
prize  of  Statistics  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  p/iotoffraphedy 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  most  diversified  types  of  operative 
life  throughout  Europe.  The  volume  contains  thirty-six  detailed 
delineations  of  workpeople  in  different  countries,  taken  on  the 
spot  in  the  most  widely-remote  regions  and  social  conditions — 
from  the  shepherd  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ural,  and  the  peasant  of 
Southern  Russia,  to  the  emigrant  reaper  of  the  Soissonnais,  the 
laondry-man  of  the  Paris  suburbs,  and  the  chifTonnier  of  the  Paris 


The  fairly  favourable  reception  by  French  readers  and  critics 
of  M.  Le  Play's  second  work  now  before  us — '  La  Reforme 
Sociale  en  France'  (in  which  he  deduces  from  the  materials 
amassed  in  his  first  many  important  conclusions  as  to  the 
prevalent  evils  of  the  present  industrial  and  social  state  of 
Fiance^  and  their  remedies)  marks  an  epoch  of  progressive 
opinion  and  progressive  tolerance  on  subjects,  on  which  inve- 
terate popular  prejudice  had  hitherto  seemed  to  render  all  dis- 
cosiion  useless.  Political  experiences,  humiliating  to  political 
philosophy,  within  the  last  score  of  years,  have  made  French 
dunkers  of  all  parties  sadder  and  wiser  men,  and  have  rendered 
tban  g^reatly  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  listen  to  serious  and 
sincere  social  doctrines  from  any  quarter,  however  contradictory 
tojpveTions  popular  shibboleths. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  official  admission  in  the 
Report  before  us  is  that  of  an  evil  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  source  of  almost  all  the  other  evils  which  especially 
aflBet  French  agriculture  and  industry — the  division  of  landed 
property,  at  each  succession,  into  portions  often  too  small  for 
good  raltivation,  and  often  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
'In  many  departments,'  says  M.  Monny  de  Momay,  ^the 
wcrage  extent  of  separate  portions  of  land  goes  down  to  20,  15, 
V 10  ares  (about  the  50th  part  of  an  acre),  and  even  less.'  This 
11  an  M  evil,  the  most  incontestible  (and  the  most  contested) 

•l3  of  Frencli  peasant  proprietorship. 
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'  From  the  excess  of  morcdlement  result  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
restraint  of  free  rotation  of  crops  and  yariety  of  culture,  frequent  law- 
suits between  contiguous  proprietors.  These  evils  are  sensibly  felt ; 
jet  morceUemerU,  far  firom  being  stayed  in  its  course,  is  in  constant 
progress.  There  are  many  causes  which  conduce  to  this  result :  first 
of  idl,  the  separate  acquisition  of  small  portions  of  land ;  but  aboYO 
all,  the  compulsory  division  of  landed  property,  which  takes  plaoe 
between  the  co-heirs  at  each  succession.' 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  seems  to  be  quite 
unanimous  as  to  the  reality  and  seriousness  of  this  evil,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  remedy, 
M.  Monny  de  Mornay  proceeds  to  state  in  the  Report  that — 

'  Many  of  the  depositions  taken  in  the  Nievre,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Puy-de-Domo,  claim  entire  liberty  of  testamentary  disposition,  leaving 
fathers  of  families  the  discretionary  power  of  dividing  their  property 
in  equal  or  imequal  parts  among  tiieir  children.  Others,  without 
going  so  far,  have  expressed  the  wish  that  a  larger  share  of  property 
4should  be  left  at  free  disposal  by  wilL  Thus,  in  the  departments  <^ 
Savoy,  the  recent  recollections  of  the  Sardinian  code  inspire  regret 
that  tiiose  provisions  of  that  code  have  been  abolished,  which  ex- 
cluded absent  sons  and  daugJUera  from  a  share  in  succession  to  landed 
property,  while  providing  indemnifications  for  them  in  money  or 
moveables.' 

It  is  often  in  vain  to  reason  with  national  passions,  and  the 
inveterate  prejudices  they  implant  Otherwise  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  revolutionary  legislators  of  1793,  and 
the  subsequent  framers  of  the  826th  article  of  the  Code  Napol^n, 
shot  quite  beside  and  quite  beyond  their  mark  in  their  law  of 
equal  succession. 

The  law  passed  by  the  National  Convention  on  the  7th  March^ 
1793,  which  entirely  abolished  the  right  of  free  testamentary 
<lisposition  of  property  in  France — a  right  which  had  been 
unreservedly  recognised  only  a  year  or  two  before  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly — is  one  of  the  few  legacies  of  the  *  dreary 
dawn '  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  have  been  since  implicitly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  unquestioning  unanipiity,  accepted  by 
all  Frenchmen,  or,  at  least,  by  all  Frenchmen  apprehensive 
of  being  suspected  of  retrograde  or  reactionary  politics.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  one  legislative  specimen  of 
democratic  arbitrariness  should  have  escaped  the  reprobation 
passed  on  every  other  of  the  same  epoch,  had  not  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  the  first  Empire  and  the  Bourbon  Restoration 
given  alarm  to  opinion  by  partial  measures  of  attempted  aristo- 
cratical  reaction.  The  revival  of  rights  of  primogeniture  ander 
the   first  Napoleon  and   the   elder  Bourbons,  in  the  shape  of 

mcyorais^ 
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wu^aratSy  created  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  families  of  the  new 
or  old  nobility  and  the  possessors  of  large  estates,  rallied  opinion 
at  once  in  support  of  the  revolutionary  law,  which  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  applying  equally  to  la  grande  and  to  la  petite  pro- 
prieie.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  party  spirit  animates 
a  whole  nation,  and  on  which,  till  quite  lately,  few  Frenchmen 
who  desired  to  retain  a  shred  of  Liberal  reputation  dared  to 
speak  reason,  or  would  endure  to  hear  reason  spoken. 

Mr.  Maine  remarks,  in  his  able  and  valuable  treatise  on 
^Ancient  Law,'  on  the  whimsical  manner  in  which  1793  re- 
stored, in  a  supposed  democratical  interest,  those  feudal  entails 
which  1789  had  just  abolished.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
established  entire  testamentary  freedom.  The  Convention  sub- 
idtofied  compulsory  equal  division  of  all  property  amongst 
children. 

*  There  Is  no  broader  distinction  than  that  which  exists  between  a 
igvtem  of  free  testamentary  disposition  and  a  system,  like  that  of  the 
findal  land-law,  under  wMch  property  descends  compulsorily  in  pre- 
seribed  linea  of  devolution.  This  truth  appears  to  have  been  lost 
m^fik  of  by  the  authors  of  the  French  codes.  In  the  social  fabric 
viitdi  they  determined  to  destroy,  they  saw  primogeniture  resting 
ddefiy  on  family  settlements ;  but  they  also  perceived  that  testaments 
vope  fieqnenily  employed  to  give  the  eldest  son  precisely  the  same 
nteleiiBnoe  which  was  reserved  to  him  under  the  strictest  of  entaOs. 
Li  order  therefore  to  make  sure  of  their  work,  they  not  only  rendered 
it  impaesible  to  prefer  the  eldest  son  to  the  rest  in  marriage-arrange- 
■mta^  baft  they  almost  expelled  testamentary  succession  from  the  law, 
kit  ii  should  be  used  to  defeat  their  fundamental  principle  of  an  equal 
distriboftion  of  property  among  children  at  the  parent's  death.  The 
rtmli  ig  ikai  they  have  eatabiished  a  system  of  small  perpetual  entails,  which 
k  mfiaUdy  nearer  akin  to  the  system  of  feudal  Europe  than  would  he  a  per^- 
fniVkeriy  of  bequest:* 

The  reader  is  reminded  of  the  failure  of  Jack  in  the  ^  Tale  of 
t  Tub^'  to  make  himself  as  unlike  as  possible  to  Lord  Peter,  by 
teiiig  his  coat  to  rags  instead  of  simply  stripping  it  of  super- 
laoiis  trimmings : — 

'As  ft  IS  in  the  nature  of  rags  to  bear  a  kind  of  mock  resemblance 
IsiMT,  there  being  a  sort  of  fluttering  appearance  in  both,  which  is 
lot  is  be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  in  the  dark,  or  by  shortsighted 
Mb;  so,  in  those  junctures  it  &red  with  Jack  and  his  tatters,  that 
msf  oAeved  to  the  first  view  a  ridiculous  flaunting,  which,  assisting 
ikisesembilsiiee  in  person  and  air,  thwarted  all  his  projects  of  separa- 
HiBi  ssi  left  so  near  a  similitude  between  them  as  frequently  deceived 
iMi  f«y  ^lis<qplft<i  and  followers  of  both.' 

^  '  Aaeient  Law,'  by  H.  S.  Maine,  p.  225. 

It 
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It  is  justly  and  acutely  observed  by  M.  Le  Play,  that  the  French 
legislators  of  1793  made  a  great  mistake  in  their  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Jacobin  programme,  *  War  to  the  ^chateau — 
peace  to  the  cottage  I '  Their  law  of  succession,  in  effect,  made 
war  on  both ;  and  the  cottage,  in  the  long  run,  proves  the  less 
able  of  the  two  to  sustain  such  warfare. 

The  legislators — observes  M.  Le  Play — who,  in  1793  as  in 
1803,  instituted  or  confirmed  a  regime  designed  to  undermine 
gradually  la  grande  proprietSy  did  not  establish  a  conservative 
system  for  la  petite  propriM6 :  they  did  not  even  leave  it  the 
benefit  of  those  customs  by  which  it  had  been  protected  from 
time  immemorial.  More  disposed  in  all  directions  to  destroy 
than  preserve — not  less  powerful  but  more  equitable  than  the 
revolutionary  legislators  of  other  countries — they  passed  the  whole 
of  rural  pro|>erty  under  the  levelling  rule  of  forced  division.  The 
consequence,  unforeseen  yet  inevitable,  of  this  system  could  not 
be  any  other  than  the  simultaneous  disorganisation  not  only  of  the 
proprietary  but  of  the  peasant  classes. 

*  In  the  old  Constitntion  of  the  He  do  France  and  the  Orloanais 
forced  conservation  was  employed  for  the  exclusive  succession  of  pro- 
perty in  the  possession  of  noblo  families,  while  forced  division  was 
imposed  on  that  of  the  families  of  the  citizens  and  the  peasantry. 
That  system,  therefore,  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  ^e  higher 
classes,  and  violated  the  principle  of  distributive  justice  in  its  very 
foundation.  It  was  otherwise  in  Normandy  and  in  the  provinces  of 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  where  the  voluntary  transmission 
of  landed  property  to  the  eldest  sou  was  a  custom  common  to  tho 
nobles,  the  bourgeois,  and  the  peasantry ;  where  accordingly  it  did 
not  imply  in  the  minds  of  any  part  of  the  population  any  idea  of  con- 
straint, of  caste,  or  privilege.  In  those  provinces  the  recognition  of 
the  droit  datnease,  as  regarded  landed  property,  assumed  for  iJl  fjunilies 
alike  a  character  eminently  social  and  conservative.  K  in  1793  the 
legislators  elected  in  those  provinces  had  received  from  their  consti- 
tuents tho  mission  of  creating  a  new  regime,  systematically  planned 
to  pull  down  tho  great  proprietors  from  their  position  of  superiority, 
they  should  have  been  led  by  that  levelling  principle  to  a  totally 
different  mode  of  proceeding-  from  that  which  was  adopted  under  the 
inspiration  of  Parisian  opinion.  They  should  have  simply  reversed 
the  previous  application  of  the  coutume  de  Paris.  In  other  words, 
they  should  have  applied  the  principle  of  forced  division  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles,  that  of  forced  conservation  to  the  property  of  the 
bourgeois  and  the  peasantry.  Under  those  conditions,  the  droit 
d^atnesse  would  have  indeed  preserved  the  character  of  injustice  which 
it  often  had  in  the  past ;  but  it  would  have  attained  the  end  aimed  at 
in  its  adoption.  And  this  is  precisely  the  order  of  things  which  has 
prevailed  in  Bussia,  where  the  Grovemment  had  long  directed  its 
offorts^  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  great  proprietors.     Forced 
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diTision  has  been  imposed  on  these  latter  for  estates  as  for  titles,  while 
in  the  organisation  of  the  village  commiines,  which  existed  till  18G3, 
the  peasants  transmitted  their  property  for  the  most  part  under  a 
regimen  of  forced  conservation.  Even  in  France  it  is  thus  that  were 
ponnanentlj  preserved  those  little  peasant  properties,  which,  since  the 
Bevolntion,  have  been  partially  absorbed  into  the  great  estates.' 

We  must  here,  however,  remark  that  the  effect  of  the  French 
revolationarjr  law  of  succession  is  exaggerated  by  supposing  it, 
as  M.  Le  Play  does,  to  produce  in  the  richer  parts  of  France  that 
absorption  of  small  into  large  properties,  which  it  proves  itself, 
even  by  the  admission  of  its  apologists,  powerless  to  prevent  In 
a  district  of  Normandy,  with  which  M.JLe  Play's  descent  and 
connexions  make  him  well  acquainted,  that  absorption  may  be 
considered  as  a  fact  accomplished  : — 

'In  those  parts  of  France  in  which  the  actual  division  of  small 
estatea,  on  which  there  are  central  residences  and  farm-buildings, 
continues  impracticable,  the  parties  interested  easily  realise  their 
inheritance  by  dividing  amongst  them  the  price  o£fered  by  capitalists 
for  the  paternal  domain.  Under  this  form  the  whole  population  has 
it  length  sabmitted  itself  to  the  constraint  exercised  by  fiie  law.  How- 
ever, as  the  new  purchasers  can  only  turn  their  property  to  account  by 
Smiling  it,  the  old  race  of  little  proprietors  is  gradually  supplanted 
by  a  race  of  small  farmers.  Sometimes  small  contiguous  holdings, 
Vm^it  by  one  capitalist,  can  be  thrown  to  advantage  into  one  large 
him ;  and  la  petUe  cuUure  is  destroyed  at  one  blow  with  la  petite 
^fprieiS, 

'  The  fertile  plateau  known  by  the  name  of  pays  de  Caux,  bounded 
by  the  rig^it  bank  of  the  river  Seine  and  the  shore  of  the  Channel, 
ifords  an  example  of  a  transformation  of  this  kind  accomplished  since 
Ae  Bevolntion.  The  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  occupy  now 
Qoly  as  fitfrners  the  soil  of  which  the  property  has  been  acquired  by 
tbe  rich  monied  men  engaged  in  manufactures  and  maritime  commerce 
QQ  the  borders  of  this  fertile  region,  in  the  towns  of  Bouen,  Louviers, 
£lbea(  Bolbec,  Havre,  Fecamp,  and  Dieppe.  The  sales  effected  on 
tte  oeenzrenoe  of  each  succession  prevent  ruinous  partitions,  cultiva- 
tion ocmtinnes  to  improve,  notwithstanding  these  periodical  mutations ; 
nd  the  public  treasury  is  replenished  more  than  ever.  But  this 
tUBflfimnatioxi  of  property  has  inevitably  drawn  after  it  the  disappear- 
nee  of  on  ensemble  of  sentiments  and  social  relations  which,  growing 
wdsify  oat  of  the  social  order  of  things,  formed  at  bottom  the  principal 
fate  of  the  country.  Pauperism  has  introduced  itself  in  its  most 
kaaUMe  character,  while  social  harmony  and  family  fecundity 
hnt  ooae  to  an  end  along  with  the  old  races  of  proprietor  culti- 


lUs  change  in  French  agricultural  economy,  in  some  of  its 
ill  MMit  floumhing  districts,  seems  no  way  distinguishable  from 
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that  which  has  taken  place  so  extensively  in  England,  and  ta 
be  referable  precisely  to  the  same  cause.  That  cause  has 
been  stated  with  perfect  clearness  by  M.  Leonce  de  LavergnCy 
in  his  instructive  Essay  on  the  Rural  Economy  of  England, 
already  referred  to. 

'  With  us  a  cultivator  who  possesses  anything  of  his  own/  says  IL 
Leonce  de  Lavergne,  '  prefers  in  general  to  remain  a  proprietor  rather 
than  become  a  flEurmer.  It  is  the  reverse  in  England.  There  were 
formerly  numerous  small  proprietors  in  that  country,  who  formed  an  int- 
portant  class  in  the  State.  They  were  called  yeomen,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  country  gentlemen  who  were  designated  as  squires.  This 
class  of  yeomen  has  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  but  it  must  by  no 
means  be  supposed  that  a  violent  revolution  has  destroyed  thenu 
They  have  sold  their  property  and  become  fJEumers,  because  they  have 
discovered  that  they  could  turn  their  capital  to  more  profit  by  doing 
BO.  A  time  will  come  when  a  good  many  small  French  proprietoons 
wiU  make  the  same  discovery.  [By  M.  Le  Play's  account,  they  have 
made  it  already  in  a  portion  of  Normandy.]  As  landed  capital  returns 
at  most  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  farming  capitied,  if  judiciously  employed, 
should  bring  8  or  10,  the  calculation  is  easily  made  of  the  companitive 
advantage  of  the  two  investments/ 

We  have  here,  in  few  words,  the  whole  rationale  of  the 
absorption  of  smaller  into  larger  landed  properties,  so  far  as  tfaftt 
absorption  is  a  gradual,  natural,  and  unforced  process.  Under 
any  law  of  succession  the  increase  of  commercial  wealth, 
the  possessors  of  which  are  willing  to  pay  something  of  a  £auicy 
price  for  land,  would  have  produced  the  same  result  in  the 
commercially  prosperous  parts  of  France  as  in  England.  The 
ill  effect  of  the  French  law  of  succession  is  seen  and  felt  less  in 
the  mere  fact  of  absorption,  as  in  Normandy,  of  the  smallest 
landed  properties — which  by  our  author's  own  account  is  accom- 
panied by  improved  cultivation,  and  therefore  by  prosperous 
farming — than  in  the  artificial  and  adverse  circumstances  under 
which  that  absorption  is  often  made  to  take  place.  Where  it 
does  not  take  place,  other  sources  of  impoverishment  are  opened 
for  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  classes  of  peasant-proprietors 
by  the  uncalled-for  action  of  law,  and  the  intervention  of  legal 
functionaries  in  family  arrangements  which  should  be  left  to 
family  affections  and  interests. 

'  The  class  of  peasants,  a  famille  instcMe^  says  M.  Le  Play  [he  uses  that 
designation  in  contrast  with  families  permanently  settled  and  located] 
'  does  not  exist  in  countries  where  heads  of  families  can  transmit  their 
property  freely.  It  appears  in  company  with  gens  d^affaire,  wherever 
prevails  the  regime  of  forced  division,  and  wherever  custom  and  tra- 
dition have  no  longer  Rufficient  force  to  maintain  the  habit  of  integrsl 
transmission  of  landed  property.     In  France,  before  the  Bevolution, 
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unstable  petty  proprietors  had  already  become  numerous  under  tlic 
inflnence  above  indicated.  Since  the  law  of  the  7th  of  March,  1793, 
they  Lave  become  more  numerous  than  amongst  any  other  European 
people.  They  exist,  however,  in  considerable  numbers  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  contiguous  to  our 
territory.  They  are  to  tlio  present  day  almost  unlmown  in  the  east, 
north,  and  centre  of  our  Continent. 

'  Destitution  of  orphans,'  says  our  author,  '  does  not  take  place  in 
France  only  in  feunilies  living  on  the  wages  of  their  daily  labour,  but 
in  those  which  had  succeeded  in  mounting  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder 
of  property ;  and  their  ruin  is  caused  precisely  by  the  law  and  legal 
DoimalLties  established,  in  distrust  of  parental  dispositions,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minors.  This  deplorable  consequence  results  every  day 
from  our  regime  of  succession  under  circumstances  which  are  a  deep 
disgxaoe  to  our  civilisation.  ...  In  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  the 
saccession  to  the  property  of  a  little  proprietor  leaving  as  his  heirs 
children  in  their  minority  is  burthened  by  no  public  charge.  When 
&e  deceased  parents  themselves  have  not  provided  for  its  administra- 
ftion,  an  assembly  of  relations  almost  always  takes  place,  which  entrusts 
to  one  of  its  members  or  to  some  other  friend  of  the  family  the  care 
of  administering  without  costs  the  paternal  property,  till  such  time  as 
the  children  shall  be  of  age  to  manage  it  themselves.  In  France  the 
legislator  has  not  thought  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged  so  simply. 
He  has  laid  down  as  a  principlo  that  public  functionaries  afford  better 
gotrantees  than  fi&mily  friends  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of 
minorsL  The  result  of  this  pseudo-parental  solicitude,  in  the  case 
d  small  successions,  has  been  the  ruin  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is 
oerciscd.' 

It  is  curious  how  a  bad  law  may  keep  enliste<l  in  its  favour  a 
farce  of  prejudice  long  invincible  by  reason,  when  it  has  owed 
ib  origin  to  national  passion,  and  finds  its  support  in  political 
tndition  and  prejudice  and  professional  interest.  ^The  privi- 
leged classes  of  the  old  regime/  says  M.  d'Esterno,  'had  the 
■uia  of  conforming  landed  property  to  a  single  type — thnt  of 
k  yntnde  propriete.  It  was  not  thought  fit  by  the  bigots  to  that 
tipe  that  the  peasant  should  be  a  proprietor.  At  tliis  day  tli(> 
flpponte  doctrine  prevails ;  it  is  not  thought  fit  by  the  new  gene- 
ndoD  of  exclusive  partisans  of  peasant  proprietorship,  that  there 
Aoold  be  any  proprietors,  or  any  cultivators,  but  peasants.' 

*We  have  now  in  France  600,000  landed  proprietors,  the  average- 
Imtkni  on  whose  properties  does  not  exceed  a  halfpenny  a  year! 
Whitoan  be  expected  of  such  properties  and  such  proprietors?  There 
■a  not  in  France  more  than  60,000  proprietors  possessing  180/.  of 
meaum.  Of  the  remaining  7,400,000  proprietors,  3,000,000,  or  two- 
tthli  are  cxemptofl  from  personal  taxation  on  the  plea  of  indigence  : 
thi  nmaining  4,500,000  i>oe>soss  on  an  average  7  hectares  (r.1>out  12 
i)f  and  enjoy  about  16/.  of  income.     So  straitened  a  situation  prc- 
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eludes  all  possibility  of  intollectual  culture ;  the  petty  proprietor  is  a 
manual  agricultural  labourer,  constautly  bent  over  his  furrow,  living 
a  life  of  privation,  ignorant  of  the  science  or  art  of  agriculture  beyond 
the  simplest  routine,  and  having  no  time  to  acquire  the  very  elements 
of  skilled  pursuit  of  his  occupation.  Such  is  the  beau  ideal  of  agri- 
cultural economy  aimed  at  by  legislators  and  legists — at  this  day 
in  great  part  attained — and  which  its  admirers  do  not  despair  of  see- 
ing attained  completely.  The  net  result  may  be  given  as  follows  in 
few  figures.  The  simplest  legal  process  costs  in  general  from  16Z.  to 
20/.  If  the  object  litigated  is  worth,  say  2000/.,  the  law  expenses 
absorb  the  hundredth  part  of  the  value ;  if  200Z.  a  tenth,  if  202.  the 
whole.  This  is  the  perfection  of  the  genre  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
law.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  drift  of  the  furious  clamours  of  that  class 
against  large  or  moderate  properties  ?  To  bring  them  down  to  that 
happy  equality  of  morcellement  which  shall  enable  the  lawyer  to  swal* 
low  ihem  without  chewing  in  one  suit,  and  at  one  mouthfid.' 

M.  Lc  Play  gives  an  official  bill  of  costs,  covering  six  or 
seven  pages  of  his  Appendix,  levied  on  a  property  of  the  value 
of  900  francs,  left  by  a  deceased  peasant.  After  defraying  those 
costs,  exactly  30  francs  37  centimes  were  left  for  equsJ  division 
among  his  children. 

'  It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,'  he  concludes,  '  that  in  small  succes- 
sions of  orphan  minors,  forced  division  is  a  source  of  inevitable  ruin. 
The  facts  recounted  are  no  accident — they  form  the  rule.  The  like 
abuse  of  legal  formalities  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  all  our 
provinces,  and  the  judicial  statistics  present  it  oven  under  graver 
aspects.  It  was  stated,  in  the  report  of  the  Grarde  dcs  Sceaux  to  the 
Emperor,  in  1852,  that  on  1980  sales  of  property  under  500  francs  of 
deceased  persons,  made  by  ofiGicial  intervention,  producing  altogether 
558,092  francs,  the  legal  expenses  had  been  628,90G  francs — uat  is 
to  say  12  per  cent  above  the  proceeds  of  the  property  thus  forced  to 
sale.' 

Other  evils  take  place  where  landed  properties,  already  Lilli- 
putian, are  still  further  divided  ;  any  of  the  heirs  being  entitled 
by  the  existing  law  to  enforce  such  division.  And  here  we  are 
enabled  to  put  in  the  witness-box  M.  Leonce  dc  Lavergne,  who 
is  otherwise  disposed,  on  grounds  which  we  cannot  consider  as 
quite  consistent  with  his  own  admissions,  rather  to  pooh-pooh 
all  agitation  for  testamentary  freedom  in  France.  *  The  real  incon- 
venience of  the  law  of  succession,'  says  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne, 
^consists  in  the  indefinite  division  of  small  properties.  Even 
here,  however,  a  modification  of  the  law  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Custom,  sound  jurisprudence,  and  good  sense  suffice  greatly  to 
attenuate  the  evil.' 

Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  evil  of 
the  law  of  succession  may  be  greatly  attenuated  (as  M.  Le  Play 
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shows  tliat  in  some  parts  of  France  it  has  heen)  by  the  resist- 
ance perseveringly  opposed  to  it  by  *  custom,'  ^  sound  jurispru- 
dence,' and  ^  good  sense.'     Still,  as  that  author  also  shows,  the 
resistance  thus  opposed  has  its  fatal  limits,  and  the  subaltern 
^mu  daffairt^  interestcfd  in  working  the  law  at  the  cost  of  those 
oonoemed,  are,  in  the  end,  too  strong  for  all  three.     Besides, 
when  graye  inconvenience  is  admitted  to  result  from  an  arbitrary 
enactment,  the  work  of  no  less  arbitrary  and  violent  authors,  it 
would   seem  that  'good  sense'  and   'jurisprudence*  were  best 
employed   in  joining  their  forces  for  its  repeal,*  in  order  that 
'  custom '   might   resume   its   natural   sway,  and   dictate    testa- 
mentary dispositions  in  harmony  with  family  interests,  as  modi- 
fied by  local  circumstances,  freed  from  the  present  pettifogging 
legal   and    official    intervention.      But   though   M.    Leonce   de 
Lavei^ne,  in  many  passages  of  his  instructive  volumes  on  the 
mra]  economy  of  France  and  England,  concedes  all  the  facts 
adduced  as  constituting  the  case  for  repeal,  he  retains  the  super- 
stitions dread  which  has  so  long  withheld  French  Liberals  of 
the  old  school  from  laying  a  sacrilegious  hand  on  this  ark  of  the 
revolutionary  covenant    '  The  law  of  equal  division,'  he  exclaims, 
widi  a  sentimental  vehemence  very  unusual  to  him,  '  is  the  flesh 
tnd  blood  of  France,  nobody  can  lay  a  hand  upon  it  without 
danger.*     Yet  presently  he  says,  '  I  am  much  struck  with  the 
inconveniences  of  forced  division  as  applied  to  properties  of 
small  or  middling  size.     I  believe  that  these  periodical  disturb- 
greatly  contribute  to  the  periodical  malaise   of  their  pos- 
i — to  die  debts  which  weigh  on  them — to  the  forced  sales  to 
vhich  they  are  subjected.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  eflects  of  the  law 
of  succession  there  is  one  effect  which  cannot  be  condemned  too 
tfnmgly — ^that  is  la  division  parcellaire ' — [the  division  of  landed 
property  into  small  separate  lots  often  at  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  only  accessible,  as  it  were,  by  trespass  on  the 
ttmilar  strips  or  parcels  between  them].     '  For  my  own  part,'  he 
■js  elsewhere,   ^  I  should  see  no  fundamental  objection   to  a 
iqpme  of  unlimited  freedom  of  testamentary  disposition.     That 
n%ime  has  good  effects  in  England  and  the  United  States.    If  the 
PreDch  law  on  the  subject  had  to  be  re-made,  it  would  be  a 
doctrine  deserving  consideration.'      And   why  should    not   the 
Anch  law  be  re-made,  or  rather  un-made,  so  far  as  it  has  over- 


I  m^f^  tar  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  of  succession,  and  the  establish- 

1  of^tire  f^reedom  ox  testamentary  disposition  of  property,  was  presented  to 

^    eh  Senate  in  March,  1866,  to  which  are  attached  the  signatures  of  a 

and  thirty  leading  members  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  trade  and 

___l«ws  at  Ptaris. 
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shot  the  legitimate  scope  of  legislation  altogether?  What  is 
there  in  the  date  of  7th  March,  1793,  which  should  taboo  the 
subject  of  such  legislation  to  all  posterity  ? 

*  The  state  of  inferiority/  says  M.  Le  Play, '  in  which  agricultore  is 
kept  by  the  whole  effect  of  our  political  and  social  institutions  [and 
h^  we  may  remark  that  this  inferiority  has  by  no  one  been  illuft- 
trated  in  more  copious  detail  than  by  M.  L6(mce  de  Lavergne  himself, 
in  his  comparison  of  the  agriculture  of  France  and  England]  is  brought 
out  prominently  in  a  characteristic  trait  of  our  present  manners — in  the 
propensity  of  agriculturists  amongst  us  to  quit  theif  profession.  There 
is  a  strikmg  contrast  on  this  point  between  modem  France  and  other 
great  European  States,  the  citizens  of  which  latter,  without  ceasing  to 
be  agriculturists,  and  without  depriving  themselves  of  the  repose 
necessary  for  advancing  age,  may  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
degree  of  influence  in  the  province  or  the  State. 

'  Those  thinly  scattered  families  of  large  landed  proprietors,  which 
have  preserved  down  to  our  days  their  existence  on  their  domains,  and 
the  relations  established  with  the  populations  round  them  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  are,  at  the  death  of  each  head  of  a  fEunily,  subjected 
to  periodical  crises,  and  exposed  by  those  crises  to  inevitable  dis- 
integration and  destruction.  This  dissolving  influence  acts  more 
energetically  still  on  fiunilies  which  have  been  recently  led  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture  by  the  attraction  offered  by  the  possession  of 
land  to  men  enriched  in  other  professions.  The  proprietor  of  a 
rural  domain  has  not  with  us  the  power  of  attaching  to  himself  an 
associate-heir;  he  would  besides,  in  doing  so,  be  making  an  unjust 
sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  this  latter  to  that  of  his  other  children. 
These,  in  fact,  after  having  enjoyed  since  they  quitted  the  paternal 
roof  all  the  fruits  of  their  own  independent  labour,  would  be  en- 
titled to  come  in  at  the  death  of  their  father,  and  claim  a  part  in  the 
improvements  made  on  the  estate  since  the  epoch  of  their  departore : 
the  labour  devoted  to  those  improvements  and  to  the  support  of  his 
old  parents  would  therefore  have  been  so  devoted  en  pure  perte  by  the 
heir.  This  flagrant  injustice  of  our  law  of  succession  creates  an 
obstacle,  at  every  step  •  of  our  agricultural  industry,  to  the  continuity 
of  labour  and  domestic  traditions.' 

According  to  our  author,  the  effect  of  the  forced  division  of 
property  is  not  less  adverse  to  the  permanence  of  commercial 
than  of  agricultural  traditions  and  establishments.  The  natural 
authority  of  heads  of  houses  is  annulled  by  a  law  which  pre* 
destines,  in  spite  of  them,  the  house  itself  to  be  broken  up  at 
the  decease  of  its  head.  The  natural  growth  and  gradual 
aggrandisement  of  families,  carrying  on  concerns  founded  by 
ancestral  enterprise  from  generation  to  generation,  is  arrested 
by  the  iron  grasp  of  the  law,  dividing  their  capital  and  para- 
lysing  their  industrial   or  commercial   power  at  each  succes- 

sion. 
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don.*  In  anticipation  of  these  arbitrary  interventions  of  law  and 
its  mjrmidons  at  the  period  of  their  decease,  fathers  of  families 
often  prematurely  wind  up  concerns,  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  continued  to  conduct  beneficially  for  themselves  and 
dieir  children,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  latter  as  they  might 
think  fit  to  associate  with  them  as  partners.  Ag^  loses  the 
honoor  of  prolonged  activity  and  utility ;  youth  loses  the  advan- 
tage of  initiatory  association  with  the  experience  of  age. 

'  Our  law  of  forced  division,'  says  M.  Le  Play,  ^  opposes  an  insnr- 
mooniable  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  those  powerful  commercial 
luMues  which  are  more  than  ever  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
pmperity  of  a  nation.  So  long  as  this  law  subsists,  we  shall  never 
Bee  raise  themselves  amongst  us  those  great  individual  existences, 
ich  developed  themselves  from  time  to  time  under  our  old  regime, 

influences  of  another  order  hostile  to  them  under  that 


In  oommerce,  more  than  in  other  branches  of  production,  the 
jtreaent  regime  destroys  in  the  germ  all  greatness  which  might  found 
itself  on  the  accumulated  efforts  of  several  generations  of  commercial 
men.  A  capitalist  who  buys  a  landed  estate  or  manufacturing  esta- 
Uisbment  at  one  of  those  sales  which  continually  take  place  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  finds  on  the  soil  or  amongst  the  sur- 
xoonding  population  sufficient  indications  of  the  traditions  he  has  to 
IdDow;  but  in  commercial  concerns  those  traditions  are  entirely  lost 
«n  the  retirement  or  death  of  a  merchant  whom  the  law  of  his  country 
lias  deprived  of  the  power  to  select  and  set  up  an  heir  to  continue  his 
work.  The  new  spirit  so  industriously  inculcated  on  us  by  lawyers  op- 
poses, therefore^a  permanent  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 
Amethodical  inquiry  would  easily  elicit  abundant  evidence  on  this  point. 
The  two  foremost  commercial  nations  of  our  time  enjoy  testamentary 
liberty ;  bat  amongst  us,  if  there  are  still  to  be  found  some  houses  raised 
to  a  high  position  by  the  labours  of  several  successive  generations,  we 
Biay  be  assnred  beforehand  that  that  elevation  has  been  due  to  senti- 
BMiti,  the  source  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  our  race.  At 
Fku,  the  richest  banking-houses  which  inherit  the  labours  of  successive 
generations  are  all  of  Jewish  and  German  origin,  or  else  their  members 
descended  from  fiunilies  expelled  by  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
which  had  preserved  in  foreign  countries  the  old  French 


*  Tbe  foUowing  Btatement,  which  we  find  in  the  Report  of  a  Birmingham 
Ifrr-,  to  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  Paris  Uniyersal  Exhibition,  may  be  con- 
Insd  with  fome  prol^bility  as  connected  with  this  snbject : — 
*I  was  pfOTided  with  an  order  to  ^iew  the  works  of  MM.  Lefaucheox  and  Co., 
■ive  manuftctaren  of  gons  and  pistols ;  bat  here,  where  I  anticipated  the 
iBStnietiTe  and  interestinff  lessoDs  of  all,  1  experienced  the  hnge  disappoint- 
of  Ifaiding  the  place  closed,  and  not  a  man  at  work.  A  death  in  the  firm  bad 
^,,  JTB  the  eoDoem  into  liquidation,  and  it  was  being  prepared  for  sale ;  and  as 
■ssthsr  Biami&ctory  of  the  same  extent  existed  in  Pans,  the  only  opportunity  I 
JMsf  te  kind  was  lost' 

H  2  The 
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The  evil  educational  effects  of  the  law  of  forced  division  oa 
the  views  and  habits  of  youth  are,  according  to  M.  Le  Play,  not 
the  least  of  their  moral  and  social  mischiefs. 

'  It  is  the  most  important  function  of  manhood  and  old  age,  broken 
in  as  they  have  been  to  labour  by  the  feeling  of  their  social  obligations,^ 
to  inculcate  the  same  habits  on  young  persons,  by  repressing  in  them 
the  instinct  of  idleness  and  sensual  enjoyments.  This  result  remains 
always  uncertain  under  the  regime  of  forced  division.  Under  that 
regime  the  youth  of  the  wealthier  classes  finds  itself  invested  with 
the  right  of  dissipating  in  guilty  sloth  the  resources  accumulated  by 
their  ancestors,  so  that  the  salutary  influences  of  labour  are  preserved 
only  amongst  Ihe  poor,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  derive  much  use 
from  it  for  themselves  and  society.  This  has  the  additional  incon- 
venience of  attaching  the  idea  of  constraint  to  labour,  and  of  present* 
ing  exemption  firom  labour  in  the  light  of  an  enviable  condition.  On 
these  several  grounds  it  becomes  a  source  of  as  &tal  weakness  for 
our  country  as  would  be  a  conquest  .giving  a  hostile  people  the  power 
periodically  to  disorganise  the  whole  economy  of  our  workshops  ai^ 
factories.' 

When  we  come  to  the  chapters  in  the  Official  Report  before  u» 
on  Agricultural  Capital  and  Credit,  Labour  and  Wages,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Soil,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  several  branches  of 
agricultural  production  and  the  several  classes  of  the  agricultural 
population,  we  find  ourselves  still  encountered  everywhere  by  the 
effects  of  the  same  826th  Article  of  the  '  Code  Napoleon ' — the 
imperial  second  edition  of  that  revolutionary  Law  of  Entail^  as 
Mr.  Maine  characterises  it — which,  by  enabling  all  the  co-heirs 
of  the  smallest  peasant-property  to  demand  the  actual  division  of 
the  land  amongst  them,  amounts,  says  M.  Monny  de  Momay,  to> 
^  an  abuse,  reproducing  itself  daily,  and  threatening  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  impossible*  (p.  16).  Let  us  just  say  in 
passing,  however,  that  we  do  not  quite  see  how  a  demand  can  be 
exactly  termed  abusive,  which  is  made  precisely  in  terms  of  an 
unrepealed  law,  and,  in  fact,  only  carries  out,  a  outrance^  the 
precise  object  of  that  law.  What  is  indisputable  is,  that  a  cause 
which,  so  far  as  its  operation  extends,  threatens  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  impossible,  must,  to  that  extent,  deter 
capital  from  landed  investment,  and  must  have  favoured  its 
diversion  of  late  years  to  all  those  many  and  various  valeurs 
mobiliereSy  brought  out  under  such  alluring  forms  and  such  influ- 
ential patronage,  and  which  have  since  turned  out,  as  we  need 
not  remind  our  readers,  in  so  large  a  proportion  non-valeurs, 

*  Whenever,'  says  M.  L^once  de  Lavergne, '  it  is  proposed  to  import 
the  improved  processes  of  English  agriculture,  we  are  stopped  short 
by  the  want  of  accumulated  capital,  which  nothing  but  assooiaiioin 
can  furnish.    Such  great  proprietors  as  we  have  left  have  for  the  most 

part 
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ptft  little  taste  for  agricultiiTal  nndertakiiigs ;  most  of  them  have 
more  land  than  money ;  and  great  fortunes,  like  aU  fortunes  in  France, 
are  sabjected  to  ihose  permanent  causes  of  dislocation,  which  render 
^severing  efforts  difficult.* 

M.  Ldonce  de  Lavergne  proposes,  in  the  last  resort,  joint-stock 
associations,  to  imitate  the  processes  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment employed  in  England,  and  for  which  in  France  individual 
agricnltarists  fail  to  find  capital.  Strange  that  agricultural 
authorities  such  as  he  is  should  evade  looking  the  question  in 
the  face, — ff^hy  do  individual  agriculturists  in  France  fail  to  find 
capital?  ^The  extreme  division  of  properties,'  says  the  Report, 
^aod  the  marceUementy  often  excessive,  of  the  portions  of  land  of 
which  they  consist,  form  great  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  com- 
bined works  of  irrigation  to  the  extent  that  would  be  desirable, 
and  the  existing  legislative  and  administrative  regulations  impose 
forms  too  complicated,  and  entail  expenses  too  considerable.' 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  drainage,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  Imperial  Government  oflered  the  landowners  a  loan 
of  100,000,000  francs,  only  500,000  of  which  have  found  em- 
ployment. 

The  diminished  amount  of  sheep-farming  in  France  is  ascribed 
in  the  Report  before  us  to  the  same  cause  which  is  recognised  in 
lbat  document  as  obstructing  all  other  agricultural  improve- 
ment on  a  large  scale — the  progressive  morcellement  of  property 
and  the  extension  of  la  petite  culture,  which  has  rendered  im- 
possible, on  many  points  of  the  territory,  the  formation  and 
feeding  of  larg^e  flocks.  ^  It  must  not  be  forgotten,'  says  M.  Leonce 
de  Lavergne,  in  his  work  on  the  ^  Rural  Economy  of  the  British 
Islands,'  ^  that  this  valuable  animal  not  only  gives  its  meat  and 
wool  to  the  farmer,  but  further  enriches  him  by  its  manure  ;  and 
all  this  return  is  obtained  while  ameliorating  the  soil  which 
produces  it  This  is,  in  some  measure,  the  perfection  of  rural 
economy/ 

The  pnblication  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1868  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  over  that  of  1867,  and,  as  regards  the  latter, 
exhibits  even  a  greater  superiority  of  England  to  France  than 
when  M.  L&>nce  de  Lavergne  gave  his  agricultural  verdict  on  the 
suae  side.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  comparative  numbers 
in  1868  were  :— 

« In  England— cattle,   9,083,416;  sheep,  85,607,812. 
In  France  —cattle,  14,197,360 ;  sheep,  33,281,592.' 

ft  ami  be  remembered,  as  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  observed  in 
'^''  woA.  above  cited,  that  *the  apparent  equality,  or  approach  to 

equality 


^ 
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equality  [in  the  number  of  sheep],  conceals  a  serious  inequality*. 
The  thirty-five  millions  of  English  sheep  live  upon  thirty-one 
millions  of  hectares,  those  of  France  upon  fifty-three.  To  have 
proportionately  as  g^eat  a  number  as  our  neighbours,  we  should 
have  sixty  millions.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  Report  affirms  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows,  without,  however,  giving  any  statistics  of 
that  increase.  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  doubts  the  fact  of  the  in- 
crease of  homed  cattle  generally,  while  he  considers  that  of  corn 
cultivation  within  the  last  forty  years  as  fully  established.  In  the 
South  of  France  we  find  it  stated  by  the  same  authority  that 
not  half  the  number  of  cows  or  oxen  are  kept  which  would  be 
necessary  for  properly  manuring  and  ploughing  the  soil.  In 
the  South,  milk  is  a  product  even  less  in  demand  than  meat^ 
Milk  and  butter,  however,  are  beginning  to  enter  into  con- 
sumption instead  of  oil  and  lard ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  their 
use  becomes  general,  and  in  the  meanwhile  cattle-breeding  in 
that  division  of  the  country  will  lack  those  encouragements  which 
have  so  powerfully  contributed  to  extend  it  in  England  and  in 
the  north  of  France. 

But  if  the  ovine  race  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural production,  still  more  is  the  human  race.  Men  are  failing' 
French  agriculture  even  more  than  sheep,  by  the  confession  of 
the  Official  Report  before  us. 

'  The  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  children  in  families  is  established 
on  very  positive  evidence  as  a  general  fact  by  the  detailed  inquiries- 
made  in  all  our  departments,  and  more  particularly  in  the  richer 
departments.  Speaking  generally,  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  firuit- 
foLiess  of  marriages  has  been  manifested  for  some  time  past  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  peasant-proprietor  dreads  to  see  his  proper^ 
divided  at  his  death  amongst  several  children.  He  calculates  more 
than  he  formerly  did  the  burthens  which  would  be  entailed  upon  him 
by  having  a  numerous  family  to  bring  up,  and  he  prefers  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  aid  he  would  receive  from  the  labour  of  his  children 
when  grown  up,  uncertain  as  he  is  of  keeping  his  children  round  hinv 
and  of  seeing  them  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  labour.' 

This  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  '  effects  defective '  of  the  present 
law  of  succession,  which  forbids  the  father  of  a  family  to  transmit 
his  landed  property  undivided  to  that  one  of  his  children  who- 
might  show  himself  best  fitted  to  aid  and  continue  his  agricut» 
tural  labours. 

To  the  direct  effect  of  the  French  law  of  succession  in  checking- 
population  (be  that  effect  deemed  good  or  evil)  Tocqueville 
testified  as  follows  in  his  Correspondence  in  1857,  with  reference 
to  the  fact  cited  from  the  census  of  the  previous  year,  of  aa 

actual 
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actual  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1854  and  1855,  which, 
howeTer,  had  been  years  of  war  and  scarcity  : — *  I  am  convinced 
that  amongst  us  the  division  of  the  soil,  and  the  law  which 
enforces  equal  partition  amongst  children,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  slowness  of  development  of  the  population.' 

Wlien  the  late  Victor  Cousin  many  years  ago  first  visited 
England,  and  saw  the  fields  divided,  as  they  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  by  hedgerows,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he 
jumped  at  once  with  French  agility  to  the  conclusion — '  Voila 
wnpeuple  arreti  r  Any  one  who  observes  the  present  operation 
of  the  *  repressive  check '  in  narrowly  limiting  the  numbers  of 
Frencb  families  may  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  French  philo- 
sopher's exclamation — '  Voi[d  un  peuple  arrete  T  If  ultra-Mal- 
thnsians,  they  will  rejoice  of  course  in  the  practical  conquest 
over  the  pestilent  principle  of  the  *  geometrical  progression ' 
of  human  beyond  vegetable  production.  But  intelligent  French- 
men of  the  present  day  have  many  misgivings  whether  Malthus 
may  not  be  helping  them  (as  St  Antonio  helped  the  traveller  on 
his  horse)  too  much. 

^France,'  says -one  of  the  artisans*  whose  reports  on  the  late 
Paris  Exhibition  are  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  'is 
degenerating  in  her  procreative  faculty.  It  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  (in  the  working  class)  to  have  no  children,  generally 
ooly  one,  and  quite  a  rarity  to  have  two.  The  flower  of  the 
land  are  sacrificed  to  military  glory.  All  suffer  the  conscription, 
and  tbe  aathorities  reject  the  feeble  and  ailing,  and  retain  the 
strong  and  florid  to  perish  by  the*  multiplicity  of  accidents  that 
beset  a  soldier's  career.'  Military  life,  and  to  some  extent 
artisan  town  life,  is,  in  general,  vicious  celibacy.  Add  to  this,  in 
its  adverse  effect  on  population,  that  which,  in  the  higher  as  well 
as  lower  social  strata,  may  be  termed  vicious  marriage.  M.  Le 
Flay  gives  the  following  testimony  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
Paris  workpeople : — 

'At  Paris,  side  by  side  with  excellent  types  of  operative  character, 
one  finds  workpeople  abandoned  to  vices  of  which  the  idle  rich  had, 
in  former  times,  the  miserable  monopoly.  In  particular  one  finds 
dasses  of  workpeople,  who,  preserving  a  sort  of  order  in  their  disorders, 
cvganiae  their  existence  independently  of  marriage,  and  impose  on  their 
ttmealnnea  a  life  of  assiduous  labour,  while  they  spend  daily  at  the 
eabnei  and  in  other  places  of  still  worse  resort  sums  which  would 
mAos  to  secure  the  w^-being  of  a  numerous  family.  Deeply  imbued 
viSi  ihe  revolutionary  spirit,  bitterly  envying  all  social  superiorities, 
ftflj  woidd  admit  no  intervention  of  benevolent  counsels  by  their  emr 
llq'tts  to  eaggest  a  more  judicious  use  of  their  wages.     They  rarely 

*  W.  Bramhall,  8aw-inaker,  Sheffield:  p.  47. 

even 
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even  subscribe  to  a  society  of  mutual  assistance ;  and  rather  than  give 
up  anj  portion  of  their  accustomed  debauches,  tiiej  expose  themselves 
unaided  to  every  privation  in  times  of  sickness.  But  on  the  occur- 
rence of  periods  of  slack  work,  or  in  the  advance  of  age,  they  cri- 
ticise bitterly  the  social  organisation  which  leaves  them  in  want. 
Their  favourite  theme  is  censure  of  the  egoism  of  the  superior  classes, 
on  whom  with  singular  inconsistency  they  would  impose  the  duty  of 
assistance,  while  refusing  them  the  corresponding  rights  of  direction 
and  controL  The  examples  set  by  certain  employers  are  no  better ;  so 
that,  even  in  the  regime  of  labour,  the  elements  of  moral  life  begin  to 
fail  in  Paris,  as  in  those  capitals  of  antiquity  which  sank  gradually 
to  extinction  in  their  own  disorders.* 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly,  more  than  we  meant  at  starting, 
upon  a  single  article  of  French  civil  legislation.  Our  apology 
must  be  that  we  attach  the  first  importance  to  that  article  in  its 
direct  and  indirect  influences  on  French  agricultural  and  social 
economy,  and  that  a  like  importance  is  implied  in  the  place  of 
honour  given  to  it  amongst  the  topics  of  the  Report  before  us. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  represent  equal  division 
of  property  amongst  children  as  of  mere  revolutionary  origin 
in  France,  any  more  than  peasant  proprietorship ;  or  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  in  themselves,  as  proper  objects  of  economical 
or  political  reprobation.  All  depends  on  the  economical  and 
'  political  circumstances  of  different  countries,  or  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  country.  What  we  have  denounced  as  mis- 
chievous, and  what  is  admitted  as  mischievous,  with  whatever 
reserves  or  qualifications,  by  all  who  have  approached  the  subject 
with  unprejudiced  minds,  whether  in  France  or  England,  is  the 
gratuitous  (no,  not  gratuitous)  meddling  of  lawyers  and  func- 
tionaries with  arrangements  best  and  most  safely  left  to  heads  of 
families  themselves,  and  the  arbitrary  fitting  of  all  varieties 
of  custom  and  circumstance  to  the  same  legislative  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes— ^the  same  ^hard  and  fast'  rule  of  nominal  equality,  and 
real  inequality.  It  is  admitted  by  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  him- 
self, citing  M.  Le  Play,  that  ^  the  dissolving  action  of  the  civil 
code  exerts  itself  much  less  on  large  properties  than  on  small 
ones.'  What  worse  can  be  said  for  the  action  of  a  code,  the 
authors  of  which  contemplated  thie  preservation  of  small  pro- 
perties and  the  subdivision  of  large  ones  ? 

We  may  here  remark  that  in  France  precisely  that  part  of  the 
population  which  it  might  be  most  desirable  should  augment  its 
numbers,  is  that  which  refuses  most  resolutely  and  systematically 
to  do  so ;  while  the  part  of  the  population  lowest  in  the  scale, 
ttid  least  capable  of  enterprise,  is  the  part  which  continues 
llibemically  ^  obedient  to  die  first  command.'     The  stationary 

or 
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or  retrograde  peasant>proprietor  of  the  Creuse  propagates  his 
vegetable  existence,  multiplied  and  deteriorated  at  each  succes- 
sion. The  prudent  and  thriving  Norman  shrinks  from  sub- 
mitting his  little  landed  property  to  compulsory  cutting-up,  by 
allowing  himself  more  than  one  or  two  children.  Mt  is  gene- 
nlly/  says  Tocqueville,  *in  the  most  miserable  families  that  are 
found  the  most  children.  From  the  moment  that  a  family  begins 
to  grow  rich,  the  number  of  children  decreases.  Parents  desire 
to  leave  their  children  th^  advantages  they  themselves  possess, 
and  that  each  of  them  shall  have  a  fortune  about  equal  to  that 
which  they  have  themselves  acquired.  For  this  purpose,  parents 
most  not  have  more  than  two  or  three  children  at  most' 

The  exigencies  of  military  service  (in  briefer  phrase,  the  con- 
scription) are  enumerated  in  M.  Monny  de  Morn  ay's  Report  as 
*ooe  of  die  incessant  causes  of  the  deficiency  of  labouring  hands 
in  the  rural  districts,'  and  as  ^  withdrawing  from  those  districts 
for  many  years  their  youngest  and  most  robust  labourers.'  The 
emigration  of  the  rural  populations  to  the  towns  is  next  enume- 
nted  as  '  an  evil  itUl  more  real^  and  which  has  been  signalised  in 
a  general  manner  as  affecting  all  parts  of  the  country.' 

As  r^ards  this  latter  evil,  which  is  singularly  asserted  to  be 
more  real  than  the  conscription,  we  may  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  new  or  peculiar  to  France  in  the  fact  that  the  present  is 
*the  Age  of  great  Cities,'  or  that  great  cities  attract  in  the  present 
sge  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore  of  the  population  formerly 
fcattered  throughout  rural  districts.  What  is,  however,  pe- 
coliar  to  France  under  the  present  reign,  though  not  without 
precedent  in  the  reign  of  the  last  absolute  successor  of  Louis  XIV., 
is  the  artificial  development  given  of  late  years,  by  the  acts  of 
authority,  to  urban  at  the  expense  of  rural  industry  and  exist- 


*It  may  sa&ly  be  stated,'  says  Tocqueville,*  '  that,  during  the  sixty 
which  preceded  the  Bevolution,  the  nmnberB  of  workpeople 
than  doubled  at  Paris ;  and  Louis  XYI.,  by  greatly  extending 
As  privileged  exempiions  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  from  the  fiscal 
kgUaiion  of  those  times,  aided  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
aseomlation  of  sn  immense  working  population  in  that  suburb,  never 
iniSMinij,  that  his  proletaire-prot6ges  were  soon  to  strike  the  decisive 
Uovi  at  his  throne  and  head.' 

Tbe  old  strongholds  of  revolt,  Saint- Antoine,  Saint-Denis, 
uA  the  Temple,  have  been  new-boulevarded  and  bridled  ;  and 
hria  of  the  present  day,  well  bitted  and  barracked,  is  no  longer 
Afr  ptditical  mistress  of  France.     But  Paris  is  more  than  ever, 

*  *  L' Anciea  B^gime  et  la  Reyolutioti.' 
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tlianks  to  the  prodigious  public  works  of  the  Second  Empire,  the 
metropolis  of  proletarism,  the  spoilt  child  of  administrative  soli- 
citude— more  than  ever  populous,  multifarious,  and  omnivorous. 
The  consumption  of  Paris  was  estimated,  more  than  ten  years 
back,  from  statistics  published  by  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  to 
amount  to  a  full  tenth  of  the  total  amount  of  production  of  articles 
of  food  and  drink  in  the  whole  of  France.  From  this  estimate 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  drew  the  inference  that  the  average  raticxi 
of  eatables  and  drinkables  per  head  in  Paris  was  four  times  the 
average  enjoyed  per  head  by  the  rest  of  Frenchmen.  But  if  the 
average  feeding  of  the  Parisians  is  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  great  town  in  Europe,  the  alimentation  of  the  peasantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  the  same  writer, 

'  is  inferior  to  that  of  almost  any  other  people.  They  neither  get 
meat,  nor  wheaten  bread,  nor  wine ;  rye-bread,  black  bread,  potatoes, 
and  water,  are  the  food  of  a  good  third  of  the  population  of  France. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  ofiGicial  optimism  of  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Seine,  they  find  in  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  moderate 
exercise  of  their  muscular  force,  in  the  habit  of  taking  regular  and 
temperate  meals,  elements  extremely  useful  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
vital  functions.  Thanks  much  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  I  Bat  if 
to  these  advantages  they  could  add  a  little  modicum  of  meat  and  wine, 
it  is  probable  they  might  not  find  themselves  the  worse  for  it.  Even 
that  country  air,  for  the  purity  of  which  they  get  credit,  is  oAoi 
vitiated  by  low  and  confined  habitations,  by  the  vicinage  of  dung- 
heaps  or  of  unwholesome  marshes.' 

The  altered  proportion  of  the  rural  and  town  population 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  natural 
growth  of  wealth  and  commerce,  i's,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  itself 
to  be  complained  of,  but  to  be  duly  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
age.  It  can  only  form  a  grievance  when,  as  the  Report  before 
us  admits  to  be  the  case  in  France,  an  agricultural  country  finds 
itself,  in  addition  to  the  already  exhausting  drain  of  the  flower 
of  its  rural  youth  by  the  conscription,  subjected  to  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  best  of  its  remaining  labouring  hands  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  labour-market  by  the  unprecedented  public 
expenditure,  under  the  inoperial  regime,  on  the  improvement,  or 
rather  reconstruction,  of  Paris  and  other  great  towns.  *  There 
has  been  often  expressed  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry,'  says 
the  Report  before  us,  '  the  wish  to  see  discontinued,  or  at  leist 
considerably  slackened,  the  public  works  now  carrying  on  in  the 
towns,  which  certain  perscnis  even  go  so  far  as  to  consider  as  unprO" 
ductive.*  When  ministerial  departments  '  go  so  far '  as  to  place 
such  complaints  on  record  without  protest,  it  would  seem  that  they 
most  have  become  urgent,  and  hopes  may  be  entertained  that 

the 
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die  balance  of  administratire  equity  between  town  and  country,  so 
lerioasly  derang^,  has  at  last  some  chance  of  being  redressed.* 

Paris  is  the  land  of  promise  (promise  often  broken — the 
perennial  sonr<:e  of  revolutions)  to  the  upper  tens  of  thousands  of 
white-handed  aspirants  to  place,  as  well  as  the  lower  hundreds  of 
duMuands  of  haid-handed  aspirants  to  light  work  and  high  wages. 

'Hie  ezoesaive  multiplication  of  public  offices,  combined  with  tho 
dertmction  of  fiamily  professions,  caused  by  compulsory  division  of 
property,  has  profoundly  modified  the  old  state  of  things.  Fathers, 
no  longer  able  to  transmit  to  their  children  tho  occupation  they  have 
d^emselves  followed,  naturally  cast  their  eyes  on  those  official  situa- 
tioosy  wiuch  are  now  numbered  by  thousands,  and  graduated  in 
idle  to  all  ambitions  and  all  appetites.  At  this  day  these  situationa 
ate  the  principal  source  of  influence,  and  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  eentnry  have  alone  created  stable  existences  in  a  social  state 
periodically  ravaged  by  revolutions.  Private  manners  and  feelings 
\j  Agrees  follow,  and  even  exaggerate  the  direction  impressed  on 
ie  conduct  of  families  by  the  force  of  law  and  policy.  A  young  man 
would  seem  to  confess  his  own  inferiority  by  following  his  father's 
pofeflsion;  and  if,  in  accordance  with  those  deplorable  principles 
ihieh  govern  the  formation  of  marriage  connexions  amongst  us,  he 
thonli  seek  to  improve  his  fortune  by  a  matrimonial  alliance,  he 
wocdd  indeed  put  all  the  chances  against  him  by  following  the 
pitemal  profession,  instead  of  soliciting  for  some  official  situation. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  French  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
English  opinion.  In  France  prudent  fathers,  now  that  thoy  are  no 
koiger  able  themselves  to  create  a  career  for  their  children  in  the 
cude  of  the  family  connexion,  must  seek  support  from  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  official  loaves  and  fishes.  No  circumstance  has 
iBore  contributed  to  the  abasement  of  the  old  character  of  the  Franks, 
TI1Q86  who  would  raise  that  character  in  the  esteem  of  other  races 
U  a  sort  of  humiliation  in  the  spectacle  of  successive  French 
gnwwr^pHftntgj  bcsct  by  this  'ugly  rush'  to  public  functions,  and 
eqviDy  powerless  to  repress  or  satisfy  this  new  species  of  mendicity. 
—Is  Pla^,  YoL  iii  p.  333. 

The  chapter  in  the  Report  before  us  on  agricultural  capital 
wi  credit  seems  addressed  in  answer  to  such  slashing  attacks  on 
the  make-believe  measures  adopted  of  late  years  in  aid  of  both, 
as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  M.  d'Estemo's  first  volume,  and 
wUch  have  been  widely  echoed  in  the  evidence  and  returns 
bj  the  late  Commission  of  Inquiry.  Next  to  the  carrion- 
brood  of  local  limbs  of  bureaucracy  and  lawyers  in  the 
Invert  walks  of  practice,  who,  on  the  death  of  every  French 
proprietor,  swoop  down  on  his  poor  landed  leavings,  and, 

ttAt  hope  was  expressed.  Baron  HanssmaDn  has  abdicated  his  destractiye 

'ire  OTonipotenoe  over  the  metropolitan  prefecture. 
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in  too  many  cases,  divide  the  oyster  amongst  them,  leaving  the 
simple  co-heirs  the  shells,  M.  d'Estemo's  favourite  aversion  is  la 
haute  banque — the  banking  monopoly  held  at  Paris,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  Bank  of  France,  and  its  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
towards  the  banking  requirements  of  the  provinces,  which  it  will 
neither  supply  itself  nor  suffer  to  be  supplied  by  others.  Of  the 
new  privileged  classes — bureaucrats,  lawyers,  bankers — the  last, 
according  to  M.  d*Estemo,  are  not  those  who  levy  the  least  tribute 
on  the  general  community.  They  have  contrived  to  maintain 
intact  the  monied  monopoly  conferred  on  them — centred  in  the 
Banque  de  France — by  the  old  imperial  law  of  1807,  which  pro- 
hibits as  usurious  the  direct  negotiation  between  private  indi- 
viduals of  loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  above  5  per  cent.,  reserving 
to  themselves  (the  Parisian  banking  interest)  the  privilege  of 
making  advances  to  commerce  at  whatever  rate  they  please! 
This  law,  as  M.*  d'Esterno  justly  says,  is  the  palladium  of  usury, 
the  tutelary  power  of  the  privileged  usurers  of  the  haute  banque. 
While  it  prescribes  a  maximum  price  for  a  commodity  (money) 
fairly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade,  like  any  other  commodity, 
it  exempts  from  observance  of  that  maximum  the  one  special 

Srofession  which  deals  habitually  in  that  merchandise!  The 
lank  of  France,  by  its  predominant  influence  in  high  places,  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  provincial 
banking  establishments  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  with  numerous 
branches,  such  as  Scotland  first  set  the  example  of  in  this 
country : — 

'  In  1837,'  says  M.  d'Estemo,  '  I  solicited  the  sanction  of  Louis 
Philippe's  Government  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Dijon, 
which  would  have  included  several  towns  in  the  same  district.  In 
addressing  myself  to  M.  Lacave-Laplagne,  then  Minister  of  Finance, 
I  was  innocent  enough  to  point  out  that  the  union  of  several  towns  in 
one  sphere  of  operations  would  liberate  provincial  commerce  from  the 
charge  of  commission  hitherto  incurred  in  the  discount  of  its  bills  at 
Paris.  The  banker-financier  answered  me  at  once  in' a  very  decided 
tone,  "  But  we  don't  want  country  banks  to  play  the  part  of  the  Bank" 
I  had  the  simplicity  to  ask  Why^  and,  of  course,  got  no  second 
answer.' 

The  Report  adventures  neither  attack  nor  defence  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  consigns  to  its  Appendix  a  modest  and  passing 
notice  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1807  as  one  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Enquete,  But  it  admini- 
sters in  its  text  a  valuable  indirect  lesson  to  the  monopolists  of 
the  Parisian  banking  system  by  a  concise  and  clear  account  of  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland,  and  the  similar  system  nearer  at  hand 
in  the  Channel  Islands.     '  The  Scotch  banks,'  writes  M.  Monny 

de  Mornay, 
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de  Momaj,  *  cover  the  whole  country  with  their  branches,  and 
those  branches,  which  in  1819  only  numbered  96,  had  reached 
in  1864  the  imposing  figure  of  591.  For  a  population  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  this  gives  a  branch-bank  for  every  5000 
tools.  The  like  ubiquity  of  these  establishments  is  to  be  found 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  63  banks,  or  rather  comptoirs  of 
deposit  and  discount,  do  not  issue  more  than  between  two  or  three 
millions  [francs]  of  notes,  but  set  in  motion  commercial  operations 
of  ten  times  that  amount.' 

M.  Leonce  de  Laverg^ne  attaches  only  a  secondary  importance 
to  the  mere  machinery  of  banking  accommodation  in  France. 
The  artificial  causes  which  withdraw  capital  from  landed  invest- 
ment lie  deeper,  in  his  opinion,  than  any  defectiveness,  con- 
fessed as  it  is,  of  that  machinery.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
is  the  attraction  held  out  of  late  years  to  large  and  small  capitals 
by  public  loans^  whether  inviting  subscriptions  in  the  name  of 
imperial  or  municipal  administrations.  '  Five  or  six  thousand 
millions  of  francs  have,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  been  di- 
rerted  from  their  natural  destination  to  be  spent  unproductively 
in  military  armaments  or  expeditions,  and  in  works  of  luxury. 
These  loans  to  defray  war-establishments  and  town-embellish- 
ments have  opened  die  wideband  deep  wounds  through  which 
has  flowed  the  life-blood  of  agricultural  capital.  Add  to  the 
thousands  of  millions  absorbed  in  these  loans  thousands  of 
millions  more,  which  have  been  sunk  in  all  sorts  of  delusive 
enterprises  at  home  and  abroad.'  M.  d'Estemo  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Credit  Fancier^  one  of  the  two  associations 
started  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  advances  of  capital  on 
landed  secnrities,  largely  supported  by  its  advances  the  Sociiti 
Immobi/iere  of  Paris  in  its  enormous  building  speculations  in  that 
city.  We  all  know  what  has  become  of  its  speculations  and  of  its 
shareholders. 

Hie  Credit  Agricoh  is  the  most  recent  association  founded  for 
the  special  aid  of  agriculture.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say 
with  Jbf.  d'Estemo  that  its  sole  object  was  rather  to  prevent  than 
promote  agricultural  credit,  we  must  admit  that  some  of  its 
dicDts  and  proteges  were,  to  say  the  least,  rather  curious  repre- 
ftatetires  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Amongst  these  were  the 
fcecUwrs  of  the  French  opera,  the  Austrian  railways,  and  the 
provitioii  trade  of  Paris.  M.  de  Momay  adduces,  in  defence  of 
Ae  Credits  Foncier  and  Agricole,  figures  to  show  that  a  very 
Ivge  proportion  of  the  advances  have  been  made  on  provincial 
afnautoral  and  industrial  securities.  And  he  retorts  on  their 
HMSmats  by  hinting  that  one  main  reason  why  agriculture  has 
to  faj  higher  for  the  advances  made  to  it  than  commerce,  is 

that 
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that  agriculturists  are  not  so  punctual  as  mercantile  men  in  ful* 
filling  their  engagements. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  results  of  the.  Agri- 
cultural Enquiry  in  France,  not  simply  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the  lesson 
derivable  from  the  revolutionary  experiments  and  economical 
experiences  of  our  nearest  continental  neighbours.  That  lesson 
may  be  stated  in  few  words  as  a  lesson  of  distrust  of  legislation 
aiming  to  revolutionise  all  existing  proprietary  conditions — to 
produce  an  universal  Utopia  of  peasant  proprietorship— in  short, 
to  reform  by  decapitating  the  body  of  interests  having  a  joint 
stake  in  the  soil.  What  the  example  of  France  shows  is,  that 
such  legislation  may  fail  to  render  universal,  or  even  to  consider- 
ably increase,  in  extent  and  prevalence,  the  form  of  property 
which  it  takes  under  its  (exclusive  protection,  while  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  produce  such  legal  and  administrative  friction  in  its 
working  as,  in  many  cases,  to  rub  away  altogether  the  petty 
properties  it  was  meant  exclusively  to  establish,  and  to  end  in 
effecting  their  ultimate  absorption  in  larger  estates, — all  the  com- 

I>ulsory  legal  and  fiscal  intervention  in  the  matter  being  pure 
OSS  to  everybody,  except  indeed  swarms  of  the  lowest  legal  and 
fiscal  functionaries.  • 
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2.  Popes  Essay  on  Man.      Edited   by   Mark   Pattison,    B.D. 

Oxford.     1869. 

THE  Georgian  era,  though,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  is  capable  of  being  divided 
into  parts,  which  differ  as  distinctly  from  each  other  as  it  does 
itself  from  the  periods  which  precede  and  follow  it  We  do  not 
say  as  widely,  but  as .  clearly.  Between  the  commencement  of 
Walpole's  Administration  and  the  accession  of  George  III., 
between  the  accession  of  George  III.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Regency,  and  between  this  time  and  the  death  of  George  IV^ 
we  have  three  periods  of  time,  each  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
which,  if  not  differing  from  the  other  two  as  much  as  all  throe 
together  differ  from  the  Victorian  or  the  Caroline  era,  diflfer 
sufficiently  to  make  the  separate  examination  of  each  an  in^ 
teresting  and  profitable  study. 

The  advancement  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  dignity  of 
chief  Minister  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch.     The  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  as  distinct  from 
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Hanoverians  and  Jacobites,  began  then,  for  the  first  time,  to 
asiame  the  shape  which  they  retained  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
Parliamentary  government  began  to  settle  down  into  regular 
working  order.  The  new  dynasty  was  now  accepted  by  the 
nation,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  had  already  sunk  into 
a  faction.  The  new  ideas  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in 
literatore,  in  society^  and  in  theology.  The  new  system  was 
Isonched,  and  from  that  point,  then,  we  may  fairly  date  the 
commencement  of  the  first  of  the  three  periods  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted.  The  forty  years  which  followed,  although 
daring  the  first  seven  of  them  George  the  First  was  King  of 
England,  are  still  commonly  known  as  the  era  of  George  the 
Second. 

The  period  in  question  is  not  one  of  which  much  good  has 
been  spoken.  Almost  every  class  of  critic — the  politician,  the 
divine,  the  man  of  letters,  the  philosopher — has  had  his  fling 
St  it  in  turn.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  they  have  painted  it,  that  is  not  so  much  because  they 
bave  exaggerated  its  vices,  as  because  they  have  overlooked 
diose  redeeming  qualities  which  do  not  lie  so  much  upon  the 
surface.  It  would  be  perfectly  true  to  say  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  that  it  was  a  time  of  order  without  loyally ;  of  piety 
widiont  faith ;  of  poetry  without  rapture ;  of  philosophy  without 
science.  But  all  these  charges  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
one,  that  it  was  an  age  without  enthusiasm.  But  the  absence 
of  enthusiasm  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  religious  spirit,  an  honest,  if 
not  very  profound,  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  human  life,  and 
the  sources  of  human  knowledge ;  while  it  is  eminently  favour- 
able to  that  polished,  if  cynical,  literature  which,  while  it  makes 
emotion  unfashionable,  at  least  makes  cant  impossible.  We  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  add,  without  giving  offence  to  Manchester, 
diat  an  unenthusiastic  age  is  likewise  not  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  industry,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  accumu- 
ktioD  of  national  wealth.  Now,  concurrently  though  it  might  be 
with  great  profligacy  of  morals  and  great  grossness  of  manners 
aaong  certain  classes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  less 
Amj  virtues  we  have  mentioned  did  flourish  abundantly  in  the 
nam  of  George  II.  In  some,  indeed,  the  evidence  is  only 
tanitional,  and  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  praise  of  past 
inspiring  each  generation  in  its  converse  with  the  one  to 
Still  the  tradition  itself  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  allowed 
weight  The  unvaruished  integrity  of  the  mercantile 
in  particular ;  the  domestic  piety  ^^nd  contented  spirit 
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wbicb  prevailed  in  general;  the  kindness  between  class  and 
class ;  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer ;  the  simplicity  of  the 
gentry ;  the  fidelity  of  servants ;  which  are  said  to  have  cha- 
racterised the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  have  had 
no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  old  men  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  American  war,  recalled  the  piping  days  of  Queen 
Caroline.  But  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that,  however  scep- 
tical we  may  continue  to  be  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  the 
picture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  existence  of  causes 
quite  sufRcient  to  have  destroyed  what  it  represents.  The  tra- 
dition may  not  be  true.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  decay  of 
those  social  conditions  which  it  sets  before  us  is  exactly  coin- 
cident with  the  rise  of  hostile  influences,  the  reality  of  which 
nobody  pretends  to  question.  For  various  other  characteristics 
of  this  age,  however,  we  are  not  dependent  on  tradition.  Its> 
literature,  its  philosophy,  and  its  politics,  we  have  before  us. 
Tn  all  these  the  element  of  practical  honesty  is  very  conspicuous. 
Rhetoric  is  discarded  in  prose,  and  mysticism  in  poetry.  Writers 
are  plainly  desirous  to  instruct  and  inform  their  fellow-creatures. 
Pope  stoops  to  truth,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degpree  deserve 
the  taunt  of  De  Quincey  for  saying  so.  He  used  the  word  in 
an  Aristophanic  sense,  meaning  to  express  his  contempt  of 
the  same  /xcreaypa  Trpar/fiara  which  excited  the  ridicule  of  the 
dramatist  How  to  express  what  he  meant  in  the  clearest  and 
most  direct  way  became  the  first  object  with  a  writer  of  thi^ 
school.  And  the  perfection  of  his  form  grew  out  of  his  devoticm 
to  the  subject  In  philosophy  we  see  men  bent  upon  undertaking 
only  what  they  think  they  can  accomplish :  in  a  true  mercantile 
spirit,  not  putting  out  their  hands  further  than  they  can  draw  them 
in  again.  The  same  spirit  is  actively  at  work  on  both  sides.  It 
is  as  visible  in  Bolingbroke  as  in  Butler.  Let  us  know  what  we 
can  know,  and  know  that  well,  was  the  burden  of  their  song.  The 
orthodox  bishop,  no  less  than  the  sceptic  statesman,  would  have 
sneered  at  those  who  ^dogmatise  in  the  midst  of  ignorance,  and 
are  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  knowledge.'  In  the  political  world 
of  that  day  we  see  at  all  events  that,  however  vicious  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  results  were  brought  about,  men,  neverthe* 
less,  had  faith  in  great  principles,  and  were  prepared  to  make 
considerable  sacrifices  to  what  they  thought  the  call  of  duty. 
Whigs  were  not  all  venal  placemen,  nor  Tories  all  factious- 
traitors.  And  those  were  times,  be  it  remembered,  when  to  take 
a  very  active  part  on  either  side  was  full  of  real  peril.  However,  to 
this  point  we  shall  advert  more  fully  at  a  future  page.  Finally, 
if  we  look  to  material  prosperity,  to  trade,  and  general  industiyv 

we 
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wc  bave  the  authority  of  great  writers  for  saying  that  neither 
before  nor  since  has  England  known  such  general  abundance 
and,  within  so  short  a  time,, such  rapid  progress. 

The  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  were  a  period  of  transition 
from  the  expiring  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  nascent 
prose  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  the  thirty- 
two  years  which  elapsed  between  1688  and  1720  in  order  to 
see  the  fall  contrast  between  the  period  now  under  consideration 
and  that  which  preceded  it.  We  have  already  indicated  the 
salient  point  in  the  contrast  Enthusiasm  had  disappeared,  as  a 
motive  force,  from  society,  from  literature,  and  from  religion. 
lo  its  place  we  had,  as  Mr.  Pattison  points  out,  the  empire  of 
common  sense.  The  history  of  this  period  is  the  history  of  an 
QDConscions  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  reconstruct  itself 
«a  a  basis  supplied  exclusively  by  the  understanding.  For  when 
ire  speak  of  the  rationalism  of  that  age,  and  its  general  consent 
t>  submit  everything  to  the  test  of  reason,  that  is  really  what  we 
mean.*  Now,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  change  which 
came  over  English  society  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  that  change  which  marks  off  the  one  epoch 
frmm  the  other,  proclaims  the  failure  of  this  effort:  the  inade- 
ouacy,  at  least,  of  such  a  system  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
me  national  life.  With  the  accession  of  George  III.  loyalty 
awoke  from  its  long  torpor;  poetry  once  more  became  divine 
in  the  hands  of  Cowper ;  religion  became  again  spiritual ;  and 
philosophy  alone  waited  a  more  mighty  stimulus  to  burst  its 
graTe-clothes  and  ascend  once  more  into  heaven.  The  revival  of 
High-Church  Toryism  which  Whig  historians  have  laughed  at 
was  doe  to  something  more  than  the  ambition  of  a  boy  of  twenty, 
whose  talents  were  not  more  than  respectable,  or  the  cabals  of  a 
Sootcb  juncto,  whose  ignorance  of  politics  was  absolute.  They 
Kpfewnted  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  reaction  against  a  system 
ef  government  and  religion  which  allowed  no  free  play  to  the 
higher  elements  of  human  nature.  It  had  been  necessary,  in 
Ae  highest  interests  of  the  nation,  that  these  should  for  a  time 
be  mothered.  Loyalty  would  have  endangered  liberty.  Intense 
nintaal  earnestness  was  hostile  to  toleration;  but  as  soon  as 
ne  BStioa  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  either  regal  or  ecclc- 
d  tyranny,  the  eternal  tendency  of  human  nature  towards 
beyond  itself  immediately  revived.  The  Crown  rc- 
CSfered  its  authority.  The  clergy  became  less  gross.  In  this 
ifoch  a  new  school  of  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  has  its  source. 


*  The  leader  will,  of  conrse,  see  that  'vre  are  accepting  the  distinction  drawn  by 
.  VeU  l%&.—No.  255.  1  less 
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less  graceful,  romantic,  and  spirituelle^  perhaps,  than  their  prede* 
cessors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  masculine,  imperial,  and 
sagacious :  such  as  the  period  required,  such  as  we  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  ^  saved  England  by  their  exertions  and  saved  Europe 
by  their  example.'  Between  these  two  periods,  then,  between  the 
burial  of  enthusiasm  at  the  Revolution  and  the  resurrection  of 
enthusiasm  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  third  Guelph, 
the  period  we  have  now  before  us  lies  like  a  broad  rich  plain 
between  two  ranges  of  hills.  Behind  it  lie  the  picturesque  high- 
lands of  the  old  monarchy,  tenanted  by  Cavalier  and  Puriten, 
and  faintly  reddened  with  the  last  gleams  of  dying  feudalisnu 
Before  it  lie  the  solid  heights  of  constitutional  Royalty,  destined 
to  be  the  theatre  of  entirely  new  struggles,  to  resound  with  new 
watchwords,  and  showing,  on  a  clear  day,  in  the  remote  horizon^ 
the  dim  outlines  of-  Democracy.  Between  the  two  lies  thir 
happy  valley,  rich  in  com  and  wine  and  oil ;  and,  if  defective  in 
those  virtues  which  thrive  best  in,  a  stonier  soil,  not  without 
a  goodness  of  its  own  which  demands  our  genuine  respect,  and 
certainly  pregnant  widi  results  to  which  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

In  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  we  shall 
make  use  of  the  classification  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
supplied  us,  so  far  as  to  connect  some  of  its  most  striking  pheno- 
mena with  the  names  of  illustrious  individuals,  round  whom 
they  seem  specially  to  collect  themselves.  We  beg  to  express 
our  thanks  to  this  lady  if  only  for  this,  that  she  has  suggested 
to  us  an  excellent  subject.  But  she  has  done  more  than  this. 
Her  own  conception  is  a  happy  one,  and  some  of  her  remarks- 
upon  the  personages  whom  she  passes  in  review  are  much  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  periodical  literature.  The  scope  of  our 
article  will  not,  however,  permit  of  our  attempting  anything 
like  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  opinions  contained  in  these 
volumes.  We  are  to  suppose  that  they  have  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  period  whereof  they  treat,  and  that  is  sufficient 
reason  for  offering  to  our  readers  such  thoughts  as  occur  to  us  on 
the  subject 

The  political  character  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  of 
course  determined  by  the  fact  that  a  rival  claimant  of  the  throne 
was  in  existence,  whose  rights  were  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye  by  a  formidable  party  in  the  country,  and  who  was  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  false  step  of  which  the 
new  Government  might  be  guilty.  This  was  the  one  sufficient 
defence  of  that  whole  system  of  administration  which  was 
called  ^  management'  It  was  clear  that  the  nation  had  then  te 
choose  between  two  things,  between  the  abuses  of  an  absolute 

Monarchy,. 
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Monarchy,  and  the  abases  of  an  hereditary  Oligarchy.  No  third 
form  of  Goyemment  was  then  possible.  And  as  it  made  little 
practical  difference  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  under  which 
form  they  lived,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  took  little  interest 
in  either.  Had  the  English  aristocracy  really  been  the  petty 
tyrants  which  Goldsmith  described  them  to  be,  the  new  dynasty 
wotdd  only  have  lasted  till  a  Stuart  returned  to  drive  it  out ;  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Third  would  have  eclipsed  that  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  £ftilure  of  the  Stuarts  proves  the  popu- 
hrity  of  the  aristocracy ;  and,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
people,  they  were  able  to  dictate  to  the  Crown,  and  to  quarter  their 
families  on  the  public  purse  in  perfect  security  and  confidence. 
In  all  matters,  then,  of  patronage,  jobbery,  and  even  peculation, 
Walpole  was  compelled  to  humour  them ;  and  when  he  fell,  he 
fell  not  in  consequence  of  this  system,  but  in  spite  of  it:  not 
because  the  governing  classes  had  grown  weary  of  corruption, 
bat  because  the  Minister  himself  had  grown  too  fond  of  power. 
The  nobility,  in  fact,  said  to  the  nation.  Give  us  a  monopoly  of 
official  sweets,  and  we  will  guarantee  you  against  popery  and 
arbitrary  government ;  and  the  nation  tacitly  agreed  to  it  They 
had  perhaps  formed  to  themselves  no  very  definite  idea  of  what 
they  were  to  endure  from  the  latter,  and  probably  the  traditions 
of  republican  oppression  were  much  fresher  in  the  popular  mind 
than  those  of  monarchical.  But  the  bugbear  of  popery  was  always 
sore  of  an  effect  And  whatever  influence  the  Jacobite  Tories 
still  possessed  over  the  people — and  it  was  not  inconsiderable — 
was  paralysed  by  this  image.  Thus  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  system  of  Administration  which  prevailed  in  this 
coontry  from  the  completion  of  the  Revolution  to  the  triumph 
of  the  monarchical  reaction,  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  personal 
diaiBCter  of  one  man.  Walpole*s  name  has  become  identified 
widi  it :  but  it  was  as  the  instrument,  not  as  the  inventor,  that  he 
deKnres  to  be  identified  with  it  When  he  said,  if  he  ever  did  say, 
tfait  erery  man  had  his  price,  he  was  asserting  not  so  much  an 
iofi  of  his  own,  as  the  existence  of  a  great  fact  It  was  an 
[ye,  not  a  subjective,  view  of  society  that  he  was  then 
_ '4  and  really  this  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  oftener  than 
it  gaerally  is,  because  the  apprehension  of  it  is  essential  to  a 
ngaX  appreciation  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  epoch.  Every 
■■B  hmwing  his  price  simply  meant  then  that  every  man  would 
Ivre  his  price.     The  nobles  had  performed,  as  they  asserted,  a 

Ci  service  to  the  country,  and  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his 
;  and  if  money  was  paid  as  a  retain ing-fee  to  members  of 
ftt  Bouse  of  Commons,  it  was  paid  to  a  nominee  of  the  aris- 
^  and  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  class. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  all  this  was 
necessarily  not  quite  so  plain  to  the  Tory  Opposition  of  1730,  as 
it  is  to  historical  students  of  the  present  day.  For  the  gpreat 
things  which  were  destined  to  spring  out  of  Parliamentary 
Government  were  as  yet  in  the  germ,  while  the  evils  necessary 
to  support  it  were  flourishing  in  crimson  ripeness.  When 
Bolingbroke  tried  to  show  that  in  taking  a  'sole  Minister'  in 
place  of  a  patriot  King,  the  people  had  made  a  bad  exchange, 
he  was  not  necessarily  dishonest.  We  had  seen  an  Edward,  a 
Henry,  an  Elizabeth.  We  had  not  yet  seen  a  George  III.  or  a 
Victoria.  If  Bolingbrpke's  genius  had  really  been  speculative, 
instead  of  essentially  practical,  he  might  perhaps  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  truth,  and  '  of  all  the  wonders  that  should  be.* 
But  as  it  was,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
reproaches  which  he  hurled  at  the  head  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  thought  personal  Government  a  less  evil  than  Parliamen- 
tary corruption,  which  with  open  immorality  combined  occult 
tyranny.  He  saw  the  public  debt  increasing  and  our  influence 
in  Europe  diminishing  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  he 
could  only  look  back  to  periods  when  all  these  conditions  were 
reversed.  His  views  were  bounded  by  experience.  He  never 
sought  to  reason  deductively  to  what  Constitutional  Government 
might  become.  He  only  saw  what  it  was.  He  could  not  see 
the  oak  in  the  acora.  He  took  a  common-sense  practical  vievv 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  day  ;  and  if  the  remedy  which  he 
proposed  seems  fanciful  to  ourselves,  it  need  not  have  appeared 
fanciful  to  the  men  of  that  generation,  whose  grandfathers  re- 
membered the  Armada. 

In  this  way  of  reasoning  Bolingbroke  was  quite  the  man  of 
the  period,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  Whig  party  had  lost  the  enthusiasm  of  Hampden  and 
Cromwell,  and  the  Tory  party  that  of  Carnarvon  and  Newcastle. 
Both  had  fallen  in  with  the  rational  spirit  of  the  age.  But  the 
common-sense  school  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  Whigs  than 
it  ever  could  be  to  the  Tories.  The  natural  product  of  the  re- 
action against  enthusiasm  among  the  friends  of  liberty  was  a 
profligate  cynicism ;  among  the  friends  of  monarchy  a  chilling 
indifference.  Having  lost  their  nobler  inspiration,  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  Whigs  should  sink  into  corruption.  But 
that  was  no  practical  obstruction  to  their  method  of  government. 
The  Tories,  in  dropping  out  of  their  creed  its  element  of  en- 
thusiasm, namely,  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  which  Bolingbroke 
ruthlessly  proscribed,  had  lost  for  the  time  their  only  stimulating 
principle.  This  distinction  is  most  interesting,  for  it  explains 
at  once  that  total  want  of  delicacv  in  all  that  relates  to  monev, 

which 
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which  distinguished  the  Whig  aristocracy  of  this  period,  and 
also  the  fatal  flaw  which  marred  all  the  eloquence  and  genius  of 
the  Tory  leaders.  Both  had  placed  themselves  en  rapport  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age;  the  one  by  renouncing  all  fanciful  ideas  of 
model  republics  and  fanatical  religion,  the  other  by  renouncing 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  But  whereas  Whiggism 
could  prosper  in  this  atmosphere,  Toryism  could  not.  Whiggism 
degenerated  into  a  lower  type ;  but  that  type  throve  in  rank  luxu- 
riance. Toryism  shrivelled  up  and  withered  till  we  again  had  a 
king  upon  the  throne  who,  in  another  and  better  shape,  re-awoke 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

The  influence  of  this  rationalistic  common-sense  view  of  every- 
thing is  seen  almost  to  the  extent  of  caricature  in  Pope's  observa- 
tions upon  politics.  He,  the  Tory  poet — the  interpreter  to  the 
nation  of  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham,  and  Pulteney — he  who  tells 
OS  that  honour  lingered  last  among  the  Cavaliers,  assumes  a  great 
horror  of  kings  and  priests,  and  loves  the  lion  best  before  his  claws 
are  grown.  That  a  good  deal  of  this  was  affectation  nobody  can 
doubt.  Bat  why  did  Pope  affect  it  ?  Because,  by  so  doing,  he 
killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  annoyed  the  partisans  of 
the  reig^ng  sovereign,  and  ranged  himself  under  the  fashionable 
cjoical  spirit  at  the  same  time.  But  it  shows  to  what  straits 
Toryism  was  reduced.  Having  parted  with  divine  right,  it 
began,  half  unconsciously,  to  babble  the  nonsense  of  democracy. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  with  the  Tory 
creed  there  always  has  been  a  popular  element,  curiously  and 
inextricablj  interwoven.  If,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  Rome,  the  English  populiis  had  been  the  English  patricians,  the 
Whigs  might  claim  to  nave  been  the  exclusively  popular  party. 
But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word  popular,  in  which  the 
Tories^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  claim  an  equal  share.  In  this  sense 
it  represents  a  policy  which  favours  local  self-government  and 
abhofs  centralisation ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
Tofj  country  gentlemen  were  just  beginning  to  feel  with  indignant 
astonishment  the  encroachments  of  the  centralising  spirit.  The 
fanAlrtg  system,  and  standing  armies,  and  German  mercenaries 
gradaally  making  Government   less  reliant  on  provincial 

And  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  even  Charles  II.  would 

tolerated  by  the  country  gentlemen  had  he  introduced 

'  piBctices.     These  now  began  to  dislike  the  higher  aris- 

betrayers  of  the  county  interest,  as  connivers  at,  and 

ol,  a  system    which   was  undermining   their  own  proper 

And  they  had,  generally  speaking,  the  yeomanry  and 

on  their  side.     The  tradition  has  survived  almost  to 
time ;  and  veteran  county  electioneerers  will  still  tell  you 

of 
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of  the  jealousy  of  the  Castle  interest,  or  the  Abbey  interest,  which 
used  to  make  it  so  difficult  for  the  party  to  agree  upon  a  common 
candidate.  A  certain  kind  of  popular  tone,  therefore,  was  quite 
natural  to  the  Tory  party  from  1720  to  1760.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  assumed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  opposition. 
It  was  an  honest  dislike  of  the  new  system  of  government ;  and 
if  the  Stuarts  had  returned  and  taken  it  up,  they  would  soon  have 
been  equally  unpopular.  But  Pope,  we  suspect,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  used  for  literary  purposes  both  feelings  and  opinions, 
which  he  had  never  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  consequently  never 
understood.  And  we  should  greatly  doubt  how  far  nis  professed 
sentiments  about  kings  met  with  the  approval  of  either  the  down- 
right Shippen,  or  the  classic  Wyndham — to  say  nothing  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  who  were  still  in  search  of  a  king,  and 
eventually  found  one  to  their  mind.  But  Pope,  as  the  literary 
man  of  the  period,  was  bound  to  sneer  at  enthusiasm. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  far  government  and  politics  were 
affected  by  the  coarser  and  more  earthy  mode  of  thinking,  which 
was  partly  a  cause,  and  partly  an  effect,  of  the  Revolution.  The 
old  Cavalier  who  represented  feudal  chivalry,  the  old  Whig  who 
represented  classical  freedom,  were  alike  extinct  In  the  place 
of  the  latter  we  had  the  practical  common-sense  politician  who 
wasn't  '  squeamish,'  who  saw  his  way  to  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  without  ideas,  and  to  making  a  good  thing 
out  of  it  for  himself;  who  undertook,  so  to  speak,  the  beef 
and  pudding  department  of  government,  and  gave  a  kind  of 
gfuarantee  that  nobody  should  be  worried  about  anything  so  as 
to  injure  his  digestion,  if  he  would  only  abstain  from  worrying 
others.  Live  and  let  live  was  his  motto.  And  of  living  he 
himself  was  prepared  to  set  a  first-rate  example.  In  place  of 
the  former  we  had  the  spasmodic  patriot,  who  tried  hard,  and  in 
one  particular  successfully,  to  make  national  grievances  stand 
him  instead  of  loyalty,  but  who  felt  himself  commonly  in  a 
false  position,  and  always  had  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  log^c 
under  sounding  rhetorical  generalities.  Both  alike,  however, 
had  banished  idealism  from  politics,  as  it  had  been  banished 
from  philosophy  and  theology.  The  want  of  it  made  the  Whigs 
mercenary  utilitarians,  and  the  Tories  visionary  declaimers. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  then,  as  now,  the  Tory 
party  was  divided  into  two  sections,  which  we  may  call  for  th^ 
sake  of  distinction  the  intellectual  and  the  romantic  schools. 
The  latter,  doubtless,  still  continued  to  flourish  in  the  old  halls 
and  manor-  houses  of  the  North  and  West,  and  probably  had 
numerous  representatives  on  the  back  benches  of  the  Opposition* 
Its  only  man  of  mark,  however,  was  Shippen,  who  used  to  say 

that 
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that  he  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  the  only  two  honest 
men  !■  Parliament;  his  own  honesty  consisting  in  an  open 
preference  of  absolute  to  constitutional  monarchy,  and  of  the 
Stuart  family  to  the  Guelphs,  In  other  words,  he  did  retain  in 
his  own  creed  the  ingredient  of  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
(^nerally  abandoned ;  and  he  and  others  probably  disliked 
Bolingbroke's  leadership,  and  the  education  he  was  giving  to 
his  parly.  But  all  the  able  men  had  rallied  round  the  brilliant 
Sl  John,  and  determined,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  what 
should  be  the  Toryism  of  the  future,  A  king  who  should 
inspire  veneration  by  the  strength  of  his  character  more  than  by 
the  sanctity  of  his  race,  a  Parliament  which  should  recognise 
OKinarchical  authority  without  prejudice  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, a  liberal  commercial  code,  and  a  hatred  of  German  wars, 
were  the  chief  articles  of  the  new  Toryism  which  rooted  Itself 
in  the  national  mind  during  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  French  Revolution.  George  111. 
waa  probably  not  Bolingbroke's  ideal ;  but  he  answered  the 
purpose  very  well.  Refore  he  ascended  the  throne  Toryism 
fwd  dwindled  to  a  phrase.  It  sprang  into  life  at  his  touch,  and 
reopened  its  petals  to  the  sun ;  and  though  it  did  not  escape 
the  inevitable  degeneracy  of  all  things  human,  remained  the 
dominant  creed  of  the  country  for  nearly  seventy  years.  That 
this,  too,  was  destined  only  tu  be  one  phase  of  constitutionalism 
was  no  fault  of  its  founder.  As  the  Oligarchic  phase  passed 
IDto  the  Royalist,  so  has  this  in  turn  passed  into  the  Popular — 
'Quid  ait  futurum  eras  fuge  quterere.'  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
bave  shown  how  the  dormant  Toryism  of  one  epoch  became  the 
vital  Toryism  of  another;  how,  by  casting  off  the  Jacobite 
enthusiasm,  it  reconciled  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  though  it 
•hivered  and  languished  for  a  lime ;  and  how,  finally,  the  union 
ol  'the  common-sense  spirit  which  came  in  at  the  Rovolution 
with  the  new  form  of  loyalty  evoked  Ijy  George  III.,  produced 
that  great  party  and  that  grand  policy  which  is  identified  with 
the  name  of  Pitt. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  Young 
Chevalier:  and  whether  Charles  III.  or  James  III.  could  have 
done  the  work  of  George  HI.  is  an  amusing  but  a  barren 
speculation.  There  would  have  been,  however,  this  one  point 
in  their  favour.  If  George  II.  had  ever  been  driven  out  of 
England  he  would  never  have  wanted  to  come  back.  The 
Whiga  would  have  bad  to  find  another  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
perhaps  might  not  have  been  so  easy ;  and  the  Stuarts  would 
luTe  sat  upon  the  throne  unembarrassed  by  the  claims  of  a 
Pretender.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  remain  doubtful 

how 
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how  far  the  Stuarts  could  have  fallen  in  with  the  modem  spirit^ 
or,  in  other  words,  have  governed  in  accordance  with  Rc^'olutiott 
principles.  Their  restoration  would  have  produced,  doubtless, 
a  temporary  revival  of  the  old  enthusiastic  loyalty.  But  that 
this  could  have  grappled  successfully  with  the  spirit  of  common 
sense  had  the  two  come  into  collision,  we  cannot  Ijelieve. 
And  we  can  scarcely  see  how  a  collision  could  have  been 
helped.  Stunned  by  the  severity  of  the  shock,  the  Whigs  would 
have  been  prostrate  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  A 
powerful  aristocratic  opposition  would  have  formed  itself  in 
Parliament,  and  it  is  hig:hly  questionable  whether  any  Stuart 
would  have  had  the  patience  or  sagacity  to  deal  with  it  as 
George  IIT.  did.  He  would  indeed  have  been  without  the  one 
consideration  to  which  that  patience  and  sagacity  were  due,  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  only  a  parliamentary  title  to  the  throne. 
He  would  have  relied  on  his  divine  right,  as  George  III.  would 
have  done,  too,  had  it  been  his  to  rely  upon  ;  and  he  may  be 
thankful  that  it  was  not.  That  England  could  have  been 
managed  without  Parliaments,  or  Parliament  managed  without 
many  mortifying  reverses  which  no  Stuart  could  have  sup- 
ported, is  almost  incredible.  In  three  words  the  old  rigime  was 
an  anachronism  ;  and  the  Stuarts  were  incapable  of  the  new  one. 
Fifty-seven  years  of  rationalism  in  politics,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy, had  done  its  work  upon  mystic  loyalty.  It  might 
flourish  in  the  leaf,  but  it  was  fast  dying  at  the  root.  Fifty-seven 
years  of  exile  had  untaught  the  Stuarts  what  little  they  had  ever 
known  of  constitutional  practice :  and  had  made  ^  the  kindly 
Eng^lish  blood'  a  stranger  to  its  native  land. 

The  literary  history  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  tells  the  same 
tale  of  our  passage  from  the  imaginative  to  the  practical,  from  the 
splendid  to  the  convenient,  from  the  abstruse  to  the  familiar.  We 
see,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  sceptre  of  literature 
passing  from  poetry  to  prose.  The  throne  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  was  now 
descending  to  the  critics,  novelists,  and  historians.  Pope  himself 
exactly  marks  the  point  of  contact,  when  the  excellence  of  prose 
and  poetry  was  beginning  to  be  much  the  same ;  and  essays  were 
written  in  verse  not  because  they  were  poetical,  but  because  the 
tradition  still  lingered  that  such  was  the  only  form  of  literature 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  polite.  But  the  finest  passages  of  Pope's 
ethical  poetry,  which  he  rated  the  most  highly  himself,  might 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  And  many  of  Chesterfield's 
essays  in  the  Mirror  and  the  World  might  have  been  written 
fctar  Popd.  The  Spectator,  of  course,  paved  the  way  for  this 
^MMige;  but  it  was  not  complete  and  visible  till  the  liteiaty 

monarch 
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monarch  of  the  period  had  gone  to  his  grave,  when  his  successors 
in  poetry  were  overshadowed  bj  the  great  masters  of  the  prose 
style  who  were  now  beginning  to  be  heard. 

Among   these  the    place   of  honour   is   undoubtedly  due    to 

Lord  Bolingbroke.     He  occupies   a   middle   position   between 

the  plainness  of  Swift  and  Addison  and  the  stately  elegance  of 

Johnson.     He   gave    dignity   to    the   former ;    the    latter   gave 

amplitude    to   him.     Bolingbroke's  own  style  is  the   happiest 

combination  of  ease,  strength  and  flexibility  with  which  we  are 

acquainted.     It   is   clear   that   he    was   studied  attentively   by 

Johnson,    Hume,    Chesterfield,    Burke,    Gibbon,    Junius    and 

Macaulay.      In   fact    he   formed    the    eighteenth-century   style, 

on  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  in  spite  of  all  his  protests  that 

Macaulay   founded   his  own.     Some  of  our  readers  may  think 

that  this  or  that  pupil  excelled  him.     But  they  all  learned  of 

him.      It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  anything  in  Bolingbroke 

equal  to  Burke's  '  Marie  Antoinette,'  or  to  Hume's  description 

of  the   Romanists  and  the  Reformers.     But  in  a  tone  of  superb 

irony,  and  piercing  but  ever  dignified  invective,  all  clothed  with 

^t  grand  senatorius  decor^  as  Lord  Lytton  so  well  calls  it,  he 

has  no  superior ;  perhaps  no  equal.     Burke's  famous  retort  upon 

the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  one  or  two  of  the  finest  passages  in 

Junins,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  him  that  we  have.   But  in  the 

mean  time  we  see  in  Bolingbroke  the  representative  literary  man 

of  the  George  II.  era ;  the  man  who  clothed  common  sense  in 

ceremonious  garments ;  to  whom  style  was  as  essential  as  his 

bow,  his  sword,  and  his  wig ;  but  who  was  quite  prepared  to 

submit  himself  to  the  rudest  tests  of  the  understanding.     In  his 

writings   we  find  the  views  of  the  man  of  the  world  Expressed 

with  the  g^ce  of  the  scholar,  and  the  high  indefinable  air  of 

die  great  aristocrat.     And  this  was  the    very  combination   in 

which    George   II.'s   time  was   so   fertile:    scholarship,    sense, 

and  aristocracy.     And   they  are  the  three  conspicuous  points 

which  shine  out  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.      More 

tfaui    all  —  and  this   is   not  an   original  remark  —  the   student 

s(  literature  will   find  that  in   George  II.'s   reign  the  mighty 

staam   of  political    journalism    can    be    traced    to   its  source 

ia  the   Cradftsman.      That    is    not    the   first   or    only    spring. 

Seteral  little  rivulets,  oozing  as  it  were  through  the  grass,  are 

to  be  detected  earlier.     But  they  all  unite  in  that     It  was  the 

fint  p<ditical  journal,  conducted  by  gentlemen  and  statesmen,  that 

iMted  over  the  period  of  its  novelty.     Its  circulation  reached  to 

Ivdre  thousand,  and  it  was  a  real  power  in  the  political  world. 

Hat  it  contributed  largely  to  that  unfavourable  view   of  the 

Wllpole  Administration  which  paved  the  way  to  its  downfall, 

nobody 
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nobody  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period  can  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  doubt  And  die  Craftsman  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  age  completely.  In  it  there  were  no  appeals  to 
anything  but  simple  common  sense.  Though  the  organ  of 
Toryism,  it  is  entirely  free  from  transcendentalism,  from  the 
tone  of  Coleridge  or  De  Quincey,  which  actually  did  appear  in 
the  newspaper  press  sixty  years  later. 

The  George  II.  men  could  not  be  fanciful  even  in  fiction. 
Take  Richardson  for  instance.  The  minute  realism  of  his  great 
novels  is  what  has  made  them  so  unreadable  even  more  than  their 
immoderate  prolixity.  He  cannot  show  you  the  dangers  to  which  a 
country  girl  is  exposed  in  a  gentleman's  service,  without  dwelling 
on  particulars  which  are  fit  only  for  a  police-court  And,  in  fact, 
Pamela's  letters  to  her  parents  always  have  reminded  us  of  evi- 
dence given  in  a  witness-box  by  some  girl  of  more  virtue 
than  delicacy.  In  Clarissa  Harlow  we  see  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  excessive  pains  which  the  author  takes  to  make 
us  understand  everything  concerning  the  lady's  fortune,  and  in 
the  astounding  will  which  he  has  drawn  for  her  with  all  the 
technicality  of  a  real  instrument  Who,  we  wonder,  could  he 
have  supposed  would  care  for  this.  To  us,  £lt  this  distance  of 
time,  the  clumsiness  of  such  a  trick  for  cheating  the  reader's 
imagination  is  marvellous.  But  nobody  at  the  time  thought  so. 
It  was  perfectly  congenial  to  the  matter-of-fact  character  of  the 
period.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  have  forgotten  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  But  we  feel  perfectly  confident  that  any 
reader  who  will  re-peruse  the  novel  with  that  object,  will  soon  find 
plenty  of  parallels.  Fielding  perhaps  is  more  free  from  this  in- 
firmity than  either  of  his  two  great  rivals.  But  still  in  all  his 
novels  it  is  visible.  In  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  Smollett 
carried  it  to  excess.  Lord  Macaulay  might  perhaps  have  said 
that  Pope's  correctness  was  only  another  offshoot  of  the  same 
spirit  But  we  have  sometimes  been  bold  enough  to  doubt 
whether  Lord  Macaulay  quite  knew  what  Pope  himself  meant 
by  the  word.  If  he  meant  what  Lord  Macaulay  supposes 
him  to  have  meant,  then  his  correctness  and  Richardson's 
realism  sprang  from  a  common  root.  But  we  think  a  better 
account  of  Pope's  purpose  and  place  in  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Pattison's  Preface.  He  aimed  at  correctness  of  style. 
Lord  Macaulay's  criticism  is  only  good  on  the  supposition  thai 
he  aimed  at  something  else ;  correctness  of  thought,  that  is,  and 
correctness  of  description.  Pope,  we  think,  left  this  where  he 
found  it  His  design  was  to  complete  the  work  begun  bj 
Dryden,  and  to  introduce  into  English  poetry  the  clearness  Ctt 
expression,    the  just   arrangement  of    words,   and    the    proper 

managemmt 
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management  of  rhythm,  which  must  be  attained  before  its  full 
powers  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  English  language.  Whether 
this  was  a  mistake  or  not  is  another  thing.  Pope  set  himself  to 
pnme,  chastise  and  discipline  English  style — 

'  et  ordinem 
Bectnm  evaganti  frena  licentiad 
Injicere — ' 

the  license,  that  is,  of  the  seventeenth-century  writers,  who,  as 
Mr.  Pattison  says,  ^were  incapable  of  selection  or  of  keeping 
back.'  That  he  may  have  gone  too  far  is  very  likely.  But  that 
he  did  a  great  work  is  indisputable.  He  taught  us  to  appreciate 
'fomu'  And  the  poets  of  the  present  day  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  sometimes  recurring  to  the  teacher. 

This  Tery  same  realism,  however,  which  was  a  deformity  in 
die  novels  of  the  time,  was  a  merit  in  its  comedy.  The  comedy 
ef  the  eighteenth  century  has,  we  think,  been  generally  under- 
laled.  Colman,  Murphy,  Goldsmith,  Cibber,  though  some  of 
Aem  do  not  come  within  the  exact  period  we  have  chosen,  are 
all  at  least  sufficiently  near  it  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  They 
are  fiee  from  the  unnatural  brilliancy  which  disfigures  both  the 
CoogreTe  and  the  Sheridan  school.  They  copy  real  life  and 
Burners ;  their  plots  are  always  very  good,  and  their  comedies, 
as  a  ml^  were  excellent  acting  plays.  That  so  few  of  them  keep 
>n  of  the  stage  to  this  day,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
of  their  lang^ge  is  one  obvious  reason.  But  a 
powerful  reason  is  that  they  required  acting.  They  were 
written  in  a  theatrical  age  for  an  instructed  and  critical  audience, 
and  actors  were  found  equal  to  the  parts,  because  the  age  was 
a  drmmmtic  one.  An  age  of  ceremonious  cynicism,  of  easy 
and  stiff  manners,  is  the  very  paradise  of  comedy.  The  one 
it  natural  that  everything  should  be  turned  into  a  joke ; 
As  other  lessens  the  difference  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
Ae  stage  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  off  the  stage.  A  complex 
an  elaborate  toilet,  a  politeness  that  is  fixed  by  law 
taught  by  dancing  masters,  can  easily  be  copied  by  actors 
sCa  inferior  grade  ;  just  as  we  see  how  easily  Roderick  Random 
himself  off  for  a  gentleman  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
a  gold-laced  waistcoat.  Civilisation,  too,,  had  not  as 
M  onied  its  inquisitive  lantern  into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
lik  Theie  was  still  something  left  for  the  imagination.  Enough 
.i(  adfcntore  still  lingered  in  society  for  all  the  purposes  of 
And  comedy  which  does  not  represent  contemporane- 
is  good  only  for  the  reader.  Even  Falstaff  is  not  half 
g  when  seen  from  the  stalls  as  when  studied  in  one's 

easy 
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easy  chair.  In  the  latter  situation  we  can  shut  out  the  world,  and 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  illusion.  But  this  is  impossible  when 
we  look  round  upon  the  black  coats  and  white  ties,  the  attendants 
with  their  neatly  printed  bills,  the  policeman  in  his  sombre  uniform, 
the  brilliant  gas,  the  rich  paper,  and  all  the  other  signs  of  civili- 
sation which  characterise  a  modern  theatre.  Tragedy,  of  course, 
relies  upon  a  class  of  emotions  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  unto 
themselves,  and  to  raise  us  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are 
hardly  conscious  of  accessories.  But  to  the  full  effect  of  comedy 
appropriate  accessories  are,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  so  nearly 
so  as  to  make  it  perilous  to  disregard  them.  The  fact,  therefore^ 
that  the  George  11.  comedy  is  all  but  forgotten,  is  no  derogation 
from  its  merits.  And  it  is  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
view  we  here  put  forward,  that  the  plays  which  have  survived 
are  not  in  reality  the  best  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  has  a  large 
element  of  farce  in  it  Sheridan — though  we  estimate  his  real  dra- 
matic talent  far  higher  than  Lord  Macaulay — is  popular  partly 
for  the  same  reason,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  perpetual  glitter 
which  has  long  ago  been  condemned  by  the  best  critics ;  while 
a  few  plays  by  other  writers,  which  are  still  occasionally  per- 
formed, owe  their  reputation  to  the  popularity  of  some  special 
character  which  has  been  kept  alive  by  stage  traditions. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  dismiss  the  literature  of  the 
period  without  a  word  about  other  writers,  who  are  accepted  as 
English  classics  even  among  English  poets.  To  Goldsmith 
we  are  not  referring.  He  was  in  the  age,  but  not  of  it.  He 
belonged  by  anticipation  to  an  age  that  was  yet  to  come.  His 
garb  was  the  garb  of  Pope  :  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  Cowper. 
He  pleads  in  a  half-womanish,  half-childish  tone  for  the  verj- 
same  class  of  truths  which  Cowper  afterwards  enforced  ;  not  the 
same  truths,  but  the  same  class  of  truths.  Goldsmith  did  it  like 
a  Pagan,  and  Cowper  did  it  like  a  Christian  ;  but  both  stand 
apart  from  the  dominant  moral  tone  of  the  middle  of  the  eighte^ith 
century.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Thomson,  Akenside,  and 
Young  ?  Well,  what  we  say  of  them  all  is  that  they  are  deficient 
in  the  element  of  naturalness  which  is  pre-eminently  conspicuous 
in  Goldsmith.  What  Thomson  would  have  been,  had  he  lived 
forty  years  later,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  He  might  have 
been  a  far  greater  poet  than  either  Cowper  or  Wordsworth;  but 
as  it  is,  few  impartial  readers  will  fail  to  detect  the  presenc^e  of 
a  strong  element  of  unreality  running  through  all  his  poetry.  At 
times,  no  doubt,  the  native  genius  of  the  writer  bursts  tlurongh 
all  restraint,  and  sets  us  upon  thinking  what  he  might  hare  been, 
had  he  lived  in  a  different  age.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  find  in 
the  *  Seasons '  a  love  of  nature  which,  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes, 
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still  does  not  go  far ;  does  not  go  so  far  as  Shakespeare's ;  docs 
not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth's  or  Tennyson's ;  was,  in  fact,  a 
physical  and  sensuous  love  more  than  a  moral  one.  Thomson 
has  intense  appreciation  of  the  outward  aspects  of  nature.  Both 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  which  he  exhibits  went  home  to  his 
taste ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  touched  his  heart.  He  admired,  but 
he  did  not  sympathise.  He  posed  himself  before  a  fine  land- 
scape, and  shouted  out  his  grande  sophos  ;  but  only  half  of  what 
he  said,  he  felt.  The  ring  of  the  applause  is  often  hollow.  And 
here,  too,  Thomson  thoroughly  chimes  in  with  the  prevalent  tone 
of  the  period.  We  see  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Shenstone. 
Akenside  and  Young  are  moral  rhetoricians,  whose  claims  to 
form  exceptions  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  Finally,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  only  really  beautiful  and  profound  piece  of 
descriptive  poetry  which  appeared  between  the  decline  of  the 
old  English  school  and  the  rise  of  the  Lake  school  was  written  by 
a  man  of  more  than  doubtful  sanity — William  Collins. 

The  theological  and  philosophical  character  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  is  too  large  a  subject  for  us  to  enter  upon  at  present. 
The  orthodox  writers  of  the  period,  partaking  as  they  neces- 
arily  did  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,    had   no    theology.     Tliey 
addressed  themselves  to  common  sense,  and  theology  is  ex  vi  teiifnini 
transcendental.     Butler  was  the  one  writer  who  summed  up  all 
the  George  II.  period  had  to  say  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and 
what  was  that  worth?     It  was  worth  everything  to  men  who 
helieved  in  it  already.     It  confirmed  their  faith,  and  it  supplied 
them  with  a  vantage-ground  against  ^ro^tcaZ  unbelievers,  which 
must   for    ever   remain    unassailable.      But  the  mere  fact  that 
Paley's  *  Evidences '  were   thought  to  be  required  afterwards, 
shows  what  its  weak  point  was.     It  appealed  to  common  sense : 
to  the  greater  probability ;    and  that  mode  of  argument,  when 
we  are  (M>nfronted  with  an  historical  theory,  of  course  throws 
vs  hack   ^po^  evidence.     Paley  was  the  logical  supplement  to 
Bntler.     The   one   said,   I    will    show   you   what   can   be  said 
ibr  Christianity  h  priori  ;  the  other,  what  can  be  said  for  it  a  pos- 
tenoru     Bat  both  of  them,  lacking  the  enthusiastic  or  metaphy- 
sical or   transcendental    element,    by    whatever   name    it   may 
hecidled,  have  totally  failed  to  dominate  the  theological  views 
tf  modem    times.       Intellectual   divines   of    the   present    day, 
IS  matter  what  school  they  belong  to,  demand  a  scientific,  or 
«  metaphysical    theology ;    and  that  cannot  be   obtained   from 
the  divinity  of  George  II.'s   reign.     The  popular  philosophy 
of  the  age  was  of  the  same  character ;  equally  honest,  how- 
wet,   and    rational.       Berkeley,    selected    by   Mrs.    Oliphant 
«i  die  typical    philosopher  of   the    age,    was    the    exception, 

not 
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not  the  rule.  Bolingbroke  on  the  heterodox  side,  and  Batler 
on  the  orthodox,  are  the  really  representative  men.  Both 
appeal  equally  to  reason  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  we  must  remember, 
by  no  means  rejected  Christianity,  though  he  rejected  the  tran 
ditions  of  the  Church.  Even  this  amount  of  scepticism,  how- 
ever, he  dared  not  acknowledge  in  his  lifetime,  on  pain  of 
*Tferfeiting  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party.  Hume  was  the 
first  of  the  sceptics  who  saw  that  metaphysics  must  be  revived 
to  cure  the  abuse  of  metaphysics.  His  g^eat  intellect  at  onc^ 
saw  that  the  shallow,  easy-going  philosophy  of  his  own  day  was 
powerless  against  the  schoolmen.  His  cry  was  to  turn  their 
arms  against  themselves ;  and  with  what  success  he  did  it,  all 
students  of  philosophy  are  aware.  Wesley  and  the  Methodist 
revival  belong,  of  course,  to  the  subsequent  period ;  and  form 
indeed,  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features. 

Having  taken  this  bird's-eye  view  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
in  its  political,  its  literary,  and  its  religious  aspect,  there  yet 
remains  for  us  to  consider  its  social  one  which  mingles  with  all 
three.  What  was  the  social  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ?  We  do  not  mean  as  regards  Bishops 
and  literary  dignitaries,  for  this  has  been  indirectly  sketched  oat 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  but  in  country  villages  and  country 
towns  ?  Were  Parson  Adams  and  Parson  Trulliber  carricatures, 
or  were  they  not?  We  say  decidedly  they  were.  No  doubt 
there  were  such  men  among  the  country  clergy.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  clergy  in  general  could  not  have  retained  the  allegiance 
of  the  people  as  they  did  retain  it,  if  such  had  been  the  rule. 
Scott,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  has  hit  off  the  wealthy  country 
clergyman  to  the  life  in  Mr.  Staunton.  Johnson's  friend.  Dr. 
Taylor,  was  a  man  of  the  same  calibre,  however  unlike  in 
details :  and  only  now  we  have  the  evidence  of  one,  who  is  no 
friend  to  the  clergy,  to  the  effect  that  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  Revolution  the  Church  of  England  was  doing  its 
duty,  in  a  practical,  useful  fashion.*  We  hear  a  great  deal  abont 
the  neglect  of  their  duties  by  the  clergy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  whatever  else  they  left  undone  they  kept  the  people  loyal  to 
the  Church.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  now  of  their  social 
influence.  Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  us  a  capital  chapter  upon 
Wesley.  But  his  success  was  only  part  of  the  general  reaction 
against  the  common-sense  view  of  things  in  general  which 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  hit  everything 
else  as  hard  as  it  hit  the  Church.  The  Church  no  doubt  had 
sank  into  the  same  view  of  things.     It  was  inevitable  that  a 

*  Froude's  '  History  of  England,*  vol.  zii.  p.  550. 
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clergyman,  who  was  not  a  nonjuror,  should  be  more  or  less  of  a 
utilitarian.  But  he  did  for  his  parish  what  Sir  Robert  Walpoli^ 
did  for  the  whole  kingdom.  He  '  kept  things  straight'  And 
no  doubt  there  were  thousands  of  parish  dergymen  scattered  over 
England  at  this  time  who  were  men  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and 
aet  examples  of  that  sober  piety  and  charitable  religion  at  which 
the  more  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  present  day  affect  to  sneer, 
bat  wbich,  wherever  it  still  survives,  invariably  wins  the  respect 
uid  renemtioQ  of  the  people.  Still  we  suppose  it  must  be 
gisnted  thai  the  wealthier  clergy  of  the  day  were  too  often  self- 
indulgent  men,  and  deficient  in  activity  and  earnestness.  They 
were  often  pluralists;  and  sometimes  held  several  livings  without 
officiating  at  any  of  them.  A  good  idea  of  the  rich  country 
rector  of  the  period  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  glimpses  of  Miss 
Mitfonl's  grandfather,  which  we  get  in  her  '  Life  and  Letters '  just 
poblished.  Dr.  Tavlor,  too,  is  another  model  specimen ;  with  his 
four  stout  plump  carriage  horses,  his  cow  worth  120  guineas,  his 
«fa&pely  boll-dog,  his  solemn  butler  in  purple,  his  excellent  table, 
and  bis  farming  talk.  Wc  see  him  before  us  as  plainly  as 
if  we  had  known  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Taylor  was 
addicted  to  field  sports;  for  though  Johnson  and  Boswell  were 
with  him  till  the  end  of , September,  we  hear  nothing  on  the 
■abject  Still,  of  course,  the  clerical  squire  who  shot,  hunted, 
and  fished,  was  the  preilominant  type,  as  we  have  him  in  the 
'  Seuons,'  and  the  '  Progress  of  Error.'  Between  this  class  of 
men  and  the  poor  curate,  or  equally  poor  incumbent,  a  wider 
gulf  existed  than  any  which  now  divides  one  class  of  clergy 
from  another.  We  suppose  one  reason  was  that  all  the  good 
lliii^s  in  the  Church  were  monopolised  by  men  of  family  or 
bitoii^  and  that  a  clergyman  without  either  had  next  to  no 
c^oce  of  preferment  The  consequence  was  that  the  lower 
poutioos  in  the  Church  were  filled  by  men  who  belonged  to 
m  distinct  social  class  little  raised  above  the  rank  of  their  own 
&nners.  A  different  distribution  of  Church  patronage,  together 
with  the  increase  of  dissent  which  absorbs  the  Eower  of  this  class 
for  tbe  supply  of  its  own  ministry,  has  placed  the  beneficed  and 
nnbeneficed  clergyman  more  upon  a  level. 

The  country  gentleman  of  this  period  is  not  we  fear  to  be 
dnwu  after  the  model  of  either  Squire  Allworthy  or  Sir  Everard 
Waverley.  But  still  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  his  ignorance,  his  sensuality,  and  his  boisterous  coarseness 
most  be  received  with  caution.  No  doubt  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  typical  country  gentleman  of  those  days  and  the 
nppcf  class  of  the  aristocracy  analogous  to  the  one  we  have 
detciibed  between'  the  two  kinds  of  clergy,  and  which  does  not 
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exist  now.  He  never  went  to  London  because  he  hated  the 
Court.  He  had  no  newspapers ;  and  little  intellectual  excite- 
ment of  any  kind.  But  people  in  those  days  had  a  g^eat  capacity 
for  doing  nothing.  Men  could  sit  with  their  hands  in  their 
breeches  pockets,  and  stare  into  the  fire  for  hours  -without 
talking,  and  without  feeling  bored,  in  a  way  that  is  now 
incomprehensible.  And  besides,  the  country  gentleman  had 
his  watering-places  to  go  to,  where  for  a  month  or  two  every 
year  he  might  encounter  the  polite  world.  Still  there  was  a 
large  class  of  country  gentlemen  in  those  days  whose  estates 
were  not  large  enough  to  bear  the  expenses  of  leaving  home  :  or 
who  at  all  events  did  no  more  than  take  a  house  in  the  county 
town  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter ;  a  practice  that  was  very 
general  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But 
the  small  squires  who  formed  such  a  characteristic  element  in 
country  society  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  are  now  almost 
extinct,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  counties ;  and  their  old 
gable-ended  tall-chimnied  manor  houses  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  farmers,  recalling  only  by  the  ancient  timber  which 
surrounds  them,  often  the  remains  of  small  deer-parks,  their 
former  aristocratic  rank.  Of  the  old  life  that  went  on  within 
them,  no  complete  pictures  have  been  left  to  us.  We  must,  we 
suppose,  take  it  for  granted  that  in  '  the  ghostly  halls  of  gray 
renown,'  many  such  evenings  were  spent  as  Thomson  has  de- 
scribed. The  life  in  general  must  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of 
active  hardihood  and  sluggish  sensuality :  of  outward  coarseness 
and  quiet  domesticity ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  ignorance  and  intemperance  which  prevailed 
there,  and  however  much  the  daughters  of  the  house  might  be 
addicted  to  "romping,"  still  under  those  old  oaks  and  elms  gene- 
rations of  English  girls  grew  up  to  be  spotless  and  refined  ladies. 
Another  class  also  has  disappeared  from  society  in  these  days 
which  seems  to  have  been  numerous  in  those.  We  mean  people 
who,  being  neither  squires  nor  yeomen,  and  of  no  trade  or  pro- 
fession, lived  quietly  on  incomes  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  a 
year,  and  indulged  themselves  to  the  full  in  the  characteristic 
occupation  of  the  age,  doing  nothing.  These  people  lived  either 
in  country  towns  or  large  villages;  and  the  class  of  houses  which 
they  occupied  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller.  They  helped 
to  constitute  that  country-town  '  society,'  which  also  is  a  thi^ 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  very  rare  instances ;  and  formed  aa 
element  of  provincial  life,  of  which  the  loss  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  gradual  extinction  of  the  yeomanry  and  smaller  farmers,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  is  a  comparatively  familiar 
topic.    It  has  entirely  robbed  the  country  of  a  picturesque  ieature, 
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and  of  a  particular  class,  supposed  to  represent  more  than  others  the 

special  virtues  of  the  English  character.    But  the  result  was  not  to 

be  averted,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  to  undo  it     It  has, 

however,  left  us  a  problem  to  solve  in  the  condition  of  the  pea- 

ssntiy,  fraught  with  incalculable  difficulties.  In  the  reign  of  George 

II.,  sajs  Hallam,  on  the  authority  of  Malthus,  the  English  pea- 

ontry  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  material  prosperity  than 

has  fidlen  to  their  lot  either  before  or  since  that  epoch.     These 

words  were  written  in  1830.    And  a  glance  at  Sir  Frederick  Eden's 

*  Histor J  of  the  Poor '  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  no  change  in 

their  condition  has  taken  place  within  the  last  forty  years,  which 

would  render  the  words  of  Hallam  substantially  less  true  at  this 

moment.  The  table  of  prices  and  wages  from  1730  to  1760  seems 

Id  prove  incontestably,  that  during  this  period  the  peasant  must 

have  had  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  than  he  has 

at  present.     When  mutton  was  Sd.  a  pound,  wheat  30^.  a  quarter, 

and  rent,  clothes,  and  shoes  cheap  in  proportion,  wages  were 

nearly  as  high  as  in  many  parts  of  England  they  were  only  twenty 

years  ago.      We  are  told  that  farmers  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

seldom  ate  fresh  meat     What  then,  it  is  urged,  must  have  been 

the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ?     But  the  answer  is,  that  master 

and  man  in  those  days  fared  very  much  alike.     Again,  it  has 

been    observed    to    the    present    writer,    by   one    who    knows 

the  labouring   class   well,  that   if  ever   they  had   lived  much 

better  than  they  do  now,   some  tradition  of  it   would  remain. 

And  it  does  seem  probable  h  priori.     But  then  what  tradition 

femains  of  other  advantages  which  we  know  them  to  have  enjoyed 

in  die  middle  of  the  last  century  ?  The  *  Report  of  the  Agricultural 

Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Employment  of  Women  and 

Children  in  Agriculture,'  p.  xlvi.,  contains  ample  evidence,  drawn 

bom  indisputable  sources,  of  the  superior  comforts  which  sur- 

romded  the  English  cottager  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

Geoige  III.     In  every  part  of  England  were  then  to  be  found 

commons,  on  which  the  neighbouring  village  had  for 

enjoyed  a  right  of  pasture,  one  of  the  best  legacies  of 

ieadalism.     Ilie  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  geese  which  these  main- 

tnaed  did  a  good  deal  more  than  pay  the  rent.     Few  cottages 

wn  then  without  a  good  garden,  nor  was  it  an  uncommon  thing 

far  some  land  to  be  attached  as  well.     Indeed,  the  Act  of  Queen 

Biabeth  (1562),  which  required  that  four  acres  of  land  should  be 

■ttsffard  to  every  cottage,  though  it  might  be  generally  neglected. 

Vis  not  actually  repealed  till  1775.     The  Inclosure  Acts  and  the 

American  war,  widi  consequent  high  prices  and  increased  taxa- 

tioi^ changed  in  a  few  years  the  whole  face  of  rural  England.    Yet 

M  hvfie  been  unable  to  discover  that  any  recollection  of  these 
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particular  comforts  still  survives  among  the  poor.  Why  therefore 
of  the  other?  No ;  we  believe  that  throughout  society  it  was 
the  samp  fat,  comfortable  age,  when  every  class  alike  ate,  drank, 
and  was  merry.  They  had,  in  a  sense,  earned  the  right  to  do  so. 
During  the  two  previous  centuries,  the  English  people  had  shown 
what  they  could  do  for  conscience'  sake ;  they  might  now  rest 
and  enjoy  themselves.  Candidly,  no  doubt,  there  was  something' 
worse  than  this  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Conscious  scepticism  had 
not  sunk,  perhaps,  below  the  upper  stratum  of  society.  But 
the  overthrow  of  so  many  old  sanctions  had  introduced  a  kind 
of  unconscious  scepticism:  and  the  rational  spirit  told  a  man 
that  he  was  sure  at  least  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  if  he  was 
sure  of  nothing  else.  There  were  exceptions  to  the  influence 
of  this  spirit  in  every  province  of  thought :  Berkeley  in  philo- 
sophy, Wesley  in  religion,  a  few  Jacobite  enthusiasts  in  politics. 
But  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  characteristics,  not  the 
exceptional  features,  of  the  age  in  question. 

The  Court  and  the  nobility  of  George  II.'s  reign  have  been 
described  too  often  to  admit  of  our  dwelling  on  them  now  at 
any  length.  But  we  think  it  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not 
devote  more  space  to  the  fashionable  life  of  the  period,  which  she 
is  able  to  paint  with  effect  It  was  an  age  and  a  society  almost  as 
rich  as  Charles  II.'s  in  the  elements  of  romance :  in  daring  and 
defiant  licentiousness,  in  passion,  tenderness,  and  beauty.  Queen 
Caroline  had  her  Maries  as  well  as  their  unhappy  namesake,  and 
we  should  have  greatly  preferred  a  chapter  on  Lepel  and  Bellenden, 
and  Faringdon,  to  the  one  on  Lady  Wortley  Montague.  Maids  of 
honour  in  those  days  often  strangely  belied  their  names.  Bat  these 
beautiful  creatures,  wild,  saucy,  and  impudent  as  they  appear  in 
their  correspondence,  passed  through  the  perils  of  the  Conit 
with  no  slur  on  their  reputation,  married  for  love,  and  became 
discreet  matrons.  We  think  there  was  room  left  for  a  few  more 
pictures  of  that  brilliant  and  corrupt  age,  which  seems  from  the 
outside  to  have  been  as  reckless,  frivolous,  and  vicious  as  any 
other  of  the  patrician  societies  of  Europe,  who  danced  down  to 
their  destruction  in  a  general  masquerade.  Yet  it  was  not  so  :  and 
with  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  reflection  we  shall  conclode 
our  present  remarks.  It  is  an  old  though  rather  brutal  saying,  that  a 
man  who  spends  his  days  properly  may  spend  his  nights  as  he  likely 
And  the  difference  between  our  aristocracy  and  die  French  and 
Spanish  aristocracies  was  that  ours  had  work  to  do.  Whatever  ihdb 
private  vices,  the  country  had  to  be  governed.  And  the  bosineM 
of  doing  it  infused  a  solid,  practical,  sagacious  element  into  the 
English  upper  class,  in  which  the  continental  nobility  seemed  d^ 
ficient    And  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  thankful,  whatever  be  the 
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origin  we  attrlbate  to  the  English  Revolution,  that  when  thej  had 
got  what  they  wanted,  our  nobilitj  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
For  though  their  cupidity  and  selfishness  may  at  one  time  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  monarchy,  the  existence  of  their  oider  in 
lull  rigour  and  popularity  was  essential  to  the  constitution.  A 
few  words  will  explain  our  meaning  more  fully. 

*  Despotisms,'  says  Dr.  Newman,  ^  require  g^eat  men :  consti- 
tutions jog  on  widiout  them.'  The  remark  is  perfectly  just, 
though  it  was  not  original ;  nor  does  it  express  the  whole  truth 
upon  the  subject.  If  constitutions  do  not  want  great  men,  great 
men,  it  may  be  added,  do  not  always  suit  constitutions.  The 
esKnce  of  a  constitution  is  that  no  very  great  degree  of  power 
shall  be  lodged  in  a  single  individual.  And  the  highest  functions, 
as  a  rule,  which  a  statesman  can  discharge  in  it,  are  administia- 
tire,  and  not  creative.  Of  course  there  will  be  exceptional 
periods  when  the  Minister  of  a  Constitutional  State  is,  by  tacit 
consent,  invested  with  much  larger  powers ;  when  he  can  origi- 
nate, and  really  govern.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  instance,  having  been 
cntirelj  his  own  idea,  and  carried  by  his  own  will.  But  if  we 
look  back  upon  our  Parliamentary  history,  we  shall  see  that 
die  most  successful  Ministers  have  been  men  of  very  different 
calibre.  Walpole,  Pelham,  Liverpool,  Palmerston,  unlike  as 
they  were  in  other  things,  all  resembled  each  other  in  this, 
diat  their  characteristics  were  strong  common  sense,  great 
G^iacity  for  business,  and  an  easy  temper.  They  had  not 
die  inrentire  or  creative  faculty  which,  under  this  sober  and 
mechanical  form  of  government,  is  frequently  a  burden  to  its 
They  were  contented  to  keep  things  as  they  found 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  authority.  In 
witeliing  the  efiTorts  of  other  countries  to  establish  a  constitu- 
doml  system,  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate  the  services  which 
our  own  aristocracy  has  rendered  to  us.  In  considering  whether 
a  oonstitation  is  likely  to  succeed  or  not,  wc  must  always  bear  in 
■iad  the  class  of  men  who  are  required  to  conduct  one.  If  we 
iee  diat  social  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  such 
OMB,  we  shall  augur  well  of  the  result  If  not,  we  shall  be 
AnbCfdl.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  what  are  called  men  of  the 
pwnjp^  men  who  without  influence,  without  connexions,  and 
lituimt  money,  force  themselves  to  the  summit  of  affairs,  arc 
Mj  ulikely  to  be  men  of  this  description.     They  will  be  ima- 

K'rtj  restless,  and  daringly  ambitious.      The  very  struggle 
■de  them  combative  and  sanguine.     Men  of  this  kind  are 
men  to  *  jog  on.'     Such  characters  make  great  kings  and 
;  and  are  fitted  for  the  dictatorship  of  a  great  demo- 
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cracj.     In  constitutional  States  they  are,  as  a  rule,  either  useless 
or  dangerous.     Nor  is  it  apparent  that  the  middle  classes,  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  that  term,  are  more  capable  than  the  people 
of  producing  the  commodity  that  is  wanted.     For  if  one  of  that 
class  waits  till'  he  is  rich  before  he  get  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
he  will  never  make  a  good  Minister.     If  he  does  not,  he  will 
have  the  same  class  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  the  man  of 
the  people ;  and  success  accordingly  will  raise  the  same  pre- 
sumption against  his  fitness  for  political  power.     Of  course  we 
must  be  understood  to  speak  in  the  most  general  terms,  and 
allowing   the  widest   possible  definition  to  such   titles    as   the 
people,  the  middle  class,  the  aristocracy.     For  the  purpose  of 
this  argument,  the  nominee  of  an  aristocracy  who  enters  Parlia- 
ment when  of  age  must  be  held  to  be  an  aristocrat ;  and  by  a 
man  of  the  people,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  one  who,  but 
for  being  in  Parliament,  would  not  in  England  be  called  a  gentle- 
man.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  truth  is  as  we  state  it     Constitu- 
tional government  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  Europe  without  an 
aristocracy.     In  America  it  is  doubtful  if  the  government  really 
deserves  die  name  of  constitutional ;  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful 
whether,  as  a  form  of  government^  it  has  been  successful.     In 
France  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded.    The  system  is  a  failure  in 
Greece.     It  has  recently  collapsed  in  Spain.     We  are  very  far 
from  intending  to  predict  that  it  may  not  yet  be  made  to  succeed 
in  all  three.     We  trust  it  will.     What  we  mean  is,  that  in  esti- 
mating the  difficulties  with  which  these  nations  have  to  contend, 
we  should  never  forget  this,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  and 
make  allowanceis  in  proportion. 

The  English  aristocracy  produces  just  the  class  of  men  who 
are  wanted  for  this  work.  It  is  not  ambition,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  that  leads  them  into  politics.  A  political  life 
comes  to  them  just  as  naturally  as  commerce  to  the  son  of  a 
merchant.  They  think  no  more  of  filling  a  public  department 
than  of  taking  the  chair  at  quarter-sessions.  They  are  neither 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  power,  nor  intoxicated  by  the  pos- 
session of  it  And  the  consequence  is,  that  a  man  in  that  rank 
of  life  is  not  obliged  to  be  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius  in 
order  to  attain  power,  nor,  if  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius,  is 
it  certain  that  power  will  attract  him.  From  the  aristocracy  we 
get,  as  a  rule,  the  able,  sagacious,  business-like  men  whom  the 
country  wants,  but  who  could  not  have  forced  their  way  upwards 
firom  a  lower  station ;  not  the  turbulent,  restless  spirits  who,  if 
they  take  to  politics  at  all,  destroy  institutions  and  change 
dynasties.  Of  course  the  system  has  its  drawbacks.  We  cannot 
expect  such  men  to  be  abstract  philosophers ;  to  know  by  heart 
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Aristotle's  'Politics,'  or  Mill's  *  Political  Economy.'  But  there  is 
a  periodical  literature  in  existence  at  the  present  day  which  acts 
as  an  interpreter  between  the  two  classes  ;  and,  after  all,  that 
cannot  be  such  a  bad  system  which  has  given  to  Great  Britain 
three  things,  so  rarely  united  in  modern  Europe,  as  material  pro- 
sperity, liberty,  and  glory. 

If  Lord  Macaulay  could  rise  from  the  dead,  and  look  forth  upon 
the  condition  of  France  and  Spain,  and  then  upon  the  condition 
of  England,  would  he  not  draw  a  moral  from  the  comparison 
aoalogons  to  the  famous  one  which  concludes  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  ?    Would  he  not  tell  us  that  because  the  nobles  stood 
up  against  the  Crown,  the  people  did  not  rise  against  the  nobles  ; 
that  by  asserting  their  political  functions,  they  secured  respect 
for  their  social  privileges;   and  that  it  was  by  thus  enabling 
themselves  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  that  they  have  preserved  our  Parliamentary 
constitution  for  two  hundred  years  ?    In  Spain  and  in  France  the 
aristocracy  lost  first  their  power,  and  then  their  property ;  and 
what  is  the  result  in  each  case  ?    Why,  that  the  very  foundations 
of  government  are  still  unsettled  in  both  countries;  that  the 
public   peace  is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  vanity,  violence,  or 
ambition  ;    and   that  no  man  knows  from  hour  to  hour  what 
master  he  may  be  called  upon  to  serve,  or  what  institutions  to 
defend.     The  moral  is  patent.     A  powerful  territorial  aristocracy 
is  the  steadying  element  of  nations,  which  prevents  their  oscil- 
lating between  the  extremes  of  democracy  and  despotism  ;  and 
by  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  society,  gives  time  for  consti- 
tutional principles  to  spread  their  roots  downwards  and   their 
branches  upwards,  and  to  acquire  that  prescriptive  sanctity  which 
is  worth  a  thousand  statutes.     Having  retained  this  social  force 
in  England,  let  us  hope  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  keep  it. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  English  aristocracy 
took  that  shape  in  which  it  has  subsequently  discharged  such 
important  ser\'ices  to  the  public.  Its  transition  from  a  feudal  to 
a  constitutional  aristocracy  was  then  completed,  and  it  was  this 
as  much  as  anything  which  made  the  return  of  the  Stuarts 
impoisible.  In  1715  it  still  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  great  English  nobleman  to  arm  and 
CBToI  his  tenantry,  to  officer  them  from  among  the  cadets  of  his 
koase,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  to  take  the  field  at 
their  head.  But  this  did  not  seem  quite  so  natural  thirty  years 
hier.  No  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  English  Jacobites  had  waned 
in  die  intervaL  But,  it  was  still  more  important,  that  the 
£iii^  g^entry  had  lost  the  feudal  habit  Many  a  broad-acred 
baranel^  who  would  have  turned  out  with  Derwentwater,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  would  have  hardly  known  how  to  go  about  it 
in  1745.  The  English  aristocracy  was  unconsciously  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  by  so  doing,  was  the 
saviour  of  national  freedom.  To  watch  this  great  change 
verging  towards  completion  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
historical  student  while  engaged  on  the  reign  of  George  II. 
That  something  was  sacrificed  in  the  process  who  can  doubt? 
The  bloom  of  youth  rarely  lasts  into  the  maturity  of  manhood. 
But  what  can  be  worse  than  to  see  men  forgetful  of  their  dutiei, 
and  neglecting  the  realities  of  life  to  affect  the  gaiety  of  boys? 
Our  aristocracy  was  wiser.  During  the  period  we  have  been 
describing  they  re-established  their  power  upon  a  thoroughly 
practical  basis,  and  though  they  were  often  selfish,  often  venaly 
and  often  profligate,  they  never  failed  in  two  conditions  which 
were  essential  both  to  their  own  power  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom :  they  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
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TWENTY  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  just  complaint  that 
the  loyal  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  our  Australian 
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colonies  were  allowed  no  share  in  their  government  At  the 
present  time  complaints  are  again  heard  that  the  most  enlightened 
and  independent  of  them  are  often  excluded,  if  not  from  all  power, 
at  least  from  office.  Formerly  it  was  because  the  Colonies  were 
British  provinces,  governed  by  officers  of  the  Home  Government, 
to  which  alone  they  were  responsible.  Now  it  is  because  they 
are  all  bat  independent  republics,  so  democratic  as  frequently  to 
betray  jealoosy  of  all  representation  which  is  not  mere  delegacy, 
ind  of  all  public  officers  asserting  any  independence  of  opinion 
or  character.     How  has  this  change  come  to  pass  ? 

Id  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  a  significant  fact  meets 
as  on  the  threshold.  In  the  seventeen  years  since  the  old  Whigs 
went  cot  and  Lord  Grey  resigned  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
they  have  been  held  by  no  less  than  thirteen  different  Ministers. 
During  the  same  period  there  have  been  only  four  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  all  unquestionably  selected  for  real  or 
sDppoaed  special  knowledge  of  their  department  The  difference 
in  me  manner  in  which  these  two  offices  have  been  filled  up  is  a 
&ir  measare  of  the  carelessness  and  indifference  with  which  the 
English  Parliament,  reflecting  too  truly  the  apathy  of  thepublic, 
has  treated  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 
At  least  three  of  the  number — the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Car- 
narvon, and  Mr.  Cardwell — brought  untiring  zeal  and  industry 
to  their  department ;  and  acquired,  if  they  did  not  in  the  first 
initanre  possess,  a  real  comprehension  of  their  subject,  which 
made  them  efficient  Ministers,  though  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  arrest  the  general  centrifugal  tendency.  But  how 
many  of  the  thirteen  were  placed  in  this  position  because  they 
were  specially  qualified  for  it  ?  How  many  for  some  such  con- 
sideimtion  as  that  of  a  convenient  distribution  of  debating  power 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  ?  By  what  strange  acci- 
dent has  it  happened  that  the  services  of  Lord  Grey,  the  one 
man  whose  experience  and  statesmanlike  qualities  marked  him 
ont  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  office — whose  presence  there 
might  have  given  a  different  complexion  to  colonial  affairs — 
hvfe  been  lost  to  the  country  for  the  whole  of  this  period  ? 

No  party  tactics  having  turned  upon  colonial  affairs,  one 
Adflunistration  after  another  has  for  the  most  part  been 
oooteafc  to  swim  with  the  stream,  avoiding  difficulties  rather 
than  meeting  them ;  and  now  and  then  snatching  at  a  little 
popolarilj  by  throwing  out  some  extra  concession  to  the 
Molar  colonial  demand  of  the  hour,  such  for  instance  as  Sir 
3.  lUdogton's  providing  that  the  Provincial  Superintendents 
-of  New  lualand  should  be  elected  instead  of  nominated,  as  was 
<nfmiSij  proposed,  and  as  Lord  Grey  advised.     Year  after  year 
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this  has  been  going  on  without  attracting  the  least  attention  fronr 
the  public,  till  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  there  are  signs  of  our 
waking  up  to  an  astonished  consciousness  that  not  only  are  the 
links  which  still  unite  us  with  our  colonies  slender,  but  that  in 
most  instances  so  much  has  been  conceded  on  our  side  without 
any  equivalent  concession  on  theirs,  that  to  arrest  the  divergent 
tendency  and   to  strengthen  the  union  has  become  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy.     A  school  has  arisen,  strong  in 
the  numbers  always  attracted  by  a  policy  of  Laissez-faire^  which 
maintains  that  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen,  chiefly  by 
accident,  is  better  than  any  other  which  could  have  been  brought 
about  by  policy ;   and  which  desires  nothing  more  than  that 
matters  should  proceed  in  the  same  groove  till  an.  entire  separa- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  British  empire  is  again  confined  to  a 
territory  smaller — unless  India  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  general 
break-up— than  it  possessed  under  the  Stuarts.     Some  of  those 
who  take  this  view  have  scarcely  words  to  express  their  contempt 
for  the  idea  that  our  colonists  take  a  pride  in  owning  allegiance 
to  the  same  Crown,  in  claiming  the  same  birthright  of  nationality 
as  their  fathers  before  them;  still  more  for  the  idea  that  the 
English  of  the  old  country  should  take  a  pride  in  retaining  them 
under  the  old  flag,  and  should  be  willing  to  do  their  part  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  dangers  from  within  and  from  without.      *  The 
argument  of  prestige,'  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (vol.  i.  p.  78),  is 
^  given  up.'     Strange  to  say  he  can  sympathise  with  the  *  argu* 
ment  of  prestige '  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  prompted 
the  Americans  to  spend  their  blood  like  water  in  maintaining- 
their  empire  over  a  portion  of  their  countrymen  far  more  unani- 
mous in  wishing  to  reject  it  than  any  of  our  colonies  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  in  rejecting  our  sovereignty.     He  can  sympathise 
too,  more  or  less,  it  seems,  with  a  desire  which  he  says  is  preva- 
lent with  a  large  class  in  Victoria,  to  isolate  themselves  by  means  * 
of  Protection  or  by  discouragement  of  immigration,  and  keep  for 
their  own  use  such  advantages  as  they  can   monopolise,  to  the 
exclusion   of  their   fellow-countrymen   in  England.      But  for 
Englishmen  his  idea  of  colonisation  seems  to  be  what  has  been 
well  described  as  the  *  Parochial  theory.'    And  he  seems  to  have 
gone  about  the  world  with  a  sort  of  '  General  Retainer' — not  for 
anybody  in  particular,  but  against  the  British  Government  and 
its  officers  wheresoever  he  might  meet  with  them. 

Sir  Charles   Dilke's   book   sufficiently  proves   its   author  to- 
possess  remarkable  activity  and  energy  of  body.    He  has  travelled 
over  great  countries  and  great  questions  with  equally  astonishing" 
rapidity,  never  pausing  or  seeming  to  need  repose.     He  has  seen 
cities  and  countries,  all  of  which,  probably,  no  .one  man  but 

himself 
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himself  has  seen,  and  has  gathered  together  a  mass  of  informa- 
tioo  which  he  reproduces  in  a  sufhciently  amusing  rorm.  Whether 
his  statements  are  accurate,  or  his  conclusions  well-founded,  is 
quite  another  question.  The  vastness  of  the  field  over  which 
wcy  range  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  writer  to 
exnmine  them.  Probably  it  is  chiefly  t"  this  cause  that,  broad 
sweeping  and  confident  as  they  are,  is  due  the  comparative 
itnmanity  from  criticism  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

Nolhini:  is  miire  beyond  both  our  ability  and  our  intention, 
tban  to  examine  his  whole  book.  Our  remarks  will  be  confined 
ttlmoat  entirely  to  testing  a  single  chapter  of  twelve  pag-es,  that 
on  Tasmsnia,  as  a  s<-)mplc  of  the  whole.  At  vol.  ii.,  page  i)^,  he 
«■>■»  :— 

'  Fifty  years  ago,  our  colonists  found  in  Taemania  a  powerful  and 
nnmeraas  though  degraded  native  race.  At  this  momont,  three  old 
women  and  a  lad,  who  dwell  on  Gnn-corriage  Bock,  in  Busa's  Stiaite, 
are  all  who  remain  of  the  aboriginal  jjopolation  of  the  island. 

'  We  live  in  on  ago  of  mild  humanity,  wc  are  often  told ;  but  what- 
ovcr  the  polish  of  nuuiser  and  of  minds  in  the  old  country,  in  outlying 
portions  of  the  empire  there  is  no  la?k  of  the  old  savagery  of  our 
lace.  Batluea  of  the  natlvet  were  conducted  b;/  llie  military  in  Tamnania 
wot  more  than  laenty  yeare  aijo,  and  aru  not  unknown  even  now  among 
tlie  Qaeeneland  Bottlers.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  EDglishmon  go 
out  to  murder  nntives  unprovoked  ;  thoy  have  thnt  provocation  for 
whioh  even  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  used  to  wait,  and  which  the 
Biaxilinns  wait  fur  now — the  provocation  of  lobbcrics  committed  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  natives  unknown.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no 
oflfenco  to  punish,  it  is  that  the  punishment  is  indiscriminate,  that 
eveii  when  it  falls  upon  the  guilty  it  visits  men  who  know  no  better. 
Where  one  wretched  untaught  native  pilfers  from  a  shoop-etatiou,  on 
lite  Qneenalaiid  Do»-n8,  a  dozen  will  be  shot  by  the  setters  "  as  on 
exantple,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  brought  back  to  the  districli 
to  be  fbd  and  kept,  until  whisky,  mm,  and  other  devils'  missionaries 
haw  done  their  work.' 

'No  great  dialnnco  seems  to  separate  us  from  the  days  when  thu 
BpaoiardB  in  the  West  Indies  used  to  brand  on  the  face  and  arms  all 
the  natives  they  could  catch,  and  gamble  them  away  for  wino.' 

Tbe  statement  contained  in  the  sentence  wc  have  italicised  is 
not  only  absolutelv  untrue  ;  it  is  impossible.  There  were  no 
natives  at  large  in  Tasmania  twenty  years  ago,  nor  had  there 
been  for  many  years  previously.  VVith  the  exception  of  one 
l>mily  of  to V en  persons,  all  the  natives  had  been  removed  from 
Tatmuiia  by  the  year  1835,  and  this  one  family,  whose  existence 
ibere  the  settlers  had  not  prei'iously  ascertained,  left  in  1842. 
But   this    monstrous   assertion    does    not    spring   from    a    mere 
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blander  of  dates.  The  writer's  use  of  the  word  battue  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  has  founded  his  statement  on  a  vague  impression 
of  an  operation  undertaken  by  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Arthur, 
in  1830,  the  nature  and  object  of  which  was  briefly  as  follows. 

Implacable  hostility  had  arisen  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives,  due  partly  to  almost  inevitable  causes,  partly  to  atrocious 
cruelties  committed,  not  by,  but  in  spite  of,  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  chiefly  by  convicts  at  the  out-stations.  A  native 
would  lie  in  ambush  to  spear  the  first  settler  who  passed.  The 
settlers  retaliated,  some  doubtless  brutally,  some  only  in  necessary 
self-defence.  It  was  a  horrible  state  of  things  for  the  settlers. 
For  the  natives  it  was  worse,  by  as  much  as  a  gun  is  more 
deadly  than  a  spear.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  it  was  for 
one  of  the  two  races  to  leave  the  island.  Sir  George  Arthur, 
therefore,  determined  to  try  to  make  all  the  blacks,  then  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  prisoners ;  and  with  this  object  he 
posted  a  long  line  of  soldiers  and  settlers  across  a  comer  of  the 
island,  who  were  to  advance  gradually  converging  till  the  blacks 
were  driven  before  them  into  a  peninsula.  The  plan  fisdled 
completely.  But  that  it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
in  the  interest  of  the  native  race  quite  as  much  as  of  the  English 
is  a  matter  of  history  and  is  indisputable.  The  care  and  anxiety 
and  expense  bestowed  on  the  natives  only  one  or  two  years  later 
when  they  toere  in  our  hands,  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt 

If  this  then  is  the  grain  of  foundation  (and  there  is  no  other) 
on  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  constructed  his  *  battues  of  the 
natives  conducted  by  the  military,'  surely  a  more  untrue  and 
unwarrantable  charge  never  was  brought  against  the  English 
army  and  the  English  Government 

A  definite  mis-statement  like  the  above  is  easily  disproved. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  refute  a  vag^e  and  general  one  which  may  be 
equally  unjust,  such  as  that  *  Where  one  untaught  native  pilfers, 
a  dozen  wUl  \)e  shot  by  the  settlers.'  Coming  as  this  sentence 
does  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the  other,  the  very  least  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  open  to  strong  suspicion  of  gross 
exaggeration.  It  is  hard  to  apportion  the  blame  justly  between 
the  two  races,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  natives  can  spear 
as  well  as  pilfer.  We  have  heard  an  old  Australian— one  who 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  blacks  and  who  employed  them 
frequently— describe  the  spearing  of  a  shepherd,  as  he  lay  asleep, 
witnout  any  provocation,  and  the  driving  off  of  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep  who  were  found  afterwards  alive,  and  each  with  a  leg 
broken  to  prevent  their  running  away.  This  man  said  he  had 
never  killed  a  native. 

One  more  remark  on  the  above  extract     Gun-carriage  Rock 
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la  Bass's  Straits  was  not  the  place  where  the  survivors  of  the 
black  race  lived  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke  wrote.  That  island 
was  tried  as  a  home  for  some  of  them  in  1831  or  1832,  but 
faeiiig  found  unsuitable  for  them  was  after  a  few  months  aban- 
doned. From  1847  to  the  early  part  of  1869,  when  the  last 
snrviYing  man  died  (there  is  still  one  woman),  they  were  all  settled 
in  an  establishment  within  thirty  miles  of  Hobart  Town,  in 
Tasmania,  in  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  of  that  charming 
island. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  repeats  the  horrible  stories  of  the  convicts 
who  escaped  from  Macquarie  Harbour,  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  told  in  at  least  one  popular  English  novel. 
Though  old,  they  are  (we  believe)  true,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to 
cite  them  as  abuses  which  disgraced  transportacion,  and  as  an 
ugomeot,  quoad  valeatj  against  it  What  is  not  fair  is  to  lead 
his  readers  to  believe  that  they  give  a  correct  indication  of  what 
vas  the  condition  of  the  convicts  generally,  as  he  does  in  the 
fellowing  passage  (vol.  ii.,  p.  99) : — 

'The  most  fearfdl  thought,  when  we  hear  of  these  Tasmanian 
lionoiB,  is  that  probably  many  of  those  subjected  to  them  were  origin- 
tOy  gmltlftflg-  If  only  one  in  a  thousand  was  an  innocent  man,  four 
hmnan  beings  were  consigned  each  year  to  hell  on  earth.  We  think, 
tOQ^  Uiat  the  age  for  transportation  for  mere  political  offences  has  long 
gone  by,  yet  it  is  but  eleven  or  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Frost  received 
kis  pardon,  afler  serving  for  sixteen  years  amid  the  horrors  of  Port 
Aithnr/ 

The  Macquarie  Harbour  Settlement  was  a  place  to  which  the 
wont  convicts  were  sent,  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  generally  for 
misoonduct  or  crime  committed  while  undergoing  their  sentence. 
It  was  abandoned  in  1832,  and  has  not  since  been  reoccupied, 
sad  Port  Arthur  was  established  about  the  same  time.  As  for 
the  *  horrors  of  Port  Arthur,'  the  discipline,  though  for  the  first 
iinr  years  very  severe,  was  inexorably  just.  That  horrible 
dungs  did  happen  there  formerly,  is  probably  as  true  as  it  was 
sf  every.  large  establishment  of  hardened  criminals  in  England 
or  oat  of  it,  when  their  management  was  less  well  understood 
dnui  it  is  now.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  least  the  fault 
\m  been  much  less  on  the  side  of  severity  than  in  the  ease  with 
wUdi  the  most  abandoned  ruffians  obtained  their  liberty ;  a 
Mbb  of  things  of  which  the  poor  Tasmanians  with  reason 
aNnphdned.  Port  Arthur  is  still  under  exclusively  Imperial 
coBtool.  It  still  contains  nearly  three  hundred  old  criminals, 
the  dngs  of  the  dregs.  Yet  for  sixteen  years  not  a  single  case 
of  cnponl  ponishment  has  occurred,  though  there  has  been  no 
want  of  provocation.     On  one  occasion  the  Civil  Commandant 
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was  within  an  ace  of  being  murdered  by  a  ruffian  who  lay  in 
wait  for  him  behind  his  cell  door. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  early  part  of 
Frost's  career  as  a  convict .  in  Tasmania.  If  he  was  for  any 
length  of  time  specially  uncomfortable,  it  must  have  been  due  to 
his  own  misconduct  there.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  we 
believe  that  his  name  stood  over  the  door  of  a  public-house  in  a 
village  not  far  from  Launceston.  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing 
whether  his  was  a  ^  mere  political  offence '  or  not  Even  if  he 
was  amongst  '  horrors '  in  Tasmania,  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
sufficient  horrors  in  an  English  country  town.  Those  who,  in 
1839,  saw  the  dead  and  blackened  bodies — the  poor  fellows  had 
marched  all  night  in  pouring  rain,  with  the  powder  for  their 
guns  in  their  hats — lying  side  by  side  on  the  straw  in  the  inn 
stable  at  Newport,  will  hardly  be  of  opinion  that  a  few  years^ 
companionship  with  thieves  or  worse  was  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment for  the  man  on  whose  head  lay  the  guilt  of  all  this 
blood. 

A  suggestion  more  directly  the  opposite  of  the  fact  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  than  that  at  any  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  more,  political  prisoners  have  been  treated  with 
severity  in  Tasmania.  The  Irish  prisoners  of  1848  were  allowed  to 
live  at  large  on  parole,  restricted  only  within  the  limits  of  a  wide  dis- 
trict ;  and  this  too,  although  one  of  them  had,  previously  to  giving 
his  parole,  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  another  did  escape  in  a 
manner  which  at  least  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  by 
a  virtual  breach  of  his  parole.  The  settlers,  charmed  with  the 
novelty  of  convicts  who  had  neither  robbed  nor  murdered,  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  Their  punishment  was  exile 
to  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country  on  the  easiest  possible  terms, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  a  very  few  years.  So  much  for  *  mere 
political  offences,'  and  the  '  horrors  of  Port  Arthur'  1 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  likens  Tasmania  to  Ireland.  The  compari- 
son is  remarkably  inapt,  for  though  the  Tasmanians  are  not  in 
general  wealthy  (the  obvious  reason  of  which  he  has  utterly  failed 
to  perceive),  real  poverty  is  quite  as  rare  there  as  in  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  and  the  population  is  particularly  loyal  and 
contented.  *  The  only  cure  for  Tasmania,'  he  says,  '  unless  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mere  lapse  of  years,  lies  in  annexation  to  Vic- 
toria.' No  doubt  it  is  possible  that  annexation  might  turn  out  to 
be  advantageous  to  them.  But  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
certainly  think  otherwise,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  does  not  give  us 
the  reasons  which  enabled  him,  after  a  week's  stay  in  the  colony, 
to  assert  absolutely  and  positively  that  the  common  opinion  is  a 
mistaken  one. 

One 


One  more  inaccuracy  of  Sir  Cbarles  Dilke's  we  must  call 
mttentioD  to — this  time  not  in  his  book — which  has  its  root 
apparently  in  the  same  blind  prejudice  against  British  sovereignty 
and  those  who  stand  up  for  it  A  short  debate  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  *  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  Fenianism  in  New  South  Wales  in  connexion  with 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
cause,  or  absence  of  cause,  which  existed  for  the  extreme  mca- 
stties  adopted  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  treason.  To  prove  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
South  Wales  public  no  such  cause  had  existed,  be  cited  a 
report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  took 
this  view  of  the  case.  Now  it  Is  quite  true  that  a  Committee 
(bj  a  majority  of  one)  did  so  report ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
House  of  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of  32  to  22,  '  expressed  its 
disapprobation  of  the  said  report,  and  <lirected  it  to  be  expunged 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee,' t  We  do  not 
know  precisely  what  license  is  permitted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  members  advocating  their  peculiar  views;  but  at  the 
Dor,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  barrister  who  cited  a  case  in  his 
uwn  favour  without  mentioning  that  the  decision  had  been  directly 
reversed  by  a  higher  Court? 

Enough  inaccuracies  have,  we  think,  been  pointed  nut  in  the 
few  pages  that  have  been  examined— we  have  passed  over  minor 
ones,  sncli  as  entire  mis- descriptions  of  scenery — to  prove  that 
Sir  Charles  DItkc's  book  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  facts.  Our 
object  iu  briefly  calling  attention  to  them  was  to  protest  against 
his  statements  being  accepted  as  a  basis  for  forming  any  opinion 
whatever  on  our  colonial  relations.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
main  object  we  have  in  view,  to  endeavour  to  present  to  iiur 
readers  an  impartial  summary  of  the  position  which  the  colonies, 
instancing  particularly  New  Zealand,  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
iQOthcr  country.  Nor  do  we  underrate  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
New  Zealand  is  the  colony  to  which  most  interest  attaches  at 
the  present  time.  Even  in  England  we  are  becoming  languidly 
aware  thata  serious  crisis  in  our  relations  with  it  may  be  close  at 
band  ;  while  amongst  the  colonists  there  is  a  painfully  intense 
le«ling  of  anxiety,  and  with  many  of  them  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  mother-country  is  not  treating  them  with  the  consideration, 
iir  even  the  common  courtesy,  that  is  due  to  them.  These  feel- 
ings are  grounded   chieliy  on  Lord    Granville's    published    de- 
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spatches  of  March  21  and  October  7,  1869.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  reduce  Lord  Granville's  language  into  definite  propositions. 
Substantially,  however,  he  maintains,  or  at  least  suggests,  firsts 
that  the  original  annexation  of  New  Zealand  was  an  act  of 
doubtful  wisdom,  done  entirely  to  please  the  settlers  ;  secondly, 
that  the  original  Taranaki  war  was  chiefly,  or  partly,  due  to  the 
impatience  of  the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  to  acquire  land  from 
the  natives  ;  thirdly,  that  their  more  recent  difficulties  are  dae  to 
an  unwise  and  unjust  policy  of  confiscation  of  native  lands. 
With  this  last,  and  with  not  having  more  fully  acknowledged  the 
Maori  king,  they  are  reprovingly  charged,  and  assistance  in  their 
difficulties  is  refused,  as  likely  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in 
the  same  mistaken  policy.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonists 
retort  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the  Taranaki  and  all  sab- 
sequent  wars  on  the  Imperial  Government,  which  they  say  is 
alone  responsible  for  them  and  is  now  trying  to  shirk  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  acts.  Recapitulating  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  colony  on  which  these 
opposite  views  depend,  we  shall  endeavour  to  let  it  be  seen  how 
far  each  is  based  upon  fact. 

First  then  it  seems  impossible  to  assent  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
original  adoption  in  the  year  1840  of  New  Zealand  as  a  British 
colony  can  be  set  down  as  an  unnecessary  or  mistaken  act.  Still 
less,  considering ,  how  little  the  present  population  corresponds 
with  the  few  scattered  settlers  of  that  time,  can  it  be  set  down  in 
the  balance  of  account  between  the  English  at  home  and  their 
countrymen  in  New  Zealand  as  a  supererogatory  and  gratuitous 
act  of  kindness  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  Whether  the  annexar 
tion  should  have  been  absolute  and  entire  is  another  question  to 
which  we  shall  allude  presently.  At  that  time  the  coasts,  espe- 
cially of  the  Northern  island,  were  infested  by  ruffianly  traders 
of  English  race,  chiefly  escaped  convicts,  from  Sydney  and  other 
places,  who  sold  muskets  and  spirits  to  the  Maories,  sometimes 
even  taking  heads  in  exchange,  for  sale  to  European  Musenms, 
and  thus  directly  promoting  slaughter.  The  partial  and  unequal 
distribution  of  fire-arms,  which  was  the  consequence,  accelerated 
in  a  fearful  degree  the  destructiveness  of  the  native  wars.  The 
natural  horrors  of  savage  warfare  were  thus  increased  and  even 
fomented  by  our  countrymen,  who  did  not  confer  in  return  the 
advantages  of  European  civilisation.  Some  settlements  by  a 
very  good  class  of  colonists  had  been  made,  but  without  the 
sanction  of  a  flag  they  were  unable  to  make  binding  treaties  with 
the  natives,  or  to  legislate  for  themselves,  or  to  secure  possession 
of  the  soil.  The  French  had  a  project  for  making  a  penal 
colony  of  the  Middle  Island.     When  English  lives  and  English 
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treasure  were  being  lavished  in  endeavouring  to  check  the  cosmo- 
politan iniquity  of  the  slave-trade,  could  we  neglect  the  English 
iniquities  in  New  Zealand  ?  WTiat  is  a  Government  for,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  national  dut}-  and  honour,  il'  there  is  to  be 
hesitation  in  such  a  case?  The  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  therefore 
concluded  between  the  Crown  and  the  Maori  chiefs,  whcrebj  in 
consideration  of  a  few  presents  and  of  a  guarantee  of  protection 
for  themselves,  their  property,  and  their  rights,  they  became 
British  subjects  and  New  Zealand  British  territory. 

The  Maories  for  some  time  were  very  well  pleased  with  the 
artmDgement.  Like  the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  weie 
the  matters,  and  the  Pakeha  (white  man)  was  the  meek  trader 
from  whom  his  particular  master  bought,  or  took  without  buying, 
■sifuketB,  blankets,  clothes,  and  nails,  and  who  in  return  was 
patronised  and  protected  in  his  dealings  with  other  natives. 
wherever,  as  among  savages,  personal  property  is  very  rare,  it  is 
of  enormous  value  compared  with  land,  and  thus  land  was  easily 
bought  by  the  settlers  at  a  very  low  price.  But  this  could  not 
last  for  ever.  The  Pakeha  increased  and  advanced ;  the  Maori 
diminished  and  retired.  Those  who  knew  the  native  character 
ibre«aw  that  trouble  would  come.  It  was  not  that  they  had,  or 
ever  have  hod,  any  use  for  more  than  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  land  they  possess,  but  their  pride  of  race  wag  touched. 

The  Maori  idea  of  title  to  land  has  always  been  complicated. 
To  (he  same  piece  of  ground  a  great  number  of  claimants  will 
assert,  not  absolute  ownership,  but  qualified  rights  or  'latent 
equities,'  for  which  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  compen- 
^tion  if  a  sale  takes  place.  Thus  to  have  conquered  the  land 
though  without  retaining  possession,  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  present  possessors,  to  have  had  ancestors  killed  on  it 
or  buried  on  it,  or  who  killed  other  people  on  it,  even  to  have 
killed  rats  on  it — all  these,  and  others  still  more  absurd  lo  our 
notions,  constitute  claims  which  have  to  be  satisfied.* 

When  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth  was  made,  it  was 
round  desirable  to  purchase  a  block  of  land  contiguous  to  it. 
Tbit  land  was  originally  the  territory  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe. 
Some  years  before  this  time  it  had  been  attacked  by  the  adjacent 
tribe  of  the  Waikato,  which  being  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful had  completely  conquered  and  dispersed  it,  capturing  the 
fortress  of  Pukiangiora,  and  throwing  the  male  prisoners  by 
hundreds  over  the  cliff  into  the  river  Waitara.  So  that  in  1842, 
when  the  purchase  by  Colonel  Wakefield  for  the  New  Zealand 

*  For  ta  accoanl  of  these  and  other  old  Maori  coEtoms.  see  '  Old  New  Zeslaod, 
by  m  Pakeha  Magri/  a  book  which  deserves  lo  be  better  known  thuii  il  U  in 
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Company  was  effected,  the  territory  was  almost  uninhabited. 
Only  a  few  stragglers  were  left  behind.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe 
had  occupied  territory  and  settled  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Straits,  far  away  to  the  southward.  Nevertheless  the 
conquering  tribe  and  those  of  the  conquered  tribe  who  could  be 
found  and  had  any  claim  to  make,  were  included  in  the  convey- 
ance, and  being  paid  their  price  were  at  the  time  satisfied. 
Some  time  elapsed  without  the  purchased  block  being  occupied 
by  the  settlers,  and  some  of  the  Ngatiawa  began  to  return  to 
their  old  territory  after  selling  their  newly-acquired  land  on 
Cook's  Straits.  Encouraged  by  impunity,  they  began  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  purchase  on  account  of  its  not  having  been 
agreed  to  by  some  of  their  number  who  were  absent  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Spain  was  therefore  specially  sent  out  by  the  Home  GovenoH 
ment  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon,  the  question.  After  a 
minute  and  laborious  investigation  he  made  his  award,  fully 
establishing  the  validity  of  the  purchase.  This  award  the 
Governor,  Capt.  Fitzroy,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, repudiated,  and  acted  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it  That 
in  this— one  of  the  first  important  land-questions  that  occurred — 
the  English  Government  took  the  same  view  as  the  settlers,  is 
apparent  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Despatch  to  Governor 
Grey,  dated  July  2,  1846  :— 

'  I  cannot  but  express  my  great  surprise  and  regret  at  not  having 
been  placed  by  Captain  FitzHo j  in  possession  cf  a  full  report  of  the 
course  which  he  pursued  in  this  case,  and  of  his  reasons  for  that 
course.  I,  however,  indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  have  found  your- 
self in  a  condition  to  give  effect  to  the  award  of  Mr.  Spain,  in  the 
case  of  the  Company's  claims  at  New  Plymouth ;  and,  in  any  case,  I 
rely  on  your  endeavours  to  gain  that  end,  so  fur  as  you  may  have 
found  it  practicable,  unless  indeed,  which  I  can  hardly  think  probable^ 
you  may  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  reversal  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's judgment  was  a  wise  and  just  measure. 

'  I  have,  &c., 

*  W.  E.  Gladstonb.'  • 

It  would  have  been  well,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Spain's  award  had  been 
carried  out  For,  comprised  in  the  land  to  which  it  had  refer- 
ence, was  the  fatal  little  Waitara  block,  causa  teterrima  belH. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  Ngatiawa  continued  to  flock  back  to 
their  old  territory — those  who  had  received  a  price  for  selling  it 
as  well  as  the  few  who  had  not — and  by  their  continual  fighting 
amongst  themselves  became  very  troublesome  neighbours.  One 
principal  cause  of  dissension  among  them  was  that  some  of  the 


*  Pari.  Pap.  X.  Z.,  18G1,  p.  307. 
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chiefs  wished  to  sell  land  to  the  English,  while  others  sought  to 
prerent  it  bj  force.  Nominally  the  Queen's  officers  had  juris- 
diction to  punish  crimes  committed  by  the  natives  and  by  the 
ietden  alike.  Practically  their  power  was  limited  to  the  English 
settlements.  Natives  murdered  natives  with  impunity.  The 
pamshment  of  a  native  murderer  of  a  settler  was  an  affair  of 
n^otiation  with  a  chief.  At  last  matters  got  so  bad  that  fighting 
between  the  natives  used  to  take  plac^  on  the  English  settlers* 
&rms  within  four  miles  of  New  Plymouth.  Their  barns  were 
occupied  by  the  combatants  and  bullets  struck  their  houses.  A 
friendly  chief  was  surrounded  in  a  pah  by  another  who  announced 
his  intention  of  burning  him  and  his  family  in  it.  The  Governor 
therefore  threatened  to  interfere  for  his  protection,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  he  not  anticipated  interference  by  escaping. 

This    was   the    state   of  things  when,  in  March,   1859,  the 
Governor  went  to  New  Plymouth,  and  held  a  public  meeting  of 
lU  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  district,  the  Native  Secretary, 
Mr.  McL.ean,  acting  as  interpreter.     He  there  delivered  a  care- 
fally-prepared  address,  in  the  course  of  which,  referring  to  the 
disputes  about  selling  land,  he  said,  ^He  never  would  consent 
to  buy  land  without  an  undisputed  title.     He  would  not  permit 
any  one  to  interfere  in  the  sale  of  land  unless  he  owned  part  of 
it     On  the  other  hand,  he  would  buy  no  man's  land  without  his 
consent.'  *     Immediately  after  this  declaration,  a  native,  named 
Teira,  unexpectedly  stepped  forward,  and,  speaking  for  himself 
and  a  <x>nsiderable  party  of  natives  owning  land  at  NVaitara,  said 
that  he  was  desirous  of  selling  600  acres  of  land,  known  as  the 
Waitara  block,  and  inquired  if  the  Governor  would  buy  it.     On 
Mr.  McLean's  replying  that  the  Governor  accepted  his  offer 
conditionally  on  his  title  after  investigation  proving  to  be  a 
good  one,   he  laid  down  at  the  latter^s  feet  a  mat,  the  Maori 
symbol  of  conveyance  subject  to  subsequent  verification  of  title 
uid  boondaries.     After  consultation  with  Mr.  McLean  and  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  the    (responsible)   Native  Minister,  he 
took  up  the  mat  in  token  of  acceptance.     Upon  this  William 
King,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa,  rose  and  said,  '  Not- 
withstanding Teira's  offer,  I  will  not  permit  the  sale  of  Waitara 
to  die  Pakeha.'     He  then  abruptly  left  the  assembly. 

This  William  King  rested  his  claim  to  a  veto  on  the  sale,  not 
OD  possession,  but  on  his  authority  as  a  chief.     ^The  land  is 

dieiny'  he  said  ;  *  but  I  will  not  let  them  sell  it Though 

Aey  hare  floated  it,  I  will  not  let  it  go  to  sea.'     Now,  it  is  true, 

^  Pari.  Pap.  N.  Z.  I860,  p.  167,  and  1861,  p.  3. 
VoL  \i%.—No.  255.  L  that 
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that  in  all  the  principal  sales  which  had  taken  place  the  per- 
mission of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  had  been  given,  although, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,*  this  was  not  necessary  by 
ancient  Maori  custom,  and  the  principle  had  never  been  generally 
recognised  by  the  English  Government  But  the  present  case 
rested  on  broader  foundations  than  this.  William  King,  by  his 
own  admission,  was  not  the  head  of  the  Ngatiawa.  The  head  of 
the  tribe  was  a  chief  named  Ropoama,  then  living  near  Cook's 
Straits,  whose  consent  (afterwards  obtained)  was  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  purchase,  and  he  became,  in  fact,  one  of  the  vendors. 
And  to  make  the  case  still  more  conclusive  against  William  King, 
he  himself  was  one  of  those  who  had,  in  1842,  actually  received 
a  price  for  whatever  claims  he  might  have  upon  the  large  block 
of  which  Waitara  was  but  an  insignificant  portion.  Nay,  more 
than  this,  as  an  extra  precaution,  after  ail  claims  had  been 
investigated  and  satisfied,  a  saving  clause  was  appended  to  the 
deed  of  transfer,  in  which  the  Governor  declared  that  any  claim 
which  might  thereafter  be  made  should,  if  proved,  be  satisfied.! 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  William  King  interrupted 
the  survey  by  force — the  deed  not  having  been  signed  or  the 
purchase  actually  completed — and  thus  brought  on  the  conflict 

The  taking  up  of  die  mat  by  the  Governor  was  the  act  from 
which  eventually  sprang  the  unfortunate  Taranaki  war,  the  pre- 
cursor of  all  subsequent  wan.  That  it  was  a  right  and  necessary 
act,  we  believe  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  impartial  men  who 
doubt  By  the  Maori  tribes  outside  the  immediate  scene  of 
action,  especially  by  the  Waikato,  soon  to  become  our  most 
formidable  enemies,  it  was  almost  universally  admitted  that  we 
were  right  It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  ground  the 
few — we  can  hardly  say  unprejudiced,  but  excellent  and  influ- 
ential— men  who  thought  otherwise  grounded  their  opinioa 
But  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  is  to  inquire  upon 
whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  act 

The  meeting  at  New  Plymouth  was  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1859.  On  the  28th,  the  Governor  wrote  his  despatch  %  to  the 
Home  Government,  giving  an  account,  with  the  minutest  details, 
of  what  he  had  done.  Nine  months  were  taken  up  in  investi- 
gating the  title  to  the  land,  and  before  they  had  elapsed,  before 
any  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken  or  any  force  employed,  he 
received  an  answer  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  20th 
Aug^t,  1859,  §  expressing  his  approval  of  the  measures  adopted 
upon  the  occasion.     His  next  step— his  determination  to  carry 

*  For  s  coUection  of  these  authorities  tee  Pari.  Pap.  N.  Z.,  1861,  p.  169,  H  mq, 
.    t  Ibid.,  p.  20.  X  IbicL,  p.  1.  §  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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ont  the  survey — was  announced  in  a  despatch  *  of  25th  January, 
1860.  This  also  is  distinctly  approved  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle in  his  despatch  t  of  the  23rd  May,  1860  and  the  same 
absolute  and  unqualified  approval  followed  every  step  of  import- 
ance which  he  took.  Can  anything,  then,  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  Home  Government  ratified  and  approved  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  course  which  was  adopted  on  this  occasion  ? 

Nor,  CD  the  other  hand,  must  it  be  forgotten  that  three  years 
previously  responsible  government  had  been  established.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Governor,  had  he  wished  it,  to 
take  any  step  of  importance  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
Ministers.  Upon  their  majority  in  the  Colonial  Parliament  de- 
pended the  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  government  At  this 
time — and  indeed  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  tenure  of  office 
— he  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the  services  of  men  of  a  very 
high  stamp,  higher  than  is  common  amongst  Colonial  Ministers. 
Upon  the  Taranaki  question  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  them.  His  speech  at  the  meeting  was  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mend,  the  Native  Minister.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
considered  and  approved  by  Ministers,  and  their  approval  stands 
recorded  in  black  and  white  in  their  own  printed  and  published 
latere  and  speeches. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  neither 
the  Home  Government  nor  the  colonists  can  repudiate  their 
responsibility  in  these  transactions.  There  is  not  a  rag  or  shred 
of  excuse  for  either  in  attempting  to  shirk  it,  as  they  both  do 
more  or  less  explicidy.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to 
hear  a  good  case  spoilt  by  being  overstated,  and  by  rccrimina- 
tioos  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  find  a  man  of  Mr.  SewelFs  calibre,  who  has  borne  an 
hoiMnirable  part  during  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  saying — 

'  It  is  not  material  to  my  purpose  to  ezamino  whether  Grovemor 
Btowne  was  right  or  wrong,  prudent  or  imprudent,  in  what  he  then 
did.  What  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  ho  acted  throughout  the  trans- 
adioa  aa  an  Imperial  Officer  .  .  .' — p.  11. 

In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  this  is  true.  But  in  the  sense  in  which 
sn  ordinary  reader  would  understand  it,  it  is  less  than  half  the 
tmth.    It  is  material  to  his  purpose — viz.,  vindicating  the  Colonial 

•  PfcrL  P*p.  N.  Z.,  p.  4. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  859.  Bee  alio  despatches  dated  26th  Sept.,  1860,  and  27th  Nov., 
IM  (pp.  S66  and  268),  in  the  former  of  which,  with  respect  to  the  views  Uken 
^  te  Bishop  of  Wellington  and  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  the  Secretary  of  State 
csMKS  his  o^nion  that  '  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  have  been  inaccurately 
'  '  OB  some  pmnts,  tnd  that  they  have  taken  an  incomplete  view  of  others.' 

L  2  Government — 
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Government — to  examine  whether  Governor  Browne  was  right 
or  wrong.  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Atkinson,  an 
influential  colonist,  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances,  to 
the  *  Scotsman  'of  11th  November,  1869.  *  Be  it  observed,'  he 
says,  '  that  this  struggle  with  the  Maories  was  commenced  and 
carried  on  for  more  than  two  years  before  the  colonists  were 
allowed  by  the  mother-country  to  interfere  in  native  matters.' 

That  the  nominal  control  of  native  affairs  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  is  perfectly  true.  But  why  was  this  the 
case,  and  what  did  this  control  amount  to  ?  Col.  Gore  Browne^ 
in  common  with  most  other  Colonial  Governors  about  this  time, 
entered  upon  his  office  with  very  meagre  instructions  and  very 
wide  discretion  as  to  the  extent  of  local  self-government  he  was 
to  assent  to.  However,  in  establishing  '  responsible  govern- 
ment '  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  he  could  not,  at  any 
rate  without  express  instructions,  surrender  the  control  of  the 
native  department.  The  Imperial  Government  had  by  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi  bound  itself  to  protect  the  natives,  and  guaranteed 
their  rights.  The  pledge  was  distinct  and  unequivocal,  and  could 
not,  he  considered,  be  transferred  to  the  settlers  or  to  any  one 
else  without  a  breach  of  trust.  The  Imperial  Government  con- 
firmed this  view,  and  the  reservation  was  assented  to  by  the 
Colonial  Ministers.  As  Mr.  Sewell  says  (p.  7),  '  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  such  a  pica, — just  as  it  is  impossible  now  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  Imperial  disclaimer  of  all  responsibility.'  But 
the  reservation  was  little  more  than  nominal.  As  a  matter  of 
fsici  no  important  step  relating  to  native  affairs  was  ever  taken 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Ministers.  The  depend* 
ence  on  Parliament  for  money  made  this  inevitable:  7000iL 
a  year  had  indeed  been  reserved  by  the  Constitution-Act  for  this 
department,  including  the  payment  of  magistrates,  and  this  was 
placed  on  die  Civil  List.  But  of  this  (as  Mr.  Gorst  points  out, 
p.  199)  59007.  had  been  already  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  native  schools,  &c.,  leaving  the  Governor  dependent  on  Minis* 
ters  for  any  money  he  might  require  in  excess  of  1100/.  The 
possession  of  the  purse  threw  the  virtual  control  into  the  hands 
of  Ministers,  while  the  repsonsibility  remained  with  the  Go- 
vernor. 

The  right  of  withholding  assent  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  course  remained  with  die  Imperial  authorities.  Mr.  Sewell 
complains  bitterly,  and  (as  it  seems  to  us)  most  unjustly  and 
unfairly,  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Bill 
of  1858.  *  The  remedial  measures,'  he  says  (p.  10),  *  proposed 
hy  the  colonists^  the  salutary  nature  of  which  was  admitted^ 
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were  frustrated  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  working  staff  in 
the  colony/  But  this  Act  was  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
Tcsenration  just  alluded  to,  the  reasonableness  of  which  he 
himself  admits.  And  he  does  not  mention  that  one  principal 
reason  of  its  rejection  was  that  a  tax  of  10«.  an  acre  was  pro- 
posed to  be  laid  upon  all  sales  of  land  by  the  natives  to  the 
Government,  which  practically  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
depriving  them  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  they  would  be 
likely  to  get.* 

It  is  true,  and  yet  not  the  whole  truth,  that  the  control  of  the 
Xadve  Department  was  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  colonists 
at  dieir  own  request.  As  long  as  peace  lasted  they  were 
clamorous  for  it,  and  the  Home  Government  withheld  it.  In 
1862  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Fox  asked  for  it,  and  this  time 
it  was  granted.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Colonial  Parliament  met 
and  discovered  what  their  Ministers  had  done,  than  they  unmis- 
takeably  rejected  the  boon,  and  turned  out  the  Ministers  who 
had  asked  for  it  Now,  however,  the  Home  Government  de- 
clined to  resume  it,  and  the  colony  found  itself  by  the  act  of  its 
own  Minister  involved  in  a  responsibility  and  obligations  on 
which  they  had  not  reckoned,  which  in  the  interest  of  the  Maoris 
eught  not  (in  our  opinion)  to  have  been  thrust  upon  them,  and 
which  most  in  reality  always  rest  upon  the  Imperial  Government 
till  the  last  Maori  is  dead. 

To  resome,  then,  it  is  clear  beyond  question  that  the  desire  of 
the  New  Plymouth  settlers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  was  not  the 
caose  of  the  dispute  with  William  King  which  led  to  the  Taranaki 
war.  The  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  refusal  to  recognise 
fuurped  authority  and  a  determination  to  protect  the  rights  of  a 
natiTe  subject  What  can  be  less  just,  less  in  accordance  with 
indispntable  facts,  than  to  suggest,  as  Lord  Granville  does  in  his 
despatch  of  the  21st  of  March,  that  the  war  arose  out  of  ^  a  great 
and  not  unnatural  desire '  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  of  New 
Rymonth  '  to  acquire  part  of  the  neighbouring  lands  from  the 
■ttiTes '  ?  Is  it  strange  that  such  a  statement  should  have  roused 
Aeir  indignation  ? 

Most  unfortunately,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  outbreak  of 
distmrfaances  the  officer  in  command  of  the  British  troops  proved 
to  be  in  no  way  equal  to  the  emergency.  This  circumstance  is 
the  main  cause  of  its  assuming  formidable  proportions  instead  of 
hnog  at  once  put  down.  The  unaccountable  failure  of  the  first 
' ^ —     —  attack  by  240  of  the  Queen's  troops  with  artillery 


*  te  Lord  Gamarron*!  Despatch  of  I8th  May,  1859,  Pari.  Pap.  N.  Z.,  I860, 
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upon  a  stockade  erected  in  a  single  night,  without  the  usual  out- 
works, and  defended  by  only  80  Maories — was  the  fatal  loss  of  aa 
opportunity  never  again  to  be  offered  on  such  easy  terms  of 
crushing  the  evil  in  the  bud.  The  natives  themselves,  no  less 
than  the  settlers,  were  astonished.  Horopapa,  the  son  of  the 
chief  who  commanded  the  stockade,  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  English  that,  if  his  father  had  been  captured  or  killed,  he 
should  at  once  have  surrendered  with  all  his  followers.  A  second 
disaster  occurred  owing  to  the  inexcusable  remissness  of  the 
same  commanding  officer,  in  spite  of  the  Governor's  urgent 
remonstrances,  in  not  keeping  an  appointment  to  support  an 
attacking  force  with  a  reinforcement  at  the  time  arranged.  This 
want  of  success  spread  the  flame  of  rebellion.  Young  Maories 
belonging  to  friendly  tribes  who  admitted  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  came  one  by  one  to  join  the  insurgents — at  first  for  the 
mere  love  of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake  natural  to  savages,  after- 
wards in  larger  numbers  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  relations  who 
had  been  killed,  a  duty  paramount  with  them  over  all  anterior 
considerations  of  right  and  wrong. 

In  insisting  on  the  exact  and  truthful  recognition  of  the 
events  which  immediately  caused  and  justified  the  Taranaki  war, 
we  are  anxious  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was  another 
influence  at  work  which  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  afterwards 
became  the  prominent  feature  in  the  contest.  The  Maori  King 
movement  had  its  origin  to  some  extent  in  the  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  law  and  authority  in  regions  too  remote  from 
British  influence  for  the  Queen's  jurisdiction  to  be  more  than 
nominal ;  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  was  the  expression  of 
a  deep-seated  discontent  at  the  slow  but  certain  advance  of  the 
white  man,  a  proud  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  the  Maori  was 
in  any  way  his  inferior,  or  doomed  always  to  withdraw  before 
him.  The  practical  object  aimed  at  was  the  prevention  of  any 
further  sales  of  land  by  the  Maories.  It  was  in  1854  that  tl^ 
movement  took  definite  shape,  at  a  large  meeting  at  Whanganui 
of  the  Waikato  group  of  tribes.  The  principal  Waikato  chief 
Potatau,  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  became  the  first  Maori 
King.  The  Governor  from  the  first  perceived  the  danger  of  the 
movement,  but  thought  it  best  to  ignore  it,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  die  out  of  itself.  In  this  hope  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Potatau  was  friendly  with  the  English,  and  especially 
with  himself  personally.  He  lived  within  five  miles  of  Auckland, 
and  through  his  favourable  influence  for  some  years  no  difficulties 
of  importance  arose,  and  there  was  no  pretence  of  extending  his 
authority  beyond  his  own  tribe.  Even  when  the  war  broke  out, 
there  seemed  at  first  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Wukata 
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would  take  any  part  in  it  But  as  time  went  on,  William 
King,  though  not  belonging  to  the  tribe,  aided  by  the  ill-success 
of  our  first  operations,  contrived  to  inflame  the  more  ardent  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  till  he  had  induced  the  Waikato  to  take 
his  own  tribe  and  territory  under  the  mana,  or  protection  of  the 
Maori  King.  Several  of  the  Waikato  now  took  part  with  him 
in  the  war.  Potatau  was  obliged  by  his  more  violent  followers 
to  leave  his  house  near  Auckland,  and  to  suspend  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  Governor.  From  that  time  the  King  move- 
ment assumed  an  attitude  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
ignore.  It  claimed  absolute  co-equal  and  independent  sovereignty 
within  certain  geographical  boundaries,  not  only  over  the  Waikato 
tribe  and  its  immediate  allies,  but  over  other  tribes.  By  ez- 
teilding  its  mana  over  the  Ngatiawa  it  asserted  a  right  to  inter- 
fiere  in  the  quarrels  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  native  tribe, 
no  matter  where  or  on  what  account  It  boldly  repudiated  the 
Queen's  authority,  and  refused  to  allow  the  mails  to  pass  through 
what  it  claimed  as  its  territory  without  permission.  Such  preten- 
sions were  obviously  incompatible  with  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment at  all.  Colonel  Gore  Browne  (always,  be  it  remembered, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  Ministers)  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  in  plain  terms  their  illegality  and  nullity. 

Before  the  effect  of  this  proclamation  could  be  ascertained.  Sir 
George  Grey  unexpectedly  arrived  to  succeed  him.  An  attempt 
was  then  made,  ignoring  and  covertly  discrediting  the  more  in- 
admissible claims  of  the  King  party,  to  utilise  such  elements  of 
die  movement  as  were  harmless,  by  organising  out  of  them  a 
system  of  modified  self-government  for  the  tribe.  A  large  sum 
of  money  was  voted  by  the  colony  for  this  purpose,  which  no 
previous  Governor  had  had  at  his  disposal,  and  a  number  of 
natives  were  invested  with  official  dignity  and  paid  salaries. 
The  whole  scheme  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  afresh  of 
the  Taranaki  war,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to 
lestore  Tataraimaka,  an  English  settlement  which  they  had 
seiaed  during  the  war,  and  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  The 
Waikato  at  once  took  part  in  it,  and  became  our  principal 
■ntagonista. 

What^  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Lord  Granville's  despatch, 
wliere  it  says  that  'recognition  of  Maori  authority'  is  a  'dis- 
tMlefiil  remedy,  which  will  not  be  resorted  to  while  the  colony 
eontuomea  to  expect  assistance  from  this  country '  ?  And  again, 
whm  it  says,  '  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Maoris  is  scattered,  the 
power  of  the  others  is  broken '  ?  The  Waikato  (as  Sir  George 
GiOT  pointed  out  in  the  correspondence  with  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford, 
piUaed  in  the  <  Standard '  of  19th  November),  are  no<  the 
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leading  tribe  of  the  MaorL  The  Ngapubi,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  conquered  not  only  the  Waikato,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Island.  They  look  down  upon  them  as  an  inferior 
and  conquered  tribe,  and  would  scout  the  idea  of  exchanging  our 
sovereignty  for  that  of  any  Waikato  chief.  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford 
explains  diat  the  words  of  the  despatch  did  not  contemplate  the 
extension  of  the  Maori  King  sovereignty  over  tribes  which  were 
unwilling  to  recognise  it  Even  if  this  be  its  meaning,  the 
matter  is  not  much  mended ;  for  amongst  the  Waikato  them- 
selves, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Maori  King  country,  are  tribes,  or 
sub-tribes,  which  utterly  repudiate  his  assumption  of  sove- 
reignty. William  Nay  lor,  for  instance,  was  a  Waikato  chief  who 
throughout  was  our  faithful  ally.  To  the  fullest  practicable  extent 
the  authority  of  the  Maori  King  has  been  recognised.  Any 
further  or  more  absolute  recognition  of  it  as  independent  or  co- 
equal with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  would  tend  to  alienate 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  natives  generally.  It  would  be  an 
absolute  surrender  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto  contended  for,  and 
as  such  would  bring  upon  us  the  contempt  of  the  whole  Maori 
race.  To  acknowledge  the  Maori  King  as  supreme  irresponsible 
sovereign  over  his  tribe,  or  g^oup  of  tribes,  would  be  like 
acknowledging  the  Fenian  Head  Centre  as  king  of  so  much  of 
Ireland  as  he  could  succeed  in  conquering.  To  acknowledge 
him  as  sovereign  of  all  the  Maories,  would  be  as  if  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  were  to  acknowledge  the  Head  Centre  as  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  reservation  of  an  altogether  independent  native  territory 
would  have  been  possible,  and,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  probably 
desirable,  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  A  line  might  hare 
been  drawn  beyond  which  the  Queen's  writ  would  not  have  run, 
the  Queen's  subjects  have  been  without  claim  to  protection,  and 
the  natives  at  liberty  to  kill  or  eat  each  other  without  any  inter* 
ference,  except  such  diplomatic  interference  as  independent 
states  may  exercise  on  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  But  for  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least, 
though  it  was  a  favourite  idea  with  more  than  one  Governor, 
they  have  confessed  with  regret  that  it  had  become  impossible. 
Englishmen  had  settled  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  planted 
their  capital  in  the  soil.  Alliances  had  been  made,  and  obliga- 
tions incurred,  with  tribes  and  sub-tribes  in  all  parts  of  the 
island.  No  geographical  line  could  be  drawn  which  would  not 
«it  the  same  time  include  that  which  should  be  excluded,  and 
exclude  that  which  should  be  included. 

What  then  is  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Colonial  Government 
'  which  the  Home  Government  has  always  regarded  as  pr^^ant 
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With  danger'?  We  know  of  none  which  is  not,  taken  as  a 
whole,  in  accordance  with  that  which  has  again  and  again 
receiYcd  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government.  It  is  suggested 
that  confiscations  of  native  laisd  have  taken  place  to  g^tify  the 
desires  of  the  settlers.  We  believe  the  charge  to  be  without 
foundation.  Much  as  land  is  desired  by  them,  they  gain  nothing 
by  these  confiscations.  What  is  thus  acquired,  is  either  given  as 
a  reward  to  friendly  tribes  who  have  aided  us,  or  parcelled  out 
to  military  settlers.  At  any  rate,  as  Mr.  Sewell  says,  it  is  a 
danauma  hereditae^  and  is  replete  with  possibilities  of  future 
bloodshed  and  loss.  Why  then  are  these  confiscations  carried 
out?  Simply  because  they  are  the  only  available  means  of 
inflicting  punishment  upon  the  natives  for  attacks  made  upon 
the  settlers,  and  of  deterring  others  from  doing  the  same.  It 
may  be  true  that  no  such  plan  of  confiscation  was  carried  out 
while  the  control  of  native  affairs  rested  with  the  Imperial 
GoTemment  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  principle 
of  a  measure  of  this  kind,  though  not  initiated,  was  directly 
sanctioned,  by  the  Home  Government  In  a  despatch  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  dated  26th  Novetaber,  1863,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle says  that  he  does  not  disapprove  of  the  principle  of 
confiscation  as  a  punishment,  though  he  declines  to  commit 
himself  to,  or  to  be  responsible  for,  the  application  of  the 
principle,  *  which  is  a  matter  of  great  danger  and  delicacy.'  * 

As  for  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Taranaki  war 
and  the  settlers'  desire  for  land,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that 
the  amount  in  question  was  only  600  acres.  The  property  of 
the  Taranaki  settlers  destroyed  in  the  first,  comparatively  short, 
war,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Gorst  (p.  194)  at  150,000/.,  an  estimate 
which  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  utter  ruin  to  their  prospects 
jOTolved  in  the  harrying  of  their  farms.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  notice  the  vulgar  accusation  sometimes  urged,  that 
the  New  Zealanders  liked  the  war  to  be  prolonged  because  it 
caused  Imperial  expenditure  amongst  them.  Possibly — as  people 
are  liable  to  be  selfish  in  New  Zealand  as  elsewhere — there  were 
traders  in  Auckland  and  elsewhere  who  did  profit  by  the  war 
sod  were  pleased  with  its  continuance.  But  it  would  be  about 
as  true  to  assert  that  this  produced  a  prolongation  of  it,  as  that 
die  cupidity  of  a  few  similarly  disposed  persons  in  Portsmouth 
or  Plymooth  prolonged  the  Crimean  War. 

As  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  settlers  and  of  natives,  the 
fignres  quoted  by  Lord  Granville   and   others   are   altogether 

*  Os  this  point  Me  a  correspondence  pnblished  in  the  '  Times'  of  16th  Oct, 
IMIp  Sawhich  Mr.  Sewell,  though  substantially  in  the  right,  is  unfortunately 
and  orentates  his  case. 
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beside  the  mark,  because  they  include  the  Middle  Island  where 
two-thirds  of  the  English  live,  and  where  thej  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  war,  except  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
than  if  they  were  in  Australia.  •  The  settlers  do,  however,  even 
in  the  Northern  Island,  considerably  outnumber  the  natives, 
fiut  what  of  that  ?  Almost  every  man  among  the  Maori  is  an 
armed  soldier,  fond  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  Issuing  from 
fastnesses  to  which  they  can  seldom  be  followed,  they  can  attack 
the  settlers  in  detail.  Being  for  the  most  part  without  occu- 
pation, war  scarcely  interferes  with  their  ordinary  mode  of  life. 
They  can  subsist  on  very  little  food,  and  on  a  campaign  can,  if 
necessary,  dispense  altogether  with  supplies  and  live  on  fem- 
root  Combined,  and  in  the  open  plain,  the  settlers  can  and  do 
beat  them  ;  and  if  the  colonists  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight, 
they  would  not  ask  for  assistance.  But  concentration  in  one 
place  is  ruin  to  property  elsewhere.  All  the  wealth  that  a 
settler  has  is  his  farm.  If  he  leaves  it  and  it  is  harried,  he  is 
a  ruined  man,  with  no  longer  any  stake  in  the  colony  to  fight 
for,  or  means  with  which  to  pay  taxes  for  others  to  fight  In 
one  instance  a  settler  had  sunk  his  whole  capital  of  12,0002,  in 
his  farm.  It  was  the  perfection  of  a  home,  and  he  remained  on 
it  at  the  risk  of  his  life  after  his  neighbours  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  settlement.  At  last  he  had  to  go.  The  farm  was  harried, 
and  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  ofier  to  become  an  orderly  at 
2«.  Qd.  a  day.     Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  case. 

A  few  months  ago  the  colonists  of  the  Northern  Island  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  in  a  position  of 
great  peril,  if  not  of  absolute  extremity.  The  English  public, 
unimaginative  and  steeped  in  the  smooth  uneventful  current  of 
civilised  life,  have  been  incapable  of  realising  the  urgency  of  the 
danger.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  position  of  affairs  has  improved.  The 
last  mail  especially  brought  the  good  news  of  successes  gained  over 
the  insurgents,  and  of  increasing  hopefulness  exceeding  antici* 
pation.  But  it  is  much  too  soon  to  say  that  the  danger  is  over 
even  for  the  time.  At  the  last  dates  Lord  Granville's  policy  had 
not  been  fully  disclosed,  much  less  carried  out  The  18th  Regi- 
ment was  still  there.  And  even  if  the  immediate  crisis  were  to 
pass  over,  the  permanent  insecurity  remains.  True  it  is — and 
perhaps  the  colonists  may  have  ignored  this  more  than  they 
ought — that  it  was  at  their  own  request  originally  that  the  recall 
of  the  British  troops  was  resolved  on.  Mr.  Weld  and  his 
colleagues  inaugurated  the  '  self-reliant '  policy.  The  expeme  of 
the  troops  pressed  heavily  on  them,  and  they  thought  they  could 
do  without  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  were  wronff. 
They  admit  it     Are  we  to  twit  them  with  that?     Even  if  it 
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were  jast,  is  it  generous,  when  they  come  to  us,  their  fellow- 
conntrjmen,  in  their  extremity,  to  give  them  a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  and  to  read  them  a  homily  about  ^adjusting  their  policy 
to  their  own  resources ; '  \o  say  to  them  ^  we  will  not  help  you, 
at  least  not  till  you  mend  your  ways  and  behave  as  we  in 
England  know  how  to  behave'?  Imagine  the  mail,  eagerly 
expected  as  it  is  from  month  to  month — announced  after  the 
vessel  has  been  first  sighted  on  the  horizon,  at  every  fresh  stage 
of  its  approach  by  some  different  signal  flag — bringing  such  a 
message  as  this  from  the  old  home  I  It  comes,  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Granville's  first  despatch  did,  without  having  been  first 
pablished  in  England,  and  therefore  uncontroverted  and  un- 
criticised.  It  is  die  only  indication  of  the  light  in  which  their 
case  is  viewed  in  England,  of  how  much  sympathy  there  is  for 
them  there.  This  they  have  to  brood  over  for  a  month,  probably 
lor  many  months,  before  any  new  aspect  taken  of  their  case 
reaches  them.  Is  it  strange  if  a  vague  but  deep  feeling  is 
growing  up  that  they  are  meeting  with  harsh  treatment  ? 

Justice  as  well  as  charity  bid  us  address  our  fellow-countrymen 
m  a  different  tone  from  diis.  Is  not  every  rich  man  in  England 
richer,  every  poor  man  better  paid  and  oftener  employed,  because 
lome  two  hundred  thousand  people  had  the  courage  and  enter- 
prise to  go  there  instead  of  staying  here  to  crowd  and  jostle  each 
other  towards  the  workhouse  doors  ?  Is  there  no  debt  of  grati- 
tade  due  for  this  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  self-interest,  and  not 
a  pure  motive  of  patriotism  which  in  each  instance  prompts  men 
to  emigrate.  But  in  all  but  the  basest  men,  other  and  higher 
motives  are  too  closely  interwoven  with  self-interest  ever  to 
allow  it  to  act  alone.  A  recruit  takes  the  shilling  out  of  self- 
inteiest  perhaps,  but  if  hard  service  comes,  and  the  part  the 
soldier  bias  to  play  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remuneration  he 
reoaves,  we  acknowledge  our  obligations,  if  not  always  substanti- 
ally, at  least  by  admitting  that  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude.  If 
die  difficulties  the  colonists  have  had  to  contend  with  have  been 
greater  than  could  have  been  foreseen,  if  they  have  been  increased 
hj  mistakes  for  which  the  English  Government  has  been  in  part 
to  Uame,  have  they  not  a  claim  to  our  assistance  ? 

Thej  do  not  ask  for  much.  A  British  regiment  to  garrison 
dw  diief  settlements,  for  the  sake  of  the  prestige  it  brings  rather 
dian  for  service ;  the  Imperial  guarantee  to  a  loan  for  a  million 
and  a  half ;  leave  to  raise  a  force  in  England  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
caounaDded  by  officers  who  might  volunteer  from  the  British 
Amj  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  their  rank,  without  which 
ID  tolerable  officers  would  be  procurable.  Without  the  Imperial 
the  high  rate  of  interest  they  would  have  to  pay  would 
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press  very  heavily  upon  them.  To  the  Imperial  finances  the 
burden  would  be  little  more  than  imaginary.  It  takes  some  faith 
in  abstract  principles  (as  Mr.  Lowe  said  of  the  shilling  duty  on 
com)  to  believe  that  it  would  make  any  difference  at  all. 

In  double  government  and  divided  responsibility,  there  are  no 
doubt  great  difficulties.     Whether  the  Northern  Island  would, 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  the  undivided  rule  of  one  com- 
petent man,  for  a  period  consent  to  the  suspension  of  constitu- 
tional government  we  cannot  say.     That  of  course  would  be  the 
easiest  solution.     But  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  difficulties  of 
double   government   must  be   faced  and   met     Any   Imperial 
authority,  any  political  influence  superior  to  the  miserable  and 
petty  party  jealousies  which  too  often  distract  our  colonies,  is 
better  than  nothing.   The  colonists,  even  those  who  are  most  im- 
patient of  Imperial  interference,  in  their  wiser  moments  admit 
its  immense  value.     It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  king^ 
dom  more  divided  against  itself  than  the  Northern  Island  was 
ten  years  ago.     In  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  parties  separated 
chiefly    by  personal  jealousies.     Amongst  the  white  men,  one 
small  but  influential  party  supporting  by  speech  and  by  writing, 
and  that  not  scrupulously  or  with  moderation,  the  cause  of  the 
Maoris,  even  after  they  were  in  open  rebellion.     Another  and  a 
larger  party,  clamorous  against  the  plainest  acts  of  justice  or 
mercy  towards  them.     An  army  under  a  commander  responsible 
to  and  removable  by  the  Home  Government  alone.    A  few  ships 
of  war  equally  independent     A  Colonial  Parliament,  with  the 
power  to  give  or  withhold  at  any  moment  the  supplies  for  keep- 
ing the  whole  machinery  going.     Lastly,  a  Governor  responsible 
for  all.     Assuredly  there  was  need  of  all  the  judicial  impar- 
tiality, the  ripe  and  varied  experience,  the  official  prestige,  which 
none  but  an  Imperial  officer  could  possess,  to  steer  a  true  course 
amongst  such  rocks  as  these. 

Nor  should  the  colonists  forget  that  English  blood  has  been 
shed  not  sparingly,  and  with  less  prospect  of  military  honour 
than  is  generally  a  soldier's  compensation,  in  a  quarrel  whieh  was 
indeed  Imperial,  but  in  which,  as  Lord  Granville  says  truly,  the 
material  stake  immediately  at  issue  was  theirs  alone.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  mother  country  for  the  colony.  Much  ought  (in 
our  opinion)  to  continue  to  be  done,  not  because  a  debtor^  and 
creditor  account  may  be  made  to  show  a  balance  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
members,  to  supply  wants  which  have  arisen  from  the  inevitable 
pressure  of  circumstances,  none  the  less  at  the  extremities  than 
at  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  the  Crown,  the  unfortunate  Maori 
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must  not  be  forgotten.     On  the  whole  we  believe  he  has  been 
well  treated  by  the  white  man,  chiefly  no  doubt  because  he  was 
too  formidable  to  be  trifled  with.     The  conflicts  of  the  last  nine 
jears  have  left  bitter  feeling  behind ;  and  at  all  times  inevitable 
soreness   springs  from  the  contact  of  civilised  man  with    the 
savage.    Their  laws  and  customs  are  hopelessly  incompatible.    A 
mtive  brings  his  corn,-  all  the  wealth  that  he  possesses,  to  a  white 
setdement,  and  sells  it  to  the  miller.   The  miller  defers  payment 
for  a  few  days,  grinds  the  com,  parts  with  it,  and  goes  bankrupt. 
The  Maori  has  to  return  home  without  a  shilling,  gnashing  his 
teedi  at  the  Pakeha's  justice.     On  the  other  hand,  a  settler  gets  a 
verdict,  for  a  debt,  against  a  Maori  who  will  not  pay.     He  asks 
for  execution  on  his  goods,  and  is  told  that  it  would  involve  a 
native  war.     He  goes  without  his  money,  cursing  the  niggers 
and  their  friends.     The  extinction  of  the  native  race,  from  causes 
which  cannot  be  prevented,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.     As  they 
become  weak  in  numbers  and  strength,  the  time  will  come  when 
die  settlers  will  be  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  successfully,  yet 
too  weak  to  afibrd  to  use  a  victory  mercifully  ;  for  none  are  so 
cruel  when  in  power  as  the  weak.     The  Auckland  mob  once 
nrened  the  Royal  Arms  all  over  the  town,  because  the  Governor 
laned  a  proclamation  promising  pardon  to  the  insurgent  Maories 
who  would  return  to  their  allegiance.     The  local  press  loaded 
him  with  abuse  for  enjoining  courtesy  instead  of  insult  to  the 
friendly    natives.     Mr.  Fox,  the  versatile  leader  of  the  ultra- 
Democratic  party,  at  one  time  could  hardly  find  words  to  express 
Us  hostility  to  the  natives,  though  afterwards  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  adopt  a  difierent  tone.     The  colony  cannot  hope  always 
to  have  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  or  (in  a 
diSerent  way)  of  Mr.  McLean,  always  conducting  their  aflfairs. 
We    have    already  expressed   our   opinion    that   the    Imperial 
Goremment  cannot  in  justice  withdraw  from  the  obligations 
of  die   treaty  of  Waitangi.     Is  it  right  that  these  obligations 
ibonld  be  transferred  unreservedly  to  the  settlers,  that  the  heirs 
expectant  should  be  also  the  trustees  ? 

We  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem  disproportionate  length  on 
New  Zealand  in  its  relations  with  the  mother-country,  rather 
Asa  on  the  larger  and  older  colonies  of  Australia,  because  it  is 
vith  leference  to  New  Zealand  that  action  will  probably  first 
te  tsken  which  will  raise  the  question  of  the  connexion,  with 
&e  colonies  generally.  In  one  respect,  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
to  deal  with,  because  it  still  confessedly  needs  our 
In  die  case  of  most  of  the  other  colonies,  we  have 
•besdy  conceded  almost  everything  that  could  be  asked  for, 
no  stipulation  in  return.     The  English  public  are  at  last 
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beginning  to  inquire  whether  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
vast  Crown  lands  of  Australia,  without  any  sufficient  security 
for  their  just  use  and  distribution,  or  for  their  application  for 
the  encouragement  of  immigration,  was  not  an  act  of  carelessness 
and  of  unworthy  shrinking  from  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  and  Parliament  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  population  is  rather  more  than  one  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
South  Australia  about  two-fifths  of  a  person ;  and  in  Victoria, 
by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  group,  and  with  comparatively 
little  land  which  is  not  available  for  some  purpose,  between 
seven  and  eight.  Is  all  this,  it  is  asked,  the  property  of  the 
few  Englishmen  who  are  dotted  over  it,  or  is  it  the  inheritance 
of  the  whole  English  nation,  whose  officers  first  discovered  it 
and  with  whose  money  settlements  were  first  established  ?  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  too  late  now  to  ask  these  questions.  If  the 
Crown  lands  were  always  or  generally  satisfactorily  and  ecoDO- 
mically  managed,  if  immigration  were  always  encouraged  (as 
just  at  the  present  time,  on  the  whole,  is  the  case)  comparatively 
little  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  this  has  not  always 
been  so.  Immigration  has  been  covertly  discouraged,  and  we 
have  no  security  that  it  may  not  be  again.  Wasteful  and  im- 
provident systems  of  granting  land  have  prevailed.  For  instance^ 
in  Victoria  land  has  been  granted,  nominally  for  agricultand 
purposes,  in  blocks  of  640  acres  each,  allotted  by  the  chance  of 
the  ballot  to  almost  any  applicant,  and  in  most  cases  to  men 
without  any  capital  to  farm  it.  Jobbing  in  land  and  place- 
hunting  has  made  the  Legislature  too  often  venal  and  corrupt 
A  protective  tariff  impedes  the  introduction  of  English  manu- 
factures. Pointing  to  these  &cts,  the  advocates  of  separation 
ask,  ^  If  these  things  can  be  done  without  England's  leave  being 
asked,  why  not  separate  at  once  ? ' 

The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  bond  of  union  having  become 
too  attenuated  already  is  no  reason  for  dissolving  it  altogether. 
The  bargain  may  be  one-sided,  but  that  is  not  reason  enough 
for  breaking  it,  as  long  as  advantages  to  both  parties  arise  ficom 
it  Even  from  the  mere  money  point  of  view,  the  military  and 
other  expenses  of  the  colonies  in  excess  of  what  they  contribute 
are  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  pecuniary  advantages  which 
their  retention  affords  to  this  country.  We  cannot  stop  to  ai^gne 
the  point,  but  we  believe  it  is  generally  (though  not  universally) 
admitted  that,  other  advantages  being  equal,  or  nearly  eqoal^ 
trade  follows  the  flag.  Trade  being  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  vessels  owned  in  England,  a  naval  force  would,  in  case  of 
sraaration,  still  be  needed  for  their  protection.  And  in  the  event 
of^  war   between  England  and  another  Power,  the  Australian 
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hftrbonrs  would  be  neatral  ports,  where  aiemy's  ships  would  be 
admitted  to  coal  and  refit,  and  whence  they  could  issue  to  prey 
apon  our  commerce.  At  present,  the  tendency  of  the  Australian 
colonies  seems  to  be  rather  towards  divergence  from  one  another 
than  towards  any  real  confederation.  Jealousies  and  differences, 
aj^wrent  already,  would  assuredly  be  aggravated  by  the  removal 
erf  the  common  sovereignty  which  unites  them. 

Intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  anything  which  checks 
the  circulation  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  civilisation 
is   a  calamity.     The  nomination  of  officials  from  among   the 
colonists,  instead  of  from  England,  was  a  right  and  necessary 
change.     But,  along  with  other  causes,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
confining  emigration  to  a  comparatively  uneducated   class  more 
completely  than  was  formerly  the  ^ase.     Universities  and  col- 
leges, founded  and  liberally  endowed,  are  scarcely  made  use  of 
as  they  deserve  to  be  by  the  young  colonists.     Really  eminent 
scholars — there  is  at  least  one,  at  Sydney,  of  European  repu- 
tation— sometimes  can  scarcely  get  pupils  to  teach,  for  com- 
mercial interests  absorb  all  others.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, who  may  have  friends  enough  at  hand  to  have  one  for  each 
pSTticoIar  chord  of  his  nature  that  may  be  vibrating,  to  imagine 
now  bitter  in  the  life  of  an  old  settler,  as  the  power  and  need  for 
ooDstant  exertion  diminishes,  may  be  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
oomes  over  him.     In  material  comforts  he  may  have  little  left  to 
deiire.     But  a  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the 
diings  which  he  possesses.    Politically,  intellectually,  socially,  he 
is  conscious  of  being  in  a  closer  atmosphere  than  he  was  born  in. 
Colonial  politics  seem  to  him  petty  and  wearisome.     Facts  and 
ideas  which  are  learnt  in  old  countries  unconsciously,  as  though 
{Hit  of  the  air  we  breathe,  his  children  have  to  learn,  if  at  all, 
ioiperfectly,   laboriously,  by  strong  effort  of   the   imagination. 
He  does  not  return  to  England,  because  he  has  found,  perhaps, 
Ast  old  firiends,  whom  he  has  for  twenty  years  been  longing  to 
tee  again,  will  just  look  up  from  a  newspaper  and  greet  him  as 
if  he  had  been  away  a  week.     And  so  he  cherishes  in  his  soli- 
tdLe  the   old   memories,  the   old  associations,  as   things  very 
pncioiis  to  him.     In  these  things  we  do  not  speak  at  random  or 
oa  die  report  of  others.     Again  and  again  we  have  seen  proofs 
<f  theraloe  ftet  upon  a  chance  link  with  England.     A  member 
<f  a  family  who  is  in  the  Navy  will  be  an  oracle,  an  Admirable 
CiidktiOD,  among  his  family.     He  stimulates  their  eagerness  to 
vdoome  all  that  comes  from  *  home,'  and  he  does  not  yield  a 
vUt  in  the  pride  he  takes  in  his  colony.     The  colony  is  to  him 
whrt  his  county  is  to  a  Yorkshireman.     Are  impulses  and  in- 
soch  as  these  to  be  ignored  or  quenched  r 
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We  do  not  underestimate  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  re- 
adjustment of  our  colonial  relations  at  this  eleventh  hour.  As 
Lord  Grey  has  pointed  out,  there  must  be  some  reciprocity  in 
them.  The  colonists,  if  they  wish  to  retain  the  privileges,  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  burdens,  of  British  citizenship.  Our  belief 
and  hope  is  that  the  party  in  the  Australian  colonies  which 
prefers  isolation,  protection,  or  ^parochialism,'  to  immigration, 
fi-ee-trade,  and  such  relations  as  can  alone  permanently  secure 
union  under  a  common  sovereignty,  will  prove  to  be  a  noisy 
rather  than  an  influential  one.  The  Home  Government  have 
still  power  for  good,  if  they  will  only  use  it.  Mr.  Cardwell's 
firmness  in  the  matter  of  Sir  Charles  Darling's  recall,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  clamour  raised  by  the  party  then  in  the  majority  in 
Victoria,  produced  the  best  effects,  and  was  entirely  approved  in 
Australia  generally. 

It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  colonies  to  send  home  Com- 
missioners to  discuss  the  expediency  of  placing  our  relations 
with  them  on  a  better  footing.  We  learn  with  great  regret  that 
the  English  Government*  has  discouraged  their  coming.  Some 
machinery  by  which  the  voice  of  each  colony  could  be  heard  by 
the  Imperial  Government  seems  to  us  to  be  most  desirable.  The 
objections  to  giving  them  representatives  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons  appear  to  be  insuperable.  They  would  be  too  few 
in  number  to  carry  any  weight  on  a  division.  Their  distance 
from  their  constituents  would  make  their  election  or  re-election  at 
periods  of  uncertain  length  exceedingly  inconvenient.  A  more 
practicable  scheme  which  has  been  suggested  is  the  institution 
of  a  Colonial  Board,  to  assist  and  inform  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  to  bear  to  him  a  relation  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
which  the  present  Council  for  India  bears  to  the  Minister  for 
India.  The  Board  might  be  composed  partly  of  nominees  of  the 
Home  Government,  who  would  prol)ably  be  ex-Govemors  of 
colonies,  but  principally  of  Commissioners  from  colonies  or 
groups  of  colonies,  appointed  for  a  period  of  years  at  least 
sufficient  to  give  them  an  insight  into  their  duties.  To  keep  the 
number  of  the  Board  within  working  limits,  several  colonies 
would  have  to  be  grouped,  but  they  would  gain  by  increased 
collective  weight  what  they  would  lose  individually.  The 
responsibility  would  of  course  rest,  as  before,  on  'the  Colonial 
Minister  ;  but  at  least  there  would  be  additional  security  for  his 
being  provided  with  proper  informatioa  We  confess  we  have 
no  patience  with  those  who  adduce  the  mistakes  of  the  Colonial 
Office  as  a  reason  for  throwing  away  the  colonies. 


*  By  a  despatch  dated  8th  Sept.,  1869,  published  in  the  *  Times '  of  17th  Dee. 
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Bat  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  propound  any  one  particular 
scheme,  any  *  Morison's  Pill '  as  a  panacea.  In  what  we  have 
written  we  have  striven  merely  to  contribute  our  mite  of  labour 
towards  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance,  indifference, 
and  misrepresentation,  which  is  choking  the  approaches  to  this 
weighty  question.  Witho]Cit  dogmatism,  the  importance  may  be 
insisted  upon  of  always  having  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
a  Minister  with  special  knowledge  of  his  department,  and  oppor- 
tonity  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  We  must  protest, 
too,  against  the  principle  of  appointing  to  the  most  important 
Governorships  political  partisans  wholly  destitute  of  the  requisite 
experience,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  of  tried  qualifications. 

The  empire  is  in  danger  of  crumbling  to  fragments  from  sheer 
neglect  and   indifference.     Surely  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
save  it  before  it  is  too  late.     Two  at  least  among  leading  states- 
men— Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Carnarvon — ^have  given  indications 
that  they  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.     In  contrast 
with  the  partial  and  one-sided  views  taken  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  New  Zealand  question,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the 
accuracy  and  breadth  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  treatment  of  it  in  his 
letter  of  5th  of  November.     Avoiding  unavailing  criticism  of 
mcasares  which  cannot  be  rescinded,  he  has  addressed  himself 
simplj  to  what   is  still   practicable.     We   know   of  no   sum- 
inaiy   of    the    present   aspect   of  the   New    Zealand   question 
which  in  our  opinion  is  so  succinct,  so  true,  and  so  judicially 
impartial    as  this.      Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Carnarvon  in  some 
neasore  represent   sections  of  political  parties  nearly  allied  in 
opimoii,   whose   concerted  action  would  be  most  natural,  and 
nose  pressure  upon  the  present  Government  would  be  a  valu- 
able counterpoise  to  that  of  the  more  destructive  section  of  minis- 
terial adherents.      In  their  hands   the  question    could   not    be 
degraded  into  a  handle  to  be  used  for  factious  purposes.     Indeed 
it  coold  scarcely  be  made  such,  for,  from  Mr.  Adderley's  pam- 
phlet, it  would  appear  that  the  late  Government's  colonial  policy 
was  as  destructive  as  that  of  their  opponents. 

From  more  than  one  quarter  are  arising  complaints,  remon- 
^laik'es,  and  pleadings.  They  are,  indeed,  confused,  incoherent, 
lad  discordant ;  but  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  real  meaning 
m  them.  The  time  is  past  for  answering :  *  Gentlemen,  till  you 
Ue  agreed  among  yourselves  as  to  what  you  want,  wc,  the 
Government,  will  do  nothing.  We  are  here  to  float  on  the  wave 
of  poUic  opinion,  not  to  move  save  whither  it  carries  us.  We 
cm  destroy,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  there  is  but  one  way  of 
doiflg  diat ;  but  to  sustain,  to  build  up— that  is  a  hard  businesb-, 
and  Aoe  are  many  ways.'  Against  any  such  shrinking  from 
VoL  1S8. — No.  255.  M  responsibilitv, 
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responsibility,  any  such  degrading  conception  of  the  functions  of 
Government,  we  strenuously  and  earnestly  protest  To  lead, 
and  not  to  be  driven ;  to  give  form  and  expression  to  right  and 
genuine  impulses,  not  to  ignore  them  or  to  drift  amongst  them ; 
to  discern  and  seize  the  latent  elements  of  union,  not  of  disunion ;. 
is  the  true  ambition  of  a  statesman. 


Aet.  VII. — 1.  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By 
Archbishop  Manning,  2nd  Edition.     London,  1866. 

2.  Tfie  Reunion    of  Christendom.      By   the   same.      London, 
1866. 

3.  The  Centenary  of  St.  Peter  and  the  General  Council,     By  the 
same.     London,  1867. 

4.  The  Authority  of  Doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  not  Defini' 
tions  of  Faith.     By  W.  G.  Ward,  D.Ph.     London,  1866. 

5.  When  does  the  Church  speak  Infallibly^     By  T.  F.  Knox, 
of  the  Oratory.     London,  1867. 

6.  Idealism  in  Theology.     By  H.  L  Ryder,  of  the  Oratory. 
London,  1867. 

7.  Peace  through  the  Truth.     By  Rev.  T.  Harper,  S.J.    London, 
1866. 

8.  The  Pope  andtlie  Church.  By  Rev.  P.  Bottalla,  S.J.   London. 
1868. 

9.  Pope  Honorius.    By  the  same.     1868. 

10.  The  Apostolical  and  Infallible  Authority  of  the  Pope.  By 
F.  X.  Weninger,  D.D.,  Missionary  of  l]be  Society  of  Jetus. 
New  York,  1868. 

11.  De  Unitate  Romand  Commentarius.  By  Qement  Schrader, 
S.J.    2  Vols.     Vienna,  1866. 

12.  TVactatu3  de  Ecclesia  Christi.     Auctore  P.  Murray  in  CoIL 
S.  Patric.  ap.  Maynooth  Professoie,  &c.    3  Vols.,  each  in  two- 
parts.     Dublin,  1866. 

13.  The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus  (translated  from  ihB 
German).     London,  1869. 

14.  T/ie  (Ecumenical  Council.  By  Archbishop  Manning* 
London,  1869. 

15.  Is  the  Western  Church  under  Anathema^  By  Edmund  & 
Ffoulkes,  B.D.     London,  1869. 
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HAT  is  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope?  Who  are  the 
advocates  of  the  dogma?  Why  has  the  present  time 
been  chosen  for  defining  it  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Church — ^ia 
other  words,  for  declaring  it  an  article  of  faith  to  be  professed  br 
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all  Christians^  under  pain  of  damnation?     These  are  questions 
which  for  many  reasons  require  a  definite  answer. 

The  writers,  who  have  been  foremost  in  advocating  the  Infalli- 
bilitv  <^  the  Pope,  and  whose  works  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article,  are  all,  with  one  exception,  Jesuits  or  neo- 
Catholics,  and  some  both.  The  episcopate  is  represented  by  a 
neo-Catholic :  the  laity  by  a  nco-Catholic :  the  religious  orders 
that  are  not  Jesuits  by  two  neo-Catholics  of  the  Oratory  (we 
class  them  together  in  spite  of  their  gentle  disclaimers,  as  not 
really  discordant)  :  the  Jesuits  themselves  are  particoloured,  their 
order  having  been  largely  recruited  from  the  neo-CathoIic 
sectioo.  Dr.  Murray,  finally,  who  prides  himself  on  having 
adhered  to  the  method  of  the  schools — in  which  every  argument 
is  mercilessly  squeezed  into  syllogistic  form,  and  met  with  an 
eternal  * disHnguo  majorem*  or  * nego  minorem^  whenever  it  hits 
hard,  may  be  described  as  having  been  specially  retained  to 
moderate  between  old  and  new  Catholicism,  and  to  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles  in  a  way  to  preserve  both. 

These  nine  therefore — four  Jesuits  and  five  not:  five  neo- 
Catholics  and  four  not :  eight  learners,  and  one  teacher,  by  his 
own  confession  a  teacher  of  heresy  not  many  years  since — claim 
to  anticipate  the  mind  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  Church  of  all 
ages  and  land  sin  their  estimate,  and  to  influence  and  precipitate 
iti  decision  on  a  point  which  neither  Pope  nor  Council  ever  has 
been  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  propounding  dogmatically 
till  now:  but  which  according  to  them  Christ  in  reality  re- 
vealed as  of  iiaith  to  His  disciples  in  founding  His  Church. 

Of  coarse  these  writers  will  not  allow  that  they  stand  alone. 
We  do  not  assert  it.  They  have  their  surroundings :  and  they 
have  their  oi^ans ;  but  when  both  are  analysed,  it  is  not  more 
CRtain  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  blended  together  in  their 
lespective  proportions  form  water,  than  that  neo-Catholics  and 
Jcraits  axe  the  joint  constituents  of  the  Ultramontane  school  re- 
neaented  by  these  writers.  The  wire-pullers  of  the  ^  Dublin 
Review'  and  *  Tablet'  as  now  published  in  England,  of  the 
'Univers '  in  France^  of  the  *  Laacher  Stimmen'  in  Austria,  the 
'Katfaolik'  at  Mayence,  and  the  'Civilta  Cattolica'  in  Rome, 
mher  coort  notoriety  than  preserve  their  incognito  ;  and  the  ear- 
fintof  them  started  into  existence  within  memory.  No  catechism, 
■D  thecdogical  manual  of  the  last  generation,  avows  their  opinions. 
Tfaair  opiniona  have  been  growing  into  shape  separately  for 
jnn ;  bot  it  was  not  till  recently  that  they  found  expression  in 
acoHcctive  form.  Tliere  were  2500  Jesuits  in  1838 ;  they  have 
1MB  dun  trebled  since  then :  multitudes  of  those  now  consti- 
^sHaatg  dbe  '  ecchsia  docens '  have  been  trained  in  their  schools ; 
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as  a  general  rule,  their  schools,  their  churches,  and  their  retreats, 
are  the  best  organised  and  most  frequented  of  all;  and  of  all 
works  on  self-discipline  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  their  founder,  are  the  most 
widely  used.  There  has  been  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity 
therefore  for  a  process  of  assimilation  to  have  been  established 
in  the  religious  world  towards  their  principles.  But  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  the  Jesuits  at  head-quarters,  that  is 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces.  The  Jesuits  in  the  provinces 
are  mostly  occupied  with  the  cure  of  souls,  discharging  the 
duties  of  missionaries,  spiritual  guides,  or  schoolmasters.  These 
avocations  necessarily  absorb  much  of  their  time,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  prevented  becoming  as  learned  as  they  used  to 
be  ;  but  then,  having  less  to  do  with  politics  than  they  ever 
had,  they  can  devote  themselves  more  undividedly  to  their 
religious  duties  than  at  any  former  time,  and  thus  have  become 
more  spiritual.  Political  opinions  they  naturally  cannot  avoid 
forming,  as  intelligent  observers,  wherever  they  are  ;  but  they 
seem  free  to  form  them  ^  ad  libitum  * ;  nor  is  it  essential  for  the 
Jesuits  of  Ireland,  England,  and  France  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
on  each  political  question  of  the  day  in  their  respective  provinces. 
Woe  betide  them  only,  should  they  take  upon  themselves  to 
diflfer  from  their  brethren  at  head-quarters  on  any  question  that 
concerns  them  there  I  The  absolutism  against  which  Mariana 
protested  so  vehemently  in  his  curious  and  scarce  work  on  the 
defects  in  the  government  in  his  Order*  has  become  a  habit 
of  300  years'  standing :  and  these  are  not  days  in  which  religious 
bodies  that  have  any  care  for  their  own  continuance  can  afford 
to  split  upon  fundamental  principles.  The  society  never  existed 
but  with  its  head-quarters  in  Home :  and  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  anywhere  else  than  in  Rome  would  be  to  the  Society, 
what  the  Pope  anywhere  else  than  in  Rome  would  be  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits  in  the  provinces  are 
therefore  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Jesuits  of  Rome — who, 
besides,  constitute  the  pick  of  the  whole  body ;  and  the  Jesuits 
of  Rome  to  the  exigencies  of  their  position  there.  They  are 
well  assured  that  the  preservation  of  their  entire  property  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  are :  and  therefore  tDoagh 
no  part  of  the  ^ Curia'  themselves,  and  without  any  love  lost 

*  'Des  grands  d^faulB  qui  sont  en  la  forme  da  gouyemement  des  Jfniites^' 
printed  at  Paris  in  1625,  but  with  the  place  suppressed  in  the  title-page ;  then  in 
Tol.  ii.  of  the  '  Mercnre  J^uitique.*  The  Jesuits  got  it  condemnea  in  1631,  hot 
not  as  bein^  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  In  the  Spanish  edition  of  1768  are  tome 
reluctant  witnesses  from  the  Jesuits  themselves,  both  to  its  authorship  and  Hs 
positions  in  general. 

between 
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between  them  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary,  nevertheless  to  the 
oatsider  they  must  always  appear  animated  by  the  same  prin- 
dples ;  professors  of  such  unmixed  and  uncompromising  Toryism: 
as  was  unknown  in  England  even  under  the  Stuarts.  The 
question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  they  can  no  longer 
afiord  to  see  treated  as  an  open  question,  they  must  battle  for  it 
with  their  lives ;  all  that  they  have  in  the  world  would  not  be 
worth  a  day's  purchase  when  that  is  gone.  Hence  they  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  dogma  which  it  would  be  heresy  to  deny ; 
as  such  they  have  pressed  it,  wherever  their  influence  extends ; 
as  such  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  new  school.  Papal  infalli- 
bility, for  the  fulness  with  which  it  is  professed  in  the  same 
school,  is  not  indebted  half  so  much  to  the  Jesuits  as  to  the  neo- 
Catholics.  Those  who  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  Pope  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  on 
discovering  their  mistake  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  as  the 
rice-gerent  of  God :  those  who  had  come  to  consider  themselves 
the  most  miserable  of  all  men  for  having  in  early  life  taken  their 
stand  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  upheld  reason  as 
a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  faith,  said,  ^What  a  magnificent 
diing  it  would  be  for  mankind  in  these  latter  days  to  have  a 
teacher  on  earth,  easy  of  access  and  patent  to  all,  who  can  never 
err:*  and  they  had  hardly  said  this,  before  their  enthusiasm 
exclaimed  in  the  same  breath,  ^  Why,  there  he  sits  enthroned  in 
tbe  Vatican  I ' 

Soch,  then,  is  the  school  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Its 
political  development  is  due  to  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  ;  its  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  to  the  neo-Catholics  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  two  events  that  had  most  to  do  with  its  formation  were 
De  Rossi^s  assassination  and  Dr.  Newman's  secession.  One 
part  of  its  history  begins  with  the  return  of  the  Pope  from 
Gaeta :  and  whether  it  has  already  culminated,  or  has  yet  to 
colminate  in  the  Council  now  sitting,  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
sfier  another,  the  horizon  is  studded  with  writers  in  defence  of 
die  Syllabus  and  Encyclic,  all  writing  S.J.  after  their  names. 
Nobody  suspects  the  Pope  of  having  composed  these  documents  ^ 
it  has  teken  years  to  educate  him  into  accepting  them :  had  De 
Roni  lived  to  complete  his  task,  they  would  never  have  been 
wtitten  at  all.  Even  now  his  Holiness  allows  two  different  inter- 
nratatioiis  of  them  to  be  current,  and  will  not  say  which  he  prefers 
kbnself.  Will  they  be  accepted  at  all  by  the  Council  in  any 
will  they  be  accepted  in  the  sense  designed  by  their 
1?  The  extent  of  their  acceptance  their  authors  are  well 
most  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  papal  infallibility 
cm  be  probabuised  by  the  neo-Catholics ;  and  the  neo-Catholics^ 

on 
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on  their  side,  well  know  they  can  hope  to  carry  nothing  without 
the  Jesuits.  Each  goes  beyond  the  other  in  advocating  its  own 
favourite  dogma;  but  as  neither  can  expect  to  be  successful 
unless  both  are,  each  is  prepared  to  defend  the  position  of  the 
other  as  its  own. 

Why  is  it  that  Dr.  Ward  is  found  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Syllabus  and  Encyclic  ?  Not,  certainly,  because 
he  holds,  or  ever  held,  such  doctrines  himself  by  choice;  but 
because  he  believes  in  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
who  promulgated  them.  Why  do  the  editors  of  the  ^  Civilta ' 
laud  Archbishop  lilanning's  utterances  on  papal  infallibility,  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  teaching  of  Father  Perrone,  but  because  Uiey 
feel  that  if  the  Archbishop  can  maintain  his  ground,  the  Pope 
will  shortly  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  tem- 
poral power,  in  a  way  to  necessitate  its  acceptance  and  advocacy 
by  all,  under  pain  of  damnation  ? 

Just  at  this  point  it  was  that  the  Court  of  Rome  fell  in,  and 
headed  the  demonstration.  Cautious  and  procrastinating  in  general, 
it  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  for  it  to  act  with  decision  and 

{iromptitude,  or  accept  the  alternative  for  certain  of  losing  all. 
t  never  had  placed  any  such  faith  in  either  Jesuits  or  neo- 
Catholics  previously  to  this  as  to  trust  them  implicitly ;  but  being 
reduced  to  its  last  card,  and  obliged  to  play  or  Uirow  up  the 
game,  it  not  merely  secured  their  services,  but  departed  from 
its  usual  reticence  so  far  as  to  let  its  own  wishes  be  known.  A 
special  advantage,  it  has  been  for  some  time  whispering  in  epis- 
copal circles,  might  accrue  from  the  course  proposed.  The  strip 
of  territory  remaining  to  the  Pope  might  be  made  doubly  sure  to 
him,  by  a  new  charter  infinitely  more  durable  than  parchment, 
could  it  be  but  engraved  on  the  consciences  of  successive  ages  once 
for  all.  That  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope  should  be  matttf 
of  life  and  death  to  his  Court  is  not  surprising.  A  celibate 
bishop  might  live  in  affluence  on  what  a  Court  would  starve. 
Shorn  of  his  revenues,  his  first  step  would  be  to  break  up  his 
establishment,  and  where  would  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  a  system  so  peculiar  go  for  employment?  The  Roman 
Curialist  disestablished  is  a  fell  prospect;  hence  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  last  Prince-Bishop  is  already  part  of  his  creed, 
why  not  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Church  as  well  ?  All  other 
means  have  been  tried  and  failed.  Even  the  '  non  possumus '  of 
the  reigning  Pope  cannot  bind  his  successors.  Seven  years 
ago  the  bishops  were  pointedly  reminded  of  that  other  clause  in 
their  oath,  binding  them  ^  to  assist  the  Pope  to  retain  and  defend 
the  royalties  of  St.  Peter  against  all  comers ; '  and  their  answer 
was,  *  We  recognise  the  civil  princedom  of  the  Holy  See  as  a 

thing 
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thin^  necessary,  and  manifestly  instituted  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  tfie  -present  state  of 
4rffatrSy  that  civil  princedom  is  required  for  the  good  and  free 
government  of  the  Church  and  of  souls.'     This  was  as  much  as 
they  could  be  brought  to  say,  and  it  was  not  enough.    The  world 
went  on  as  though  they  had  never  spoken.     Nobody  was  roused 
into  action  by  what  they  said.     They  limited  their  statement  to 
-actualities,  and  would  not  pronounce  upon  eventualities.   Neither 
the   Curialists,  nor  the  editors  of  the  ^  Civilta  Cattolica '  could 
have  considered  their  property  worth  a  year's  more  purchase 
after  the  bishops  had  spoken  than  it  was  before.     Stronger  argu- 
ments must  be  tried  if  it  was  to  be  saved  at  all.     Let  papal 
infallibility  be  declared  a  dogma,  and  let  the  first  utterance  of 
the  infallible  Pope  be  to  declare  his  temporal  princedom  a  matter 
of  faith  likewise,  or  the  next  thing  to  it,  ^  so  that  the  denial  of  it 
would  involve  great  sin ; '  then,  among  the  200,000,000  of  his 
obedient  children,   would  there  not  always  be   some  hundred 
thousand  at  least  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  what  had  thus 
authoritatively  been  imposed  on  their  consciences  ? 

'  Yon  will  all  remember,'  says  Archbishop  Manning  to  his  clergy,* 
'  when  the  intention  [of  holding  this  Council]  was  first  made  known. 
It  was  when  the  two  years  of  the  convention  were  expiring ;  when 
all  human  help  was  departing  from  him,  and  men  thought  the  time  was 
tome  for  the  downfidl  of  the  temporal  power.  The  French  armies  were 
to  be  withdrawn  in  December,  1866.  Then  it  was  that  the  Holy 
Father  invited  the  bishops  of  the  world  to  surround  him  in  Eomo,  in 
ime,  1867.  .  .' 

And  Dr.  Weninger  to  the  same  efiect : — 

'  If  np  to  this  the  Church,  enlightened  and  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet^  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  define  this  right  and  privilege 
of  the  Boman  Pontiff  it  does  not  follow  that  the  time  will  never  come, 
and  that  the  present  may  not  be  the  very  one  that  will  induce  her  to 
do  so.  And  indeed  some  circumstances  might  lead  us  to  suppose  so, 
when  we  consider  that  the  enemies  of  the  Chiurch  now,  more  than 
ever,  direct  their  principal  fory  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
In  ttying  to  deprive  him  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  they  really  try 
to  waaken  his  spiritual  authority.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
efatything  should  be  done  to  strengthen  his  position,  especially  in  his 
flpizttoal  dominion.' f 

Hence  *  the  500  bishops '  who  •  surrounded '  him  on  the  cen- 
tenary, in  enumerating  the  various  objects  for  which  they  bad 
piayed  five  years  before,  took  particular  care  to  mention  his 
'dril  princedom'  first;  *led  by  this  faith  and  these  feelings, 

•  •Ccntenarf,'  p.  9.  t  P.  356. 

most 
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most  Holy  Father  ...  we  rendered  our  due  testimony  to  the 
suhlime  office  you  bear,  and  gave  public  expression  to  our 
prayers  for  you,  for  your  civil  princedom,  and  the  cause  of 
right  and  religion.'  *  They  had  taken  their  cue  from  his  Allo- 
cution, and  this  had,  of  course,  been  arranged  for  him.  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  we  are  told  by  the  *  Dublin  Review,  't  acting  avow- 
edly as  Pius  IX.'s  mouthpiece,  sent  to  all  bishops  the  well- 
known  Syllabus,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  all  Catholics  are 
bound  (debent)  to  hold  most  Jirmly  that  doctrine  concerning  the 
Roman  Pontiff's  civil  princedom  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
six  pontifical  acts  there  mentioned.  In  these  Acts  Pius  IX. 
teaches,  that  this  princedom  was  ordered  by  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Pope  might  have  that  liberty  which  is  required  for  his 
spiritual  office  (No.  1)  ;  which  is  necessary  for  the  flock's  salva- 
tion (No.  2) ;  that  the  princedom  has  a  spiritual  character  from 
its  relation  to  the  Church's  good  (No.  3)  ;  that  all  Catholics 
should  unite  against  any  eSorl  to  overthrow  it  (No.  4) ;  that  the 
aggressive  ac^  of  its  assailants  arc,  de  jure^  plainly  null  and 
void  (No.  5)  ;  that  Victor  Emmanuel's  spoliation  of  the  Roman 
territory  was  nefarious  and  sacrilegious  (No.  6).'  In  the  same 
way,  ^  Cardinal  Caterini  writing  by  Pius  IX.'s  command,'  to  a 
priest  who  had  denied  ^  the  necessity  and  fitness '  of  the  Pope's 
civil  princedom,  enlarges  on  the  inviolability,  fitness,  and  neces- 
sity— the  strict  necessity, — of  this  princedom.  He  urges  that 
the  doctrine  rejected  by  the  priest  in  question  had  been  taught 
by  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  bishops ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  and  that  to  reject  it  is  to  incur  the 
dread  sentence  pronounced  on  those  who  refuse  to  hear  the 
Church.  The  Curia  supports  the  Syllabus,  because  the  Syllabus 
supports  the  Curia. 

Such  is  the  veritable  character  of  the  school  before  which  this 
council  of  700  prelates,  originally  summoned,  we  believe,  to 
devise  means  for  re-uniting  Christendom,  is  expected  to  fall 
prostrate.  It  is  a  coalition,  in  fact,  rather  than  a  school ;  a 
struggle  for  temporalities  under  the  mask  of  principles  ;  a  stroke 
of  diplomacy  to  save  a  patrimony.  The  Court  of  Rome  for 
once  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  Roman  Jesuits;  the  Roman 
Jesuits  issued  the  met  dHordre  to  their  brethren  in  the  provinces ; 
all  the  fiery  zeal  that  was  beginning  to  bum  feebly  for  want  of 
materials  for  combustion  in  neo-Catholic  circles,  was  fanned 
into  fervid  writing ;  and  all  the  hectoring  that  could  safely  be 
ventured  upon  was  administered  to  those  who  stood  aloof,  looked 
coldly  upon,  or  opposed  the  movement     In  some  places  evea 


♦  *  Centenary/  p.  31.  f  Jnlj*  18C9,  p.  231. 
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the  confessional  is  said  to  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  associates  among  the  laity.  Persons  were  encouraged 
to  bind  themselves  by  a  secret  oath,  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
favourite  dogma  by  all  the  means  at  their  command.  No  wonder 
that,  as  the  Council  approached,  their  friends  and  followers  should 
have  become  more  and  more  outspoken.  But  it  has  been  a  fatal 
mistake  in  their  policy  to  have  claimed  for  themselves  and  their 
principles,  so  long  beforehand,  a  representative  character  which 
thej  never  possessed. 

To  jndge  from  the  numbers  who  subscribe  to  them,  the 
assimilating  powers  of  their  organs  cannot  be  great ;  on  the 
inordinateness  of  their  avowed  principles  we  shall  dilate  pre- 
sently, when  we  have  stated  them  first  in  their  own  language, 
explained  wherever  necessary  from  their  own  works. 

^It  is  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,'  says  Father  Knox,  '  that  the 
bishops  of  the  universal  Church,  under  the  Pope,  are  infallible  in 
their  pronouncements,  when  they  speak  as  teachers  of  the  faith  to  the 
flock  of  Christ.  It  matters  not  whether  they  teach  collectively,  as 
they  do  when  they  are  assembled  in  Ecumenical  Council,  or  whether 
they  address  individually  the  several  portions  entrusted  to  each.  What 
they  all  teach  in  either  way  is  infallibly  the  truth,  provided  always 
that  their  teaching  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  tho 
forereign  Pontiff  their  head.  Pertinaciously  to  deny  this  would  be 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  heresy,  and  to  forfeit  tho  hox)e  and  name  of 
Christian.  It  is  not,  however,  of  faith  that  the  Pope  alone  is  infidlible 
~4hat  is  to  say,  it  does  not  involve  the  sin  of  heresy  to  deny  the  per- 
sonal infallibihty  of  the  Pope.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  infalli- 
liOity  has  not  as  yet  been  formally  declared  by  tho  Church  to  bo  a 
dogma  of  the  faith,  and  contained  in  the  revealed  deposit.  But  there 
are  many  traths  of  which  we  may  be  certain,  though  we  cannot  have 
tibe  highest  kind  of  certainty  concerning  them,  that  of  divine  faith. 
And  again,  there  are  doctrines  which  the  Church,  for  prudential  rea- 
fiODi^  may  not  have  seen  fit  to  brand  by  a  distinct  sentence  as  erro- 
neous ;  but  about  which  she  has  so  clearly  manifested  her  mind  that 
die  cannot  be  said  to  regard  them  oven  as  tolerated.  Such  a  one  .  •  • 
ii  fbe  opinion  denying  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility.  .  .'* 

Father  Knox's  reading  of  history  is  that  this  opinion  was  un- 
known till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  evoked'  by  the 
Western  schism,  in  which,  *even  the  learned  and  holy  were 
divided  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  which  of  the  rival  claimants 
of  the  papal  dignity  was  the  true  Pope.'  That  everybody,  till 
diCQ,  btelieved  the  contrary ;  that  *it  took  root  almost  solely  in 
Vnace;'  that  it  culminated  in  the  4th  of  the  Gallican  Articles 
of  1682,  which  runs  thus :  ^  In  questions  of  faith  the  principal 

♦  P.  15. 
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part  belongs  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  decrees  concern  all 
and  singular  Churches ;  but  his  judgment  is  not  unreformable, 
unless  the  consent  of  the  Church  be  added  thereunto.'  That  it 
was  in  that  shape  forthwith  *  reprobated  by  the  Holy  See ;'  and 
that  after  the  address  published  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  on  his  accession,  and  accepted  by  them,  '  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  respect  for  Gallicanism '  (by  which  he  means 
this  opinion)  ^  or  to  treat  it  as  a  tolerated  doctrine.  The  sove- 
reign pontiffs  repudiate  it  The  Catholic  episcopate  practically 
rejects  it  The  greatest  theologians  qualify  it  as  in  their  opinion 
indirectly  opposed  to  the  revealed  faith.  It  is  hardly  to  be  met 
with  even  in  the  schools.  The  only  persons  who  still  advocate 
it  are  politicians  and  statesmen  who  unhappily  know  too  well  its 
value  as  a  vantage  ground  whence  to  assail  the  Church.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  them.  As  for  ourselves,  we  will  not  fear  to  profess 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics  everywhere,  with  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  and  with  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  personally  infallible,  whenever,  as  our  Divinely  ap- 
pointed pastor,  he  feeds  and  teaches  the  universal  flock.'  * 

This,  then,  is  their  position  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  stop  and  take  breath  here,  as 
we  have  some  way  further  to  go.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
has  been  a  revealed  doctrine  from  the  first;  had  never  been 
denied  or  called  in  question  till  the  fifteenth  century ;  has  been 
asserted  over  and  over  again  in  such  express  terms  by  popes, 
admitted  so  uniformly  by  bishops,  and  maintained  by  theolo- 
gians, that  it  might  be  added  to  the  creed  of  the  Church  at  any 
moment  as  a  new  article ;  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
taught  as  such  hitherto,  being  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  ordered 
to  be  propounded  to  the  faithful  as  such  under  anathema  by  the 
Church,  in  other  words,  by  any  Council  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Pope,  or  by  the  Pope  alone — for  this  is  what  they  mean  by 
the  Church.  Had  any  Pope  done  this  already,  without  waiting 
for  a  Council,  it  would  have  been  taught  as  an  article  of  faith 
now.  Under  existing  circumstances,  says  Dr.  Weninger,  *we 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  general  council  of  all  the  bishops 
assembled  round  him,  in  order  to  consider  the  grievous  wants  of 
our  age,  and  the  means  to  meet  them,  the  present  supreme 
Pontiff  should  make  use  of  their  practical  influence '  f  •  •  •  ^ 
do  this  for  him,  subject,  of  course,  to  his  approval.  Meanwhile 
let  all  consider  themselves  debarred  from  disputing  against  what 
has  been  the  belief  of  the  Church  for  so  long,  and  is  so  soon 
likely  to  be  made  heresy  to  deny. 

♦  P.  23.  t  P-  357. 
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Before  going  anj  fartliery   let  us  understand  clearly  what  it 
is  they    are  talking   about;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
infallibility?     Father   Knox,*    whom  we  had  always  supposed 
a  middle-aged  man,  tells  us,  that  *•  our  first  parents   in  Paradise 
were  incapable  of  forming  an  erroneous  judgment.      Though 
there  were  many  things    of  which  Adam    was    ignorant,    he 
knew    with    absolute    certainty   the    limits    of    his   ignorance, 
md  whatever  he  did   know    he   knew   infallibly.'  .  .  .  Father 
Knox  had  this  doubtless  from  Adam  himself,  and  Dr.  Murray 
cannot   hereafter  refer   to   him   but   as   one   of  the   gravest  of 
aatbon.     The  Dr.,  on  his  own  part,  is  content  with  sober  prose, 
when  he  speaks  to  the  point     ^  Infallibility,'  he  says,t  '  as  it 
exisCs  in  the  Church,  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive :  passive 
in&Jlibility  is  what  we  attribute  to  the  Church  at  large,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  preserved  free  from  all  doctrinal  blemish,  so  as 
nerer  in  matters  of  faith  to  profess  or  believe  what  is  erroneous.' 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  shows  subsequently,  %  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  passive :  ^  As  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart 

10  the  body  through  the  veins ;  as  the  vital  sap  insinuates  itself 
into  the  whole  tree,  into  each  bough  and  leaf  and  fibre ;  as  water 
descends  through  a  thousand  channels  from  the  mountain-top  to 
die  plain  ;  so  is  Christ's  pure  and  life-giving  doctrine  diffused, 
flowing  into  the  whole  body  through  a  thousand  organs  from  the 
aedbia  docens.^  •  .  .  This  brings  us  to  *  active  infallibility,  or 
that  of  the  pastors  or  teachers,'  by  whom  he  understands  the 
luhops  only,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  in  or  out  of  council, 

11  the  case  may  be.  Now  this  active  infallibility,  contrasted 
widi,  and  distinguished  from,  inspiration,  he  defines  to  be  §:^'  that 
qwcial  Providence  and  Divine  assistance  by  which  the  Church 
is  kept,  in  teaching  and  defining,  free  from  all  doctrinal  error.' 
h  is  with  this  species  of  infallibility,  as  will  be  seen  readily,  that 
we  hare  been  concerned  all  along;  and  as  yet  we  have  been 
dealing  with  opinions  expressed  on  th*  subject  in  which  it 
residesi  in  contradistinction  to  the  objects  over  which  it  extends. 
These,  we  shall  see  presently.  Dr.  Murray  and  his  friends  arc  for 
spieading  over  as  wide  a  range  as  fancy  can  picture  ;  what  we 
save  to  do  first  is  to  challenge  their  starting-point.  ^  IIcc  sunt 
fmaiarum  theologorum,  nan  ecclesice^  says  Dr.  Murray,  ||  of  some 
pronooncements  in  advance  of  his  own ;  let  us  enquire  whether 
WB  same  may  not  be  said  of  his  own  as  well.     In  the  first  place, 

has  the  Church  ever  declared  or  defined  her  own  infal- 
?     In  which  of  her  canons  or  definitions  is  infallibility 
Gbined  for  the  *ecclesia  docens^  and  distinguished  in  so  many 

•  P.  L  t  Di«P«  3U.,  n.  3.  t  N.  15,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Ward,  p.  83 

{  N.  25.  U  Disp.  XX.,  n.  117. 
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words  from  that  of  the  whole  body  ?  *  The  Council  of  Trent,' 
sajs  Archbishop  Manning,*  'was  a  council  of  recapitulation.' 
As  it  said  nothing  at  all  on  this  subject,  we  may  assume  that  it 
could  find  nothing  elsewhere  to  recapitulate,  and  shrank  from 
oflfering  anything  of  its  own.  Once,  and  but  once,  in  the  cate- 
chism purporting  to  be  its  epitome,t  we  read :  *  As  this  one 
Church  cannot  err  in  handing  down  the  discipline  of  faith  and 
morals,  the  Spirit  of  God  being  her  guide,  so  all  other  self- 
styled  Churches,  influenced  by  the  devil,  must  necessarily  be  in- 
volved in  errors  of  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  most  deadly  kind  ;* 
where,  plainly,  the  contrast  intended  is  between  the  true  Church, 
as  a  whole,  and  its  counterfeits.  Most  people  will  be  ready  to 
grant  that  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  infallible ;  in  other  words, 
will  never  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  true  faith,  or  embrace 
vice  for  virtue.  But  many  will  be  no  less  unanimous  in  con- 
testing a  position  that  would  draw  the  line  so  sharply  between 
the  *  ecclesia  dace/is  *  and  *  discens,^  as  to  consider  active  infalli- 
bility a  prerogative  reserved  to  the  former :  and  still  more,  that 
would  limit  die  '  ecclesia  docens '  to  the  episcopate.  *  Summiis 
Pontifez  et  episcopi  soli  sunt  ecclesia  docens,'  says  Dr. 
Murray ;  i  but  instead  of  referring  us  to  a  learned  contemporary 
for  countenance,  he  should  have  proved  his  point.  We  cannot 
accept  it  without  proof.  What  he  says,  further  on,  §  of  the  com- 
missions given  by  our  Lord  to  St  Peter  alone,  and  to  the  eleven 
Apostles  afterwards  including  St.  Peter,  may  be  cogent  enough ; 
but  is  it  not  also  true  that  our  Lord,  in  *  appointing  other 
Seventy,'  gave  them  a  commission  likewise,  ||  summed  up  in 
these  momentous  words :  '  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me  ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me :  and  he  that  despiseth  me 
(lespiseth  Him  that  sent  me.'  Bishops  and  presbyters  in  Dr. 
Murray's  Church  are  commonly  reckoned  as  one  order,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  public  teaching  in  every 
church  is  done  by  preabyters,  it  seems  extraordinary  to  consider 
the  ^  ecclesia  docens '  complete  without  them,  and  reckon  them 
among  the  learners.  IT 

Bishops  alone,  we  grant,  were  summoned  to  the  first  general 
council  by  Constantino ;  and  bishops  alone  have  been  considered 
members  of  a  general  council  in  their  own  right  ever  since  ;  stiU, 
in  the  account  given  of  what  we  may  call  the  model  council, 
the  very  first  thing  we  are  told**  is,  that  *the  Apostles  and 
elders,*  or  *  presbyters,'  came  together — and  not  the  Apostles 
alone — ^for  to  consider  of  this  matter  : '  and  then,  finally,  when 

♦  *  Centenary/  p.  83.  f  Part  I..  Art.  ix.,  c.  19.  J  Disp.  xi.  16. 

§  N.  48,  et  9€q,  ||  St.  Luke,  x.,  1-10.  ^  Disp.  xvi.,  17. 

♦♦  Acts  XV.,  6,  23,  and  25. 
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the  decree  was  drawn  up,  it  ran  in  the  name  of  the  ^  Apostles, 
elders,  and   brethren'  assembled,    as   though,    if  infallible,   its 
infallibility  depended  upon  the  joint  and  concurrent  action  in 
dieir  several  callings    of  all  present      The  letter  of  the  most 
considerable   synod   in   antc-Nicene  times — that   of  Antioch, 
A.D.  269,  whose  bishop  having  been  convicted  of  heresy  by  one 
of  his  own  presbyters,  was  deposed  there — ^is  addressed  similarly.  * 
Dr.  Murray  remarks,*!*  with  more  point  than  he  seems  to  hiivc 
realised  himself,  that  there  were  frequent  disputes  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  on  the  titles  that  should  be  given  to  it,  one  of  those  proposed 
being,  ^  universalem  ecclcsiam  repnesentans.'   This  was  opposed, 
he  sayi^  resolutely  both  by  the  legates  and  by  the  Pop?,  on  the 
ground   principally   that   no   general    councils,  cxce])t    that   of 
Constance,  whose  case  was  peculiar,  had  ever  before  assumed  it. 
Hieir  precedent  was  admitted  to  have  the  force  of  law,  and  was 
Colloweid.      Will    Dr.  Murray  allow  us  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
why  they  may  have  shrank  from  assuming  it?     Their  instincts 
may  have  deterred  them  from  arrogating  to  be  more  than  they 
were;  for,  unquestionably,  no  councils  in  which  bishops  only 
iit  and  vote,  can  ever  represent  the  whole  Church  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  whole  Church  was  represented  by  that  of  Acts  xv.:|: 
Conscious  of  their  defective  representation,  it  may  be,  general 
oooncils    further   abstained   from    pronouncing   themselves    in- 
Ulible;  nor  are  their  decrees  understood  to  be  generally  binding 
mtil  they  have   been   received   by  the  whole  Church.     Paj)al 
confirmation,  even  when  expressly  conveyed,  has   not  always 
teemed  their  reception  without  controversy.     The  authority  of 
die  3rd  and  4th  Councils  was  hotly  disputed  in  the  East,  and 
that  of  the  5th  and  7th  in  the  West,  long  after  they  had  been 
i^pproved  by  the  Pope.     The  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  Florence 
to  this  day  have  never  been  formally  received  in  France.     Those 
who  framed  the  Gallican  Declaration  of  1682  never  meant  in 
tbeir  4th  article  to  exempt  general  councils  from  the  operation 
of  the   law  which  they  laid  down  there  for  the  Pope.     They 
nefer  meant  to  imply  that  the  decrees  of  general  councils  were 
not  reformable  to  the  same  extent  that  his  were,  '  till  the  consent 
of  the  Church  had  been  added  thereunto.'     As  we  have  touched 
on  this  article,  let  us  say  farther  before  quitting  it,  (1)  that  wc 
haTe  never  seen  it  condemned  separately  by  any  pope ;  (2)  that  it 
haa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  assertion  of  the  '  Rvgale ' 
or  of  the  superior  authority  of  a  general  council  to  that  of  the 

*  Eosd).,  E.  H.,  Tu.  30.  t  Disp.  xvi.  14. 

t  The  *iSn»fitf  fidcUum'  was  never  adequately  supplied  in  general  councils  l>y 
■a  CBpoor,  or  his  vice-gerents,  onwards  from  that  of  Nicsca ;  still,  even  their 
serred  ai  a  salatar^  check  upon  episcopal  impetuosity  now  and  then. 
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Pope  contained  in  the  other  three  ;  (3)  that  it  cannot  be  cited  in 
evidence  of  the  sole  difference  between  the  Gallican  and  Ultra- 
montane theories  being  that  the  former  made  episcopal  can' 
cnrrence  necessary  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  for  it  is  the 
consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  not  merely  that  of  the  bishops^ 
which  is  stipulated  for  in  this  article.  Father  Knox  and  Dr. 
Ward  can  be  minimisers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  when  it 
suits  their  purpose.  *  I  consider/  says  the  latter,*  *  that  all  my 
reasoning,  or  very  nearly  all,  possesses  the  same  force  for  Galli- 
cans  as  for  Ultramontanes,  if,  whenever  I  speak  of  a  papal 
declaration,  they  will  but  add  their  characteristic  qualification ; 
if  they  will  consider  me  to  speak  only  of  such  a  papal  declara- 
tion, as  has  been  accepted  expressly  or  tacitly  by  the  Catholic 
episcopate.'  The  difference  between  Gallicanism  and  Ultra- 
montanism  is  easily  bridged  over  at  this  rate  ;  and  Dr.  Ward  is 
convinced  by  what  has  fallen  from  the  French  bishops  recently 
that  even  this  distinction  is  at  an  end.  ^  Another  inference,'  he 
saysjt  '  is  at  once  deducible  from  the  passages  which  we  have 
quoted  [from  them].  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  well-known  letter 
to  the  supreme  Inquisitor  in  Spain,  says  that  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibility, in  his  teaching  ex  cathedra,  is  received  everywhere 
except  in  France.  Now  the  extracts  just  given  show  most 
clearly  that  this  exception  no  longer  exists.  .  .  .  The  French 
])i shops  speak  of  our  doctrine  as  quite  rudimental :  as  familiar 
to  all  Catholics:  as  contained  in  the  very  Catechism.'  .  .  . 
Either  the  French  bishops  have  been  misrepresented  by  Dr. 
Ward,  or  he  must  be  content,  in  future,  to  accept  their  teaching 
as  his  own.  That  not  only  they,  but  all  other  bishops  of  his 
communion  have  long  been  gravitating  towards  his  thesis,  from 
the  mere  circumstances  of  their  position,  we  are  not  the  least 
inclined  to  deny.  As  honest,  as  practical  men,  it  is,  in  fact^ 
what  they  cannot  help  doing :  Gallican  bishops,  above  all 
others,  after  having  accepted  the  entire  reconstruction  of  their 
Church  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  in  deference  to  the  behests  of 
a  despot  usurper:  Gallican  and  all  other  bishops  without 
distinction,  as  many  as  have  pledged  their  fidelity  to  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  head  and  his  successors  in  these 
words :  %  *  The  rights,  the  honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of 
the  holy  Soman  Church,  of  our  lord  the  Pope,  and  of  his 
successors  aforesaid,  I  will  take  care  to  preserve,  defend,  aW' 
ment  and  promote.^  .  .  .  How,  after  swearing  to  a  clause  like 
this,  can  they  avoid  assenting  to  anything  calculated  to  extend 

♦  Pref.  viii.  t  P.  92. 

X  See  their  oath,  given  at  length  in  'Phillpotts'  Letters  to  Batler,'  P.  S44,  of 
the  new  edition.    Marray.    1866. 
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his  prerogatives,  whenever  proposed  to  them ;  or  owning  that 
thej  themselves  have  nothing  but  what  they  derive  from  him  ? 
And  now  that  there  is  practically  no  temporal  power  left  in  the 
Church  but  his,  and  they  themselves  have  so  little   stake    or 
influencey  freedom  or  protection  in  their  own  dioceses,  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that  they  should  all  be  found  swaying  instinctively 
towards  their  centre,  clustering   round   him    for   support,    and 
assenting  to  be  dumb  themselves  in  future,  so  that  they  may 
speak  with  his  mouth?     Practically  their  sole  tie  consists  in 
their  oath  to  him ;  they  are  not  necessarily  selected  by,  or  from 
among,  their  clergy ;  their  local  independence  is  gone  ;  the  civil 
power  abandons  them  to  the  chains  which  their  predecessors  one 
by  one  forged  for  themselves  by  accepting — for  the  oath  exacted 
from  them  was  never  submitted  to  their   collective  vote,  nor 
were  its    clauses   all    inserted    at   once — their   only   protection 
against  the  civil  power  consists  in  union  amongst  themselves, 
which  union,  however,  has  come  to  be  practically  impossible 
vithont    thorough-going   and   unreserved   submission    to    their 
spiritual  head.     They  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  his  mere 
curates  or  delegates;   if  they  stir  hand  or  foot  without  leave 
&om  him  the  g^atest  and  best  of  them  are  liable  to  be  repri* 
manded  like  schoolboys,  to  say  no   more — witness   the   extra- 
ordinary   letter   to   the   Archbishop   of  Paris   in  1805   of  his 
present  Holiness,  which  accidentally  got  into  print  some  months 
agro ;  while  he  constantly  acts  in  their  dioceses  on  information 
received  from  all  manner  of  other  sources  at  pleasure  with  or 
without   their  consent.     Pliable  they  must  needs  be  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  their  position.     Having  submitted  to  his 
*  auetoritatem  in  regendo '  for  so  long  without  limits,  what  diffi- 
colty  can  they  have  in  assenting  to-— rather  what  excuse  can 
they  hare  for  dissenting  from,  his  '  infallibilitatem  in  docendo '  to 
the  same  extent  ?     Representatives  of  the  old  school,  indeed — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  only  the  other  day 
— ^have  constantly  maintained  that  they  have  never  parted  with 
their  independence,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  expressly  reserved  to 
them  in  what  they  swear  by  the  clause  *  salvo  meo  ordine.^     It  is 
like   looking  for  a  needle   in   a   bundle  of  hay  to  find  these 
charmed  words  at  all  there;  and,  when  found,  it  is  plain  to 
resscm   that   they  can   carry  with   them   no   such   magnificent 
nivo.     Whatever  reservation  is  intended  by  them  extends  to  the 
l^oposition  in  which  they  occur — one  of  the  many  things  they 

^  to  do.     *  The  Roman  Papacy,  and  the  Royalties  of  St. 

r,  I  will  assist  them  to  retain  and  defend  salvo  meo  ordine 
against  every  man,'  and  to  no  other.  *  Really  these  three  stout 
wofds  have  a  very  heavy  burden  laid  upon  them,'  ...  as  the 
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late  Bishop  of  Exeter  once  said :  ^  the  usual  function  of  a 
parenthesis  is  to  explain  or  limit  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
sentence,  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  in  which  it  is  inserted.  .  .  . 
"  The  Roman  Papacy,  and  the  regalia  of  St  Peter,  I  will  assist 
them — the  Popes — to  retain  and  defend  salvo  meo  ordine  against 
every  man : "  in  other  words,  to  defend  by  means,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  my  order  as  bishop.  Such  is  the  true 
force  of  salvo  meo  ordine^  which  seems  here  to  mean  no  more, 
nor  less,  than  the  old  exemption  fit)m  personal  military  service 
granted  to  the  clergy ;  .  •  .  the  truth  being  that  this  oath  is 
altogether  of  a  feudal  character.  Its  very  language  is  feudaL 
Among  other  particulars  the  phrase  "  nee  de  novo  infeudaho^ 
applied  to  the  tem]x)ral  possessions  there  supposed,  shows  that 
the  bishops  hold  their  possessions  as  a  feudal  tenure  of  the  Pope. 
The  oath,  indeed,  had  its  origin  not  merely  in  the  feudal  times 
but  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  supreme  feudal 
chief,  of  whom  all  temporal  princes,  even  emperors  and  kings, 
were  feudatories  and  vassals.'  *  This  is  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head  literally. 

The  oath  by  which  all  bishops  in  communion  with  the  Pope 
daily  bind  themselves  to  him,  was  one  of  the  tightest  rivets  in 
the  chain  forged  for  the  Church  by  feudalism  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  one  standing  most  in  the  way  of  her 
freedom  still.  She  is  still  so  far  in  bondage  to  the  false  theory 
that  came  in  with  Charlemagne,  her  bishops  looking  upon  the 
head  of  their  order  as  a  world-wide  suzerain,  and  themselves  as 
his  tenants-in-chief.  They  were  never  accounted,  and  never 
claimed,  in  holier  and  better  times  to  be  the  ^ecclesia  docens* 
exclusively,  as  will  be  shown  further  on ;  and  their  assuming  to 
be  this  in  one  breath,  while  continuing  to  profess  themselves 
feudal  lords  infinitely  more  than  Christian  bishops  in  another, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  discredit  their  pretensions,  or  rather  what  is 
with  so  much  subtlety  pretended  for  them.  The  bishops  being 
the  only  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  directly  en- 
slaved to  the  Pope,  it  has  been  cunning  craft  on  the  part  of 
those  theologians  who  are  bent  on  exalting  his  prerogatives  to 
wheedle  the  episcopate  with  fine  words,  by  proclaiming  it  to  be 
the  ^  ecdesia  docens : '  their  object  in  reality  being  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  it  as  a  mere  scaffold  for  erecting  pinnacle  after  pinnacle 
in  his  honour.  Moreover,  the  true  reason  why  they  have  met 
with  so  little  contradiction,  comparatively  speaking,  among 
their  fellows  hitherto,  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^y,  and 
through  them  even  the  laity,  to  some  extent,  are  no  less  enslaved 

♦  •  Letters  to  Butler/  p.  246. 
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to  the  bishops  than  the  bUhnps  to  the  Pope.  'The  big  chimney- 
sweEp  beats  the  little  chimne)--s weeps,  the  little  chimney-sweeps 
beat  the  donkeys,'  according  to  the  saying  that  vto  were  told  as 
<-hUdren.  All  has  been  steadily  growing  more  and  more  tyran- 
niesl  atu]  coercive,  dictatorial  and  arbitrary,  within  that  Church 
erer  since  feudalism  took  her  under  its  wing,  and  beguiled  her 
di^itariea  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  into  covenant  with  it, 
by  gifts  of  rich  provinces  and  lordlv  manors,  baronial  halls  and 
good  cheer.  Dead  though  it  has  long  been  elsewhere,  it  has 
still  got  a  powerful  grip"  upon  the  Church  that  prides  herself 
on  being  the  freest  and  least  secularised  of  all  Christian  com- 
muDities,  the  tighter  her  dependence  upon  the  arbitrary  will 
of  orte  man,  himself  a  slaiv  in  that  lie  is  a  prince.  All  such 
parsdases  were  unknown  to  the  Cliurch  of  the  Fathers  when 
bishops  and  Pope  were  both  amenable  to  the  canons,  and  boUi 
were  not  above  learning  orthorloxy  from  the  meanest  of  their 
flocks  now  and  then,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  So  much  for 
the  aubjert  in  whom  active  infallibility  resides,  according  to 
these  writers.  Their  premises  and  conclusion  caimot  be  described 
more  aptly  than  by  representing  them  as  one  monstrosity  resting 
upoD  uiotbcr. 

Have  they  been  more  rational  in  enumerating  the  objects  over 
which  the  infallibility  of  the  'ecclesia  docens^  extends?  Let  us 
bear  Father  Knox  once  more,  whose  peculiar  merit  it  is  to 
^>eak  plainest  of  all  without  intending  it: — 

•We  iii»y  now  pass  to  the  second  question :  What  is  the  objoct- 
aikUer  of  the  Chorch's  iniallibilitj — I'.o,  what  precisely  is  the  Rphere 
tritbin  which  she  teaches  infallibly  ?  To  reply  to  this  question,  we 
taxtA  cousult  the  Church  herself.  She  is  Ood'a  ainbHSsador.  She 
oIoM  inotTA /Ac  ejrtent  of  tier  poirae.  Wo  bnve  adtuitted  her  oredon- 
tials,uid  accepted  her  as  Go<l's  envoy.  It  is  therefore  only  roasonable 
tiiAtwe  should  believe  her  word  in  what  she  telle  us  about  the  object 
■ad  scope  of  her  mission.  Whatever  ^ho  declares  to  bo  withm  tbo 
proTtace  of  her  infallibility  at  mvr  teaelier,  most  be  within  it.  If  wo 
prore  that  she  hiu  daimcd  to  Kpf^  iufollibly  on  any  point,  we  have 
proved  that  she  lias  spoken  infallibly  upon  it,'  * 

Father  Knox  had  a  few  lines  before  declared  himself  on  ihr: 
prerious  question  by  saying  'that  the  Church  as  a  leather  i. 
represented  hv  a  twofold  organ,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  alone,  and 
the  Episcopate  actinff  in  union  with  the  stivereign  Pontiff.'  His 
use  of  the  word  'Church,'  therefore,  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  this  passage.  He  means  by  it  the  '  ccc/mia  iloeens,'  and 
nothing  more — that  is,    according    to    him    and    the  school  he 

•  P.  !4. 
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follows,  the  episcopate  in  union  with  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope 
alone  ;  and  the  position  which  he  lays  down  is  that  wherever  the 
Pope,  with  or  without  the  episcopate,  claims  to  be  infallible,  he  is 
infallible.  On  any  subject  whatsoever,  he  must  be  held  to  have 
spoken  infallibly,  let  it  be  proved  only  that  he  claimed  to  do  so. 
In  future,  we  must  be  more  chary  in  our  application  of  such 
phrases  as  '  pernicious  nonsense '  to  ritualism  and  matters  of 
minor  importance,  as  we  shall  want,  very  shortly,  every  one 
of  them  for  characterising  aright  the  devehipments  of  Father  Knox 
and  his  fellows  ;  and  perhaps  even  these  may  not  suffice  for 
resisting  the  new  papal  aggression  with  which  we  are  threatened 
by  them.  At  present,  Roman  Catholic  bishops  meddle  too  much 
by  half  in  matters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and 
they  meddled  much  more  formerly.  What  they  may  do,  or 
rather  endeavour  to  do  should  their  head  be  declared  infallible, 
and  choose  more  and  more  to  speak  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
and  bid  them  and  their  flocks  uphold  his  decisions  under  ana- 
thema, is  a  contingency  which  may  some  day  affect  our  political 
and  social  relations  far  beyond  all  former  experience,  iDasmodi 
as  it  is  absolutely  without  precedent  Neither  Hildebrand  nor 
Innocent  111.,  nor  Boniface  VIII.  nor  Alexander  VI.,  was  con- 
sidered infallible  by  their  contemporaries.  But  when  the  con- 
templated dogma  of  infallibility  shall  have  become  law,  the 
wildest  acts  of  these  Popes  will  have  become  infallible. 
In  the  words  of  Father  Knox,  as  it  has  been  declared  *  erro- 
neous' by  the  reigning  Pontiff,*  that  is  to  say,  in  p<n>alar 
language,  not  far  off  heresy,  'to  deny  the  Church's  right  to 
condemn  all  errors  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  faith  anld  the 
salvation  of  souls;  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  Chnrch's 
infallibility  as  teacher  extends  over  all  truths  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  eternal  welfare  of  manldnd.* 
And  then  he  is  good  enough  to  classify  such  truths  under  six  heads 
for  onr  better  understanding  of  them  ;  the  third,  indeed,  a  com- 
pound of  as  many  as  seven  subdivisions ;  so  that  virtually  there  are 
twelve  in  all,  as  follows :  I.  Truths  explicitly  or  implicitly  con- 
tained in  the  original  Revelation;  II.  General  principles  of 
morality,  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  reason ;  III.  Dc^^matic 
and  moral  facts :  e.  g.  1.  The  precise  sense  of  a  given  book,  or 
passage  of  a  book ;  2.  The  canonisation  of  saints ;  3.  Ordinances 
relating  to  general  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  worship ;  4b  The 
approbation  of  religious  orders ;  5.  The  condemnation  of  secret 
and  other  societies;  6.  Education;  7.  Particular  moral  focts; 
IV.  Political  truths  and  principles;  V.  Theological  condnsions; 

*  P.  28,  in  reference  to  tiie  Munich  Brief  of  1868. 
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VL  Philosopliy  and  natural  sciences.     Dr.  Murray*  and  Father 
Schradert   maintain  the  same  thesis  in  more  elaborate  style. 
There  is  a  homely  proverb  which  says,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam';' 
and  it  administers  a  fitting  rebuke  to  such  pretensions.   Igpiorance 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  is  in  many  cases  at  the  bottom 
of  the  errors  of  this  school,  which  neo-CathoIics,   in  spite  of 
their  previous  training,  fail  to  perceive.     *  When  He,  the  Spirit 
-of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth '{   is  one 
of  the    stock-passages  on   which   it  relies,    ^all    truth'    being 
a  translation  of  the  Vulgate  which  is  *  omnem  veritatem,'  not  of 
the  Greek  which  is  *  rhv  aKri0€iav  iraaav  with  the  article,  and 
means  all  the  truth  of  which  I  am  speaking — all  that  relates 
ta  Me,  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  am  come  into  the  world  ; 
*all  things  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  .  .  have  commanded 
you,'  as  Father  Knox,  with  his  Cambridge  scholarship,  cannot 
help  paraphrasing  when  brought  to  book,  and  accordingly  tells 
ns  that  '  hence  has  come  the  common  definition  that  the  Church 
is  inCallible  in  all  that  she  teaches  regarding  faith  and  morals, 
since  iaith  refers  to  what  we  must  believe,  and  morals  to  what 
we  most   do.'      Whereas,  in   his  account  of  the  object-matter 
orer  which   her   infallibility  extends,   it  is  clear  that  he  was 
implicitly   following   those   wlio,    taking   their   ideas   from  the 
Vnlgate,  and  ignorant  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Greek 
article,  considered  ^  all  truth '  synonymous  with  every  conceivable 
troth  in  this  passage;  so  that  there  was  no  subject  on  which  the 
Church  was  not  empowered  to  pronounce,  and  pronounce  with 
certainty,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  secured  to  her 
upon  all  subjects  alike.     .Those  who  construed  this  passage  thus 
cstraTi^;antly,  were  not  likely  to  be  reminded  of  other  passages 
Tirtiially  prohibiting  her  action  upon  some  subjects  altogether ; 
at,  far  instance,  when  our  Lord  told  the  Roman  governor  em- 
phatically *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;'  §  when  He  told 
His  disciples,  'The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them,  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called 
benefactors ;  but  ye  shall  not  be  so.'  ||     When  He  told  one  who 
nqnested  His  arbitration  IT  on  a  matter  of  earthly  concern,  *  Man, 
who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?'     To  say  that  the 
Chnrch  may  meddle  with  such  subjects  at  all  to  her  advantage 
it  to  afiBrm  that  her  wisdom  occasionally  consists  in  not  following 
Christ;  to  say  that  she  is  guaranteed  by  His  promise  of  the 
Hblj  Ghost  against  error  in  meddling  with  them,  is  to  make 
Christ  a  hypocrite.     Both  positions  are  virtually  maintained  by 
writers.     *  Feed  my  sheep '  is  another  of  their  stock  pas- 

•  IXcp.  xvii.  t  ii.  5,  14.  %  St  John  xvi.  13. 
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sages ;   although    St.   Peter    himself,    the    first    Pope,    in    com- 
mentating upon  it,  reprobated  beforehand  one  of  the  perverse 
renderings  it  has  since  received,   *  Not  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,   but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock,'*    as    St.  Bernard 
reminded  Eugenius  III.,   *  In  his  successisH  non  PetrOy  sed  Con- 
stantino,^     In  other  words,  'Feed  the  flock,*  said  St.  Peter,  *as 
our  common  Master  fed  us,'  not  with  lessons  of  kingcraft  and 
feudal  suzerainty,  politics,  and  worldly  wisdom,  lawless  oppres- 
sion   and    shameless   venality,     merciless    extortion    and    wide- 
spread profligacy,  such  as  the  court  of  the  chief  shepherd  of 
Western  Christendom  had  been  inculcating  by  example  for  the 
last  1000  years,  till  it  became  not  a  proverb  merely,  but  a  science, 
'  philosophia  docens  exempio,'  and  made  absolutism  the  law  of 
Europe,  till  it  was  scotched  by  the  Revolution  of  1789.     What 
is  intended  by  these  writers  in  their  simplicity  is, — we  can  never 
repeat  too  emphatically, — the  authoritative  confirmation  and  re- 
vival,   if  possible,    through   papal    infallibility,   of    this   entire 
system,  condensed  and  adapted  to  modern  times  in  the  Syllabus. 
It  is  notorious  to  everybody  but  the  Pope  and  his  satellites,, 
that   his   powers  of  analysis  have  been  egreg^iously  mis-stated 
and  grossly  over-rated :   mis-stated,   from   undue  exaggeration ; 
over-rated,  from   undue  extension.     Faith  and  morals  are  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  object-matter  of  his  infallibility ;  and  as  under 
faith  is  claimed  all  that  has  been  revealed,  under  morals,  in  the 
same  way,  is  claimed  all  that  has  not  been  revealed :  in  other 
words,  all  that  is  in  the  order  of  Nature,  which  is  absurd.     As 
.\rchbishop  Manning  shrewdly  protested  the  other  day,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Syllabus,  *  He  believed,  if  the  Holy  Father  had 
confined  himself  simply  to  faith  and  to  morality  in  the  ordinary 
personal  sense,  very  little  would  have  been  heard  of  the  Syllabus. 
But  under  the  head  of  morals  he  had  ....  pointed  out  and  con- 
demned all  those  errors  in  political  philosophy  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  morals.    Therefore  the  world  had  been  in  uproar.'    Exactly 
so.     Had  the  Pope  been  content  to  read  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
world  a  lecture  on  faith  and  morals  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  which  are  matters  really  within  his  province,  people  would 
have  listened  to  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  station.    He  set  up 
to  be  dictator,  outside  as  well  as  inside  his  province,  and  could 
not  obtain  a  hearing.     In  justice  to  his  Holiness,  it  should  be 
said  that  on  the  subject  of  morals  in  its  wider  sense  nothing  is 
asserted  in  the  Syllabus  beyond    what  almost  all  the  so-called 
Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  West,  from  the  First  Lateran,  A.I>. 
1123,  onwards,  had  again  and  again  enunciated,  and  the  Europe 
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^  that  then  was '  had  accepted.*  But  this  is  precisely  the  system 
that  was  swej^  away  at  the  Reform  a  tion,  when  '  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  that  are  now  '  were  formed.  In  a  period  of  transition 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  it  is  plain  that  a  great  deal  must 
be  tolerated,  and  even  approved,  that  is  purely  exceptional,  and 
cumot  but  cease  when  the  end  has  been  attained.  Construed  in 
this  way,  we  can  well  afford  to  be  grateful  for  the  intervention 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  on  innumerable  subjects  outside  her 
own  proper  sphere,  to  protect  right  against  might,  and  mediate 
between  her  untutored  children  the  better  by  descending  for  a 
time  to  their  level  and  even  adopting  their  manners.  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  arrogating  for  such  conduct  a  perfection  that 
never  belonged  to  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be  fit  and  obligatory 
toT  all  time.  *  Philosophy  and  natural  sciences,'  for  instance, 
'political  truths  and  principles' — to  revert  to  the  list  of  Father 
knox  —  the  Pope  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  cognisance  of 
both  io  the  Middle  Ages,  when  both  were  lispers  and  unable 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  his  findings  were  respected.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  argue  from  hence  that  his  findings  were  never 
faulty — ^as  in  condemning  Galileo,  for  instance — or  that  such 
sabjects  are  to  be  considered  at  all  times  within  his  com- 
petence because  he  dealt  with  them  then.  On  '  education '  he 
has  much  more  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  speak  with  authority ; 
bot  he  need  not  be  thought  infallible,  surely,  to  be  obeyed  by 
bis  flock.  To  claim  that  he  never  can  be  mistaken  in  ^  con- 
demning secret  and  other  societies '  is  merely  to  acknowledge 
diat  his  denunciations  of  the  Freemasons  and  Carbonari  have 
hitherto  been  disregarded  ;  and  many  Irishmen  would  turn 
Protestants  sooner  than  own  his  infallibility,  should  he  ever 
anathematise  Fenianism.  That  he  never  ^approved  of  a  reli- 
gions Order'  too  much,  or  that  all  the  Orders  approved  by  him 
hare  done  good,  is  more  than  his  warmest  admirers  can  main- 
tain ;  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Murray  is  indignant  with  Canus  f 
for  afluming  *  that  in  his  age  so  numerous  were  the  Orders  blest 
with  Papal  confirmation,  that  he  who  would  maintain  cither 
their  utility  or  necessity  to  the  Church  would  deserve  not  merely 
Id  be  called  imprudent,  but  a  downright  fool.'  *  Canonisation 
of  saints'  and  *  ordinances  relating  to  general  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  worship '  are  two  more  points  on  which  it  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  error :  as  if  to  challenge 
attention  to  the  fabulous  saints — St.  George  of  England  and 
Sl  Denys  of  France,  for  instance — that  have  been  inserted  with 
his  Mnction  into  the  Calendar ;   and  the  miserable  legends,  like 

*  It  VM  hsrdly  £ur  of  '  Janus'  in  his  chapter  on  '  The  Syllabus,'  to  omit  this. 

t  Disp.  xvii.,  No,  225-6. 
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that  of  St  Veronica  and  the  'Santa  Casa,'  several  of  whicli* 
offend  still  in  the  Breviary.  Others  have  commenlftrative  offices 
of  their  own  authorised  bj  his  Congregations,  or  else  been  inter- 
woven into  popular  devotions,  such  as  the  '  Way  of  the  Cross,' 
and  the  '  Rosary :'  the  very  things  that  all  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  Catholics  should  blush  for  and  regret  most,  will,  in 
future,  be  reverenced  by  them  as  having  the  warrant  of  his 
sanction  who  is  infallible. 

Finally,  '  whether  a  book  has  or  has  not  a  certain  definite 
sense,'  as  Father  Knox  puts  it  ;*  whether  a  given  proposition  is 
*  heretical,'  or  simply  *  erroneous;  akin  to  heresy,  or  savouring^ 
of  heresy ;  akin  to  error,  savouring  or  suspected  of  error ;  evil- 
sounding,  or  offensive  to  pious  ears ;   temerarious,  scandalous, 
schismatic,  blasphemous,  impious,  injurious,  contumelious,  cap- 
tious, pernicious,  dangerous,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  or 
false ;'  t  in  all  and  each  of  these  judgments  involving  such  endless 
and  infinitesimal  distinctions  as  even  a  professed  theologian  like 
Dr.  Murray  admits  his  inability  to  'explain,  Christians  are  to  be 
required  to   believe  the  Pope  never  mis-stated  a  single  fact — 
dogmatic  facts,  they  are  to  be  called  from  henceforth — in  order 
that  the  Roman  Index  may  be  no  longer  accused  of  censuring" 
books  for  party  purposes,  or  inventing  epithets  without  meaning* 
for  propositions  which  it  would  fain  condemn  without  law. 

We  gladly  return  to  the  realms  of  history  and  common  tense 
in  concluding  the  subject.  There  are  two  questions  in  reality 
now  pending  between  die  defenders  and  opposers  of  Papal  infal- 
libility, and  not  one,  as  Archbishop  Manning  in  his  latest 
Pastoral  would  have  people  believe.  The  first  is  expressed  in 
the  proposition,  which  he  is  for  making  it  heresy  to  deny,  '  that 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ' — that  is,  the  Pope — *  speaking  ex- 
cathedra  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  cannot  err  ;*  the  second 
is  the  assumption  on  which  the  Syllabus,  and  all  the  documents 
connected  with  it,  proceed,  namely,  that  the  Pope  is  the  appointed 
teacher  of  all  Christendom  by  Divine  right  The  infallibility 
claimed  for  the  Pope  in  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  a  mere 
negative  privilege;  by  the  second,  it  is  made  positive  and  ex- 
clusive as  well,  and  therefore  much  more  formidable.  Of  both 
in  their  order. 

If  we  consult  history  fairly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  a 
very  general  opinion  in  the  Church,  till  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  separated,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  Apostolic  See 
of  the  West,  had  never  embraced  heresy,  but  always  professed 

♦  P.  32. 

t  lb.,  p.  69.    Before  calling  this  a  'jEzed  ierminoiogyy  Father  K.  slioiild  have- 
Btadied  Disp.  xvii.  No.  20  of  Dr.  Murray. 
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and  upheld  the  true  faith.     Exceptions,  indeed,  had  been  taken 
to  the  conduct  or  the  teaching  of  individual  Popes  now  and 
then,  still  these  rarely  went  to  the  extent  of  impugning  their 
faith;    and   while  nobody  could  have  named  two  consecutive 
occopants  of  the  see  of  Rome  whose  faith  had  been  so  much  as 
suspected,  in  the  four  other  great  sees  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,    and   Constantinople,    patriarchs    of  acknowledged 
hetenxloxy  had  again  and   again  succeeded  each  other.     The 
cootimst  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  all  others  in  this  respect 
bad  become  so  marked,  and  the  distinction  between  the  see  of 
RoiBe  and  its  bishop  so  familiar,  that  the  Sixth  Council,  on 
hearing  the  letter  of  Pope  Agatho  read,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  Church  having,  in  virtue  of  its  foundation  by  St.  Peter,  been 
pietenred  free  from  all  error,  far  from  dissenting  from  his  state- 
menty  exclaimed  that  Peter  had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Agatho, 
as  the  Fourth  Council   had  affirmed  of  St  Leo.     This  same 
Sixth  Council,  notwithstanding,  in  a  later  session,  after  care- 
iolly  weighing  the  contents  of  two  letters  of  a  former  Pope, 
Hoocniiis    L,    anathematised    him    as    a    heretic.      Thus    the 
tfarhing  of  one  Pope,  being  orthodox,  was  received  with  accla- 
OHLtions;   the  teaching  of  another  Pope,  being  heretical,  was 
icoated    and  execrated.     No  words   could   elucidate   this  dis- 
dnctioQ  between  the   chair  of  St  Peter  and  its  occupants  in 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  better  than  these  two  sessions  of  the 
Sixth   Council;    nor  any   commentary   trace   more    accurately 
the  extent  of  the  privilege  claimed  for  his  Church  by  Pope 
Agatfao,   than   the    formula   to   which   the    Easterns   had   pre- 
vioiulj  subscribed   at  the   invitation  of  another  of  his  prede- 
cessori^  Hormisdas :  *  It  cannot  be  that  those  words  of  our  Lord 
shonid  be  passed  over,  ^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  boild  my  Chnrch,^  as  they  have  been  tested  by  what  has 
aduallj  taken  place;  the  Catholic  religion  being  kept  ever  in- 
violate in  the  Apostolic  See.'*     The  faith  of  Peter  had  been 
in  his  see:  thus  interpreting  the  words  spoken  to 
bj  our  Lord.     In  questions  of  faith  it  was  assumed,  there- 
ioR^  that  whatever  had  been  the  constant  teaching  of  his  see 
VIS  tive  doctrine,  and  should  be  accepted  by  alL     This  was  the 
Icngdi  and  breadth  of  the  tradition.    It  was  not  that  the  faith  of 
Ua  inrcrasnii  had  never  wavered  or  suffered  eclipse,  as  his  own 
hid,  hit  that  heterodoxy  had  never  been  installed  or  become  per- 
manent in  his  see  ;  and  it  was  a  tradition  strictly  confined  to  the 
Ulh.     There  was  no  such  general  impression  abroad  on  the 
of  morals,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.     Of  the  two^ 

*  JM^  qnoftd  in  Archbishop  Manmng't  last  Pastonl,  pp.  84-7. 
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practice  commenced  rather  by  pointing  the  other  way,  and 
calling  upon  theory  to  take  for  granted — in  most  cases  undefined 
by  revelation — a  perpetual  demarcation  between  the  East  and 
the  West  The  Popes  might  have  their  own  views  on  marriage, 
divorce,  clerical  celibacy,  ritual,  and  so  forth,  and  be  able  to 
impose  them  on  the  West ;  but  to  this  day,  in  making  a  merit 
of  conceding  what  is  called  the  'Eastern  rite'  to  Easterns  cm- 
bracing  their  communion,  they  confess  that  they  could  never 
succeed  in  getting  their  own  ordinances  on  discipline  received 
in  the  East,  do  what  they  would.  The  various  occasions  on 
which  they  attempted  to  do  so,  particularly  when  Constantinople 
was  in  Latin  hands,  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied. 

It  was  false  logic,  therefore,  with  whomsoever  it  originated, 
to  deduce  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  from  the  fact  that  for  nine 
centuries  immunity  from  heresy  had  been  ascribed  to  his  see ;  it 
was  no  logic  at  all,  but  reckless  and  suicidal  assumption,  to 
postulate  that  he  never  could  err  on  the  subject  of  morals, 
because  Christians,  down  to  the  ninth  century,  were  agreed  that 
his  see  had  never  erred  in  matters  of  faith.  Reckless  and 
suicidal  assumption ! — such  as  is  always  apt  to  provoke  inquiry, 
and  inquiry  such  as  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fatal  effects.  The 
Popes  infallible  on  the  subject  of  morals !  when  for  the  last 
thousand  years  they  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  Government  that 
has  been  sinning  against  morality  with  both  hands  all  that  time : 
of  a  Government  that  has  in  so  many  respects  demoralised  Europe. 
They  infallible  on  the  subject  of  morals  I  Read  ^  Janus,'  par- 
ticularly the  three  chapters  on  forgeries ;  read  contemporary 
history  written  by  priests  and  monks  in  their  service  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  Reformation,  and  by  general  historians 
since  then.  Confining  our  attention  to  but  one  of  the  many 
'  black  deaths '  that  they  have  helped  to  spread,  we  say  that  by 
the  encouragement  given  by  them  to  the  circulation  of  spurious 
authorities,  and  to  the  tampering  with  genuine ;  by  the  belief  in 
baseless  legends  and  pretended  miracles  which  they  have  coun- 
tenanced; by  the  unprincipled  dispensations,  which  they  have 
never  scQipled  to  give,  and  sometimes  thrust  upon  men,  from 
oaths  and  promises  of  the  most  solemn  kind ;  and  by  the  au- 
thorised treatment  of  lies  as  venial  sins  in  the  Confessional^ — 
they  have  caused  a  callousness  to  falsehood  and  a  trifling  with 
truth;  a  habit  of  quibbling,  equivocating,  and  deceiving,  to 
become  ingrained,  in  the  sense  of  being  universally  prevalent,  in 
their  communion ;  so  that  truthfulness  has  lon^  been  not  the  rule 
there,  but  the  exception,  whatever  Dr.  Newman-  may  plead. 
Evidently  the  less  said  about  morals  in  connexion  with  the 
Papacy  the  better.     And  how  has  it  kept  the  faith  since  the 
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ninth  century?  It  has  departed,  say  the  Greeks,  from  what  had 
been  till  then  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  whole  Church  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  allowed  the  creed  to  be  inter- 
polated, and  thereby  been  deposed,  ipso  facto,  from  office. 
From  this  statement  the  Greeks  have  never  deviated  througli 
weal  and  woe  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  and  in  our  own 
day  the  important  pendant  to  it  has  been  elicited  from  authentic 
records,  that  a  crowned  head  virtually  decided  the  adoption  of 
the  interpolated  creed  by  the  West  in  the  teeth  of  the  Papacy. 
Protestants  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Papacy  for  three 
hundred  years  upon  similar  grounds.  It  had  overlaid,  or  added 
new  articles  of  its  own  to  the  faith.  Again,  the  same  writer  has 
come  forward  with  a  long  string  of  popes  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  all  prohibiting,  '  ex  catlxedra^  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  creed  as  it  stood  then,  and  among  them 
one  who  proclaimed  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  faith  expressed  in 
that  one  creed  under  anathema— ' The  creed,  the  whole  creed, 
ud  nothing  but  the  creed,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  is  his 
in&llible  programme  to  the  end  of  time.**  Unless  his  sentence 
was  fallible,  is  not  the  force  of  the  Protestant  objection  allowed, 
and  must  not  whole  generations  of  his  successors  be  considered 
to  have  incurred  his  anathema,  till  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  a  profession  of  faith,  has  been  re-affirmed  ? 

As  has  been  observed,  individual  Popes  are  not  wanting  by  any 
means  whose  faith  has  been  impugned,  or  who  have  delivered 
emmeons  judgments  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  to  them, 
or  who  have  contradicted  each  other.  Instances  of  each  kind 
would  be  commoner  and  much  more  patent  than  they  are,  but 
for  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  keep  them 
cut  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  any  fresh  documents  at  the  Vatican  calculated  to  throw  light 
npoo  them  or  add  to  their  number.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the 
missing  link  is  supplied  unexpectedly  by  what  finds  its  way 
iiiti>  print  from  other  archives.  The '  Philosophumena,'  on  which 
so  BiQch  was  written  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  since,  was  a  work 
of  this  kind.  Vagtie  stories  had  long  been  in  circulation  of  the 
lieterodoz  proceedings  of  one  or  more  of  the  Popes  immediately 
sncoeedinff  Victor,  who  died  about  a.d.  200.  The  author  of  the 
'Philosopnnmena  ' — be  he  Origen  or  Hippolytus — has  made 
Aese  diai^ges  specific,  and  brought  them  home  to  Zephyrinus, 
and  possibly  Callistns,  the  next  Pope ;  though  in  his  case  it 
mqf  be  that  a  namesake  is  meantt     Incipient  Unitarianism,  or 

*  *Isths  Weitem  Chnrch  under  Anathema?  *  p.  44. 

t  8st  Ike  'Qnulerly  Beview/  toI.  Ixxxix.,  p.  191 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ThfoJmt,  'Hot.  Fals*  ui.  3. 
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what  eventual  ] J  became  Sabellianism,  is  the  error  which  thejr 
are  said  to  have  helped  to  promote.     The  fall  of  Liberius  is 
admitted  bj  Dr.  Newman,*  and  used  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  Breviary  to  do  honour  to  Eusebius,  one  of  his  flock  who 
stood  firm,  and  whose  festival  continues  to  be  kept  August  14th. 
Though  the  details  of  this  occurrence  are  still  incomplete,  *  there 
is  positive  evidence/  says  M.  Renouf,  *  that  the  Pope  officiallj 
subscribed  a  heterodox  creed ' — the  Second  Sirmian,  as  it  was 
called,   a  thoroughly    Arian   profession;    ^that  he   signed   the 
condemnation   of  St.  Athanasius :    that  he   entered   into   com- 
munion with  the  Arian  leaders,  and  admitted  their  orthodoxy.'  t 
In   the   same   way,    till   the   seventeenth   century,  the   Roman 
Breviary  told  of  die  confirmation  by  Leo  II. — the  Pope  whose 
festival   it  commemorated   on  June  28th — of  the  Sixth  Holy 
Synod,  'in  which  were  condenmed  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Honorius^ 
Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter  :  ^j  unam  voluntatem  et  opercUionem  im 
Domino  Jesu  Christo  dixerunt  vel  predicavenmL*    The  name  of 
Honorius,  M.  Renouf  informs  us,  is   no  longer  found  in  the 
Breviary  :    the   other  names   are  retained.}     Unfortunately  for 
this  Pope,  two  letters  of  his  were  read  out  at  the  Sixth  Council  i 
for  the  first  of  them  he  was  anathematised,  and  cast  out  of  the 
Church  ;  while  the  second,  as  containing  one  and  the  same  im* 
piety,  was  burnt.     Popes  Innocent  L  and  Gelasius  I.  '  declared 
it  to  be  so  indispensable  for  infants  to  receive  communion  that 
those  who  die  without  it  go  stndght  to  hell.     A  thousand  years 
later,  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematised  this  doctrine.'  §    Pope 
Zosimus  ^  bestowed  high  commendation  on  the  profession  of  faith 
of  Celestius' — an  Irish   monk,  accused  before  him  of  Pelagi- 
anism — 'though  it  |^ contained  an  open  denial  of  original  sin.'  | 
Pope  Hormisdas  condemned  the  expression,  *  one  of  the  Trinity 
was  crucified,'  afterwards  allowed  by  his  successor  John  IL  and 
the  Fifth  Council.    Pope  Vigilius  alternately  refused  to  condemn 
the  Three  Chapters — a  name  given  to  some  writings  of  Bishops 
Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas— condemned  them,  forbade  theur 
condemnation,  defended  them  in  part,  retracted  all  that  he  had 
said  about  them  previously,  and   finished    by  confirming   tht 
Fifth  Council,  which  had  condemned  them  during  his  indecision. 
Pope  Stephen  II.  *  allowed  marriage  with  a  slave-girl  to  be  dis* 
solved,  and  a  new  one  contracted:'   Pope  Nicholas  I.  ^assured 
the  Bulgarians  that  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone  was 
sufficient :' IT  each   in   flagrant   contradiction  to  what  all  other 
Popes  have  ruled  before  or  since.     Pope  Celestine  IIL  *  tried  to 

^  * Ariam,'  p.  184.    ,  t  ' Pope  Honorias/  p. 41.    "t  P.  4 ;  eomp.  < Jaaai,'  p. 397. 
§  *  Janiu,'  p.  51.        II  Ibid.,  p.  70.  \  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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loosen  the  marriage  tie,  bj  declaring  it  dissolved  if  either  party 
became  heretical.  Innocent  III.  annulled  this  decision,  and 
Adrian  VI.  called  Celestine  a  heretic  for  giving  it*  *  A  Roman 
Synod,  A.D.  1059,  under  Nicholas  II.,  affirmed  ^  the  Capemaite 
doctrine  that  Christ's  body  is  sensibly  touched  by  the  hands  and 
broken  by  the  teeth  in  the  Eucharist :'  t  the  very  thing  expressly 
denied  in  the  hymn  used  in  all  Roman  Catholic  churches 
OD  Corpas  Christi  Day,  and  composed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Nicholas  III.,  in  expounding  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  *  affirmed 
the  jenonciation  of  all  personal  or  corporate  property  to  be  holy 
and  meritorious;*  and  Clement  V.  renewed  his  ordinance.^ 
^  What  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V.  had  solemnly  commended 
as  right  and  holy,  their  successor,  John  XXII.,  branded,  as 
solemnly,  as  noxious  and  wrong.'  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a  decree 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Armenians  at  the  Council  of  Florence. 
If  what  he  lays  down  there  on  the  form  and  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ments were  correct,  it  would  follow,  amongst  other  things,  not 
only  that  the  Latin  Church  for  a  thousand  years  had  neither 
priests  nor  bishops,  but  that  the  Greek  Church  possesses  neither 
to  this  lionr.§  To  bring  our  instances  to  a  close  :  Pope  Zosimus, 
in  the  fifth  century,  declared  that  ^  to  make  changes  or  conces- 
sions contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  Fathers  was  beyond  even  the 
authority  of  his  see ; '  ||  and  each  Pope,  for  ages  afterwards,  at 
his  election,  swore  solemnly  to  observe  them,  '  usque  ad  uiium 
9fuem*  Had  they  done  so  for  ever,  there  might  never  have 
been  any  schism  in  the  Church ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
decided,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Pope  gave  authority  to  the 
csnoos,  bat  was  not  bound  by  them.  Time  was  when  every 
Pope  swore  allegiance  to  the  Emperors,  and  behaved  to  them  in 
erefj  way  as  befitted  a  subject,  petitioning  them  for  what  he 
wanted,  ^Jlexo  mentis  poplitey  as  Pope  Agadio  says.  Pio  Nono 
is  iior  making  it  heresy  to  deny  that  his  civil  princedom  is  ab- 
aolotely  necessary  to  his  temporal  independence.  Time  was, 
finally,  when  Popes  took  upon  themselves  to  annul  treaties :  for 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia ;  f  to  nerve  the  assassin — for  in- 
William  Parry  ** — by  plenary  indulgences  for  his  intended 
crime;  and  to  depose  sovereigns — for  instance.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Most  we  suppose  them  unclianged  in  these  respects  alone  ?  We 
have  seen  one  Pope  recently  quoted  from  our  State  Paper  Office, 

*  '  Jsaoi,'  pi  S4.        t  lUd.,  p.  55.       t  Ib'i<l>  PP-  57-9*         §  ^^^^'  P-  ^^' 
I  *Ep.  ▼.  ap.  Migoe,  Pfttrol.'  torn.  xx.      A  later  volume  in  this  series  coutains 
^  Imr  DwrmiMt  in  which  the^  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the  Popes  on  their 
dscttn  m  to  be  foand.  f  '  Janns,'  p.  30 

**  lis  the  details  giTen  at  length  in  Mr.  Fronde's  <  Hist,  of  England/  vol.  zi.» 

|ip.iift*si* 

who 
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v&k\  firiMn  then  till  now  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  cried  peccavi 
tur  himself  and  successors.  '  We  know/  said  Urban  Vlll.,  *  that 
we  may  declare  Protestants  excommunicate,  as  Pius  V.  declared 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  ;  and,  before  him,  Clement  VII., 
the  King  of  England,  Henry  VIII. ;  and  all  at  the  instances  of 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Spaniards;  but  with  what  success? 
the  whole  world  can  tell.  We  yet  bewail  it  in  tears  of  blood. 
Iflsthm  doth  not  teach  us  to  tmitcUe  Pius  V.  or  Clement  VIL*  * 

So  much  for  the  assertion  of  Archbishop  Manning,  ^  If  there 
be  anything  for  which  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Church  bears 
witness,  it  is  to  the  stability  in  faith  of  the  see,  and  of  the  sue- 
etssor  of  St.  Peter,*  ^     It  is  far  from  being  even  the  tradition, 
without  limitations,  of  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  called 
Roman   Catholic.     Why,  what  is  the  express  statement  of  his 
ally,  Dr.  Murray ?     'All  theologians  agree  in  this,  that  a  pope 
openly  heretical  is  subject  to  a  council ;  indeed,  the  commonest 
opinion  is  that,  as  a  public  heretic,  he  either  at  once,  or  at  least 
after  judgment  given  against  him  to  that  effect,  ceases  to  be 
Pope.*  X     And  it  was  in  conformity  with  these  views  that  Cardinal 
Turrecremata,  the   pioneer  of  Ultramontanism  in  the   fifteenth 
century,  contended   at  great  length  against  his  opponent  from 
Hatle,  that  John  XXIil.  had  been  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  for  heresy,  rather  than  for  his  other  alleged  crimes.  § 
Hut  Archbishop    Manning  may  reply,  the  tradition    of  which 
he  speaks  is  limited  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontile 
speaking   ^ex  cathedra.^     Without  being  quite  so  confident  as 
Mr.  Renouf,  ||  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  distinction  between  the  Pope  ^ex  cathedra^*  and  the 
\\\yti  as   *  private  doctor '  came  in.     Mr.  Renouf  is  incontro- 
vt^rtibly  right  in  his  statement  that  'the  modem  Ultramontane 
vi«»w  was  not  held  '  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;   the  proof  of  which 
is«  that  much   of  what  was  held   by  the  most  advanced  TJltra- 
uu>ntanes  then,  would  unquestionably  be  called  Gallicanism,  if 
iu»t  bv  a  worse  name,  now.     Cardinal  Turrecremata — the  same 
\^h\kii0  elaborate  work  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
1  \auH*ption  Dr.  Pusey  has  so  unkindly  republished — was  selected 
by  t)u|fenius  IV.  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  uphold  his  pre- 
uilSativt^ ;  and  he  argued  thus,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  hare 
^vIVvwhI  already,  coj^am  Papa — 

^  Khouhl  anything  bo  defined  by  a  Synod,  and  contradicted  by  the 
•\^ml\4io  Hoa  or  tho  Roman  Church,  ....  it  is  clear  that  obedience 

^  Sl«W  INik(wr»  (ForfifHi)  Charles  I.    Italy.    Bandlc  24. 

I  '  li^  ^Kcttiutfiiical  Couucil/  p.  62.    The  italici  are  our  own. 

i  iVn^k  nx,    N,  80.  |§  Colet, « Concil.*  torn,  xviii.,  p.  1478. 

i  '  IV^  Uo4»t>rluiK'  p.  31. 

would 
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would  be  due  rather  to  the  definition  of  the  Apostolic  Sec  than  to  the 
definition  of  any  synodical  assembly  whatsoever.  .  .  .  But  did  it  ever 
happen,  that  all  the  Fathers  of  an  Ecumenical  Council  assembled  una- 
nimously composed  a  definition  of  faith,  from  which  the  Pope  was  tho 
only  person  dissenting,  I  shoidd  then  say  that  people  would  be  bound 
to  hold  with  the  Council,  and  not  the  person  of  the  Pope :  inasmuch 
SB  the  judgment  of  so  many  Fathers,  in  a  single  Ecumenical  Council 
though  it  be,  would  seem  deservedly  to  be  preferred,  in  matters  of 
&ith,  to  the  judgment  of  a  single  man.     And  with  this  agrees  excel- 
lently tho  gloss  on  chapter  '*  Anastasius"  of  the  19th  Distinction.  .  .  . 
But  shonld  it  ever  so  happen,  that  on  a  matter  relating  to  the  faith 
die  whole  Conncil  should  lay  down  the  doctrine  by  means  of  express 
testimonies  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Pope  refused 
to  accept,  obey,  or  stand  by  it,  but  pertinaciously  contradicted  what  had 
been  openly  declared  part  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  would  come  to  be 
Kgaxded  by  the  Council  as  a  heretic,  and  as  any  other  who  had  erred 
from  the  faith :  in  short,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  in  his  4th  book,  '*  by 
having  ceased  to  be  Pope  through  heresy,  less  than  the  least  of  the 
fiftthfuL"  .  .  .'♦ 

The  hypothesis  is  that  of  a  General  Council  duly  assembled ; 
with  the  Pope  for  its  President  therefore ;  and  of  the  Pope  then 
embracing  error ;  in  that  capacity  therefore.     Is  this  a  position 
that  Archbishop  Manning  would  like  to  defend  before  Pio  Nono  ? 
But  again :    '  Tlie  infallibility  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  speakin": 
ez  caUiedra^  was  not  contradicted  till  the  preludes  of  the  so-called 
Reformation  began  to  work.'  t     It  was  not  contradicted,  simply 
because  it  was  not  affirmed  :  false  statements  are  not  usually  con- 
tradicted   before  they  are  made.     Mr.  Renouf  has  asserted  no 
more  than  the  truth  in  his  postscript.  X     But  Mr.  Renouf  is, 
according    to    Father   Botalla,    'a    layman,   who,   without    any 
solid  foundation  of  theological  study,  comes  forward  to  caution 
Cadiolic  theologians  ....  that  there  is  not  a  single  Father  who 
favours  the  Ultramontane  theory  of  Papal  infallibility  ....  and 
that  Ultramontanism  is  of  recent  date.'§   ....    And  it  seems 
at  him  more  particularly  that  Archbishop  Manning  directs  his 
•erene  rejoinder  that  *from    the    Council    of   Florence   to    the 
Coimcil  of  Trent  the  denial  of  it  was  confined  to  the  opinions  of 
a  handful  of  men,'  ||  and  his  serener  rebuke  to  '  the  handful  of 
Cadbolics  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Vicar 
of  Jesos  Christ  speaking  ex  cathedra^  now.     To  both  therefore, 
and  to  Father  Botalla  particularly,  we  commend  the  perusal  of  a 
SDuIl  historical  tract  on  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  by 
the  only  Jesuit,  except  Mariana,  known  to  fame  as  a  professed 

•  Oolet,  ihid,  p.  1467.  t  *  Centenary,'  p.  66.  t  PP-  27-40. 

^'Fspt  Hoooriiw/  Pref.  p.  vi.  (|  *  (Ecumenical  Coancil/  p.  42. 

historian^  ^^ 
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historian — and  Mariana  both  shared  his  opinions,  and  his  getting 
into  trouble  for  them  likewise — Louis  Maimbourg,  who,  after 
stating  his  subject  with  the  utmost  fairness,  proceeds  :— 

'  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  Catholic  doctors  are  divided.  For  tiie 
greater  number  of  the  Ultramontane  doctors,  especially  the  fuaaoB  car- 
dinals, Cajetan,  Baronins,  and  Bellarmine,  ¥rith  all  the  writeiB  who 
follow  thorn,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Pope,  whenever  he  declares 
solemnly  by  his  constitutions  to  all  the  faithful  what  they  ought  to 
believe  on  any  disputed  point,  cannot  in  any  way  be  mistaJcen.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  infinite  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
doctors  of  their  times,  as  Gerson,  Major,  A 1  main,  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris,  so  often  and  so  highly  praised  by  the  Popes :  and 
all  France,  as  is  confessed  even  by  Spanish  doctors,  Navarre,  Victoria, 
and  John  Calaia ;  Denis,  the  Carthusian ;  Toetatus,  Bishop  of  Avila, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  8t.  Matthew,  and  in  the  second  part  of  his 
'<  Defence;"  Thomas  Illyricus,  the  Franciscan,  in  his  *' Buckler " 
against  Luther,  dedicated  to  Pope  Adrian  VL ;  the  Cardinals  of  Cusa, 
Cambray,  and  Florence;  the  Bishops  of  France  in  their  AsBembly 
representing  the  Grallican  Church;  .tineas  Silvius,  before  he  was 
Pope ;  Adrian  YL,  while  Professor  at  Louvain«  in  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  "  Sentences,*'  reprinted  at  Bome  without 
any  change  by  his  order  when  Pope ;  and  a  thousand  other  very 
Catholic  doctors  of  the  Universities  of  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
the  Netherlands,  admirable  defenders  of  the  primacy  of  tiie  Pope; 
all  of  whom,  I  say,  maintain  that  he  is  not  infallible,  unless  when  pro- 
nouncing in  a  Greneral  Council,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  ChorcL'  * 

The  Jesuits  have  done  themselves  anything  but  credit  in  their 
recent  lucubrations  on  this  subject  wherever  they  meddle  with  his- 
tory, Dr.  Weninger  in  particular.f  And  Archbishop  Manning, 
before  talking  of  the  *  handful '  dissenting  from  him,  now  or 
formerly,  should  have  made  sure  of  not  being  challenged  in  re- 
turn to  count,  if  he  could,  on  the  fingers  of  more  than  one  hand, 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  in  this  country  who  erer  pro- 
fessed their  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  before 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Even  Milner  shrinks  from  inculcating 
it  in  his  ^  End  of  Controversy.'  Dryden  attests  the  general  sen- 
timent against  it  much  earlier  in  'The Panther  and  Hind.'  It  is 
disclaimed  by  Gother  and  Chal  loner,  Alban  Butler  and  De  la 
Hogue ;  vehemently  denounced  by  Berington,  Charles  Butler,  and 

♦  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  66,  et  teq. 

t  E,g.^  he  talks,  p.  lo6,  of  the  18th  Nieene  Oanon,  affinning  <  that  the  Chureh 
had  reserved  all  cases  of  importance  to  the  Holy  See :  *  p.  107,  of '  a  2M  Nicene 
CanoD,'  dedariLg  that  '  the  incumbent  of  the  Roman  See,  acting  as  Christ's  Vice- 
gerent, is  the  head  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  St.  Peter  was:'  p.  335,  of  a  (Aousafid 
bishops  assembled  at  Kimini : '  p.  336,  of  the  '  Menea,'  or  Greek  Breviary,  as  one 
Charch-bistorian,  and  Calistns,  the  father  of  Nicephoms,  as  another.  His  superiors 
should  have  sent  him  to  school  before  letting  him  write. 

the 
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tiie  aothor  of  the  *  Classical  Tour/  whose  historical  account  of  it 
in  his  third  volume  tallies  exactly  with  that  of  Louis  Maimbourg 
and  Mr.  Kenouf.     In  conclusion,  it  was  publicly  declared  by  the 
Roman  CatLolics  of  England  and  Ireland  en  masse  to  be  no  part 
<if  their   faith,  in  order  to  reassure  their  countrymen  in  passing 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Acts.   And,  as  before  the 
Reformation,  it  could  be  shown  equally,  from  irrefragable  evi- 
dence^  that  nobody  believed  the  Pope  infallible,  except  in  the 
jmae   in  which  infallibility  means  no  more  than  sovereignty — 
^  ^s  J^g^t  ^  nW  pasjugie  * — which  Count  de  Maistre  *  saw  at  a 
^ance  was  the  only  view  of  it  that  would,  square  with  history  and 
conunoQ    sense — Archbishop  Manning   in   distinguishing   one 
firom  the  other,  and  claiming  both  for  the  Pope,  will  go  down  to 
posterity,  for  good  or  for  ill,  as  literally  the  first  prelate  in  Eng- 
land, since  its  Anglo-Saxon  conversion,  of  sufficient  depth  intel- 
iectoally   and  illumination  spiritually  to  discover  and  formulate 
the  oainipotent  dogma  by  whose  magic  influence  Christians  are 
to  be  chloroformed  from  all  doubts  henceforth,  and  enabled,  at 
die  trifling  cost  of  a  letter  by  post,  to  ensure  themselves  against 
possible  error  on  every  conceivable  subject 
Nor  is  this  all.     The  infallible  Pope  will  not  wait  till  he  is 
1,  bat  will  open  his  mouth  when  he  thinks  fit    He  will  speak 
ai  all  sabjects  with  equal  authority,  and  tell  all  men  their  duty. 
He  claims— or  rather  Archbishop  Manning  claims  for  him — a 
BontiTe  no  less  than  a  negative  privilege ;  to  be  not  our  supreme 
e  merely,  but  universal  teacher.     On  this  point  it  is  that  we 
rel  so  little  has  been  said  hitherto.     The  Syllabus  has  been 
roundly  enough ;  but  of  the  principle  which  underlies  it, 
is  as  much  at  variance  with  revelation  as  with  our  experi- 
both  in  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  order,  we  have  not 
'«  jet  met  with  any  direct  criticism.    Our  own  exception  to  it  is 
^Attit  confounds  infallibility  with  inspiration,  and  arrogates  for 
Ity  the  very  privilege  which  had  .been  expressly  set  on  one 
for  ind  ividuals.    On  all  matters  that  are  not  purely  stationary, 
general  rule  is  that  individuals  instruct  systems,  and  not 
or  their  officers  individuals.     When  St  Paul  bids  the 
*  prophesy  acccording  to  the  proportion  of  the  faith,'  he 
(diem  investigate  what  is  the  true  meaningof  Holy  Scripture  by 
one  passage  against  another,  and  not  fix  their  attention 
any  so  exclusively  as  to  make  them  forget  others  of  equal 
^,  and  destroy  the  symmetry  that  belongs  to  all.     The 
»p)e  that  underlies  the  Syllabus  shows  that  the  Romans  of  our 
tames  have  discarded  this  rule,  as  it  rests  upon  the  assump- 

♦  *  Du  Pape,*  c  1. 

tion 
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tion  that  the  promises  made  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  constitute 
the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  which  it  so  happens  that  there 
are  just  two  or  three  passages  elsewhere  asserting  even  higher 
privileges  for  others ;  and  therefore  as  Scripture  cannot  be  self- 
contradictory,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  either  set  of  passages 
correctly,  we  must  weigh  them  against  each  other,  and  strike  the 
balance  between  them.  '  Marvel  not,'  said  our  Lord  to  Nico- 
demus,  '  that  ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  .  .  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,'  *  Here 
is  a  privilege  plainly  not  limited  to  a  single  person  or  class  of 
persons,  but  thrown  open  to  all — '  every  one,'  as  it  is  said,  *  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit.'  And  the  same  Evangelist  who  records  this 
conversation  appends  this  striking  corollary  to  it  of  his  own  in 
the  first  of  his  Epistles.  ^  Every  one  that  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin :  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  and  he  cannot  sin 
(lit  ^crr^)  because  he  is  born  of  God.'t  And  St.  Paul  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  if  purposely  to  complete  the 
idea — 'The  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  yet  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man.'  {  Place  the  passages  containing  the  promises 
made  to  St  Peter  side  by  side  with  these  passages,  and  see  which 
are  the  strongest  and  the  plainest  In  which  of  the  privileges  said 
to  have  been  conferred  on  St  Peter  do  we  read,  '  He  cannot  sin,' 
or  '  He  judgeth  all  things  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man'? 
But  these  were,  literally,  the  very  privileges  claimed  for  his  suc- 
cessors by  those  who  first  dabbled  in  Ultramontanism — sinlessness, 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Dictates  of  Gregory  VII.' :  *  Qubd  Romanns 
Pontifex,  si  canonice  fuerit  ordinatus,  meritis  B.  Petri  indabi- 
tanter  efficitur  sanctus ; '  sovereignty,  by  the  author  of  the 
Pseudo-decretals:  *  Qubd  a  nemine  judicatur.'  Hence,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  each  of  these  passages  from  St  Paul  and  St 
John  were  once  supposed  to  apply  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter 
par  excellence.  Modern  commentators  saw  what  a  stretch  this 
was  ;  so  they  either  left  them  unexplained,  or  strove  to  distort 
them  into  consistency  with  their  own  theories. 

'The  spiritual  man/  says  the  Jesuit  commontator,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  'judgeth  all  things,  in  so  far  that  in  plain  matters  of  ^Eiith  ho 
will  adhere  strictly  to  the  creed,  and  condemn  all  errors  opposed  to  it 
But  should  the  subject  he  a  difficult  one,  the  same  prudence  will  dic- 
tate to  him,  as  having  been  not  yet  sufficiently  taught  by  the  Spirit 
himself^  to  have  recourse  to  his  superiors;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  beg  her  to  decide  for  him :  for  she  plainly  is 
spiritual,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  judg^  all  thuigg 
by  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  promised  to  St  Peter  and  his  soo- 
cessors.' 


♦  St  John  ill  8.  f  iu.  9.  t  ii.  15. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  we  interpreted  the  promises  made  to  St.  Peter  in  this 

&shion,  and  referred  them  to  the  individual  Christian  equally 

with  the  Pope^  what  would  be  said  ?     Obviously  what  St  Paul 

means  is  that  *  the  spiritual  man '  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind 

suggested  by  the  Jesuit,  but  act  upon  the  inspiration  that  he  felt 

within  him  as  his  supreme  guide.    History  assigns  both  passages 

a  meaning  which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  see  taking  place  day 

after  day  around  us  in  the  order  of  nature:  for  revelation  and 

nature  proceed   upon   the   same  laws,  and  very  little  can    be 

affirmed  of  the  spiritual  world  that  is  not  borne  out  by  what 

occars  in  the  natural    We  say,  then,  that  in  both  worlds  it  is  by 

means  of  individuals  that   systems  are  formed  and  unformed, 

broken  np  and  regenerated — by  individuals  we  mean,  persons 

belonging  to  no  one  class  in  society — and  that  the  infallibility  or 

sovereignty,  put  it  in  which  form  you  will,  that  is  claimed  for 

systems  and   their   hierophants,  is   purely  negative,  while  the 

genins  of  the  natural  man,  or  inspiration  of  the  spiritual,  for  both 

names   are   so  far  synonyms,    is    a  positive   and   constructive 

quality*     Governments,  arts,  and  sciences,  all  were  due  to  the 

dS>rts  of  individuals  in  their  origin  :  and  their  administrators  or 

professors  work  them  in  accordance  with  received  principles,  and 

exCTcdse  the  power  of  a  veto  in  determining  what  is  and  what  is 

not  consistent  with  usage  or  existing  law.    But  men  of  genius  are 

bom  one  after  another,  as  Providence  may  decree,  to  reverse 

what  has  hitherto  been  accounted  law,  or  develop  changes  in  it, 

or  commence  gradually  superseding  it   by  a  completely  new 

mtena.     And  then  it  is  that  there  are  strifes  and  struggles  in 

ereij  constituted  society :  its  powers  that  be  pronouncing  almost 

isnuiably  in  favour  of  ancient  customs  and  hereditary  modes  of 

dumght :  but  genius  invariably  prevails  at  last,  advancing  with 

die  firm  tread  of  a  martyr  to  whatever  ordeal  is  interposed  between 

it  and  its  mission,  and  works  out  the  general  good  in  spite  of  all 

csiril  and  opposition  of  an  ungrateful  age. 

So  it  is  in  the  spiritual  world  with  inspiration.  The  business 
of  the  hierarchy  is  to  preserve  order  in  the  Church,  administer 
the  costing  ritual,  and  act  as  a  negative  check  upon  thought  and 
on  matters  strictly  within  its  own  province.  But  its  highest 
of  active  sovereignty  or  infallibility  amounts  to  no  more 
tinii  a  Teto.  It  is  a  touchstone  for  testing  true  metal,  but  the 
tme  metal  which  it  tests  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  another,  and 
is  all  OQtward  respects  a  rival  agency,  because  not  of  its  choice 
aor  beholden  to  it.  '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth '  .  .  .  . 
so  it  is  with  the  Spirit  It  will  not  be  restricted  in  its  operations 
to  wmf  order  of  men :  it  will  not  be  excluded  from  any.  High 
statieBS  it  will  adorn  sometimes,  but  it  springs  more  frequently 
VcL  128.— iVb.  255.  o  from 
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from  the  ranks  :  a  deacon  at  one  time,  a  monk  at  another,  a  lay- 
man, or  woman,  or  child  at  another,  are  commissioned  to  teach 
bishops  their  duty.  One  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  is  to  be  rarely 
recognised  at  first  in  its  real  character ;  it  is  often  opposed,  {oc 
there  are  counterfeits  of  it  abroad  at  all  times,  and  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  it  and  them  has  not  been  made  easy.     It 
seems  never  in  its  element,  unless  when  fighting  its  way  through 
prejudice,  resistance,  and  obloquy:    but  opposition,  instead  of 
daunting,  only  confirms  it ;  and  authority,  when  forced  to  suc- 
cumb  to   it,   is   commonly  supercilious   enough   to   adopt   its 
discoveries  without  acknowledging  them.    Let  Roman  CaUiolics 
investigate  Church-histories  on   their  own   principles,  and  see 
whether  Popes  or  individuals  have  been  the  chief  teachers  in 
any  part  of  it ;  which,  in  short,  have  done  most  in  forming  the 
system  to  which  they  profess  so  much  attachment     We  are  not 
going  to  confront  them  with  Luther  or  Calvin :  we  will  restrict 
our  illustrations  to  such  as  they  will  not  dispute.     Was  it  Pope 
Silvester  or  the  Deacon  Athanasius  who  indoctrinated  society 
with  those  orthodox  readings  of  Scripture  by  which  Arianism 
was  refuted  ?     Was  it  not  by  a  layman — Eusebius,  afterwards 
indeed    bishop — that    the    errors    of    Nestorius    were    detected 
originally  ?     And  was  it  to  the  teaching  of  Cyril  or  Gelestine 
that  the  Church  was  most  indebted  in  opposing  them  ?     If  St. 
Leo  was  a  great  doctor,  it  could  not  have  been  because  he  was 
Pope,  otherwise  the  same  gift  would  have  shone  forth  in  his 
predecessors  no  less.     And  when  all   the  bishops  of  the  five 
principal  sees  in  the  world  had  become  patrons  or  abettors  of 
Monothelism,  was  not  orthodoxy  sustained  and  eventually  restored 
by  the  preaching  of  two  simple  monks,  Maximus  and  Sophronios  ? 
Let  the  letters  of  Honorius  be  pronounced  ever  so  free  from 
heresy,  can  anybody  pretend  for  a  moment  that  they  contain  any- 
thing  against  the  specific  heresy  on  which  he  was  consulted,  or 
that  the  Church  was  indebted  to  his  teaching  for  its  detection  ? 
Again,  if  asceticism  is  a  virtue,  was  it  suggested  to  Paul  and 
Antony,  the  first  hermits,  by  the  reigning  Pope  ?  or  cloistered 
life,  was  it  not  due  to  Benedict  ?  or  vows  of  poverty,  to  Fnineis 
of  Assisi  ?    Was  it  Eugenius  III.  or  St  Bernard  to  whom  Europe 
looked  for  counsel,  when  both  were  to  be  had :  Gregory  X.  or 
St.  Bonaventure  who   inspired   the  Second  Council  of  LyooSi 
Laines^  and  Salmeron,  or  Paul  III.,  to  whom  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  Justification   are  due?     But  for  the  re* 
monstrances  of  St  Catherine  the  Popes  might  never  have  quitted 
Avignon:    but  for  the  exhortations  of  the  nun  Juliana,  never 
instituted  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christ!,  or  the  train  of  ceremonies 
that  ensued  from  it     All  this  they  must  consider  so  plain  and 

undeniable 
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tindeniable  as  to  be  beyond  dispute.     Benedict  XIV.,  nobody 

donbts,  could  haye  written  a  dozen  syllabuses  in  as  many  sittings, 

witfaont  even  the  help  of  an  amanuensis :  Pio  Nono,  nobody 

believes,  could  have  written  the  Syllabus  of  1864  in  his  best 

days,  uninspired  by  others.     What  is  it  then  really  that  is  sought 

to  be  compassed  by  the  passing  of  this  dogma  ?    It  is  just  this — 

that  the  dominant  party  at  Rome,  which  there  are  those  who  feel 

confident  that  in  future  they  will  always  constitute,  may  inspire 

the  Pope  on  any  conceivable  subject  whenever  they  please,  and 

obtadn  the  '  imprimatur '  of  his  infallibility  for  their  own  opinions, 

or  the  condemnation  of  those   that   conflict   either  with  their 

interests  or  preconceived  theories.     The  Syllabus  of  1864  has 

been  rhe  first  experiment  of  the  kind :    and  if  the  dogma  be 

passed,  it  will  be  followed  by  more,  which  will  probably  make 

less  and  less  noise  as  the  world  gets  used  to  them,  but  will  not 

be  the  less  effectual  for  all  that  in  influencing  the  consciences  of 

fte  fiuthfuL     Nor  will  the  government  of  the  whole  Church  be 

but  a  shade  more  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  clique  than  it  has 

been  for  some  time  past :  custom  forbidding  that  any  Pope  should 

be  chosen  who  is  not  an  Italian:  or  that  the  Italian  cardinals 

dboold  ever  be  in  a  minority:   or  that  any  bishops  should  be 

store  than  the  curates  of  the  Pope :  or  any  priests  more  than  the 

creatures  of  their  bishops. 

If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  becon^e 
lets  and  less  Catholic,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  nay :  she  was  once 
Csdiolic :  the  official  title  given  to  her  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  is 
Bmnan-CathoUc :  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
ibe  may  be  possibly  styled  Papo-Catholic,  or  Jesuito-Catholic,  to 
jKwent  mistakes.  All  this  is  her  own  affair :  she  may  do  as  she 
ViDL  But  should  she  be  contemplating  in  petto  fresh  schemes  of 
a^pesaion  upon  the  world  at  large,  reasserting  any  of  her  mediaeval 
pretensions  or  practices,  Europe  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands 
lady  made.  Italy  is  waiting  for  her  capital — nay,  claims  to  be 
ntin  possession  of  it.  Let  her  claim  be  allowed,  and  let  the 
hpe  mid  bis  level  as  a  subject  once  more.  He  was  tractable 
fiionigfa  for  centuries  as  the  subject  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
bis  infallibility  lay  in  suspense :  should  his  infallibility 
as  insupportable  to  ourselves  or  our  posterity,  as  was  his 
to  our  ancestors,  he  will  prove  still  more  meek  and 
under  a  sovereign  of  a  limited  kingdom  like  Italy, 
be  was  under  the  Emperor  of  the  known  world :  nor  will  it 
tbe  first  time  that  people  will  have  ^  fallen  into  the  pit  that 
ibj  asmde  for  others.' 


o  2  Abt. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.  By  her  Nephew, 
J.  E.  Aosten-Leigh,  Vicar  of  Bray,  Berks.     London,  1870. 

2.  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  *  Our  Vil- 
lage^ Sfc:  related  in  a  selection  from  her  letters  to  her  friends. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.  3  vok.  Londooy 
1870. 

THESE  memorials  of  two  women,  both  of  whom  displayed 
distinguished  and  peculiar  literary  genius,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  English  fiction.  Of  Miss  Austen  it  has  been 
well  said  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  new  test  of  ability  whether 
a  person  can  or  cannot  appreciate  her  novels.  On  their  first 
appearance  they  were  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  poor  and 
commonplace.  But  the  ablest  judges  formed  a  very  difierent 
opinion  of  their  merits.  Lord  M acaulay,  as  we  learn  from  her 
present  biographer,  on  the  authority  of  bis  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan, 
had  intended  to  write  a  memoir  of  Miss  Austen,  with  criticisms 
on  her  works,  to  prefix  it  to  a  new  edition  of  her  novels,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  erect  a  monument  to  her 
memory  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  '  I  have  the  picture  still 
before  me,'  writes  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  his  printed  but  un- 
published recollections  of  his  past  life,  ^  of  Lord  Holland  lying 
on  his  bed,  when  attacked  with  gout,  his  admirable  sister.  Miss 
Fox,  beside  him  reading  aloud,  as  she  always  did  on  these 
occasions,  some  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  of  which  he  was 
never  wearied.'  *  You  mention,'  says  Soutbey,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  ^  Miss  Austen.  Her  novels  are  more  true  to 
nature,  and  have,  for  my  sympathies,  passages  of  finer  feeling 
than  any  others  of  this  age.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'* 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  surpassing  excellence ; 
and  Scott,  at  a  later  period,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  Diary  (March 
14th,  1826)  :— 

'  Bead  again,  for  the  third  time  at  least.  Miss  Austen's  finely  written 
novel  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice."  That  young  hdj  had  a  talent  for 
describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and  characters  of  oidinaiy 
life,  which  is  to  mo  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big 
Bow- Wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  now  going ;  but  the  ezqni- 
site  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace  things  and  duunetens 
interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment  is 
denied  to  me.     What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so  earlj  !* 

But  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  into  any  criticisin  of 
these  novels,  but  simply  to  draw  from  the  interesting  Memoir  bef<»e 

^  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  188  foil.,  and  vol.  zxiv.  p.  352  fbll.. 
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us  such  particalan  as  will  throw  light  upon  their  composition,  and 
•enable  our  readers  to  gratify  the  natural  desire  which  eyery  one 
must  feel  of  knowing  something  of  the  life  of  a  woman  who 
was  as  complete  in  her  quiet  domestic  virtue — as  shy  (it  may 
have  been  too  shy)  in  her  home  simplicity — yet,  as  original 
in  her  racy  humour  as  any  of  the  women  whose  names  are 
ttiroUed  in  the  Golden  Book  of  Fiction. 

Jane  Austen  was  bom  in  1775,  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire, 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  many  children,  who 
made  up  a  singularly  happy  and  united  family.  Her  mother, 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Leighs,  of  Warwickshire,  was  the 
niece  of  Dr.  Theophilus  Leigh,  the  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  wit  enough,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six 
^  lived  to  be  ninety)  to  attract  a  judge  of  wits  no  less  expert 
dian  Mrs.  Thrale : — 

'  We  are  told  he  was  once  calling  on  a  gentleman  notorious  for  never 
•opening  a  book,  who  took  him  into  a  room  overlooking  the  Bath  Boad, 
vliich  was  then  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  of  every  class, 
mying  rather  pompously,  ^'This,  Doctor,  I  call  my  study."  The 
Doctor,  glancing  bis  eye  round  the  room  in  which  no  books  were  to 
be  seen,  r^ied, '  And  very  well  named  too,  sir,  for  you  know  Pope 
ieDs  us,  *  The  proper  ih/dy  of  mankind  is  Man* "  When  my  father 
wmt  to  Oxford  he  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  this 
^ifTP^i***  cousin.  Being  a  raw  undergraduate  unaccustomed  to  the 
Idbita  of  the  University,  he  was  about  to  take  off  his  gown,  as  if  it 
iwe  a  great  ooat,  when  the  old  man,  then  considerably  turned  eighty, 
flttdy  with  a  grim  smile,  ^  Young  man,  you  need  not  strip :  we  are  not 
going  to  fight."' 

Jane  Austen's  father,  the  Rector  of  Steventon,  known  during 
Us  youth  at  Oxford  as  *  the  handsome  Proctor,'  was  a  superior, 
accomplished,  and  learned  man.  Her  mother  'united  strong 
oonunon  sense  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  expressed  herself, 
both  in  writing  and  in  conversation,  with  epigrammatic  force 
and  point'  Her  eldest  brother  James,  Mr.  Austen-Leigh's 
'  r,  '  when  a  very  young  man  at  Oxford,  had  been  the  ori- 
and  ddei  supporter  of  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
^Loiterer,**  written  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  '^  Spectator  "  and 
Jli  successors,  but  nearly  confined  to  subjects  connected  with 
^  University.'  Another  brother,  Mr.  Knight,  '  who  possessed 
«  spirit  of  fervent  liveliness,  which  made  him  especially  de- 
Bgbfnl  tD  all  young  people,'  was  early  adopted  by  a  cousin,  who 
Ukhim  in  possession  of  landed  property  in  Kent  and  in  Hamp- 
•hiR^  and  a  name  to  bear.  A  diird  brother  was  a  clergyman, 
who  took  to  the  Church  late  in  life.    Jane's  two  youngest  brothers 

rose 
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rose  to  the  highest  honours  in  our  sea-service,  at  a  time  when  the' 
English  nary  offered  noble  chances,  but  therewith  demanded  high 
capacities  for  administration  and  decision,  such  as  may  hardly 
occur  in  these  days,  or  in  days  to  come.  Francis  Austen,,  who- 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  was  ^  a  strict  disciplinarian,*  who- 
enforced  his  discipline  without  ^  ever  uttering  an  oath,  or  per- 
mitting one  in  his  presence.  On  one  occasion,'  adds  the  bio- 
grapher, '  when  ashore  in  a  sea-side  town,  he  was  spoken  of  as 
"  the  officer  who  kneeled  at  church."  *  The  honourable  career  of 
these  two  brothers  accounts,  as  her  biographer  observes,  for  Jane 
Austen's  partiality  for  the  navy,  as  well  as  for  the  readiness  and 
accuracy  with  which  she  wrote  about  it : — 

*'  She  was  always  very  carefal  not  to  meddle  with  matters  which  she 
did  not  thoroughly  understand.  She  never  touched  upon  politics, 
law,  or  medicine,  subjects  which  some  novel  writers  have  ventured  on 
rather  too  boldly,  and  have  treated  with  more  brilliancy  than  accuracy^ 
But  with  ships  and  sailors  she  felt  herself  at  home,  or  at  least  could 
always  trust  to  a  brotherly  critic  to  keep  her  right.  I  believe  that  no 
flaw  has  ever  been  found  in  her  seamanship  either  in  "  Mansfield  Park  '* 
or  in  ^  Persuasion." 

Lastly,  our  authoress  had  an  elder  sister,  classically  christened 
Cassandra— a  graver,  less  gifted  woman  than  herself,  but  of 
steady  affections  and  composed  temper,  to  whom  Jane  was  in- 
separably attached  throughout  life,  and  who  appears  to  have 
exercised  no  common  influence  over  her  heart  and  head.  There 
is  something  as  engaging  as  it  is  satisfying  in  such  an  English 
family  picture  as  these  memorials  indicate,  and  the  pleasure 
and  interest  excited  by  contemplating  it,  makes  us  all  me  more 
regret  that  there  exist  no  materials  for  filling  up  the  sketch. 

Jane  Austen  passed  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  in 
her  father's  happy  home  at  Steventon : — 

'  There  was  so  much  that  was  agreeable  and  attractive  in  this  fiunily 
party,  that  its  members  may  be  excused  if  they  were  inclined  io  live 
somewhat  too  exclusively  within  it.  They  might  see  in  each  other 
much  to  love  and  esteem,  and  something  to  admire.  The  family  talk 
had  abundance  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  was  never  troubled  hj  dis- 
agreements oven  in  little  matters,  for  it  was  not  their  habit  to  dispute 
or  argue  with  each  other :  above  all,  there  was  strong  £umly  a^GM^ion 
and  firm  union,  never  to  be  broken  but  by  death.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  this  had  its  influence  on  the  author  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  her  stories,  in  which  a  family  party  usually  supplies  the 
narrow  stage,  while  the  interest  is  made  to  revolve  round  a  f&w 
actors. 

'  It  will  be  seen  also  that  though  her  circle  of  society  was  small^ 
yet  she  &und  in  her  neighbourhood  persons  of  good  taste  and  oolti- 
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Tftied  znindfl.  Her  acqiutmtanoe,  in  fact,  constituted  the  very  class 
from  which  she  took  her  imaginiury  characters,  from  the  member  of 
parliament,  or  large  landed  proprietor,  to  the  young  curate  or  younger 
midshipman  of  equally  good  &mily ;  and  I  think  that  the  influence  of 
these  early  associations  may  be  traced  in  her  writings,  especially  in 
two  particulars.  First,  that  she  is  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity, 
which  is  so  offensiye  in  some  novels,  of  dwelling  on  the  outward 
appendages  of  wealth  or  rank,  as  if  they  were  things  to  which  the 
initcr  was  unaccustomed ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  deals  as  little  with 
T?ry  low  as  with  very  high  stations  in  life.  She  does  not  go  lower 
than  the  Miss  Steeles,  Mrs.  Elton,  and  John  Thorpe,  people  of  bad 
tute  and  underbred  manners,  such  as  are  actually  found  sometimes 
mingling  with  better  society/ 

An  occasional  visit  to  some  cousins  at  Bath  gave  her  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  customs  of  that  city 
which  enabled  her  to  write  'Northanger  Abbey'  long  before 
she  resided  there  herself.  Another  cousin,  who  had  married  a 
French  nobleman,  and  who  came  to  live  at  Steventon  after  her 
husband  had  perished  by  the  guillotine  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, introduced  greater  variety  into  the  family  circle : — 

'She  was  a  clever  woman,  and  highly  accomplished,  after  the 
French  rather  than  the  Englidi  mode ;  and  in  those  days  when  inter- 
course with  the  Continent  was  long  interrupted  by  war,  such  an 
element  in  the  society  of  a  country  parsonage  must  have  been  a  rare 
ao^oiflition.  The  sisters  may  have  been  principally  indebted  to  this 
ocmsin  for  the  considerable  knowledge  of  French  which  they  possessed. 
She  also  took  the  principal  parts  in  the  private  theatricals  in  which 
the  &mily  several  times  indulged,  having  Uieir  summer  theatre  in  the 
bun,  and  their  winter  one  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  number  of  the  audience  must  have  been  very  limited. 
On  these  occasions,  the  prologues  and  epilogues  were  written  by 
Janets  eldest  brother,  and  some  of  them  are  very  vigorous  and 
amusing.  Jane  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
of  these  representations,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  when  the  last  took 
place.  She  was,  however,  an  early  observer,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
■opposed  that  some  of  the  incidents  and  feelings  which  arc  so  vividly 
painted  in  the  Mansfield  Park  theatricals  arc  duo  to  her  recollections 
of  these  entertainments.' 

Miss  Austen's  first  attempts  at  composition  consisted  of  quiz- 
seal  tales,  written  when  she  was  a  girl,  then  indicating  the  vein  of 
hnmour  so  delicately  yet  genially  wrought  out  in  the  bores,  and 
drolls,  and  coxcombs  of  her  novels.  '  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  pure  and  idiomatic  English  in 
wUch  they  are  composed,  quite  different  from  the  over-orna- 
amted  style  which  might  be  expected  from  a  very  young  writer.' 
Giadually  her  efibrts  become  more  sustained  and  serious,  and  she 

produced 
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prbduced  stories  still  extant,  we  are  told,  in  manuscript,  which 
the  family  have  declined  to  publish,  for  the  present  at  least. 
However  tantalising  be  the  knowledge  that  such  treasure 
exists,  we  hold  the  decision  to  be  wise.  In  the  face  of  the 
indecorous  practice  too  largely  prevalent  in  the  present  day, 
of  exposing  to  common  view  every  scrap,  and  relic,  and  in- 
complete essay  left  by  those  who  have  become  famous  in 
literature  or  art,  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  wholesome  truth, 
that  a  man's  thoughts  are  as  indefeasibly  his  own  property  as 
his  acres,  and  that  the  work  which  he  has  judged  discreet  to 
withhold  from  public  view  from  a  sense  of  its  incompleteness, 
ought  to  be  sacred  from  being  pored  over  and  printed  by  post- 
humous busy  bodies. 

*  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  the  first  of  Miss  Austen's  half-dozen 
novels,  which  will  be  read  so  long  as  any  one  cares  for  English 
domestic  fiction,  was  begun  when  its  writer  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,*  in  October,  1796, — and  completed  in  about  ten 
months.  *  Sense  and  Sensibility '  was  commenced  immediately 
after   the   completion   of  *  Pride   and   Prejudice'  (1797),    and 

*  Northanger  Abbey '  was  composed  in  the  following  year 
(1798).  The  courageous  self-knowledge  which  could  prompt 
and  carry  through  such  undertakings,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  a  noticeable  fact.  These  stories  were  written  in  the 
time  of  supernatural  fiction,  made  popular  by  Walpole's  ^  Castle 
of  Otranto'  and  by  the  writings  of  Anne  RadcliflTe — a  time, 
it  might  have  been  predicated,  when  the  appeal  of  so  delicate 
a  voice  and  so  delicate  a  touch  as  Miss  Austen's  would 
entirely  fail  of  effect  But  we  are  proud  to  believe,  that,  in 
England  at  least,  everything  which  is  real  makes  a  way,  not 
to  be  closed  up,  but  to  be  widened  as  years  go  on,  and 
as  with  them  the  powers  of  comparison  are  developed.  These 
quiet  novels  have  become  classics.  So  much  can  hardly  be  said 
of  many  of  the  works  by  the  other  female  novelists.  By  the  side 
of '  Emma '  and  '  Persuasion,'  '  Evelina ' — ushered  into  fame  by 
a  patron  no  less  authoritative  and  powerful  than  Dr.  Johnson — 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  coarse  and  farcical.  The  Austen  novels  have 
outlasted  the  tales  of  Mrs.  Bennet  and  Charlotte  Smith,  and  that 
kind-hearted,  illicit  Quakeress,  Amelia  Opie ;  though  each  of 
these  as  it  came  was  the  delight  of  novel  readers,  and  all  ap* 
pealed  to  emotions  more  serious  and  to  passions  more  high-flown 
than  can  be  excited  by  the  cares  and  concernments  of  eviny- 

*  Four  yean  younger  than  Miss  Barney  was  when  she  wrote  '  ETelina.*    The 
fable  of  this  novel  being  the  work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  has  been  long  nnce 

•  xploded.  *  Evelina*  was  .published  in  1778,  when  the  aathoress  was  twenty- 
live  years  old. 

•      day 
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daj  people  in  country  villages,   passing  lives  sparingly  marked 
by  sin  or  sorrow. 

The  novels  remained  long  in  manuscript.  ^  Northanger  Abbey  * 
was  sold  in  1803,  to  a  publisher  in  Bath,  for  lOZ. ;  ^  but  it  found 
so  little  favour  in  his  eyes  that  he  chose  to  abide  by  his  first  loss 
rather  than  risk  farther  expense  by  publishing  such  a  work,' 
and  it  remained  in  his  possession  for  some  years,  till  it  was 
booght  back  by  the  authoress  for  the  sum  originally  paid  for 
it  *  Pride  and  Prejudice'  had  been  previously  summarily  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Cadell.  -In  1801  the  family  removed  to  Bath, 
where  her  father  died,  and  subsequently  to  Southampton,  and 
daring  these  seven  years  Miss  Austen's  pen  appears  to  have 
remained  idle.  It  was  not  till  1809,  when  her  mother  and 
sisters  took  up  their  abode  at  Chawton,  that  she  resumed  her 
litermiy  work. 

'  The  first  year  of  her  residenco  at  Chawton  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  revising  and  preparing  for  tho  press  ''  Sense  and  Sensi- 
IriKty,*  and  "Pride  and  Prejudice";  but  between  February  1811 
•nd  August  1816,  she  began  and  completed  "Mansfield  Park," 
"  Emma,"  and  ^  Persuasion,"  so  that  tho  last  five  years  of  her  life 
prodooed  the  same  number  of  novels  with  those  which  had  been 
written  in  her  early  youth.  How  she  was  able  to  effect  all  this  is 
surfHrising,  for  she  had  no  separate  study  to  retire  to,  and  most  of  tho 
wric  most  have  been  done  in  the  general  sitting-room,  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  casual  interruptions.  Sho  was  not,  however,  troubled  with 
eompanions  like  her  own  Mrs.  Allen  in  "  Northanger  Abbey,"  whose 
""VBCUiey  of  mind  and  incapacity  for  thinking  were  such  that,  as  sho 
sever  talked  a  great  deal,  so  she  could  never  be  entirely  silent ;  and, 
fterejEnre,  while  she  sat  at  work,  if  she  lost  her  needle,  or  broke  her 
tkmad,  or  saw  a  speck  of  dirt  on  her  gown,  she  must  observe  it, 
idietlier  there  were  any  one  at  leisure  to  answer  her  or  not."  In  that 
well  oocnpied  female  party  there  must  have  been  many  precious  hours 
of  alence  during  which  the  pen  was  busy  at  the  little  mahogany 
writing-desk,  while  Fanny  Price,  or  Emma  Woodhouse,  or  Anno 
Elliott  was  growing  into  beauty  and  interest.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I, 
nd  laj  sisters  and  cousins,  in  our  visits  to  Chawton,  frequenjily  dis- 
tnbed  this  mystic  process,  without  having  any  idea  of  the  mischief 
flirt  we  were  doing ;  certainly  we  never  should  have  guessed  it  by  any 
ai|gas  of  impatience  or  irritability  in  the  writer. 

'As  80  much  had  been  preriously  prepared,  when  once  sho  began  to 

GUidi,  her  works  came  out  in  quick  succession.  *'  Sense  and  Sensi- 
lil|f "  was  published  in  1811,  '*  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  at  the  begin- 
WW  of  1813,  ''Mansfield  Park"  in  1814,  <'Emma"  early  in  1816  ; 
^Mrfiiaiigor  Abbey  "  and  *'  Persuasion  "  did  not  appear  till  after  her 
teft  in  1818.  Her  first  three  novels  were  published  by  Egerton,  her 
last  fase  l^  Murray.  The  profits  of  the  four  which  had  been  printed 
bslmker  death  had  not  at  that  time  amounted  to  seven  hundred  pounds.' 

The 
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The  following^  extracts  froin  two  letters  to  her  sister  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  interest  with  which  she  watched  the  recep- 
tion of  *  Pride  and  Prejudice :' — 

'  Chawton,  Friday,  January  29,  1813. 

*  I  hope  you  received  ray  little  parcel  by  J,  Bond  on  Wednesday 
evening,  my  dear  Cassandra,  and  that  you  will  be  ready  to  hear  frcmi 
me  again  on  Sunday,  for  I  feel  that  I  must  write  to  you  to-day.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  got  my  own  darling  child  from  London. 
On  Wednesday  I  received  one  copy  sent  down  by  Falkener,  with 
three  lines  from  Henry  to  say  that  he  had  given  another  to  Charles^ 
and  sent  a  third  by  the  coach  to  Godmer^ham.  .  .  .  Miss  B.  dined 
with  us  on  the  very  day  of  the  book's  coming,  and  in  the  evening  we 
fjEurly  set  at  it,  and  read  half  the  first  vol.  to  her,  prefacing  that, 
having  intelligence  from  Henry  that  such  a  work  would  soon  appear, 
we  had  desired  him  to  send  it  whenever  it  came  out,  and  I  believe  it 
passed  with  her  unsuspected.  She  was  amused,  poor  soul !  T^hai  she 
could  not  help,  you  know,  with  two  such  people  to  lead  the  way,  but 
she  really  does  seem  to  admire  ElizabeUi.  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  her  as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  hovf 
I  shall  be  able  to  tolerate  those  who  do  not  like  her  at  least  I  do  nci 
know.' 

'  Chawton,  Thursday,  Febroary  4,  181S. 

'  Mt  dear  Oassakdba, — ^Your  letter  was  truly  welcome,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  praise ;  it  came  at  a  right  time,  for  I 
had  had  some  fits  of  disgust..  Oiur  4aeoond  evening's  reading  to  Miaa 
B.  had  not  pleased  me  so  well,  but  I  believe  something  must  be 
attributed  to  my  mother's  too  rapid  way  of  getting  on :  though  she 
perfectly  understands  the  characters  herself^  die  cannot  speak  as  they 
ought.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am  quite  vain  enough  and  well 
satisfied  enough.  The  work  is  rather  too  light,  and  bright^  and 
sparkling ;  it  wants  shade ;  it  wants  to  be  stretched  out  here  and  thera 
with  a  long  chapter  of  sense,  if  it  could  be  had  ;  if  not,  of  solemn 
specious  nonsense,  about  something  unconnected  with  the  story ;  an 
essay  on  writing,  a  critique  on  Walter  Scott,  or  the  history  of 
Buonaparte,  or  something  that  would  form  a  contrast,  and  bring  the 
reader  with  increased  delight  to  the  playfulness  and  epigrammatigm  of 
the  general  style.' 

Miss  Austen's  life,  as  well  as  her  talent,  seem  to  us  unique 
among  the  lives  of  authoresses  of  fiction.  Keenly  enjoying  no* 
success,  conscious  of  no  common  powers  of  humour,  with  every 
refinement  that  adorns  society,  she  remained  quietly  among  hi^ 
own  people,  in  preference  to  seeking  the  tawdry  honours  and 
false  privileges  of  lionism.  We  can  recall  no  reconl  of  her  having 
been  seen  in  London  society,  save  a  passing  anecdote  (poasibly 
mythical),  that  on  some  possible  presentation  to  Madame  de  Stael^ 
Miss  Austen's  nerves  failed  her,  and  she  declined  the  awful  inter* 
view.    Nothing  is  so  egregiously  misunderstood  by  bystanders 
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this  shjness.  It  is  yanity — it  is  over-consciousness — it  is  exagge- 
rated self-appreciation.  Thus  too  often  runs  the  verdict  It  maj 
he  none  of  these  things.  It  may  be  a  case  of  readiness  or 
unreadiness  dependent  on  physical  organisation.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  fails  its  victim,  when  great  duties,  or  constraining 
circomstances,  call  for  immediate  decision  or  self-assertion.  Our 
great  Nelson,  who  kept  the  sea  for  England,  suffered  terribly — so 
his  bi(^;rapher8  have  assured  us — from  sea-sickness.  Yet  the 
soffeiing  passed,  like  a  dream,  whenever  there  was  a  deed  to  be 
done.  By  those  who  have  studied  character  distinct  from  its 
outward  manifestations,  as  expressed  in  conformity  to  uses  and 
customs,  there  will  be  found  in  Miss  Austen's  novels  an  expres- 
sion of  firm  and  original  courage  as  clear  as  if  she  had  braved 
society,  whether  theoretically  or  practically.  The  boldness  which 
win  vindicate  for  persons  of  mediocre  intellect  souls  to  be  saved 
and  feelings  to  be  tortured,  and  which  by  such  vindication  can 
interest  and  compel  a  jaded,  hurrying  public,  eager  for  changing 
excitements,  to  pause  and  to  listen — is  surely  no  common  quality ; 
bat  it  has  within  itself  a  promise  and  an  assurance  of  enduring 
reputation. 

Personally,  Miss  Austen  must  have- been  most  engaging.  Her 
person,  mind,  and  habits  are  thus  portrayed  by  her  biographer : — 

'  In  person  she  was  very  attractive ;  her  £gare  was  rather  tall  and 
fleBder,  her  step  light  and  firm,  and  her  whole  appearance  expressive 
of  health  and  animation.  In  complexion  she  was  a  clear  brunette  with 
a  rich  colour ;  she  had  full  round  cheeks,  with  mouth  and  nose  small 
snd  well  formed,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  brown  hair  forming  natural 
ffsAs  <doee  round  her  &ce.  If  not  so  regularly  handsome  as  her  sister, 
jet  her  countenance  had  a  peculiar  churm  of  its  own  to  the  eyes  of 
aoal  beholders. 

'Siewas  not  highly  accomplished  according  to  the  present  standard. 
She  wie  fond  of  music,  and  had  a  sweet  voice,  both  in  singing  and  in 
MBveraation ;  in  her  youth  she  had  received  some  instruction  on  the 
piaiiofbrte ;  and  at  Ghawton  she  practised  daily,  chiefly  before  break- 

*She  read  French  with  facility,  and  knew  something  of  Italian. 
In  Ihoee  days  German  was  no  more  thought  of  than  Hindostanee,  as 
fvi  of  a  lady's  education.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
fgnodireln,  ^m  the  "Spectator"  downwards.  Her  knowledge  of 
ndmdflon's  works  was  such  as  no  one  is  likely  again  to  acquire,  now 
i^iii  llie  multitude  and  the  merits  of  our  light  literature  have  called  off 
attepfion  of  readers  from  that  great  master.  Every  circumstance 
in  ^Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  all  that  was  ever  said  or  done  in 
parlour,  was  familiar  to  her;  and  the  wedding-days  of 
and  Lady  G.  were  as  weU  remembered  as  if  they  had  been 
lifi%  fiaode.     Amangst  her  favourite  writers,  Johnson  in  prose, 

Orabbo 
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Crabbe  in  verse,  and  Cowper  in  both,  stood  high.  It  is  well  that  the 
native  good  taste  of  herself  and  of  those  with  whom  she  lived,  saved 
her  from  the  snare  into  which  a  sister  novelist  had  fallen,  of  imitating 
the  grandiloquent  style  of  Johnson. 

^  It  was  not,  however,  what  she  ibieir,  but  what  she  tMw,  that  dis- 
tinguished her  from  others.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  fSascination 
which  she  exercised  over  children  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of 
her  nieces : — 

'  "  As  a  very  little  girl  I  was  always  creeping  up  to  Aunt  Jane, 
and  following  her  whenever  I  could,  in  the  house  and  out  of  it  I 
might  not  have  remembered  this  but  for  the  recollection  of  my 
mother's  telling  me  privately,  that  I  must  not  be  troublesome  to 
my  aunt  Her  first  charm  to  children  was  great  sweetness  of  manner. 
She  seemed  to  love  you,  and  you  loved  her  in  return.  This,  as  well 
as  I  can  now  recollect,  was  what  I  felt  in  my  early  days,  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  be  amused  by  her  cleverness.  But  soon  came  the 
delight  of  her  playful  talk.  She  could  make  everything  amuaing  to  a 
child.  Then,  as  I  got  older,  when  cousins  came  to  share  the  enter- 
tainment, she  would  tell  us  the  most  delightful  stories,  chiefly  of 
Fairyland,  and  her  fairies  had  all  characters  of  their  own«  The  tale 
was  invented,  I  am  sure,  at  the  moment,  and  was  continued  for  two  or 
three  days,  if  occasion  served."  ' 

There  was  nothing  of  what  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  called 
*  lamp-oil  and  orange-peel '  about  Miss  Austen.  Her  life  was 
happy — the  life  of  one  much  beloved  and  much  enjoying,  if  not 
thoroughly  appreciated ;  her  death  was  one  of  tranquil  resigna- 
tion.* We  close  the  record,  with  increased  affection  for  one 
so  graceful,  so  affectionate,  so  fine  in  observation,  so  exquisite 
in  touch,  so  real  in  her  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  as  was  Jane  Austen.  Only  one  candidate  to  her  pecu- 
liar honours,  who  has  approached  her  finish  and  excellence, 
during  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  her  decease 
occurs  to  us.  This  is  the  late  Mrs.  Gaskell — whose  ^  Cranford ' 
and  *  Wives  and  Daughters '  will  long  keep  a  place  by  the  side 
of  *•  Mansfield  Park '  and  *  Persuasion.' 

Passing  from  Jane  Austen  to  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  we  pass 
from  a  sunny  to  a  sad  story.  Whereas  the  author  of  '  Persuasion ' 
led  a  happy  life,  among  ^  her  own  people ;'  beloved  and  worthy 
even  if  they  failed  sufficiently  to  value  her  merit,  and  to 
foresee  her  fame — the  author  of  *  Our  Village,'  and  *  Rienad  * 
was  driven  out  into  conflict  and  struggle  from  almost  the  earliest 
moment  at  which  her  peculiar  genius  revealed  itself,  to  suppoft 
and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  as  miserable  a  creature  as  erer 
preyed  on,  and  weighed  down,  the  women  of  his  family. 

*  She  died  at  Winchester,  Jnly  18,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathednl. 

The 
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The  sorrow — the  disadvantage — the  mistake  of  Miss  Mitford's 
life  mast  be  clearly  unfolded  if  only  because  among  her  con- 
temporaries, and  her  survivors,  they  have  caused  some  miscon- 
stmction.  Hers  was  the  history  of  a  credulous  woman  sacrificing 
herself  to  an  utterly  worthless  idol — told  over  ag^in ;  but  with  some 
diflference  from  its  usual  formula.  The  heroine,  who  stakes  her 
all  on  a  love  attachment — who  braves  ill-repute,  ill-usage,  want, 
even — for  some  worthless,  showy  creature  who  has  first  won  her 
heart,  then  drained  her  purse,  lastly,  left  her  in  the  mire  of 
disgrace, — is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  object  of  generous  charity ;  but 
the  woman  who  perils  her  delicacy  of  nature  to  screen  a  vicious 
parent,  not  being  interesting,  is  confounded  in  his  shame,  and 
meets  with  less  pity  than  is  awarded  to  a  Marion  Lescaut,  or  an 
Esmeralda.  There  is  no  survivor  who  can  be  pained  by  a 
plain  statement  of  matters  as  they  really  stood  in  the  present  case. 

Dr.  Mitford,  the  father  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford — belonging 
to  an  ancient  family  in  the  North  of  England —  educated  to  be  a 
jAysician, — a  personable  man,  with  that  frankness  of  manner 
and  willingness  to  take  indulgence  which,  with  too  many 
persons,  pass  for  the  geniality  which  gives  pleasure,  and  the 
generosity  which  bestows  real  benefits — was  a  coarse,  showy, 
wastefal  profligate — a  man  whose  life  was  a  shame ;  whose 
tslk  was  too  often  an  offence,  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our 
days,  when  men  have  advanced  beyond  the  brutish  themes 
and  language  of  Parson  TruUiber's  and  Squire  Western's 
table  eloquence.  He  was  a  schemer  in  bubble  companies,  a 
gambler  in  London  whist  clubs.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  quali- 
ties he  kept  a  hold  on  the  women  of  his  family  as  oppres- 
sive and  as  noxious  as  the  load  laid  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
on  the  shoulders  of  Sinbad.  He  married  an  heiress — a  gentle 
woman,  nobly  connected  but  somewhat  characterless,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  these  records.  He  speculated  on,  and  squan- 
dered, her  liberal  fortune.  Yet  she  never  repined.  By  one  of 
those  cdiances  which,  met  with  in  one  of  Balzac's  novels,  would 
be  prononnced  forced  and  theatrical,  his  daughter  became  the 
pofiior  of  an  enormous  lottery  prize — twenty  thousand  pounds. 
That  som  of  money,  too,  sufficient  to  have  reinstated  himself 
and  Ids  family  in  their  old  position.  Dr.  Mitford  gambled  and 
muddled  away  in  an  inconceivably  short  period.  And  from  that 
tbne  &Ttb,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  girl  had  to  be  the  '  bread- 
' — to  provide  the  funds  required  to  satisfy  her  parent's 
rapacity,  and  to  uphold  him  among  those  who  knew, 
intimate  contact,  how  gross,  how  worthless,  was  her  idol  — 
irift  something   of  defensive   perversity   and   more    of    blind 
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It  shoald  be  added  tliat  the  amount  of  Miss  Mitford's  share  of 
enjoyment  derived  from  her  gains  was,  from  first  to  last,  small 
and  modest ;  nay,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  parsimony.  Her  tastes 
were  simple ;  her  solitary  indulgence  was  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  tiny  flower-garden,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  every 
friend  who  approached  her.  '  It  is  fit,'  said  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys, 
speaking  of  some  new  gown  bought  for  his  wife,  '  that  the  poor 
wretch  should  have  something  wherewith  to  content  her.'  And 
no  one  who  recollects  the  insufficient,  meanly  furnished  labourer's 
cottage  at  Three  Mile  Cross — where  the  best  of  Miss  Mitford  s 
literary  work  was  done,  being  commenced  only  at  midnight,  after 
she  had  satisfied  and  amused  her  grasping  parent  by  plajring 
cribbage  with  him  till  he  could  no  longer  keep  awake — no 
one  familiar  with  the  scrupulous  economy,  not  to  say  paltriness^ 
of  her  attire — which  gave  her  the  air,  in  any  brightly  dressed 
crowd,  of  an  old-fashioned,  miserly  humorists-could  g^dge  her, 
whose  life  was  one  long  strain  and  self-denial,  her  geraniums 
and  that  shabby  green-house  parlour  and  the  great  bay-tree, 
beneath  and  round  which  so  many  distinguished  persons  have 
congregated  to  talk  of  matters  far  above  and  beyond  the  petty 
gossip  of  a  country  neighbourhood,  or  the  private  trials  and 
sacrifices  of  their  quiet  hostess.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  she  betray 
the  slightest  passing  irritation  or  impatience — the  slightest 
consciousness  that  she  was  selfishly  overworked  and  un- 
justly treated.  The  blindness,  whether  real  or  affected,  with 
which  she  chose  to  assume  that  her  distasteful  parent  must 
be  as  delightful  to  every  one  of  her  guests  as  to  herself  had 
its  absurd  side ;  but  it  is  only  another  illastration — perhaps 
as  strong  a  one  as  could  be  cited — of  the  force  of  Woman's 
affection. 

It  was  necessary  to  put  forward  this  plain  narrative  of  facts  in 
order  to  understand  rightly  Miss  Mitford's  life,  as  portrayed  in 
her  letters  now  before  us.  But  these  letters  have  an  independent 
value.  Their  vivacity  and  elegance,  the  unforeseen  turns  of  lan- 
guage, the  variety  of  allusions  and  anecdotes  they  contain,  will 
give  Miss  Mitford  a  permanent  place  among  the  best  letter- 
writers  in  our  language.  It  is  noticeable  that,  whereas  in  the 
composition  of  her  works  she  was  elaborate — wrote  and  re-wrote, 
cast  and  re-cast,  a  page,  or  a  phrase,  in  her  village  sketches,  or 
an  act  or  a  scene  of  one  in  her  dramas — ^in  epistolary  confidence 
she  seems  never  to  have  taken  thought ; — never  to  have  corrected 
a  bitter  phrase  engendered  by  a  passing  whimsy ; — ^never  to  have 
been  able  to  come  to  an  end.  The  style  is  nowhere  debased  bj 
vulgarisms,  or  cant  allusions.  Written,  as  we  now  know  hm 
letters  to  have  been  written,  they  are  a  remarkable  monument 

to 
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to  their  writer's  worth  and  truth,  goodness  of  heart,  elasticity  of 
spirits,  and  sweetness  of  temper. 

Marj  Russell  Mitford  was  born  at  Alresford,  in  Hampshire, 
in  December,  1787,  and  g^ve  early  signs  of  precocity  in  memory, 
in  quickness,  and  in  avidity  to  learn.  Her  father  used  ^  to  perch 
her  on  the  breakfast-table,'  when  she  was  only  three  years  old, 
that  his  guests  might  be  edified  by  her  readings  '  from  the  Whig 
newspapers  of  the  day  I '  and  by  her  reciting  '  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood.'  She  was  little  more  than  eight  years  of  age  when 
the  family  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  shameless  extravagance 
by  taking  refuge  with  him  within  the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench. 
From  this  disgrace  they  were  delivered  by  the  little  girl's  luck 
in  die  lottery :  the  ticket  which  turned  up  a  prize  having  been 
purchased  at  her  insistance  as  to  its  number.  In  the  year  1797 
the  Mitfords  were  again  in  the  country,  established  close  to 
Reading,  with  carriages  and  horses  and  greyhounds, — their 
daughter  having  been  placed  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school 
at  Chelsea,  kept  by  a  pair  of  French  emigrants,  assisted  by 
an  English  lady,  who  took  her  pupils  to  the  theatre.  As  a 
part  of  their  course  of  tuition,  they  danced  ballets  and  acted 
meek  plays — as  Miss  Mitford  has  told  us  in  her  whimsical 
account  of  a  ^  breaking^up '  performance  of  Hannah  More's 
'Search  after  Happiness.'  The  girl  would  learn  everything 
(except  music,  which  she  could  never  be  brought  to  relish),  even 
Latinh — she  read  all  manner  of  books,  trashy  and  solid,  with 
great  aridity,  and  wrote  letters  which  showed  no  common  talent 
She  left  school  in  the  year  1802.  About  this  time  her  father 
entered  on  the  second  act  of  his  mad  career  by  buying  an  estate  at 
Grasely,  a  few  miles  from  Reading,  on  which  stood  an  old  pic- 
tnresqae  and  convenient  farmhouse.  This,  of  course,  bad  to  be 
polled  down  and  a  modem  house  substituted,  on  the  building  of 
which  a  needless  sum  of  money  was  sacrificed. — The  sequel  will 
sarprise  no  one.  After  a  few  showy  years,  during  which  Dr. 
Mitfardy  who  early  began  to  make  capital  of  his  daughter,  took 
br  into  Northumberland,  on  a  visit  to  his  family  (the  inci- 
of  which,  including  a  thoughtless  and  selfish  vagary  in  his 
her  for  an  electioneering  freak,  are  spiritedly  described), 
die  ImbUe  again  burst,  and  from  Bertram  House  the  family  had 
to  condescend  to  a  way-side  cottage  at  Three  Mile  Cross,  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Reading.  There  the  best  of  Miss  Mitford's 
hoMDB  and  dramas  were  written,  and  there  she  resided  till  within 
a  veiy  km  jesLn  of  her  death. 

THit  amount  of  varied  and  amusing  matter  in  Miss  Mitford's 
caoapondence  makes  the  task  of  selecting  from  it  difficult.  In 
Ifflfl^bJ  ^^  pufalicmtion  of  a  volume  of  poems,  she  entered  the 

world 
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world  of  authorship;  but  long  before,  her  letters  describing 
the  people  and  things  around  her  had  shown  that  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  that  willingness  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  which  are  always  engaging.  For  a  time  her  father  made 
attempts  to  suggest  subjects  and  direct  her  career  ;  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  at  even  so  early  a  date,  while  she  writes  with  anxiety 
as  to  the  reception  of  her  book  by  the  reviewers,  and  puts  aside 
his  hints  for  new  attempts, — she  begs  her  parent,  absent  from 
home  (there  was  always  some  showy  excuse  for  his  absence)  '  not 
to  forget  that,  if  the  tax-money  be  not  paid  early  this  week,  you 
will  be  reported  as  a  defaulter.'  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  next 
letter  makes  it  clear  that  some  of  his  pictures  had  to  be  sold. 
From  the  letters  of  the  same  month  a  few  paragraphs  on  lighter 
matters  may  be  strung  together  as  characteristic.  Blackett,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  self-instructed  rhymesters 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  patronise  as  poets  of  the  people. 

'  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  attention  to  my  commissions,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  books.  Crabbe's  poem  is  indeed  a  rich  treat  It  is 
quite  to  your  tasto ;  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  all  through  when  yon 
return.  I  believe  he  is  your  fiEivourite  poet ;  next  to  Campbell  he 
imdoubtedly  stands  in  my  estimation ;  and  I  think  he  is  more  original 
than  even  he,  and  that  with  all  the  finish  and  accuracy  of  the  Dutch 
painters. 

'  I  have  read  with  great  attention  Mr.  Blacketfs  specimens.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  power  in  most  of  them ;  and  I  think  Mr. 
Pratt  has  done  his  protege  great  injustice  by  comparing  him  to  that 
feeble  verse-spinner  Bloomfield.  It  is  sacrilege,  in  my  opinion,  even 
to  name  Shakespeare  in  speaking  of 

'<  Dwindled  sons  of  little  men ; " 

but  if  these  specimens  he  fairly  selected,  and  he  continue  to  write  and 
improve,  ho  may  approach  very  nearly  to  the  standard  of  our  onZjf 
tragic  poet  of  the  present  day,  Joanna  Baillie.  This  is  something 
like  a  lawyer's  opinion,  sagely  guarded  with  *'  ifs  "  and  '^  huts,"  which 
are  extremely  proper  in  all  prophecies  concerning  poetical  prodigies. 
As  to  Mr.  Pratt's  *'  Contrast,"  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  politics  are 

execrable I  cannot  write  about  Copenhagen,  nor  indeed  about 

anything  just  now.  In  the  midst  of  my  delight  at  Crabho*s  poem,  I 
feel  a  sort  of  unspeakable  humiliation,  much  like  what  a  farthing 
candle  (if  it  could  feel)  would  experience  when  the  sun  rises  in  aUhis 
glory  and  extinguishes  its  feeble  rays.' 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  two  next  letters  show  that  their 
writer's  judgment  could,  in  those  days,  veer  round  with  a  cmrious 
rapidity.  We  will  add  merely  another  paragraph,  dated  during 
the  same  year,  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
same  cordial  ^spirit  it  displays  as  that  manifested  to  herself  at  a 

later 
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later  period.  When  Miss  Mitford  became  Herself  a  celebrity,  her 
judgments  steadied  themselves,  and  became  more  constant  and 
independent  of  sect  or  politics.  But  the  generosity  of  her  nature 
never  failed  her  from  first  to  last.  The  paragraph  in  question  is 
from  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Elford,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  her 
most  valued  correspondents  during  a  long  series  of  years  : — 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  admiration  of  Miss  Edgewortb. 

She  and  Miss  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Opic  are  three  such  women  as  have 

s^eldom  adorned  one  age  and  one  country.     Of  the  three,  I  think  I 

had  rather  (if  such  a  metamorphosis  were  possible)  resemble  Miss 

Baillie.     Tet  Mrs.  Opie  is  certainly  not  the  least  accomplished  of  the 

trio,  and  Miss  Edgewortb  has  done  more  good  both  to  the  higher  and 

lower  world  than  any  wTltcr  since  the  days  of  Addison.     She  shoots 

at  ^  foUj  as  it  flics "  with  the  strong  bolt  of  ridicule,  and  seldom 

mLssea  her  aim.     Perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  betray  a  strange  want 

of  taste  when  I  confess  that,  much  as  I  admire  the  polished  satire  and 

nice  discrimination  of  character  in  the  *'  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life," 

I  prefer  the  homely  pathos  and  plain  morality  of  hor  ''  Popular  Tales  " 

to  anj  part  of  her  last  publication.     The  story  of  "  Bosanna  '*  is  par- 

ticohffly  delightful  to  me ;  and  that  of  "  To-morrow  "  made  so  dee]) 

an  impression  on  my  mind  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  aiiy  earthly 

power  to  reform  a  procrastinator,  I  really  think  that  tale  would  have 

cored  me  of  my  evil  habits.     I  actually  rose  two  mornings  a  full  hour 

before  my  usual  time  after  reading  it — pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  ask 

me  wliat  that  hour  is.' 

The  year  1811  found  Dr.  Mitford  in  prison,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  writing  to  him  to  suggest  expedients  for  his  extrica- 
tion. Strange  to  say — one  confession  of  a  later  period  excepted 
—they  never  seem  to  have  wavered  in  confidence  and  affection, 
and  never  to  have  bemoaned  the  lot  which  tied  them  to  one  so 
worthless  and  so  reckless.  Miss  Mitford's  letters  of  this  period  are 
tt  fall  of  sprightly  detail  as  if  they  had  not  been  written  under 
the  pressure  of  an  anxious  dread  of  impending  want  and  shame. 
Thej  are  rich  in  sketches  of  character — as  instance,  the  one 
of  fifr.  Edgeworth  (^  clarety,  bris)^,  and  endless/  as  Byron  so  hap- 
ply  called  him),  following  a  fair  but  shrewd  criticism  of  his 
dMg^ter's  fictions : — 

*I  never  can  read  Miss  Edgeworth's  works  without  finding  the 
WDoderfbl  predominance  of  the  head  over  the  heart ;  all  her  personages 
MS  men  and  women ;  ay,  and  many  of  them  very  charming  men  and 

VQBMO ;  hot  they  are  all  of  them  men  and  women  of  the  world 

I  sn  perfectly  well  inclined  to  agree  with  yoii  in  laying  the  tiresome 
pBliof  her  works  to  her  prosing  father,  who  is,  Mr.  Moore  tells  me, 
sneh  a  snissiiee  in  society  that  in  Ireland  the  person  who  is  doomed 
to  fltasit  him  at  dinner  is  condoled  with  just  as  if  he  had  met  with 
JieiUuu,  or  a  fidl  from  his  horse,  or  any  other  deplorable  casualty. 
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I  can  readily  believe  that  such  condolence  is  well  bestowed,  for  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  hear  him  make  a  speech  last  year  at  a  Laiicasterian 
meeting.  It  was  to  introduce  a  motion  of  thanks  to  Miss  Lancaster 
for  having  extended  her  brother's  invention  to  hemming  and  sewing 
and  stitching.  Now  this,  you  know,  is  ticklish  groimd  for  gentlemen, 
and  nothing  short  of  great  brevity  and  simplicity  could  preserve  it 
from  becoming  ludicrous.  But  Mr.  E.  was  really  so  learned  and  so 
technical  on  the  subject,  and  talked  so  much  about  the  protection 
which  he  and  his  family,  particularly  his  daughter,  had  i^orded  to 
the  invention,  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  had  devoted  to  bringing 
the  experiment  to  perfection,  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
produce  some  Lancasterian  chemise,  and  go  on  in  the  style  of  his 
"prehcea — "  See,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  seam :  it  was  sewed  and 
felled  and  brought  to  Miss  Edge  worth  in  the  year  1809 ;  she  patroni^ea 
it  only  in  the  year  1813.  Observe  the  respect  which  Miss  Edgewortk 
pays  to  the  public,"  &c.  &c.' 

And  here  is  a  judgment  which  it  required  some  courage  from 
a  young  woman  who  did  not  profess  '  emancipation '  to  venture  in 
the  face  of  a  railing  public.  How  far  it  has  been  proved  just 
or  otherwise,  we  have  lived  to  see : — 

'  Are  not  Lord  Byron's  leave-taking  verses  beautiful  ?  I  believe  I 
indulged  myself  witii  abusing  him  to  you,  but  ever  since  those  verses 
I  have  felt  certain  relentings  towards  the  luckless  author.  Partly  I 
believe  this  effect  may  be  owing  to  some  particles  of  contrariness  in 
my  disposition,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  excited  by  the  deUoafte 
morality  of  his  admirers  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  excuse  themselves 
to  themselves  for  their  ei-d^vani  admiration  by  a  double  portion  of 
rancour  towards  his  lordship  and  pity  towards  Ms  wife.  "  Poor  Ladjr 
Byron  I "  *'  Unfortunate  victim  I "  ^  Hapless  sufferer ! "  and  so  fortb^ 
are  her  style  and  titles  at  present  Now  without  at  all  attemptiDg 
to  vindicate  him  or  accuse  her,  I  cannot  help  thinking;  this  imfnonfl*^ 
quantity  of  sympathy  rather  more  than  the  case  requires.  Why  did 
&e  marry  him  ?  for,  to  do  the  man  justice,  he  was  no  hypocrite ;  hia 
vices  were  public  enough.  Why  did  she  many  him  but  to  partiJoe 
his  celebrity  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  fcune  ?  And  by  what 
device  of  conjugal  flattery  could  that  object  have  been  attained  so 
fully  as  at  present  ?  She  has  now  the  comfort  of  being  '' interesting  ** 
in  Uie  eyes  of  all  men,  and  *'  exemplary  **  in  the  mouths  of  all  women ; 
she  has,  moreover — and  even  I,  spinster  as  I  am,  can  feel  that  Atr 
must  be  solid  consolation — she  has,  moreover,  the  delight  of  hating 
her  husband,  to  the  admiration  and  edification  of  the  whole  wotU.' 

The  following  is  a  true  spinster's  confession — the  occasion 
being  the  wedding  of  a  dear  friend  : — 

'Pray,  my  dear  friend,  were  you  ever  a  bridesmaid?  I  rather 
expect  you  to  say  no,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  happy  ignoxanoe,  £xr 
I  am  just  now  in  the  very  agonies  of  the  office,  helping  to  boy  and 
admire  wedding  clothes ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
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tiresome  oocnpation  that  ever  was  deyised  for  mortal  woman.     To  be 

married  myself  would  not  be  half  the  tronble.     The  bride  elect  is  a 

fsiis  neighbour  of  mine,  who  was,  in  silk  and  muslin,  as  delightful  a 

XDadcap  as  ever  rode  home  in  the  last  hay- waggon  ;  but  ever  since  she 

has  taken  to  gauze  and  satin,  she  is  as  dull  as  a  duchess.     Her  head 

is  a  perfect  milliner's  shop.     She  plans  out  her  wardrobe  much  as 

Phidias  might  have  planned  the  Parthenon, — has  never  laughed  since 

her  pearls  came  home, — never  smiled  since  she  tried  on  her  tissue 

gown, — and  has  had  no  sleep  since  the  grand  question  of  a  lace  bonnet 

with  a  plume,  or  a  lace  veil  without  one,  for  the  grand  occasion,  came 

into  discussion.     She  is  to  be  married  in  about  a  fortnight,  unless  she 

first  kills  herself  with  anxiety  for  her  wardrobe ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if 

she  is  not  married  in  that  time,  I  shall  die  of  fatigue  in  listening  to  it. 

She  talks  of  nothing  else;  and  I  must  talk  of  nothing  else,  or  be 

Eilent.     Dismal  alternative !     Peace  be  with  her  and  speedy  wedding 

— ^I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  day  of  release  for  me.' 

There  is  no  dealing  with  a  collection  of  letters  so  varied  in 
topics,  so  bright  in  style,  so  keen  in  their  individual  humour  as 
the  one  before  us,  within  any  permissible  limits.  The  new  books, 
the  new  authors,  or  the  old  books  by  old  friends ;  the  rumours 
from  the  world  without ;  the  new  painters,  the  new  plays,  the  new 
flowers — are  all  discussed  in  the  same  lively  manner,  from  week 
to  week, — just  as  if  the  spectre  Care  was  not,  as  is  clearly  shown, 
a  constant  inmate  by  the  side  of  the  hearth,  a  presence  in  the 
sleepless  bed,  and  in  the  workwoman's  vigil.  In  the  year  1820 
die  bolt  fell ;  the  ruin  was  complete  ;  and  the  daughter,  mother, 
and  degraded  father  were  driven  out  from  Bertram  House,  with 
its  pretending  family  name,  to  take  refuge  in  'a  little  village 
itreet,  sitnate  on  the  turnpike-road  betwixt  Basingstoke  and 
Reading,'  *  to  a  cottage — no,  not  a  cottage — it  does  not  deserve 
Ae  name  *  (says  the  letter  announcing  the  change),  *  a  messuage 
or  tenement,  such  as  a  little  farmer  who  had  made  twelve  or 
fanrteen  hundred  pounds  might  retire  to,  when  he  left  off  business, 
tolire  on  his  means :' — 


'  It  ecMifiists-of  a  series  of  closets,  the  largest  of  which  may  be  about 
fli^  iwt  square,  whidi  they  call  parlours,  and  kitchens,  and  pantries ; 
vme  of  tlieni  minus  a  comer,  which  has  been  unnaturally  filched  for 
a  AamoBj ;  others  deficient  in  half  a  side,  which  has  been  truncated 
bf  Ab  shelving  roofl  Behind  is  a  garden  about  the  size  of  a  good 
nwiiig-?oom,  with  an  arbour  which  is  a  complete  sentry-box  of  privet 
Ota  one  side  a  public-house,  on  the  other  a  village-shop,  and  right 
Ofponte  a  cobbler's  stall. 

'Votwiflistanding  all  this,  ''the  cabin,"  as  Bobadil  says,  ^is  con- 
leowt**  It  is  within  reach  of  my  dear  old  walks ;  the  banks  where 
I  iii  taj  Tiolets ;  the  meadows  full  of  cowslips ;  and  the  woods 
the  wood-soirel  blows.    We  are  all  beginning  to  get  settled 
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and  comfortable,  and  rcsnraing  our  usual  habits.  Papa  has  already  had 
the  satisfaction  of  setting  the  neighboui-hood  to  rights  by  committing 
a  disorderly  person,  who  was  the  pest  of  the  Cross,  to  Bride welL 
Mamma  has  furbished  up  an  old  dairy,  and  made  it  into  a  not  incom- 
modious store-room.  I  have  lost  my  only  key,  and  stuffed  the  garden 
with  flowers.  ...  It  is  an  excellent  lesson  of  condensation — one  which 
wo  all  wanted.  Great  as  our  merits  might  be  in  some  points,  we  none  of 
us  excelled  in  compression.  Mammals  tidiness  was  almost  as  difiPusc 
as  her  daughter's  litter.  Papa  could  never  tell  a  short  story — nor 
could  papa's  daughter  (as  you  well  know)  ever  write  a  short  letter.  I 
expect  we  shall  be  much  benefited  by  this  squeeze ;  though  at  present 
it  sits  upon  us  as  uneasily  as  tight  stays,  and  is  just  as  awkward  look- 
ing. Indeed,  my  great  objection  to  a  small  room  always  was  its 
extreme  unbecomingness  to  one  of  my  enormity.  I  really  seem  to  fill 
it — like  a  blackbird  in  a  goldfinch's  cage.  The  parlour  looks  all  me. 
Nevertheless,  "  the  cabin  is  convenient,"  as  I  said  before. 

From  a  letter  of  a  later  date : — 

*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  dear  father  continues  to  recover, 
although  he  has  not  yet  got  up  his  strength.  My  mother  is  better 
too.  Some  little  hay  was  got  in  in  a  magical  sort  of  way  between  the 
showers.  The  Northumberland  people  have  an  idiom  of"  saving  bay'* 
for  "  making  hay  " — which  is  exceedingly  proper  for  this  year,  when 
all  hay  not  spoilt  by  the  wet  may  literally  be  said  to  be  saved.  I 
tell  you  all  these  little  pieces  of  good  fortune,  because,  as  I  generally 
trouble  you  with  my  bad  news,  it  seems  but  fair  to  give  you  a  glimpse 
of  the  sun  when  it  does  peep  out  for  a  minute  between  the  showers.  I 
nhould  not  omit,  when  reckoning  up  my  felicities  just  now,  to  tell  you 
that  my  little  garden  is  a  perfect  rosary — the  greenest  and  most  blos- 
80my  nook  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon.  It  is  almost  shut  in  by 
buildings ;  one  a  long  open  shed,  very  pretty,  a  sort  of  rural  arcade, 
where  we  sit.  On  the  other  side  is  an  old  granary,  to  which  we  mount 
by  outside  wooden  steps,  also  very  pretty.  Then,  there  is  an  opening 
to  a  little  court,  also  backed  by  buildings,  but  with  room  enough  to 
let  in  the  sunshine,  the  north-west  sunshine,  that  comes  aslant  in 
summer  evenings  through  and  under  a  large  elder-tree.  One  end  is 
closed  by  our  pretty  irregular  cottage,  which,  as  well  aa  the  grsnaiy, 
is  covered  by  cherry-trees,  vines,  roses,  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  and 
grand  spires  of  hollyhocks.  The  other  is  comparatively  open,  show- 
ing over  high  pales  the  blue  sky  and  a  range  of  woody  hiUs.  All 
and  every  pai*t  is  untrimmed,  antique,  weather-stained,  and  lonely  as 
can  be  imagined — gratifying  the  eye  by  its  exceeding  picturesqueness, 
and  the  mind  by  the  certainty  that  no  pictorial  effect  was  intended — 
that  it  owes  all  its  charms  to  "  rare  accident." ' 

In  this  tiny  retreat  the  happiest  and  best  of  Miss  Mitford's 
(lays  were  passed,  and  her  greatest  sorrows  endured.  She  never 
murmured  at  its  smallness  and  shabbiness ;  she  had  to  work 
Incessantly  to  provide  comforts  for  her  gentle  fading  mother,  and 
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indulgences  for  her  reckless,  faithless  father;  but  it  was  there 
that  her  real  powers  were  matured  and  perfected.  She  was 
used  to  say  that  she  would  never  have  put  a  line  on  paper  had 
she  not  been  driven  to  it  by  necessity ;  but  this  may  have  been 
an  afiectation,  or  (to  be  more  lenient)  self-delusion,  or  that  con- 
fession of  the  nothingness  of  fame  which  has  been  common  to 
many  men  and  women  of  genius  who  have  achieved  distinction. 
U  was  no  light  privilege  to  be  able  to  attract  to  herself  the 
most  gifted  persons  of  her  time ;  to  succeed  in  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  and  arduous  walks  of  literature  and  poetical  art — 
acted  tragedy  ;  and  to  create  a  school  of  minute  home-landscape 
{tainting  in  pen  and  ink.  Her  relish  of  society,  of  literature,  of 
scenery,  became  deeper,  more  delicate,  and  more  Catholic,  with 
every  year  as  it  passed.  These  compensations  bore  her  through 
an  amount  of  toil,  endurance,  and  ever-gnawing  care  which  would 
have  worn  down  into  the  grave  any  woman  of  a  less  elastic 
spirit  and  less  real  power  long  ere  the  day  of  departure  came. 

To  the  period  in  question  belong  an  anecdote  or  two,  which 
may  be  told  without  offence.  The  notorious  absence  of  mind 
of  Bowles,  the  poet,  makes  the  following  scene  all  the  more 
whimsical : — 

'  I  bad  the  honour  a  week  or  two  ago  to  be  introduced  to  your 
ffiend  Mr.  Bowles,  the  poet.  I  most  tell  you  the  story.  Going  into 
Dr.  Yalpj's  the  back  way,  I  met  the  old  bntlcr.  *'  Are  the  ladies  in 
tke  mrlour,  Newman  ?  "  ''  Yes,  ma*am  —  and,  ma'am,  thcre*s  Mr. 
BMrles,  the  poet,"  quoth  Newman.  Well,  I  thought,  I  shall  be  very 
fjaA,  to  see  him,  and  in  I  walked.  The  Doctor  met  me  at  the  door, 
aiaidied  my  hand,  led  me  triumphantly  up  to  the  window  where  Mr. 
BovleB  was  standing,  and  then  snatched  his  hand  and  endeavoured  to 

Cthe  two  after  l^e  fashion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  (you  know 
fbaX  is,  my  dear  Sir  William),  introducing  him  as  '^  Mr.  Bowles, 
die  poet,"  but  calling  me,  as  I  have  since  remembered,  nothing  but 
^ItMtj**  Mr.  Bowles,  rather  astounded,  drew  back.  I,  astonished  in 
Bj  torn  at  such  a  way  of  receiving  the  daughter  of  an  old  acquaint- 
aee  (fbr  my  father  has  known  him  these  thirty  years),  drew  back  too, 
nd  between  us  we  left  the  dear  Doctor  in  worse  consternation  than 
r»  standing  alone  in  the  window.  A  minute  after  Miss  Yalpy 
slier  Dr.  Mitford,  and  all  was  immediately  right.  Mr.  Bowles 
ery  pleasant  and  sociable,  talked  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Byron  and 
fke  Fope  question,  in  which  wo  exactly  agree,  and  in  which,  from  not 
kmDg  xead  the  prosy  pamphlet  in  which  ho  has  so  marred  his  own 
9Dod  esnse^  I  was  able  to  agree  with  him  most  conscientiously.' 

Another  deserves  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of  country 
date  1822  :— 

with  a  great  curiosity  about  a  month  ago — a  lady  who  had 
scaxcely  heard  of,  the  Scotch  novels.     She  was  called  by 
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all  Beading  ''a  remarkably  clever,  sensible,  accomplished  woman" 
(you  know  that,  ninety-nine  times  ont  of  a  hundred,  ladies  of  this 
character  are  eminently  foolish),  educated  her  daughters,  talked 
Italian,  read  Latin,  and  understood  thorough-bass.  She  came  into  a 
friend's  house  where  I  was  calling,  and,  finding  the  "  Pirate  "  on  the 
table,  poured  out  at  once  this  ostentatious  ignorance^.  You  never  saw 
anybody  so  proud  of  not  knowing  what  all  the  world  knows — never ! 
She  actually  looked  down  upon  us,  till  I  thought  my  friend  was  going 
to  be  ashamed,  and  make  apologies  for  having  read  these  glorious 
books.  She  took  heart,  however  (my  friend),  and  the  lady  visitor 
began  to  inquire  what  the  Scotch  novels  wore — "  *  Waverley '  ?"  She 
had  heard  of  *'  Waverley."  "  *  The  Scottish  Chiefis '  ?  "  «  Oh,  no ! 
certainly  not  the  '  Scotti^  Chiefs ' " — and  why  we  praised  them ;  and 
at  last,  hearing  that  there  was  nothing  very  contaminating  for  her 
daughters,  and  that,  at  all  events,  as  they  would  infallibly  catch  the 
disorder  some  day  or  the  other,  they  might  as  well  be  inoculated  under 
her  own  eye,  she  consented  to  borrow  this  "  Waverley,"  of  which  she 
had  heard,  and  which  we,  moreover,  assured  her  was  historical.  She 
returned  it  in  a  day  or  two  with  a  short  critique,  intimating  that  there 
was  much  trash  in  the  book,  but  that  some  parts  were  tolerable.  I 
think  of  cultivating  her  acquaintance;  besides,  I  want  to  see  the 
Misses  (they  are  grown  up).  I  wonder  what  form  vanity  takes  in 
them,  and  what  they  say  about  "  Waverley  " ! 

The  letters  here  published  concerning  the  production  of  Miss 
Mitford's  four  successful  tragedies  —  *  The  Foscari,'  *  Julian,' 
*  Rienzi,'  and  '  Charles  the  First ' — contain  yet  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  story  of  the  complaints  and  difficulties  of  dramatists ; 
yet  another  testimony  to  the  fascination  with  which  the  theatre, 
that  Moadstonc  rock'  (to  borrow  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  happy 
figures), — attracts  authors  of  a  certain  taste  and  temperament,  be 
they  ever  so  conversant  with  the  weary  history  of  vicissitude, 
intrigue,  vanity,  and  uncertainty,  as  old  as  the  play-house 
itself.  Beside  these  three  were  three  tragedies  —  a  *  Fiesco,' 
an  '  Inez  di  Castro '  (twice  in  rehearsal),  an  *  Otto  of  Wit- 
telsbach,'  never  produced;  and  an  opera,  ^Sadak  and  Kalas- 
rade,'  written  for  an  inferior  musician,  which  was  only  once 
performed.  Wretchedly  played  and  sung  as  it  was,  it  hardly 
deserved  a  better  fate.  The  music,  by  a  now  forgotten  pupil  of 
our  Academy  of  Music,  was  heavy  and  valueless ;  and  the  drsr 
matist,  though  graceful  and  fresh  as  a  lyrist,  had  not  the  instinct, 
or  had  not  mastered  the  secret  of  writing  for  music.  The  dif- 
ference will  be  at  once  felt  by  any  one  who  compares  Miss 
Mitford's  songs  with  the  delicious  airs  and  choruses  which  give 
so  much  beauty  to  Joanna  Baillie*s  tragedies. 

Nearly  enough  has  been  said  in  statement  of  the  outlines  of 
Miss  Mitford's  checquered  life,  and  the  peculiarity  of  her  literary 
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position ;  and  yet  tlie  year  1830,  only,  is  reached.  From  that  time 
till  the  end  came,  trials  gradually  deepened  and  gathered  round 
her.  First,  her  mother  died;  and  the  weight  which  Dr.  Mit- 
ford*s  selfishness  had  divided  between  two  forbearing  women 
had  now  to  be  borne  by  one.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cease- 
less and  unreasonable  claims  on  her  time,  already  adverted  to, 
and  the  ceaseless  forestalling  of  every  guinea  which  could 
be  wrung  from  her,  bore  with  increasing  weight  on  the 
health  of  a  woman  no  longer  young,  and  on  creative  power 
originally  limited,  and  which  required  some  aliment  in  addition 
to  a  sense  of  duty  prompted  by  self-delusion.  The  strain  told  on 
Miss  Mitford's  writings.  She  began  to  repeat  herself;  to  finish 
less  carefully  than  formerly.  Though  overtaxed  and  imprisoned 
by  tike  selfish  being  whom  she  tended  lovingly  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  whom  she  survived  only  a  few  years,  she 
retained 'most  of  her  staunch  and  generous  friends  distinguished 
in  literature  and  art,  and  to  the  last  added  new  ones  to  the  list 
When  it  came  to  be  understood  that  her  father's  long  illness 
and  death  had  involved  her  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  some  of  the 
noblest  and  best  persons  of  England,  rallying  round  her,  without 
midne  publicity,  ministered  immediate  and  sufficient  relief  to 
ber  anxiety.  A  pension,  from  the  limited  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry,  was  accorded  to  her,  with  every  gracious  recognition 
of  her  claims.  But  the  relief  and  ease  came  to  her,  so  to  say,  only  a 
few  brief  hours  before  sunset  and  the  long  night.  Her  health  had 
been  irretrievably  impaired  during  the  years  of  pain  and  labour 
described,  and  sunk  slowly.  She  was  compelled,  by  the  falling 
to  roin  of  the  cottage  at  Three  Mile  Cross,  to  remove  to  a  less 
comfortless  home  at  Swallowfield,  a  few  miles  beyond  it.  There 
her  death,  hastened  by  a  carriage  accident,  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1855.  ^The  co£Sn  was  laid  in  a  place  in  the 
Chnrchyard  of  Swallowfield  selected  by  herself,  and  the  spot  is 
marked  by  a  granite  cross,  which  was  erected  to  her  memory  by 
^  contributions  of  a  few  of  her  oldest  friends.' 

Thus  much  of  the  woman's  private  life,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  her  works  were  produced.  A  few  words 
may  be  added  in  reference  to  their  two-fold  nature  and  quality. 

rint,  as  to  the  best  among  them — her  pictures  of  rural  life  and 
scenery.  '  Our  Village,'  which  may  be  said,  without  caricature, 
to  haTe  become  a  classic,  and  to  have  set  the  fashion  in  literature 
<if  a  aeries  of  sketches  of  home  scenery  and  natural  life — akin  to 
the  woodcuts  of  Bewick,  or  the  etchings  of  Read  of  Salisbury — 
will  bear  return  and  reprint,  so  long  as  the  taste  for  close  observa- 
tkm  and  miniature  painting  of  scenery  and  manners  shall  last  It 
probably,  like  many  another  creation  of  the  kind,  begun  by 
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chance  ;  its  writer  led  on  from  picture  to  picture,  from  conceit 
to  conceit,  from  character  to  character,  as  her  work  proceeded. 
One  quality  may  be  mentioned  which  recommended  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  village  sketches  from  their  first  appearance — the  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
When  we  think  of  the  dashes,  indications,  epithets  misapplied, 
makeshifts  in  point  of  grammatical  construction  which  are 
to-day  tolerated,  we  come  to  understand,  in  part,  how  men  of 
high  scholarship  and  various  acquirement  at  once  recognised 
the  contributions,  unobtrusive  but  complete  in  their  finish, 
which  came  from  a  Berkshire  village.  They  may  be  laid  by, 
but  they  will  not,  wc  predict,  be  forgotten.  *  Belford  Regis,'  a 
series  of  country  and  town  sketches,  intended  to  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  characters,  is,  like  most  sequels  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture, a  comparative  failure. 

Miss  Mitford's  tragedies  are  less  easy  to  deal  with ;  our  present 
duty  not  being  that  of  Mr.  Curdle,  in  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  who 
held  forth  weightily  on  the  unities  and  disunities  of  modem 
tragedy.  And  yet  the  female  dramatists  are  a  group  well  worth 
considering, — the  list  including  such  widely  differing  celebrities 
as  Afra  Behn,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Susanna  Centlivre, 
Mrs.  Cowley,  Fanny  Burney,  Hannah  More,  Joanna  Bail  lie,  Bar- 
barina  Lady  Dacre,  Felicia  Hemans  4 — not  to  forget  Mrs.  Gore, 
with  her  prize  comedy ;  Miss  Landon,  the  Princess  Amalia  of 
Saxony,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  Madame  de  Girardin  (whose  ^  La 
joie  fait  peur '  contains  one  of  the  few  stage  inventions  of  modern- 
times),  and  Madame  Dudevant,  who  has  succeeded  in  planting 
French  country  life  and  peasant  manners  on  the  Parisian  stage. 
It  would  be  hard  to  name  one  of  the  sisterhood  who  planted  her 
foot  on  the  boards  so  firmly  as  Miss  Mitford,  and  who  g^ned 
and  maintained  her  successes  in  a  manner  so  honourable  ta 
herself,  and  withal  so  creditable  to  womanhood.  On  this  a  word 
remains  to  be  said. 

Female  jealousy  is  a  theme  as  old  as  the  tongue  of  male 
sarcasm.  Phil  lis  and  Brunctta  are,  after  all,  only  expressions  of 
the  grudging,  vieing,  uncharitable  spirit  with  whidi  beauties, 
wits,  leaders  of  fashion,  or  political  intriguers  have,  since  the  age 
of  Fair  Rosamond,  been  credited  with  regard  to  one  another.  But 
a  protest  of  singular  and  significant  force  is  contained  in  this- 
book.  In  no  arena  of  literature  are  envy  and  'all  uncharitable-- 
ness  *  more  notoriously  provoked  than  in  the  theatre.  Personal 
vanity,  immediate  triumph,  rivalry  to  be  cajoled,  animosity  to- 
be  silenced,  defects  and  excellences  of  interpretation  to  be 
allowed  for  or  encouraged — all  come  into  the  amusing,  fascinating,, 
and  yet  rueful  history  of  Drama,  and  its  production.    But  in  the 
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book  under  notice  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  tlie  graceful 
generosity  of  dramatic  authoresses  to  a  dramatic  authoress.  None 
of  the  sisterhood  seems *to  have  held  back  from  cordial  reco^ni- 
tion  of  certainly  the  greatest  and  most  continuous  success  in 
serious  drama  won  by  any  English  woman.  Miss  Mitford's 
four  plays — the  *Foscari/  produced  under  the  disadvantage  of 
what  might  have  been  thought  rivalry  with  Byron;  'Julian/ 
more  successful ;  ^  Rienzi/  yet  more  clear,  powerful,  and  sustained 
(as  such  gracefully  complimented  by  Lord  Lytton,  in  the  preface 
to  his  best  historical  romance) ;  ^  Charles  the  First,'  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  its  subject — all  made  their  mark  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance.  The  best  of  them,  '  Rienzi,'  may 
possibly  reappear  should  the  Fates  resuscitate  poetical  tragedy, 
and  withal,  vouchsafe  us  actors  able  to  understand  and  instructed 
to  deliver  verse.  These  tragedies  were  all  warmly  greeted, 
and  the  greeting  came  more  warmly  from  none  than  from  female 
dramatists — Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  ^  De  Montfort '  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  less 
glorious,  but  still  glorious,  brother,  John  Kemble  ; — and  whose 
'Henriquez' — a  tragedy  produced  some  quarter  of  a  century 
later — contains  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original  situations 
existing  in  any  play  ancient  or  modern;  a  woman  who  loved 
and  who  wrought  lor,  the  stage, — Mrs.  Hcmans,  whose  *  Vespers  of 
Palermo'  failed — to  name  the  two  most  distinguished  poetesses 
oat  of  a  long  list — were  one  and  all  eager  in  their  expression  of 
welcome  and  sympathy.  This  cannot  have  been  grimace  in 
place  of  reality ;  no  manifestation  having  been  called  for.  It  tells 
well  for  both  the  givers  and  the  receiver  of  the  praise.  One  so 
catholic  and  cordial  as  Miss  Mitford  generally  was  in  admitting 
the  excellences  of  writers  so  widely  apart  one  from  the  other  as 
tome  of  her  favourites,  was  only  justly  repaid  by  the  kind  con- 
struction of  her  rivals  and  contemporaries. 

Let  it  be  added  that  Miss  Mitford  was  neither  egotistic  nor 
arrogant  in  producing  herself  and  her  works,  as  themes  for  con- 
venation  with  her  admirers,  some  of  whom  (may  it  not  be  said  ?), 
especially  those  from  America,  desired  nothing  better  than  to  assail 
wrwith  an  incense  of  compliment,  though  high-flown,  sincere 
emmgh  to  have  turned  a  weaker  head  than  her  own.  When  we 
dunk  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  diary,  which,  bright  and  clever  as 
il  iS|  is  in  too  many  of  its  pages  little  more  than  a  hymn  in  her 
own  praise,  sung  at  *  the  request  of  friends ' ;  when  we  think  of 
die  complacent  accounts  which  Hannah  More's  letters  contain  of 
lAat  the  success  of  her  *  Percy ' — so  justly  styled  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
i^fbolish  play — her  propriety,  *  which '  (as  Horace  Walpole  put  it) 
'  ii  ft  gimce  when  all  other  graces  have  fled,'  rises  by  retrospect  and 
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comparison.  It  is  not  a  genuine  love  of  letters  that  will  save  Its 
owner  from  foolish  self-occupation; — but«the  absence  of  such  spirit 
in  man  or  woman  who  has  earned  distinction  makes  them 
endearing  no  less  than  admirable.  We  believe  that  few  who 
consider  such  an  example  as  this  in  conjunction  with  the  sparing 
revelations  of  hard  and,  it  might  have  been  assumed,  hardening 
trial  to  be  derived  from  Miss  Mitford's  correspondence  will  fail 
to  value  such  an  abstinence  from  self-glorification  as  something 
not  common  in  the  world  of  letters, — most  especially  in  the 
quarter  of  it  inhabited  by  those  whom  one  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
scornfully  called  *  the  women-kind.' 


Akt.  IX. — Lady  Byron  Vindicated:  a  History  of  the  Byron 
Controversy,  from  its  Beginning  in  1816  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     Boston,  1870. 

WHEN  Dr.  Titus  Oates  was  asked,  at  the  Peveril  trial,  to 
explain  why  he  had  kept  back  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  in  his  former  examinations,  the  following  colloquy 
ensued  between  the  witness  and  the  Judge  : — 

*  "  Maay  Laard,"  said  Oates,  **I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  fable." 

' ''  1  hope,"  answered  the  Judge,  "  that  it  may  be  the  first  and  last 
that  you  shall  tell  in  this  place." 

*  *^  Maay  Laard,"  continued  Oates,  "  there  was  once  a  faux,  who, 
having  to  caarry  a  goose  over  a  frazen  river,  and  being  afraid  the  aice 
would  not  bear  him  and  his  booty,  did  caary  aaver  a  staane,  my  Laard, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  strength  ot  the  aice." 

'  '*  So  your  evidence  was  but  the  stone,  and  now  for  the  first  tiiae 
you  have  brought  us  the  goose?"  said  Sir  William  Scroggs ;  "  to  tell 
lis  this.  Doctor,  is  to  make  geese  of  the  court  and  the  jury." ' 

Mrs.  Beecher  has  been  playing  fox.  Her  first  freight— the 
Macmillan  article — made  a  formidable  crack  in  the  ice  of  public 
credulity,  which  is  giving  way  on  every  side  under  the  eztraor* 
dinary  pressure  of  her  book.  Our  parting  suggestion  to  her,  on 
a  former  occasion,  was  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
accumulate  more  statements  of  Lady  Byron ;  that  there  were  too 
many  of  them  already ;  that  the  one  thing  needed  was  con- 
firmatory proof;  that  conjectures  and  surmises  would  be  equally 
superfluous.  Instead  of  profiting  by  this  advice,  she  has  mul- 
tiplied  and  amplified  the  statements ;  she  has  made  endless 
conjectures  and  surmises  do  duty  for  facts;  and  she  has  pro- 
duced no  confirmatory  evidence  whatever,  oral  or  docnmentaiy. 

The 
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The  numerous  and  almost  unaccountable  inaccuracies  of  detail 
detected  in  the  first  version  of  her  *  True  Story '  were  alone 
sufficient  to  justify  distrust,  apart  from  its  inherent  improba- 
bility. Her  second  version  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  with 
the  additional  one  of  being,  in  many  points,  contradictory  of  the 
first  Yet  we  should  be  disposed  to  pause  before  charging  the  im- 
aginative author  of  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  with  bad  faith. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Bacon  that  ^  there  is  no  magnifying-glass 
like  a  prejudicate  opinion.'  There  are  persons  whose  intellectual 
vision  is  so  clouded  when  their  predilections  or  prejudices  are 
roused,  that  they  see  everything  through  a  distorting  medium ; 
and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  tribe. 
Her  impressions  are  subjective,  not  objective  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
when  she  is  most  interested  or  excited  that  the  smallest  amount 
of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  them.  It  was  this  peculiar  idio- 
syncracy  that  led  to  her  extraordinary  hallucination  about  '  The 
Dream,'  the  heroine  of  which,  she  insists,  is  not  Mary  Chaworth 
but  Mrs.  Leigh.  It  was  this,  again,  that  led  to  the  vitally-im- 
portant error  of  misreading  the  solitary  piece  of  documentary 
evidence  to  which  she  could  appeal  in  confirmation  of  her  story. 
In  her  Macmillan  article  she  says,  ^The  interview  had  almost 
the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed  avowal.  Lady  Byron  recounted  the 
history  which  has  been  embodied  in  this  article,  and  gave  to 
the  writer  a  paper  containing  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  whole, 

with  the  dates  affixed She  took  the  paper  with  her,  re- 

tomed  to  London,  and  gave  a  day  or  two  to  die  consideration  of 
the  subject'  She  returned  it  to  Lady  Byron  :  we  have  read  it, 
and  we  positively  assert  that  it  contains  not  a  syllable  from  which 
any  smne  person,  without  a  ^prejudicate  opinion,*  could  collect 
that  Lady  ISyron  ever  made  the  charge  in  question,  or  any  charge 
involving  crime,  at  any  time.  It  simply  confirms  some  of  the 
preliminaxy  and  incidental  details  of  the  story. 

If  a  lady  comes  up  to  you  with  a  red  object  in  her  hand,  and 
calls  on  you  to  admire  the  beautiful  blue,  you  simply  suppose 
kr  under  an  optical  delusion :  if,  in  proof  of  any  given  statement, 
ikeprodnces  a  document  which  disproves  it,  you  distrust  her  un- 
^^— wm^ipg  rather  than  her  truthfulness.  If  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
me  to  produce  an  angel  as  a  witness,  in  this  cause  of  Byron 
afluntt  Byron,  we  should  look  under  the  wings  for  the  tail.  We 
fnrc  her,  therefore,  the  full  benefit  of  her  delusions,  so  far  as  her 
gOMBml  character  for  veracity  (not  accuracy)  is  concerned.  At 
At  tune  time,  we  cannot  allow  her  the  credit  to  which  she 
Imrilj  and  emphatically  lays  claim,  of  disinterested  motives  and 
ftlwitoJ  objects.  Her  sanctimonious  appeals  to  God  and  her 
omen — her  *  O  my  brothers  and  sisters ' — seem  winged 
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by  malice  and  uncbaritableness.  With  the  exception  of  ^  Medora 
Leigh,'  her  *  Lady  Byron  Vindicated'  is  the  most  arrant  specimen 
of  book-making  that  ever  fell  under  our  observation.  It  is  more 
than  half  made  up  of  stale  quotations  and  threadbare  arguments, 
tedious  comments  on  forgotten  articles,  and  wearisome  twaddle 
about  non-existent  conspiracies  or  fancied  attacks.  She  evades 
all  the  main  points  as  long  as  possible  and,  when  she  does  come 
to  them,  she  produces  little  or  nothing  that  is  not  self-refuting  by 
its  extravagance  or  absurdity ;  the  morality  of  her  discursive 
reasoning  being  commonly  on  a  par  with  the  logic,  2.  e.  radically 
bad. 

We  see  no  absolute  necessity,  therefore,  for  rejoinder  or  reply ; 
but  we  wish  to  remedy  any  want  of  compactness  in  our  former 
article  that  may  have  arisen' from  the  desultory  way  in  which  our 
materials  were  supplied  to  us,  necessitating  a  Postscript ;  and  we 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Lady  Byron*s  letters  of  January  and 
February  (first  published  in  this  Journal)  were  written  to  Mrs. 
Leigh.  We  are  also  at  liberty  to  state  that  these  letters  reached 
us  from  the  legitimate  sources,  and  were  authenticated  by  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  Lord  William  Godolphin  Osborne,  and  Mr. 
George  Leigh,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Leigh.  A  great  deal  of  curious  information  has  reached  as 
within  the  last  three  months,  including  many  letters  which  we 
are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  print  in  full ;  but  we  may  print 
enough  to  render  our  case  impregnable,  and  we  are  under  no 
apprehension  of  being  distrusted  by  any  respectable  class  of 
readers,  when  we  pledge  ourselves  to  lay  before  them  no  material 
allegation  that  is  not  supported  by  direct  or  documentary  evi- 
dence. It  is  the  natural  disinclination  to  appear  to  take  a  side 
in  such  a  controversy,  or  to  be  personally  mixed  up  with  it  in 
any  manner,  that  in  many  instances  has  caused  papers  and 
names  to  be  withlield. 

As  Byron  himself  remarked  long  subsequently  to  the  sepaxB- 
tion,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  are  only  puzzling  from 
their  simplicity.  The  saying  of  Fletcher  (misquoted,  like 
everything  else,  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe)  *  that  any  woman  could 
do  anything  with  my  Lord  except  my  Lady,'  would  have 
been  equally  true  of  any  woman  who  had  the  imprudence  to 
become  his  wife.*  He  was  wholly  unfitted  by  temper  and 
habits  for  the  matrimonial  tie  ;  and,  just  as  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  pressed  hardest,  and  the  galling 
reflection  was  forced  upon  him  that  his  marriage  was  a  mis- 

*  Mrs.  Birecher  Stowe  giYcs  it :  *  That  anybody  could  do  anything  with  mj  Lofd 
except  my  Lady.' 
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calculation  as  well  as  a  mistake.  Madame  do  Boisy  (Countess 
Guiccioli)  is  quite  correct  on  this  point :  *  An  heiress  for  a 
wife,  who  had  no  actual  fortune,  naturally  forced  him  into  great 
expenses  that  soon  went  beyond  his  resources.  His  creditors, 
lured  by  the  riches  said  to  belong  to  Miss  Milbanke,  came  down 
upon  him,  as  if  the  wife's  fortune  could  be  used  to  pay  the 
husband's  debts.'  Her  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  10,000/. 
settled  on  her,  did  not  come  into  possession  till  1822.  Execu- 
tion after  execution  was  put  into  the  house  ;  his  furniture  was 
seized ;  ^  the  bailiffs  (he  says)  were  put  into  possession  of  the  very 
beds  we  had  to  sleep  upon  ; '  even  in  this  emergency  her  relatives 
refused  or  were  unable  to  help  him,  and  the  well-timed  offer  to 
save  him  from  the  trying  humiliation  of  parting  with  his  books, 
came  from  his  publisher.  It  was  the  dramatic  sketch  in  ^  Venice 
Preserrcd  '  realised : — 

^  Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o*er  a  pile  of  massy  plate 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale  : 
There  was  another  making  villainous  jests 
At  thy  undoing :  he  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments. 
The  very  bed ' 

What  a  situation  for  the  spoiled  child  of  fame,  the  proudest  of 
Ae  proud,  the  most  wayward,  irritable  and  excitable  of  God's 
creatoret,  the  poet  endowed  to  overflowing  with  all  the  finest 
and  richest,  along  with  all  tlie  most  dangerous,  qualities  of 
firaias.  What  wonder  if  he  gave  way  to  wild  bursts  of  passion, 
tlteroating  with  fits  of  misanthropy  and  gloom  :  if  he  threw  out 
Unts  of  self-destruction ;  if  he  talked  of  himself  as  one  pre- 
destined to  misery  from  his  birth ;  if,  in  short,  his  language  and 
condact  raised  in  all  about  him  alarms  for  his  reason  or  his  life ! 
What  wonder,  again,  if  he  occasionally  sought  relief  in  dissi- 
pidon,  or  what  a  wife  or  sister  might  be  excused  for  terming 


Considering  that  Lady  Byron  was  never  (at  least  to  him)  what 
the  Itslians  call  simpatica,  and  was  incapable  of  entering  into  bis 
feefings  had  she  been  so  minded,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
ler  pKsence  sometimes  added  to  his  irritability.  That  she  was 
nmgbly  ordered  out  of  the  house,  or  that  they  parted  in  anger,  is 
a  soppofiition  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  '  Dear  Duck '  letter, 
or  with  the  parting  scene  described  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
liaking^  allowance  for  moments  when  he  was  hardly  conscious 
of  what  be  said,  we  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  his  statement 
to  Medwin: 

*La3j  'Bjtcai  did  not  attend  to  these  whims  of  mine.    The  only 

harsh 
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harsh  thing  I  ever  remember  saying  to  her  was  one  evening  shortly 
before  our  parting.  I  was  stan^g  before  the  fire,  ruminating  npon 
the  embanitissment  of  my  af&irs,  and  other  annoyances,  when  Lady 
Byron  came  np  to  me  and  said,  ''Byron,  am  I  in  your  way  ?  "  to  which 
I  replied,  ''damnably!"  I  was  afterwards  sorry,  and  reproached 
myseK  for  the  expression :  but  it  escaped  me  unconsciously — involun- 
tarily ;  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.' 

The  persons  most  about  Lady  Byron  during  the  worst  period^ 
the  last  two  months,  were  Mrs.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Clermont,  and 
Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Byron.  Mrs.  Leigh  and  Captain 
Byron  were  the  relatives  mentioned  in  the  *  Remarks'  of  1830 ; 
with  whom  she  took  counsel  touching  every  step  of  her  pro- 
ceedings till  she  left  her  husband's  house ;  and  all  her  causes  of 
complaint  were  regularly  communicated  to  them,  to  Mrs.  Cler- 
mont, and  to  another  female  friend.  Her  principal  confidante 
throughout  was  her  sister-in-law,  who  kept  her  minutely  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  things  in  Piccadilly  after  her  departure, 
using  at  the  same  time  her  utmost  influence  to  prevent  matters 
from  coming  to  extremities.  This  explains  why  Lady  Byron 
wrote  in  such  passionate  terms  of  gratitude  and  confidence  to 
Mrs.  Leigh,  and  why  the  child  was  christened  Augusta  Ada. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  letters,  first  published  in  this 
Journal,  are  fragmentary.  Four  of  them  are  entire,  and  cor- 
respondence enough  to  fill  a  moderate  volume,  all  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion,  has  been  preserved.  We  have  read  the 
whole  and  will  give  a  few  additional  specimens. 

Mrs.  Leigh  came  to  be  with  Lady  B3nron  during  her  confine- 
ment, which  was  on  the  10th  December,  1815,  so  that  Mrs. 
Leigh  probably  arrived  in  Piccadilly  some  time  after  the  first  of 
the  following  letters  was  written : — 

Lady  Byron  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 

'  6th  November,  1S15. 

^DiABKST  A., — Once  more  on  the  old  subject.  I  hope  it  did  not 
appear  to  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  that  I  afforded  any  promise  of  taking 
the  nurse  on  her  recommendation,  for  it  happens  that  I  have  hired 
one  in  whom  I  can  depend  entirely,  and  am  on  the  point  of  engaging 
a  person  who  appears  to  be  all  that  is  desirable.  More  of  this  when 
we  meet.  My  mother  has  been  acting  nurse  to  the  Captain,  who  has 
sprained  his  back  with  too  violent  exercise.  She  is  to  bo  in  town  &e 
end  of  next  week,  which  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  am  pietty 
sure  she  will  not  fidget  at  this  juncture,  and  I  think  she  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  us  all.*   I  am  very  well  to-day  with  this  fine  weather*  and 

<  Ever  thine, 

•alb; 


*  it  novhere  appears  that  Lady  Noel  did  come  to  town  for  the  con6neiii«it, 
aad  ve  imther  think  she  sent  Mrs.  Clermont  in  her  place. 

The 
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The  following  are  without  the  day  of  the  month : — 

'  Thursday. 

*  Everything  is  explained  by  a  bailiff  sleeping  last  night  in  the 
house.  From  the  old  quarter.  All  this  occasioned  by  a  delay  between 
Mr.  Hoare  and  Hanson  (as  Dalbiac*s  money  has  been  ready  above 
three  weeks,  and  my  fskiher  waiting  to  sign),  who  did  not  choose  to 
commence  the  legal  part  till  it  ought  to  have  been  done.  God  knows 
what  I  suffered  yesterday,  and  am  suffering,  from  B.'s  distraction, 
which  is  of  the  very  icorsi  kind.  He  leaves  the  house,  telling  me  he 
will  abandon  himseK  to  every  sort  of  desperation — speaks  to  me  only 
to  npfaraid  me  with  having  married  him  when  he  wished  not,  and  says 
he  is  therefore  acquitted  of  all  principle  towards  me,  and  1  must  con- 
ader  myself  only  to  be  answerable  for  the  vicious  courses  to  which  his 
ioBptax  will  drive  him  and  is  driving  him.  The  going  out  of  the 
hoiiae  and  the  drinking  ara  the  most  fatal,  lie  was  really  quite 
frantic  yesterday ;  said  he  did  not  care  for  any  consequences  to  me, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  tell  if  his  feelings  towards  you  or  me 
were  the  most  completely  reversed ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  he  loves 
or  hates  us  together.  God  knows  what  ho  will  do.  I  find  in  a  religious 
trust  the  only  comfort  and  peace  I  can  experience.  Things  never  were 
10  serious.  I  don't  mean  the  circumstances,  for  they  must  mend ;  but 
his  feelings.  Ton  shall  hear  again  to-morrow,  but  I  hope  for  no 
better.  It  is  only  fiEtir  to  Hanson  to  state  that  Mr.  Hoare  is  most  to 
Utme  in  having  allowed  Mrs.  H.'s  dangerous  illness  to  prevent  him 
fion  drawing  the  deed.  Don't  be  unhappy  about  me,  and  perhaps  you 
win  see  less  cause  than  I  do  to  be  so  about  him. 

'I  have  waited  to  the  last,  in  the  hope  of  some  change — but  it  is  in- 
amble  pride  and  madness.  0  Augusta,  will  it  ever  change  for  mo ! 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  say ;  though  I  have  been  making  fixe  best  of 
ihiiigii  tiU  yesterday,  when  self-deception  became  impossible.  I  have 
tttaof^  that  since  last  Saturday  (on  which  night  he  sat  drinking  with 
Ciinaird^s  party  til}  half-past  4  in  the  morning),  his  head  has  never 
been  right,  and  he  will  add,  I  fear,  more  and  more  to  the  cause. 

*  B relented  last  night — for  he  returned  earlier  from  the  play. 

ad  I  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  which  I  had  scarcely  had 
hefate^  as  he  had  never  been  in  my  company  throughout  the  day  for 
Bodi  more  than  an  hour.  He  was  kind  to  me  again,  but  still  rather 
dd.    However,  I  am  very  thaokful,  after  the  fit  of  despair  im- 

to  yon — cruelly  I  fear.    He  does  not  think  I  know  the  circuni- 

of  onr  unwelcome  guest.    I  wish  George  B ♦  or  some  man 

of  common  sense  were  in  the  way  to  laugh  B out  of  his 

horror  on  this  subject,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  if  no 
had  ever  experienced  anything  so  shocking,  and  we  can  do 
!■%  haeanse  he  thmks  that  women  don't  enter  into  these  sublime 
geisfaiieea.     They  are  quite  the  subject  of  his  romance  at  present. 

*I  lay  00  little  to  you  of  your  own  concerns  because  I  cannot 
VA  yery  freely  on  paper,  but  there  are  none  on  which  I  think 

*  Oaptain,  afterwards  Lord,  Byron. 

more. 
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more,  or  wish  more  to  talk  to  you.     I  must  tell  you  that  you  arc 

"  Augusta  "  again  to  B ,  for  during  the  paroxysm  you  were  "  Mrs. 

Leigh,"  and  I  expected  you  would  soon  be  "  The  Honourablo ."   I 

ought  to  have  laughed  at  this,  but  I  took  it  as  another  misery,  fancying 
that  I  was  in  some  way  the  cause  of  such  an  alteration*     And  now  for 

my  peace  and  comfort,  dearest  A ,  let  me  express  my  earnest  desire 

that,  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear  towards  me,  you  will  never  think 

it  an  act  of  friendship  for  me,  to  risk  B 's  displeasure.     I  suspect 

you  of  any  disinterested  policy  of  this  kind.  But  in  the  first  place  I 
should  be  more  grieved  if  he  and  you  were  to  differ,  and  in  the  second 
(which  may  have  more  weight  with  you)  I  don't  think  it  would  do  me 
any  good  to  have  my  part  taken.     So  remember. 

'  I  am  afraid  *  this  bailiff  is  a  sad  brute,  and  will  proceed  to  very 
great  inconvenience.  I  have  written  to  my  mother  on  the  subject, 
who,  if  she  can,  will  certainly  send  mo  some  money ;  but  my  father 
has  been  as  nearly  in  gaol  as  possible.' 

What  follows  is  remarkable  for  good  feeling  and  good  sense  : 

*  Later. 

'  My  head  is  better,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  my  greatest  fears  for  B ,  and  I  think  I  daily 

understand  the  case  better.  His  misfortune  is  an  habitual  passion  far 
excitement^  which  is  always  found  in  ardent  temperaments,  where  the 
pursuits  are  not  in  some  degree  organised.  It  is  the  ennai  of  a 
monotonous  existence  that  drives  the  best  hearted  people  of  this  de- 
scription to  the  most  dangerous  paths,  and  makes  them  often  seem  to 
act  from  bad  motives,  when  in  fact  they  are  only  flying  from  internal 
suffoxing  by  external  stimulus.  The  love  of  tormenting  arises  chiefly 
fi*om  this  source.  Drinking,  gaming,  &c.,  are  all  of  the  same  origin. 
1 1  ow  far  it  may  depend  on  body  or  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  vitiated  stomach,  particularly  if  arising 
from  habits  of  excess,  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  sensation  of  enntit,  and 
that  change  of  scene,  air,  and  exorcise,  are  more  efficient  to  its  removal 
than  any  efforts  of  reason.  As  for  seeking  a  cure  in  worldly  dissipa- 
tion, it  is  adding  to  the  evil,  and  for  that  reason  I  so  much  dread 

B 's  entering  into  tho  pursuits  of  fasliion,  whose  votaries  are  always 

the  victims  of  this  misery  in  the  intervals  of  their  mischief-making  opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  I  would  have  his  mind  diverted  from  itself 
l)y  every  possible  means  that  would  not  lead  to  accession  of  the 
dLsease ;  and  so  far  from  considering  my  own  tastes,  I  would  oonrt 

Lady *s  society  for  him,  or  anything  in  this  world,  to  arrest  its  &tal 

course.  I  know  in  what  it  must  end,  if  it  increases;  and  with  sudi 
apprehensions,  wUl  you  wonder  if  I  am  sometimes  almost  heart- 
broken before  my  time?     My   dear,  dear  A ,  do  give  me  any 

opinion  of  yours  on  this,  and  don't  mistrust  your  own  judgment; 
I  will  not  blindly  adopt  it. — Such  were  my  aching  reflections  last 
night.' 

*  Evideutly^  second  execution. 

*  Saturday. 
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'  Saturday. 

*  3It  DKABE8T  A., — Don't  be  afraid  :  it  will  do  very  well.  Of  tho 
Test  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think.  I  have  many  fears.  Let  me  see 
yon  the  middle  of  next  week — ^not  later.  Hobhonso  is  come — I  have 
great  reason  to  think  to  encourage  a  plan  for  going  abroad.  My 
heart  aches — ^it  has  been  severely  tried ;  but  I  cannot  say  any  more 
on  paper. 

'  Yon  will  do  good,  I  think,  if  any  can  be  done. 
*3Iy  dearest  A ,  I  feel  all  your  kindness. 

*  A.  I.  B.' 

A  letter  to  Lady  Melbourne  will  be  appropriately  introduced 
in  this  place : 

*  Piccadilly  Terrace.  January  4. 
'  Mt  dcar  Auht, — ^You  will  allow  me  the  use  of  my  eyes  by  this  time, 
irithoat  a  lecture,  to  tell  you  that  I  and  the  child  are  peifoctly  well. 
We  took  a  drive  in  tho  Park  to-day.  My  confinement  has  been 
Tendered  so  comfortable  by  Mrs.  Leigh's  kindness  and  attention, 
vhich  I  never  can  forget,  that  I  feel  no  inclination  to  break  loose. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  niece  is  now  almost  well,  and  also 
ftat  I  have  bad  a  better  account  of  my  mother  since  she  left  town, 
ihe  r^retted  much  not  being  able  to  make  yon  a  visit. 

'  Not  having  seen  any  company,  I  have  scarcely  heard  any  news, 
and  cannot  give  you  information  except  of  a  domestic  nature.  Of 
this  kind  I  may  (or  perhaps  may  no/,  for  I  have  not  asked  leave) 
moition  two  new  poems — which  the  newspapers  have  metamorphosed 
into  one  Epic — likewise  giving  me  the. credit  of  ''  tasteful  criticism," 
which  I  have  hitherto  exercised  only  in  the  more  literal  way  over 
roast  and  boiled.  The  subjects  are  founded  on  historical  facts, ''  The 
SiegB  of  Corinth  **  and  "  Parisina ;"  there  is  more  description  in  tho 
fomsr,  and  more  passion  in  the  latter — which  will  be  preferred  on 
the  whole  I  know  not — they  are  now  in  Murray's  hands. 

*  I  hope  Lord  Melbourne  has  quite  recovered  firom  his  rhoumaiSsm, 
fior  that  grievance  in  addition  to  his  absence  from  town  would  be  too 
Bnidi  for  human  endurance. 

<I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  he  grows  impatient  and  hastens  your 
ifetonL 

*  Believe  me,  dear  Aunt,  yours  most  affectionately, 

*  A.  I.  B.' 

Tk  letter  which  comes  next  should  be  read  in  context  with 
ooe  that  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  and  which  we  therefore 
nprint  in  a  note.*  It  was  written  after  Lady  Byron  left  Piccadilly 
aaii.15,1816):— 

'Kirkby  Mallory,  Feb.  3rd,  1816. 

*  'Mt  DEAasBT  AuousTA,— You  are  desired  by  your  brother  to  ask,  if  my  father 

teteiMl  with  my  coDcarrencc  in  proposing  a  separation.    He  has.     It  caimot  be 

MfMMd  tibat,  ID  my  present  distressing  situation,  I  am  capable  of  stating  in  a 

Vol  128.— iVo.  265.  Q  detaUed 


.   _    •  »      It"!  Byron. 

"Kirkbv,  7th  IV'-ruarv,  1S1'>. 

~      .-        II>-  L«e:i:h  what  I  <lcomcil  a  sufficfcut 

■    JT  ir>:  IvtKT.  I  should  liavu  JclVrreJ  tlie 

-^».    :   *:.  Lr-.>>:Li:  vourself.     Your  second  letter, 

-•  .-^   :.-    r;  .jire  ir-'in  me  this  mention.     I  nm 

i •    -    ^ ':.:;:.  :Lat  Kttcr  was  delivoroJ  to  me, 

•  -^  T  'I  jL*  :.iv  Jittrminatioii,  i.s  free.    I  Imvo, 
_i  L  r  :":.•-  :r  i^vtioii  Mf  my  jmrents;  hut  I  act 
-.     .i-:?*::.  :i:.i:T.  as  thev  d«i  on  theirs. 

«  ■  • 

i  -.  *'if -rtd.  and  would  have  sacrificed,  to  avoid 

- .   .  •  *::r  2,*  rr.  ofs  (if  duty  and  attaclmient  I  have  jijivcii 

.*::riz:'.   of  the   most  trying  inflictions.     Aftor 

•*i:k^.^  i:.i:..Iy  reviewing  the  misery  that  I  have  ex- 

-*    V  -.uiii:  interval,  from  the  day  of  my  marriage, 

-•  :•••-:: iicd  ••n  the  measure  of  a  sepiiration,  which  my 

i*^.'.  :»'  jt. iimumicatc  U*  vuu,  and  to  carry  into  etfocrt. 

_*■  i:<:  t.'sition  to  consider  what  you  have  as  worth- 

.  eX   as   invaluable.     But   remember   that  vou 

i.  •*   n-4*r'iUe  when  1  was  yours.     Every  exi>rcssi«.»ii 

Kj  :;  might  be  made,  would  hero  be  misplaced. 

*A.  I.  Byuon'.' 

•Kirkby,  February  llth.  ISlrt. 
..•>r  \. — I  have  received  y(>ur  letter,  and  with  it  one 
•    t:!i  ccion  to  read.     He  has  written  in  a  state  of 
^  "  £  ill'W  his  judgment  its  duo  weight. 

.%.  .M»i:  will  write  to  mo  in  the  most  exi-lioit  jiaxneh, 
. .  -  ::.::;;  ^^hieh  you  allude  to  as  su^ipresscd. 
'  Yours  most  affectionately, 

'  A.  T.  B. 

\  X.   :!a£  ray  silence  to  him  will  oecasion  suspense.* 

*  Kirkby,  1 2th  February,  1316. 

V,       ^'.'I'voiving  it  possible  that  you  might  mistake 

.    -t,  iv>:  tor  information  yesterday,  whicli  were  only 

'.  .*•    u  'k*!-   point   consult    ifniir  wishes   as  far  as 

. ...'    i  A  jvnnt  of  honour  not  to  open  your  letter  in 


■«  • 


»  !  cU  will  not  only  justify  this  measure,  but  comprl 

. » •  '.«»  my  \fish  to  remember  unnttwamrily  [*!*•]  those 

;\«.:\  I  iVel  no  resentment.     1  will  now  only  recall  to 

..  <•  c  i:xl  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  niurrieil  state, 

.     J.  .'.f  ho  has  expressi'vl  ever  since  its  commeucemeut  to 

%  ...  •...•      *  lintling  it  quite  insupportable,  though  cauilidly 

* »     .;■  iiuiy  or  atfection  has  iMien  -wanting  on  my  part. 

o«.  uu'  (hat  all  these  attempts  to  contribute  towards 

.*«.'.«: vs  ind  most  unwelcome  to  him.     I  enclose  this 

^    ^  .   ••  .-weiTc  his  sanction. 

•  Ever  yours  most  afTectionately, 

*  A,  I.  Byron.' 
reply. 
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^Ij,  until  I  receive  an  answer  to  this,  permitting  me  to  do  so.     I 
innot  say  how  much  I  feel  for  yon.    My  self  is  a  lesser  grief. 

*  Ever  thine.' 

lu  *  24th  February,  1816. 
'Mt  bxabest  Auousta, — ^Indeed  I  do  not  mistake  yon,  and  know 
Qie  kindness  of  yonr  motives,  even  when  my  opinions  differ  most  from 
jooia.     Yon  are  bewildered  by  misery;   and,  nnhappy  as  I  am,  I 
tiunk  at  this  moment  I  am  more  capable  of  judging  than  yon  are. 
Tet  self-confidence  is  not  usually  one  of  my  errors.   I  give  the  fullest 
eonsideTation  to  all  you  represent,  and,  willing  as  I  am  to  view  things 
a  another  light,  my  opinion  never  varies — the  world  will,  of  course, 
suppose  me  to  have  considered  my  own  interest  only,  which  the  situa- 
ticn  would  certainly  have  justified  me  in  doing,  but  in  addition  I  have 
Ills  most  perfect  conviction  that  I  do  not  sacrifice  one  single  con- 
ion  of  the  happiness  of  others.    My  resolution  is,  therefore, 
that  if  my  father  and  mother  were  to  implore  me  by  every  duty 
Is  ikem  to  return  to  my  husband,  I  would  not    I  observe  in  your 
letter  a  fluctuation  between  your  own  opinion  and  the  impressions 
g^vsn  hy  others.     And  I  should  attribute  to  the  latter  what  you  say 
of  Job  duty  to  the  child  being  to  resist  a  separation — this  I  cannot 
sadersCandy  particularly  as  no  conditions  on  that  subject  have  been 
aentioDed.     You  seem  to  forget  that  we  have  given  every  possible 
€fportimity  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  so  far  ^m  forcing  him  to 
m^  proceedings.     Of  these  I  am  well  informed,  and  have  means  of 
isoeeaB  of  which  you  are  ignorant.     Afflicting  as  such  measures  must 
fe  to  mCy  I  must,  and  will,  pursue  them  if  I  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
fiiQ  security.     In  answer  to  your  question,  I  left  London  impressed 
viik  the  idea  of  a  fktal  disease,  and  an  insanity  that  might  admit 
ttotroL     Both  these  were,  as  you  know,  proved  unfounded  when 
Kr.  Lettsom  had  personal  opportunities  of  judging.*    In  that  case 
Ilsi  fixreseen  this  as  the  only  course  I  could  pursue,  and  I  did  not 
iiifiiiJi]<  I  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

'  Your  most  affectionate, 

'  A.  L  Bybon.' 

*  Mn.  Leigh  wrote  daily  in  return,  and  with  imprudent  frank- 
Mm^  evidently  not  reflecting  to  what  purpose  her  revelations 
■i^  be  applied*  She  describes  all  her  brother's  worst  symp- 
taiy  inclading  the  excesses  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  drown 
itt^^bty  as  well  as  the  medical  opinions  on  his  case,  which 
^Muily  do  not  bear  out  Lady  Byron's  conclusion  that  all 
WMOBsble  doubts  of  insanity  were  at  an  end  when  her  mind 
^defioitirely  made  up.  Mr.  Lettsom  and  Mr.  Le  Mann  (the 
Jrihecary)  were  in  unremitting  attendance,  and  Sir  Henry 
nbWbid  was  called  in.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  notion 
tf  Ivr  quitting  him   for  ever  bad   never   so  much  as   crossed 

*  This  is  not  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Leigh's  letters. 

Q  2  his 
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his  mind  when  they  parted.  If  he  spoke  of  her  after  awaking 
from  fits  of  gloom,  it  was  to  inquire  for  her,  to  express 
deep  affection  for  her,  and  to  exhibit  marked  impatience  for 
her  return.  He  became  so  agitated  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  her,  that  he  told  his  sister  to  open  it  When  made 
aware  of  her  intention  to  separate,  he  was  so  terribly  shaken, 
that  his  sister  expected  him  to  go  mad  outright,  or  to  commit 
suicide,  and  wrote  adjuring  Lady  Byron  to  pause,  lest  the  most 
terrible  of  all  responsibilities  should  devolve  upon  her.  Lady 
Byron  had  seen  enough  to  convince  her  that  the  picture  was  not 
overcharged ;  that  the  danger  was  real ;  and  that  the  sister  was 
rather  for  her  than  against  her  in  this  emergency.  But  she 
was  incapable  of  the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  demanded  of  her, 
and  she  shrank  from  the  painful  task  which  she  described  in  a 
letter  written  shortly  after  her  departure  from  Piccadilly : — 

^  If  these  (the  symptoms  of  mental  derangement)  should  not 
become  more  convincing,  they  have  been  so  apparent,  that  I 
might  hereafter  adduce  them  to  justify  the  intermediate  measureSi 
if  it  were  necessary  to  take  a  difl^erent  line  of  conduct  on  diflferent 
grounds ;  and  it  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  patient  and  per- 
severing affection  that  I  did  not  immediately  seize  the  advantage, 
when  the  only  reward  of  delay  would  be  the  privilege  of  a  melan- 
choly attendance  on  hopeless  suffering.'  Is  this  the  language  of  a 
self-sacrificing  wife  ? 

The  relations  between  the  sisters-in-law  continued  unaltered 
by  the  separation ;  they  saw  each  other  frequently  on  Lady 
Byron's  arrival  at  M ivart's  on  the  20th  February  ;  and  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Leigh,  early  in  April,  thanking  Lady  Byron  for 
the  loan  of  some  lappets  and  other  articles  of  dress  to  be  worn 
at  a  drawing-room,  at  which  she  (Mrs.  Leigh)  was  obliged  to 
attend,  being  officially  attached  to  the  Court  as  bed-chamber 
woman  to  Queen  Charlotte. 

From  his  leaving  England  till  his  death,  the  sister  was  the 
recognised  medium  of  communication  between  him  and  his 
wife;  and  all  his  letters  to  his  sister,  no  matter  what  their 
character,  appear  to  have  been  regularly  submitted  to  Lady 
Byron,  who  took  copies  of  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  thu 
was  done  with  his  knowledge.  He  wrote  not  less  than  twice 
a  month  on  an  average ;  and,  with  passing  intervals  of  irritaticm 
and  despondency,  rattled  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  his 
published  letters  to  his  friends.  He  mentions,  in  more  guarded 
language,  his  principal  liaisons,  especially  that  which  gave  birth 
to  ^  Allegra,'  and  the  first  which  seriously  occupied  bim  at 
Venice ;  and  his  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Cotintest 
Guiccioli  is  as  glowing  as  if  it  was  written  for  an  unooncemed 

reader. 
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reader.     The   general  tone  towards  Lady  Byron   is   kind  and 
even  affectionate.     It  is  only  when  the  galling  consequences  of 
the  separation,  his  exile  and  his  slurred  name,  come  back  upon 
liiiii,  that  he  breaks  out     On  hearing,  towards  the  end  of  1810, 
that    Lady  Byron    meditated   going  abroad   with  Ada,  he  re- 
lapses into  one  of  his  old  paroxysms  of  fury ;  declares  that  bis 
wife  has  acted  and  is  acting  towards  him    like  a  fiend ;  and 
hurries  letter  upon  letter  to  declare  that,  if  the  intention  is  not 
abandoned,  he  will  come  over  and  take  legal  proceedings.     In 
January,   1817,   he  sent   positive   instructions  to  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Hanson,  to  institute  a  suit     His  wife's  relatives  retorted 
hy  threatening  one ;  but  eventually  the  intention  of  taking  Ada 
oat  of  England  was  given  up. 

His  feelings  towards  his  sister,  exhibited  in  these  letters^  are 
what  he  always  expressed  in  his  earnest  and  serious  moods.*  When 
he  mentions  her  children,  it  is  naturally  and  indifferently,  with- 
oot  preference  :  the  one  to  whom  he  most  frequently  alludes  by 
name  is  Georg^ana,  afterwards  Mrs.  Trevanion.  The  eldest  must 
have  been  under  eight  years  of  age  when  he  left  England.  He 
is  absolutely  furious  against  Lady  C.  L.,  on  hearing  of  some- 
tikiog  she  had  circulated  about  him  ;  declaring  her  to  be  a  woman 
without  truth  or  honour,  to  be  avoided  and  despised.  He  rarely 
speaks  of  his  poetry  in  progress,  the  tone  of  which  she  frequently 
writes  to  disapprove.  Speaking,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Lady 
ByroQ,  of  *  Stanzas  to  Augusta,'  she  wishes  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  That  she  did  not  spare  his  faults  is  shown  by  her 
language  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  Don  J  uan : 
*  Augusta  writes  that  they  are  thought  ^^  execrable^'  (bitter  word 
that  for  an  author — eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  composition  even,  and  that 
ibe  hsd  heard  so  much  against  them  that  she  would  never  read 
dnn,  and  never  kae.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alter ;  that  is 
not  mj  forte.' 

She  bitterly  regrets  his  intimacy  with  Shelley,  that  ^in- 
iuaaa% '  Shelley  as  she  calls  him.  She  suspected  him  of 
aeonraging  her  brother's  irreligious  tendencies.  We  reprint 
a  a  note  a  letter  from  him,  which  did  not  appear  in  all 
As  eopies  of  our  Postscript.     It  proves  that  he  regarded  the 

*  '  M J  first  and  earliest  impressioDs  were  melancholy — my  poor  mother  gave 
Am;  bat  to  my  sbter,  who,  iucapable  of  wrong  herself,  suspected  no  wrong 
lisikin^  I  owe  the  little  good  of  which  I  can  boast :  and  had  I  earlier  known  her, 
ilad|^  hsTO  inflaenced  my  destiny.'— ^ Byron  to  Lady  Blessington  in  1823;  the 
IMrMbie  Ms  death). 

'  IMiere  she  (Mrs.  Leigh)  was  the  only  woman  for  whom  he  ever  entertained 
>msBptet;  a  feeling  which  was  mixed  u^,  perhaps,  with  something  of  &mily 
Int/— (£ei|^  Hont,  in  a  bitter  and  ill-conditioned  book). 

lAi B|ynm  ^oke  of  his  nster  as  'an  excellent  woman '  to  Dr.  Kennedy. 

calumny 
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calumny  as  a  very  serious  one,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  at  an  end.*  Condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
Memoirs  confided  to  Moore,  she  concurred,  as  is  well  known, 
with  Lady  Byron  in  the  propriety  of  burning  them,  and  was 
represented  at  the  ceremony  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  who,  as 
Lady  Byron's  representative,  had  disclaimed  the  calumny  affecting 
her  in  1816.  We  have  seen  a  mass  of  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  headed  by  a  letter  of  May,  1824^  from  Lady  Byron  to  Mrs. 
Leigh,  beginning,  as  usual,  ^  My  dearest  Augusta,'  and  proposing 
that  they  should  take  joint  action  in  the  matter,  as  they  did. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  letters  of  these  extraordinary 
collections  is  one  addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  his  wife  (of  the 
double  date  December  31,  1819,  and  January  1,  1820),  oSeriag 
her  the  perusal  of  his  Memoirs.  He  begins  by  telling  her  that,  an 
evening  or  two  before,  an  Italian  lady  (evidently  the  Countess 
Guiccioli)  had  come  up  to  him  and  said,  *  TYt  penridi  tua  mofflie;* 
and  on  his  asking  her  why  she  thought  so,  adding,  *  because  you 
are  so  serious,  and  she  is  the  woman  tu  ami  ed  ami  sempre.*  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  choose  to  give  another  gene> 
ration  statements  which  they  (his  wife  and  he)  cannot  arise  from 
the  dust  to  prove  or  disprove,  and  challenges  her  to  point  oat  at 
once,  or  answer,  what  is  &lse,  pledging  himself  that  her  ^  mark  * 
shall  not  be  erased.  *  You  will  perhaps  say,  why  write  my  life? 
Alas,  I  say  so  too ;  but  they  who  have  traduced  it,  and  blasted  it, 
and  branded  me,  should  know  that  it  is  they,  and  not  I,  are  the 
cause/ 

Her  reply  and  his  rejoinder  were  given  in  our  last  number 
(p.  407,  note).  She  consulted  Dr.  Lushington  with  several  of 
her  friends  about  her  reply,  and  carefully  calculated  how  it 
could  be  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  a  pretext 
for  immediate  publication,  which  she  suspected  Lord  Byron 
of  seeking.  The  same  excessive  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
come  to  particulars  is  betrayed  in  her  correspondence  with 
her  advisers  touching  the  answer  to  be  made  to  Moore  in 
1830,  which  appeared  as  'Remarks;'  and  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  one  of  them  (Sir  Francis  Dojle)  that  he  pointed 
out  and  pressed  the  want  of  generosity  with  which  she  would 
justly  be  charged  if,  having  refused  Lord  Byron's  offer  in  his  life* 
time,  she  broke  silence  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  in  his 


*  '  Bath,  Sept.  29,  1816.— I  saw  Einnaird,  and  had  a  long  talk  withliim.  He 
informed  me  that  Lady  Byron  was  now  in  perfect  health,  that  she  was  Uiiii|; 
with  your  sister.  I  felt  much  pleasure  from  this  intelligence.  I  consider  the 
latter  part  of  it  as  affording  a  decisiTe  contradiction  to  the  only  important  calmBiiy 
that  ever  was  advanced  against  you.  On  this  ground,  at  least,  it  will  become  the 
world  hereafter  to  be  silent' 

giavc, 
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H^raTe,  after  the  Memoirs  had  been  destroyed  with  her  concurrence. 
It  appears  from  this  corresp6ndcncc  that  the  real  causes  of  dif- 
ference were  known  to  Captain  (then  Lord)  Byron,  Mrs.  Leigh, 
4Sir  Francis  and  Miss  Selina  Doyle,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Loshington,  Mrs.  Clermont,  and  probably  many  others; 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  wha^  independently  of  the 
letters,  may  be  logically  inferred  from  the  *  Remarks.'  There  is 
not  the  semblance  of  an  allusion  to  anything  but  what  bore 
reference  to  the  real  or  alleged  insanity ;  neither,  in  the  prolonged 
'€x>ntroTersy  which  ensued,  is  there  the  slightest  mention  of  the 
charge  in  question;  which,  we  repeat,  though  produced  and 
brought  under  the  noble  poet's  notice  before  he  left  England,  had 
fallen  still-bom  from  contempt.  Why  has  the  same  fate  uniformly 
befallen  it,  so  unlike  what  generally  happens  in  such  cases  ?  Why 
is  it  that  this  particular  calumny  could  never  be  made  to  stick  ? 
The  answer  is  given  by  the  frank  fearlessness  of  Lord  Byron  and 
the  high  character  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  remained  to  her  dying  day, 
despite  her  many  trials,  the  object  of  sympathy  and  esteem  to  a 
aomerous  circle  of  friends,  comprising  the  most  honoured  names 
in  Enff  land. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Lady  Byron  in  February,  1816,  Mrs. 
Leigh  states  that  a  calumnious  report  had  just  reached  her  brother, 
imder  which  he  declared  existence  to  be  no  longer  endurable,  and 
that  a  letter  from  a  visitor  at  Kirkby  had  been  read  aloud  at  a 
lAodon  dinner-table,  stating  (apparently  from  authority)  that 
Lord  Byron  *  would  stop  at  no  crime  to  drive  his  wife  from  him.' 
The  following  letter  is  the  reply : — 

*  Kirkbj,  19tli  February,  1816. 
'Mr  nxABSST  A., — ^I  have  received  your  very  painful  letter,  and  am 
trnlj  Sony  that  yon  should  be  so  much  aliumed — though  I  think 
vitfaont  cause.  (^  the  mysterious  subject,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  I 
«tn  onlj  flay  that  if  the  report  alludes  to  anything  which  I  know  to 
ke  &]fle^  I  will  bear  testimony  to  its  falsehood.  With  the  history  of 
"yw  letter,  I  was  before  acquainted,  and  having  guessed  the  autjior, 
ki  written  to  impose  silence — as  to  what  might  have  been  collected 
fcom  aerrants,  or  from  observation  during  the  visit  here.  The  im- 
indenoe  has  been  acknowledged.  Tou  do  not  know  the  person.  I 
att  slipped  bj  tiie  post. 

*  Yours  ever, 

•  A.  L  B.' 

The  report  of  a  guilty  connexion  between  the  brother  and  sister 
Aid  got  into  circulation  about  the  same  time — as,  indeed,  what 
tvisiy  of  calumny  had  not? — and  a  lady  of  the  highest  social 
diBtuction,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Xadj  Bjrron,  which  called  forth  the  next,  written  in  London : — 

*  Mivart's 
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*  Mivart's  Hotel,  20th  Feb.,  ISK.. 

*  My  deab  Mrs.  Villikrs, — I  cooBider  your  letter  as  a  very  kind 
proof  of  the  justice  you  do  to  my  feelings,  which  are  by  no  means  so 
absorbed  in  my  own  distress,  as  to  forget  those  of  others,  who  perhaps 
suffer  still  more.  I  deeply  regret  the  reports  which  have  been  circu- 
lated  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  separation  between  Lord  B.  and 
myself,  and  none  can  occasion  me  more  sorrow  than  that  which  you 
mention  as  reflecting  on  Mrs.  Leigh's  character ;  but  as  I  can  }>o8i* 
tively  assert  that  not  one  of  the  many  reports  now  current  have  been, 
sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  me,  my  feunily  or  my  friends,  I  cannot 
consider  myself  in  any  degree  responsible  for  them. 

'  During  my  residence  under  the  same  roof  with  Mrs.  Leigh,  all  my 
friends  have  heard  me  express  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  sense 
of  her  good  offices  towards  me ;  and  before  I  left  the  house,  I  wrote  of 
her,  and  spoke  of  her,  in  those  terms  to  every  one  who  was  intimate 
with  me. 

*  In  the  present  state  of  circumstances  you  must  be  aware  that  a 
publication  of  the  real  grounds  of  difference  between  Lord  B.  and 
myself  would  be  extremely  improper,  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  I  have  received,  I  mwt  abstain  from  any  further  disclosure. 
It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  obliged  in  consequence  to  appear  less 
confidential  than  I  wish  towards  you.  I  have  been  with  my  father 
ever  since  I  came  to  town,  of  course  wishing  to  be  as  unobs^ed  as 
possible;  and  it  is  insisted  upon  by  my  legal  advisers  that  I  shall 
have  no  communication  with  Piccadilly.  I  must  ask  free  indulgence 
for  this  answer.  You  do  not  know  the  extreme  perplexities  and 
miseries  of  my  present  circumstances,  or  I  should  feel  secure  of  it.  At 
least,  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Yilliers, 

*  Yours  most  truly, 

*  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Yilliers.'  * 

An  unfounded  report  having  been  circulated  against  a  lady  of 
spotless  reputation  who  still  adorns  society,  she  indignantly 
asked  her  most  intimate  friend,  who  had  been  present  when  it  was 
repeated,  why  she  had  not  contradicted  it  at  once?  The  reply 
was  disappointing :  *  Why,  you  know,  my  dear,  I  had  not  seen 
you  for  nearly  a  week  before.'  Mrs.  Beechor  Stowe,  with  others 
of  her  school,  may  discover  some  mental  reserve  or  precaution  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  qualifying  phrases  of  *  during  my  residence 
under  the  same  roof '  and  '  before  I  left  the  house.'  But  they 
will  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  the  credit  of  the  writer 
of  these  letters  will  not  be  enhanced  by  supposing  that  she  pur- 
posely used  words  calculated  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  her 
thoughts.  That  this  letter  was  understood  to  be  an  uneqiuTOcal 
denial  of  the  re}K>rt,  and  that  she  meant  and  knew  it  to  be  so  under- 
stood, was  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  many  years  afterwards. 

*  The  mother  of  Lord  Clareodoo. 

In 
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In  the  spring  of  1830,  Ladj  Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh  quarrelled 
(we  believe  about  money  matters),  Mrs.  Leigh  taking  the  initiative 
by  declining  all  further  intimacy  with  Lady  Byron.  The  lady 
to  whom  the  foregoing  letter  was  addressed,  who  had  con- 
tinued ever  since  the  common  friend  of  both,  undertook  to 
reconcile  them,  and  failed  owing  to  the  obduracy  of  Mrs.  Leigh. 
We  have  seen  letters  from  Mrs.  Villiers  to  Lady  Byron,  de- 
scribing many  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  '  poor  dear  Augusta ' 
to  reason,  and  making  excuses  for  her  on  the  ground  of  the  trials 
to  which  her  temper  had  been-  put  by  the  pecuniary  em  harass- 
ments  of  her  husband  and  untoward  events  in  her  family.  The 
angelic  or  double-faced  theory,  therefore,  will  hardly  avail 
here.  If  any  but  the  fair,  frank  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon 
this  letter,  we  must  cease  to  regard  the  writer  as  a  gentlewoman. 

It  is  pitiable  and  degrading  to  be  obliged  to  anticipate  such 
evasions ;  but  this  is  the  kind  of  sophistry  by  which  alone  the 
documentary  evidence  has  been  met.  No  sophistry,  however, 
can  get  over  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  this  letter 
between  the  *  many  reports  now  current,'  not  one  of  which  had 
been  *  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  me,  my  family,  or  my  friends,' 
and  the  recU  grounds  of  difference  (the  word  real  being  under- 
lined in  the  manuscript),  the  publication  of  which  '  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  would  be  extremely  improper.' 

The  separation  was  not  formally  arranged  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  month  of  March,  when  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton 
repeated  the  disclaimer  on  Lady  Byron's  behalf  without  quali- 
fication or  reserve.  Nay,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  he  did 
to  openlj  and  professedly  for  the  sake  rather  of  Lady  Byron, 
kst  she  should  be  suspected  of  sanctioning  a  calumny  against 
ber  sister-in-law  and  friend,  than  as  required  in  vindication 
of  a  lady  who  stood  so  high  above  reproach  or  suspicion  as 
lbs.  Leigh. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  to  discredit 
die  &ct  of  the  disclaimer,  and  to  mystify  what  passed  between 
Lovd  Bronghton  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  by  assuming  the  sole 
poof  of  it  to  consist  of  a  reported  conversation  with  a  lady 
citied  by  Lord  Lindsay.  Fortunately,  written  evidence  of  the 
taken  by  the  arbitrators,  with  the  essential  communica- 
that  passed  between  them,  has  been  preserved ;  and  we 
Uieve  it  will  eventually  be  made  clear  that  the  impression 
rcyed  by  the  document  of  August,  1817  (signed  at  Mira, 
fint  Jboblished  in  *  The  Academy'),  is  substantially  correct ; 
Ail  Lord  Bynm  had  intimated  his  fixed  determination  to  go 
niD  oooTt  iinleM  certain  specified  charges  were  disclaimed. 

The 
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The  following  letter  from  Lady  Bjron  to  Lady  Melbourne 
throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  difference  : — 

'  Mi vart*8,  April  17. 
"^  My  dkab  Aunt — The  circumstances  of  my  present  situation,  having, 
to  my  great  regret,  become  the  subject  of  the  most  public  discussion, 
I  must  authorise  my  friends  to  contradict  the  gross  falsehoods  thus 
-circulated.  In  regud  to  that  of  my  having  acted  under  any  influence 
whatever,  I  declare  that  I  did  not  admit  from  any  person  tbe  slightest 
interference  in  regard  to  my  separation  until  my  own  determination 
was  irrevocably  formed  from  my  personal  experience  and  positive  know* 
ledge  (these  words  are  interlined  in  the  autograph)  of  the  facts  that 
necessitated  that  measure.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  such  a 
-declaration  to  you ;  but  you  will  have  satisfiMtion  in  being  enabled  to 
give  so  positive  a  refutation  of  this  falsehood  to  others.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  call  upon  you  instead  of  writing,  but  hope  to  do  so 
before  I  leave  town,  and  am,  very  truly,  yours  affectionately, 

•  A.  L  Bybon.* 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  dissuade  Lady  Byron  from  taking 
legal  measures  to  enforce  a  separation,  Mrs.  Leigh  had  written : 

*  You  will  have  to  appear  and  depose  in  court  Without  witnesses 
your  depositions  will  go  for  nothing :  the  same  with  regard  to 
those  who  have  only  heard  circumstances  from  you.'  In  1830, 
Lady  Byron  (having  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Leigh)  cites  this  warn- 
ing as  a  ^  curious  proof  of  the  plot ;'  meaning  a  plot  between  Lord 
Byron  and  his  sister  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  Lord  Byron  might 
more  plausibly  accuse  his  sister  of  plotting  with  his  wife  to  get 
rid  of  him.  We  have  seen  a  series  of  Mrs.  Leigh's  letters  to  Lady 
Byron  during  January  and  February,  1816,  marked  'certified  by 
the  Proctor,'  which  illustrates  the  true  nature  of  the  case  laid  before 
her  lawyers  (including  Dr.  Lushington)  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Lei^h 
little  thought  of  this  use  of  them  when  she  warned  Lady  Byron 
of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  case  by  her  own  depositions 
without  witnesses.  Unconsciously,  and  with  the  best  motives,  she 
had  really  furnished  the  kind  of  information  which  Lord  Byron 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Mrs.  Clermont,  of  whom  he  says : 

*  I  heard  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Clermont  had  been  the  means  of 
poisoning  Lady  Noels  mind  against  me, — that  she  had  employed 
herself  and  others  in  watching  me  in  London,  and  had  reported 
having  traced  me  to  a  house  in  Portland  Place.'  Mrs.  jLei&:h 
wrote  nothing  so  compromising  as  this  to  Lady  Byron,  bat  ute 
reported  a  conversation  with  her  brother  on  his  return  from  the 
theatre  one  evening  in  February,  in  the  course  of  which  he  owns 
to  having  *  flirted '  rather  too  openly  with  actresses.  She  also 
mentioned  a  letter  written  to  him  from    Paris   by  the  lady  to 

whom 
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whom  the  verses,  ^  Go,  triumph  securely,'  were  addressed.  What 
Ladj  Byron  wanted  witnesses  to  prove,  was  Lord  Byron's 
alleged  violence  and  inveteracy  towards  herself,  which  Mrs. 
Leigh's  letters  disprove. 

When,  after  Lord  Byron's  death,  Mrs.  Clermont  was  vehe- 
mently assailed  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  separation,  Mrs. 
Leigh,  who  knew  the  injustice  of  the  attack  —  Mrs.  Clermont 
not  having  accompanied  Lady  Byron  to  Kirkby  Mallory — wrote 
a  letter  of  exculpation  which  formed  one  of  the  pieces  justijica- 
tives  during  the  controversy  of  1830;  but  she  declined  acting 
on  a  hint  that  a  similar  exculpation  for  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel 
would  be  an  acceptable  confirmation  of  the  *  Remarks.'  This, 
of  course,  embittered  the  quarrel  which  Mrs.  Villiers  had  been 
endeavouring  tojmake  up. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  expatiates  largely  on  the  divine  spirit  of 
charity  which  inspired  all  Lady  Byron's  thoughts  and  actions  at 
every  period  of  her  life,  and  portrays  her  as  the  most  chari- 
table, most  forgiving,  of  her  sex.  According  to  her  American 
firieod,  the  leading  journal  might  say  of  her  what  it  appropri- 
ately said  of  Lady  Falmerston,  *  She  never  forsook  a  friend  and 
always  forgave  a  foe.'  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  of 
Lady  Byron  that  she  always  forsook  a  friend  and  never  forgave 
a  foe.  When  we  hear  of  her  Christian  feelings,  we  are  involun- 
tarily reminded  of  an  anecdote  which  Lord  Lansdowne  (the 
penultimate  Marquis)  used  to  tell  of  his  going  up  to  pat  a  horse 
which  he  had  just  before  corrected  wid^  the  whip,  and  being 
checked  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  groom,  *  Don't  go  near  him, 
my  Lord ;  they  bears  malice  for  all  the  world  like  Christians.' 

The  publication  entitled  ^  Medora  Leigh :  a  History  and  an 
Antobiography'  is  one  which  should  never  have  seen  the  light. 
Even  the  small  portion  of  it  (about  twenty  pages)  that  bears  the 
tlightett  semblance  of  authenticity,  is  utterly  worthless  as  an 
•ntfaority.  But  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
fMUifiBl  statement,  the  only  statement  of  the  slightest  importance 
IB  the  so-called  Autobiography,  is  true;  namely,  that  Lady 
BjiDDy  having  known  all  about  this  unhappy  girl  for  ten  years 
vidumt  making  any  effort  for  reclaiming  ner,  suddenly  sent  for 
kr  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  brought  her  to  Paris,  and  there,  or  at 
Foprtunebleau,  told  her  the  revolting  story  of  her  alleged  paternity. 
It  is  also  true  that  Medora  Leigh  was,  as  she  says,  her  father's 
frfiDurite  child.  When  her  early  shame  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, the  late  General  Windham,  who  had  served  with  Colonel 
Lrigh  in  the  Tenth,  undertook  to  break  it  to  him ;  and  was  wont 
to  saj  that  it  was  the  most  heart-breaking  scene  he  ever  witnessed 
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Lad  V  Byron  knew  all  this :  she  knew  that  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  had  always  lived  together  on  the  best  possible  terms ; 
that  the  story  was  utterly  incapable  of  proof;  that  no  amount 
of  suspicion  could  justify  any  one  in  repeating  it  as  a  fact ; 
that  her  husband's  memory,  her  sister-in-law's  character,  the  pre- 
sent and  future  happiness  of  more  than  one  family,  were  at  stake. 
She  knew,  moreover,  that  no  imaginable  good  could  be  attained 
by  such  a  revelation ;  that  nothing  but  unqualified  evil  could 
result  from  it  We  defy  Mrs.  Beecher  otowe,  or  the  most 
perverted  moralist  of  her  school,  to  suggest  a  good  or  justifiable 
motive  for  what  Lady  Byron  did.  She  not  only  told  this  un- 
happy girl — whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  seems  utterly  lost 
and  confused  on  all  subjects — that  she  was  the  child  of  incest, 
but  repeated,  as  coming  from  her,  the  most  monstrous  and  im- 
probable calumnies  against  her  mother,  as  having  co-operated 
with  her  sister  for  her  (Medora's)  ruin  by  her  brother-in-law  ? 
Did  Lady  Byron  believe  such  stuff?  Should  she  have  repeated 
it,  if  she  had  believed  it?  Should  she  openly  have  adopted  and 
patronised  the  girl  in  a  manner  to  become  responsible  for  her 
unnatural  inventions,  which  were  evidently  accumulated  as  they 
were  found  to  be  acceptable  ?  They  reached  the  Leigh  family, 
and  there  is  extant  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Leigh  to  a  distinguished 
relative,  repelling,  with  the  deepest  scorn  and  indignation, 
*this  atrocious  charge.'  Lady  Byron  kept  in  the  background, 
playing  off  Medora  Leigh  as  her  instrument,  till  that  young  lady 
became  aware  of  her  importance  and  began  to  grow  dangerous. 
She  had  a  secret  on  her  side  to  keep  or  reveal,  as  best  suited 
her,  namely,  that  Lady  Byron  was  her  informant ;  and  we  have 
been  told  by  eye-witnesses  that  her  conduct  to  Lady  Byron  was 
on  occasions  haughty  and  overbearing  to  an  extent  for  which, 
at  the  time,  they  were  unable  to  account 

Not  only  members  of  her  family  remonstrated  with  Lady 
Byron  for  introducing  this  mere-jiUe  under  a  false  name,  but  her 
legal  advisers  pointed  out  the  very  serious  liabilities  she  might 
incur.  Yet  she  held  by  her  till  the  summer  of  1843,  when, 
finding  her  growing  troublesome,  Lady  Byron  took  measures  f^ 
establishing  her  abroad,  which  were  frustrated  by  her  constant 
calls  for  money,  set  on  by  a  valet  and  his  wife,  whom  Lady 
Byron  had  placed  about  her.  They  evidently  thought  that  either 
Lady  Byron,  or  some  of  the  family,  would  pay  handsomely  to 
prevent  further  scandal ;  and  Lady  Byron  did  offer  300/.  a  year 
on  conditions  which  were  refused.  The  result  of  the  girFs 
applications  to  the  Leigh  family  and  their  connections,  is  thus 
described  in  a  letter  from  her  friend.  Captain  de  B. : — 'Her 
hopes  to  answers,  as  she  expected,  have  turned  out,  as  I  said, 
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Kanks^  The  Duke  of  Leeds  (her  uncle)  sent  her  10/. ;  and  the 
letter  printed  as  her  reply  reads  more  like  the  letter  of  a  dis- 
tressed needlewoman  than  that  of  a  young  woman  of  birth  and 
education.  The  paragraph  that  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
papers,  stating  that  her  story  was  received  by  everybody  as  true,  is 
a  sheer  invention  of  the  writer.  It  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
everybody,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  it, 
and  of  Lady  Byron,  who  repudiated  the  authorship,  though  she 
continued  to  circulate  the  calumny  in  a  quiet  irresponsible  way. 
However,  she  never  forgave  Medora  Leigh,  who  died  in  1847, 
having  been  supported  during  the  last  four  years  by  a  maternal 
relative. 

Mrs.  Jameson  co-operated  with  Lady  Bjr^on  during  three 
years  in  that  so-called  reformation  of  Medora  which  ended  in 
this  lamentable  relapse,  as  well  as  in  two  or  three  other  pious 
or  philanthropic  projects  of  the  same  description :  but  she 
shared  the  common  fate  of  all  Lady  Byron's  retainers  who 
called  themselves  friends;  she  was  flung  over  without  cere- 
mony, and  never  to  her  dying  day  could  any  amount  of  entreaty 
extort  the  reason  why.  Mr.  William  Howitt  might  have  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  cold  comfort  he  administered  to  the  re- 
jected and  ruined  schoolmaster : '  Remember  Lord  Byron.  If  Lady 
Byron  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  you  shall  go,  nothing  will 
torn  her.     Go  you  must,  and  you  had  better  prepare  for  it.' 

If  our  story  is  true,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  must  be  false,  and  we 
should  be  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  discerning 
public,  and  stop  here.  It  is  very  like  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  point  out  her  contradictions  and  absurdities.  She  attempts  no 
rq>]y  to  the  accumulated  charges  of  reckless  misstatement,  of 
having  attempted  to  pass  off  a  familiar  and  oft-refuted  calumny 
ibr  a  revelation,  of  having  rushed  in  where  (not  angels,  but)  all 
discreet  mortals  feared  to  tread,  of  setting  taste,  feeling,  delicacy, 
md  propriety  at  nought.  She  carries  it  all  off  with  an  air  of 
nonchalance,  and  when  twitted  (not  by  us)  with  an  eye  to  dollars, 
the  flings  down  her  ill-gotten  gains  in  a  way  that  provoked  a 
IRuaUel  with  Judas  Iscariot,  and  a  charitable  hope — ^Transatlantic 
I  joonalists  do  not  stop  at  trifles — that  she  would  complete  the 
I       pmOeL*      Gaining  money  by  the  circulation  of  an  exploded 
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*  b  '  Frank  Leslie's  Joarnal '  there  appeared  a  sketch  of  a  woman  at  a  writing- 
tAk^  looking  op  aghast  at  the  shade  of  Byron,  who  is  leading  a  female  figure,  and 
aicroll: — 

'/  My  sister  will  a  ministering  angel  be 
When  thou  liest  howling/ 
^  laagwige  i^art,  the  journalists  of  the  United  States  deserve  the  highest 
"ibr  tSe  impartiality  and  critical  ability  with  which  they  have  discussed  the 

calumny 
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calumny  to  forward  a  philanthropic  object,  is  to  imitate  the 
elderly  gentlewoman,  mentioned  by  Fielding,  who  stole  Tillotson's 
Sermons  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

De  Paudace,  de  Vaudace^  toujours  de  Vaudace,  In  her  Mac- 
millan  article  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  had  indulged  in  this  maudlin 
bit  of  flattery:  *To  the  children  left  by  her  daughter,  Lady 
Byron  ministered  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  guardian  angel ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  her  influence  that  those  who  yet  remain  are  some 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind.'     In  her  book  she  says : — 

*  I  have  been  blamed  for  speaking  on  this  subject  without  consult- 
ing Lady  Byron's  friends,  trustees,  and  &mily.  More  than  ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  had  any  intercourse  with  England,  and  I 
knew  none  of  them.  Hou>  was  I  to  know  thai  any  of  them  were  living  f 
I  was  astonished  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  solicitors'  letters, 
that  there  were  trustees,  who  held  in  their  hands  all  Lady  Byron'a 
carefully  prepared  proofs  and  documents,  by  which  this  Msehood 
might  immediately  have  been  refuted.' 

This  is  positively  astounding.  What,  not  know,  and  not  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind, 
her  dearest  friend's  dearest  grandchildren,  whose  best  feelings  and 
interests  must  be  afi*ected  by  her  disclosure,  were  alive !  Learn  for 
the  first  time  from  the  solicitors'  letters  that  there  were  trustees, 
and  learn,  moreover,  what  no  one  else  could  have  learned  from 
them,  that  they  held  documents  by  which  what  she  calls  ^this 
falsehood '  might  have  been  refuted  I — their  letters  having  been 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  discrediting  the  falsehood 
circulated  by  herself  I  Her  reason  for  withholding  the  more 
revolting  details  in  the  first  instance  is  unconsciously  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Titus  Oates : — 

'  Lady  Byron's  communications  wore  made  to  me  in  language  dear, 
precise,  terrible ;  and  many  of  her  phrases  and  sentences  I  could 
repeat  at  this  day,  word  for  word.  But  if  I  had  reproduced  them  at 
firat,  as  "  The  Times "  suggests,  word  for  word,  the  public  horror 
and  incredulity  would  have  been  doubled.  It  was  necessary  that  tho 
brutality  of  the  story  should,  in  some  degree,  be  veiled  and  softened.' 

BT  It  must  be  owned  that,  thanks  to  this  pious  lady,  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  both  hemispheres,  and  both  sexes,  have  been  tolerably 
familiarised  by  this  time  with  topics  which  used  to  be  confin^ 
to  the  worst  French  novels  or  the  private  room  of  the  Divorce 
Court  There  is  no  knowing  what  we  may  not  be  able  to  bear 
if  the  controversy  is  maintained  much  longer. 

*  The  publication  (continues  Mrs.  Stowe)  by  Lord  Lindsay,  of  Lady 
Anne  Bamard*s  communication,  makes  it  now  possible  to  tell  folly, 
and  in  Lady  Byron's  own  words,  certain  incidents  that  yet  remain 
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miiold.  To  me,  who  know  the  whole  history,  the  revelations  in  Lady 
Anne*8  account^  and  the  story  related  by  Lady  Byron,  are  like 
fragments  of  a  dissected  map :  they  fit  together,  piece  by  piece,  and 
form  one  connected  whole.' 

This,  again,  is  cool.  It  was  and  is  a  very  general  opinion  that 
the  references  to  the  sister  in  Lady  Anne  Barnard's  communica- 
tions, and  the  total  omission  of  the  charge^  militated  against 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  theory,  and  confirmed  ours.  Lord  Lindsay 
will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  unwittingly 
reinforced  the  adversary,  though  not  more  than  we  were  on  hear- 
ing that  our  *  Dearest  Augusta '  letters  also  chime  in  admirably 
with  Lady  Byron's  story ;  to  the  improved  version  of  which  we 
will  now  hurry  on  at  once. 

In  the  Macmillan  article  there  was  so  much  beating  about  the 
hush,  that  we  only  got  by  inference  at  the  precise  nature  of 
the  crime.     The  most  specific  statement  was  this  : — 

'But  there  came  an  hour  of  revelation, — an  hour,  when,  in  a 
manner  which  left  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt,  Lady  Byron  saw  the 
fiill  depth  of  the  abyss  of  in&my  which  her  marriage  was  expected  to 
cover,  and  understood  that  she  was  expected  to  be  the  cloak  and  the 
aoeomplice  of  this  infamy.' 

In  the  short  interval  since  September,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has 
gained  courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  we  get  the  inculpatory 
words  and  compromising  deed  hot  and  strong  as  heart  could 


'  There  was  something  awful  to  me  in  the  intensity  of  repressed 
€Oiotum  which  she  showed  as  she  proceeded.  The  great  fEict  upon 
wUch  all  turned  was  stated  in  words  that  were  unmistakeable : — 
'  "^lln.  Stowe,  he  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his  sister !  " 
*  fflie  here  be<»une  so  deathly  pale,  that  I  feared  she  would  faint ; 
tad  Inatened  to  say,  ''My  dear  friend,  I  have  heard  that  before." 
8be  asked  quickly,  ''From  whom?"  and  I  answered,  "From 
lfa& ;  '*  when  she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes  I "  as  if  recollecting  herself.' 

This  is  a  curious  betrayal  of  the  fact  that  the  story  was  not 

r*  Be  so  new  to  Mn.  Beecher  Stowe  as  she  would  fain  have  led 
paUic  to  believe.*    If  Mrs. (Jameson,  we  suspect)  told 

it  to  ber,  after  hearing  it  from  Lady  Byron,  it  required  no  extra- 
mdiamij  degree  of  shrewdness  to  infer  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
aodi  oi  a  secret — that,  in  short,  it  was  a  racy  bit  of  scandal  with 
idddli  all  Lady  Byron's  gossips  were  regaled  in  their  turn. 
Asniedlj  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  told  it  to  any  woman 
rf  \m  own  rank  in  life.     Dating  from  1843,  the  year  of  the 


mpeani  that  she  had  t'wo,  at  least,  of  the  melodramatic  details  at  second- 
lurs.  Jamesoiiy  and  gaye  them  in  her  first  version  as  told  her  by  Lady 
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Medora  Leigh  relapse,  Mrs.  Jameson  certainly  told  the  story  to  a 
select  number  of  friends.  We  admit  that  the  luscious  titbit — ^the 
trail  of  the  woodcock — is  new  to  us.  After  mentioning  Lord 
Byron's  attempt  to  indoctrinate  his  wife  with  his  somewhat  lax 
notions  of  conjugal  duty,  it  is  said : — 

'  She  said  that  she  did  not  compFehend  to  what  this  was  tending 
till  after  they  came  to  London,  and  his  sister  came  to  stay  with  them. 

'  At  what  precise  time  the  idea  of  an  improper  connection  between 
her  husband  and  his  sister  was  first  forced  npon  her,  she  did  not  say ; 
but  she  told  me  how  it  was  done.  She  said  that  one  night,  in  her 
presence,  he  treated  his  sister  with  a  liberty  which  both  shocked  and 
astonished  her.  Seeing  her  amazement  and  alarm,  he  came  up  to  her, 
and  said,  in  a  sneering  tone,  ^'  I  suppose  you  perceiye  you  are  not 
wanted  here.  Go  to  your  own  room,  and  v.ave  us  alone.  We  can 
amuse  ourselves  better  without  you." 

*  She  said,  "  I  went  to  my  room,  trembling.  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees,  and  prayed  to  my  heavenly  Father  to  have  mercy  on  them.  I 
thought  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

*  I  remember,  after  this,  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  during  which 
she  seemed  struggling  with  thoughts  and  emotions  ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  was  unable  to  utter  a  word,  or  ask  a  question. 

^  She  did  not  tell  mo  what  followed  immediately  upon  this,  nor  how 
soon  after  she  spoke  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  parties.' 

This  is  a  wonderful  scene.  It  beats  the  rendezvous  in  heaven 
scene  hollow.  But  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  docile  wife,  who 
suffers  herself  to  be  sent  to  her  room,  like  a  marplot  child,  an 
enfant  terrible^  to  the  nursery,  lest  it  should  see  what  it  ought  not 
to  see,  and  blab  I  In  reference  to  the  melodramatic  rant  put  into 
Lord  Byron's  mouth  in  the  carriage-scene,  he  said :  ^  If  /  had 
made  so  uncavalier,  not  to  say  brutal,  a  speech,  I  am  convinced 
Lady  Byron  would  instantly  have  left  the  carriage  to  me  and  the 
maid.  She  had  spirit  enough  to  have  done  so,  and  would  properly 
have  resented  the  affront.'  Had  he  told  her  to  leave  the  room,  as 
related,  we  do  her  the  justice  of  supposing  that  she  would  instantly 
have  left  the  house  to  him  and  his  sister,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
have  sent  the  sister  packing  and  have  declined  all  future  intimacy 
with  her.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  spoke  on  the  subject 
to  the  sister  at  all.  Things  went  on  between  them  precisely  as 
before;  and,  as  for  the  husband,  he  more  than  admitted,  he 
gloried  in  and  justified,  the  crime : — 

'  She  first  began  to  speak  of  conversations  afterwards  held  with 
Lord  Byron,  in  which  he  boldly  avowed  the  connection  as  having 
existed  in  time  past,  and  as  one  that  was  to  continue  in  time  to  come ; 
and  implied  that  she  must  submit  to  it.  She  put  it  to  his  oonacienoe 
as  concerning  his  sister's  soul,  and  he  said  that  it  was  no  sin ;  that  il 
was  the  way  the  world  was  first  peopled ;  the  Scriptures  taught  ihti 
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tU  the  world  descended  from  one  pair ;  and  how  could  that  be  unless 
brothers  married  their  sisters  ?  that^  if  not  a  sin  theUj  it  could  not  he  a 
Minnow, 

*  I  immediately  said,  "  Why,  Lady  Byron,  those  are  the  very  argu- 
ments given  in  the  drama  of '  Cain.'  " 

* "  The  very  same*'  was  her  reply,  "  He  could  reason  very  speciously 
on  this  subject."  She  went  on  to  say,  that,  when  she  pressed  him 
hard  wUh  the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  as  to  the  horror  and  the 
arnn«,  he  took  another  turn,  and  said  that  the  horror  and  crime  were 
the  very  attraction ;  that  he  had  worn  out  all  ordinary  forms  of  sin, 
aaod  that  he  '*  longed  for  the  stimulus  of  a  new  kind  of  vice"  She  set 
before  him  the  dread  of  detection ;  and  then  he  became  furious.  She 
should  ncvur  be  the  means  of  his  detection,  he  said.  She  should 
leave  him ;  that  ho  was  resolved  upon  :  but  she  should  always  bear  all 
the  blame  of  the  separation.  In  the  sneering  tone  which  was  common 
with  him,  he  said,  **  The  world  will  believe  me,  and  it  will  not  believe 
you.  The  world  has  made  up  its  mind  that  "  By,''  is  a  glorious  boy ; 
and  the  world  will  go  for  ''  By,"  right  or  wrong.  Besides,  I  shall 
make  it  my  life's  object  to  discredit  you :  I  shall  use  all  my  powers. 
Bead  '*  Caleb  Williams,"  and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  do  by  you  just 
u  Falkland  did  by  Caleb.' 

k  it  probable  or  credible  that  such  words  ever  fell  from  Lord 
Byron's  lips :  *  The  world  has  made  up  its  mind  that  **  By  "  is 
a  glorious  boy ;  and  the  world  will  go  for  "  By,"  right  or  wrong.* 
It  is  a  recognised  fact  in  spiritualism  that  the  spirit  invariably 
speaks  or  writes  the  language  of  the  medium,  and  manifests  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality  of  mind  or  amount  of  knowledge.  Let 
Aeame  performer  call  up  (or  down)  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  in  succession,  and  they  will  tell  you  nothing 
hat  what  comes  within  the  range  of  his  (the  performer's)  information 
sad  capacity.  Like  the  painter  who  could  only  paint  red  lions, 
Mr.  Home  can  only  evoke  Homes.  Mr.  Colchester,  soon  after  his 
aniral  in  this  country,  was  good  enough  to  call  up  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  ask  him,  at  our  request,  what  had  become 
of  the  Peelites.  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  sucli  people  ; 
which,  if  any  of  that  once  famous  party  have  survived  the  political 
Cfdiatioiis  of  the  last  twenty  years,  need  cause  them  no  uneasiness, 
noe  it  means  no  more  than  that  Mr.  Colchester  never  heard 
of  them.  Now,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  the  meilium  through 
whom  Lady  Byron's  manifestations  are  conveyed  to  us  :  Mrs. 
Rfffclier  Stowe  is  an  American  lady ;  and  wc  can  well  believe 
Ait  Byroa  has  been  abbreviated  into  '  By  '  or  called  '  a  glorious 
bj*  in  New  York.  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  we  will  answer  for  it, 
Bercr  beard  liim  called  ^By.'  She  makes  her  friend  speak 
like  a  highly-refined  Englishwoman  of  rank,  which  she  herself 
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was.  She  had  known  her  long  and  intimately,  and  lived  with 
her  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality ;  whilst  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
only  saw  her  two  or  three  times  and  (so  Lady  Bjrron's  friends 
state)  was  never  admitted  to  her  intimacy — 

'  Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  suits  the  race  of  Yere  de  Yere.' 

Wherever,  therefore,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
differ — and  they  differ  essentially  throughout — we  give  the  decided 
preference  to  Lady  Anne  Lindsay. 

Again,  the  reference  to  Cain  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  own  arguments  in  the  Macmillan  article,  which 
Lady  Byron  was  too  good  a  critic,  and  too  accurate  a  student  of 
her  husband's  poetry,  to  adopt  She  knew,  if  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
did  not,  that  instead  of  the  palpable  fallacy  ^  if  not  a  sin  then,  it 
could  not  be  a  sin  now,*  the  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  the 
poem.     Adah,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Cain,  speaks : — 

^  Cain  I  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 
Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire? 

Addk.  I  do.    Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 
Lucifer.  No,  not  yet : 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children.' 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  on  whose  information  and  accuracy  the 
reputation  of  an  illustrious  poet  and  a  noble  lady  have  been 
staked,  never  knows  what  she  ought  to  know,  never  quotes  or 
repeats  without  a  mistake,  is  hardly  ever  right  except  oy  acci- 
dent and  then  she  commonly  contradicts  herselfl 

We  are  told  that  Lord  Byron  could  reason  very  speciously  on 
this  subject;  and  the  reasoning  put  into  his  mouth  would  not 
deceive  a  child.  Instead  of  pressing  Mm  hard  with  the  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind  as  to  the  horror  and  the  crime,  it  woold 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  for  her  to  exhibit  a  little  of  that 
horror  in  her  own  demeanour  towards  the  husband  who  could  go  oft 
insulting  her  by  such  infamy,  and  towards  the  lady  she  calls  his 

iramour.  But  here,  again,  it  cannot  be  the  severe,  dignified 
Inglish  matron  who  manifests  a  degree  of  indiflference,  a  tone  of 
feeling,  so  completely  out  of  keeping  with  her  country  and  her 
class.  The  kind  of  life  which,  according.^  to  the  Amencaa 
medium,  was  carried  on  in  Piccadilly  with  Lady  BynMt'a  fall 
knowledge  and  tacit  connivance,  would  have  branded  all  three  wifli 
irretrievable  disgrace.  Talk  of  reformation  and  pardon  I  where  waa 
the  interval  into  which  this  alleged  reformation  and  pardon  oonld 
be  hitched  ?     When  was  the  pardon  granted,  and  wh^i  was  U 
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Withdrawn  ?  Was  it  a  ticket-of-Ieave  to  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure, 
or  an  unconditional  pardon  ?     We  have  not  found  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  Toluminous  correspondence  between  the  sisters-in-law,  ex- 
tending over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.     There  was  some  excuse 
for  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  theories  before  the  publication  of  Lady 
Byron's  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh ;  but  mark  the  conclusion  to  which 
her  persevering  repetition  of  the  calumny  must  inevitably  lead 
now.    She  has  stated  that  the  revelation  came  in  a  manner  which 
left  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt.     She  has  specified  how  it  came ; 
she  has  told  us  that  the  guilty  connexion  was  ostentatiously 
paraded  up  to  the  very  hour  of  her  leaving  her  husband's  house. 
Vet  the  letters  shew  that  she  passionately  entreated  her  sister-in- 
law  to  remain  with  him,  declared  her  remaining  to  be  'a  great 
comforty'  and  wrote,  in  what  must  have  been  the  worst  period, 
*I  am  truth  itself  when  I  say  that,  whatever  the  situation  may 
be,  there  is  no  one  whose  society  is  dearer  to  me  or  can  con- 
tribute more  to  my  happiness.' 

To  reason  with  people  who  try  to  reconcile  such  a  state  of 
things  with  religion,  morality,  or  common  decency,  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time ;  and  Mr&  Beecher  Stowe's  conjectures  sound 
vone  than  foolishness.  She  has  two,  contradictory  as  usual :  the 
one,  that  Lady  Byron  might  have  made  allowances  for  Mrs. 
Lrigfa,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  weak  woman  under  her 
brother's  control — a  precious  apology  for  such  a  crime!  But 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  not  a  weak  woman,  and  Lady  Byron  leant  upon 
lier,  and  confided  in  her,  and  begged  her  to  stay  on  with  him, 
iecanse  she  did  not  think  her  weak.  The  other,  that  Mrs. 
Lagb^  beii^  a  strong-minded  woman,  might  have  persuaded 
Xady  Byron  at  first  that  matters  had  not  gone  beyond  some 
ianne  attempts  which  she  resisted,  and  that  she  alone  could 
«oatrol  bis  insanitjr.  But  after  what  Lady  Byron  had  seen  and 
Loid  BynHi  had  justified,  after  the  revelation  had  come  in  a 
my  wluck  left  no  kind  of  doubt,  such  an  appeal  to  credulity 
%j  Hn.  Leigh  would  be  preposterous.  Besides,  Lady  Byron's 
itUam  diew  that  she  did  not  think  his  sister  capable  of  con- 
teffiaghim. 

conjectures  are  like  the  wild  blows  of  a  gladiator  who 
his  death  wound,  beating  the  air  before  he  falls. 
BttJor  foi  the  discomfited  libeller  to  have  gathered  her  robes  (or 
Mof  sheets)  about  her  and  fallen,  like  Caesar,  with  decent  dignity. 
\im  she  now  lay  her  hand  upon  her  heart  and  state  that,  in  her 
MMet  oonscience,  she  believes  that  she  has  elevated  Lady 
Bjion^e  character,  or  that  any  degree  of  elevation  which  it 
— ffffftj^  or  was  capable  of  receiving,  justified  the  pain  she  has 
Auded  or  the  scandal  she  has  caused  ? 
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Prior  to  the  appearance  of  her  article,  the  public  at  large  had* 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  Lady  Byron's  virtues,  and  had  heard  little* 
or  nothing  of  her  weaknesses.  Her  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
were  duly  appreciated ;  and  as  regards  the  separation,  she  was- 
considered  right  upon  the  whole.  All  this  has  been  changed  by 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  whose  advocacy  is  of  the  exact  kind  depre* 
cated  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  his  request  to  Mrs.  Candour :  ^  When* 
I  tell  you,  Madam,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  my  parti- 
cular friend,  I  hope  you*ll  not  take  her  part.'  In  racing  language^ 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  made  so  bad  a  book  for  Lady  Byron, 
that  her  departed  friend  must  lose  in  any  event,  or  in  whatever 
aspect  she  is  regarded  by  posterity. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  on  which  hypothesis  (assuming 
that  she  told  the  story  to  Dr.  Lushington  in  strict  confidence)  bar 
conduct  is  least  defensible ;  that  she  did,  or  did  not,  believe  it  ?    If 
she  did  not,  the  suggested  palliation  is  that  it  did  no  immediate 
harm  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  on  whom  she  continued  to  shower  marks  of 
confidence  and  affection.     If  she  did  believe  it,  yet  wrote  to  and 
of  that  lady  in  the  terms  we  have  read,  and  encouraged  her  \x> 
continue  the  guilty  connexion.  Lady  Byron  must  be  regarded  at 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime  and  (we  repeat)  stands  self-convicted 
of  a  prolonged  course  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  which  it 
more   likely  to   make   angels   weep    than   hail   her  a    spotleflk 
member  of  their  choir.     Both  scales  must  be  equally  weighted 
with  such  blame  as  may  attach  to  her  for  circulating  the  stoiy 
after  so  many  years'  silence  (which  silence  thus  ceases  to  be  » 
merit),  and  eventually  giving  it  (if  she  did  give  it)  for  posthumous 
publication  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  who  may  remember  what  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  the  posthumous  publication  of  Bolingbroke'ft 
works  by  Mallet.     This  question  of  comparative  guilt  is  one 
well  worthy  of  casuistical  discussion,  and  may  be  reserved  for 
the  Pope  when  he  has  established  his  title  to  infallibili^. 

In  the  Macmillan  article  we  were  told,  that,  after  the  fint 
refusal  of  Miss  Milbanke,  ^  this  damning  guilty  secret  became 
the  ruling  force  in  his  life,  holding  him  widi  a  morbid  fatcinn^ 
tion,  yet  filling  him  with  remorse  and  anguish,  and  inscme  drmtt 
of  detection,^  Again :  *  Lady  Byron  made  but  one  condittcm 
with  him.  She  had  him  in  her  power,  and  he  stood  at  her 
mercy.'  In  the  book,  the  position  is  reversed.  He  laoffhs  t0^ 
scorn  the  bare  notion  of  detection,  tells  her  that  she  is  in  Atf> 
power,  at  At*  mercy,  and  that  if  she  dares  to  lift  the  veil,  he 
will  hunt  her  as  Falkland  hunted  Caleb  Williams  thimgli 
the  world.  Which  of  these  contradictory  versions  is  to  be 
believed  ?  If  either,  we  should  incline  to  the  latest,  that  is,  ia 
a  modified  shape ;  for  there  are  passages  in  Lady  Byron^s  le^em 
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«l»ewing  that  she  resembled  Caleb  in  one  respect,  in  having  no 
«Tidence  to  produce  in  support  of  her  worst  charges,  be  they 
wbat  they  might.  Thus,  io  a  letter  written  in  1830  with  reference 
to  the  'Remarks,'  'The  trutli  is,  be  (Lord  B.)  always  relied 
u[)on  the  invalidity  of  a  wife's  testimony  against  her  husband, 
uniapported  by  any  witness,  and  frequently  mentioned  that 
tircumatance  to  me,'  A  remark  to  this  effect  was  enough  for 
the  sensational  moralist  to  work  upon,  and  the  Caleb  Williams 
illustration  may  be  her  own."  If  a  witness  were  to  frJve  such 
■contradictory  reports  of  the  same  conversation  in  an  English 
■court  of  justice,  he  or  she  would  be  immediately  committed  for 
prevarication. 

We  have  a  personal  complaint  to  make  of  the  pruriency  of 
Mrs,  Beecher  Stowe'a  imagination.  Our  former  article  con- 
tained this  paragraph : — 

'  If  young  women  of  rank  anil  personal  attractions,  who  desire  a 
.s^puvtion,  eoidd  always  make  thnir  case  good  by  the  decision,  without 
inquiry  or  appeal,  of  a  young  cuuqboI,  many  husbands  would  bo  in  a 
bad  predicament.  Dr,  LuBhington  was  what  is  considered  young  at 
the  Bar  in  1816.  Wo  are  informed  that  tho  fiicts  withheld  from  the 
fsthcrand  mother  were  communicated  to  a  young  military  man  at  the 
eame  time;  and  a  seeond  mine  was  thus  charged,  with  tbu  train  laid. 
The  young  man  bacomea  old  and  distinguiBhod ;  he  grows  into  a  high 
nathority ;  ho  says  nothing ;  but  ho  shakes  his  bead,  like  Burleigh  in 
the  "Gride,"  and  tho  shako  is  inter[>i'Qted  by  Uis  family  and  friends 
to  mean  aomethbig  too  repulsive  to  bo  translated  into  words.' 

Mrs.  Beecher  Slowe's  comment  runs  thus: — 

'  Xii^  the  chaste  lady  tu  "  Comus,"  whom  the  vile  wizard  had 
bound  in  tho  eucliantod  seat  to  be  "  grinned  at  aud  chattered  at "  by 
al\  the  BIthy  rabble  of  his  dehumanistd  rout,  she  had  remained  pure, 
lofty,  and  undefiled ;  and  tbu  stains  of  mud  and  mire  thrown  upon 
her  had  fallen  from  her  spotless  garments, 

'  Now  that  she  is  dead,  a  recent  writer  in  the  London  "Qaartorly" 
dares  givo  voice  to  an  insinuation  which  oven  Byron  gave  only  a 
*afjgettion  of  when  he  called  his  wifo  ClytemnoHtra ;  and  bints  that 
she  tried  the  power  of  youth  and  beauty  to  win  to  bar  the  young 
fiolicilor  Lushington,  and  a  handsome  young  officer  of  high  rank. 

*  At  this  time,  nuch  insinuations  bad  not  been  thought  of;  and  the 
only  and  chief  allegation  against  Lady  Byron  had  been  a  cruel  severity 
if  yirtno.' 

We  need  hardly  say  we  intended  no  insinuation  of  the  sort.     But 

'  Somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  tho  best  of  books.' 

Iiemeat  of  a  chc^p  etlliion  of  'CoWb  Williams'  Slls   the  page 
IroatispUcc.     h  it  t^dited  or  reriied  by  hM  for  the  occasion  ? 
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Rank  and  personal  attractions  will  influence  the  gravest  ancf 
the  best ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  a  counsel  of  any  age  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  be  biassed  in  his  own  despite  by  a  client 
like  Lady  Byron  at  twenty-four.  We  believe  her  to  have 
been  the  purest  of  the  pure ;  and  no  one  would  suspect  Dr. 
Lushington  of  having  put  her  'cruel  severity  of  virtue'  to  the  test 
Nor  the  '  handsome  young  ofiicer  of  high  rank '  either,  for  that 
matter ;  though  how  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  found  out  that  he  was 
handsome  (if  he  was)  and  of  high  rank  (which  he  was  not), 
fairly  passes  our  comprehension,  for  we  spoke  only  of  a  *  young 
military  man.'  But  this  is  how  romance-writing  ladies  run 
on :  '  they  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael ; '  a  military 
man  must  be  handsome  and  (carrying  the  train  of  reasoning  a 
step  further)  cannot  receive  a  confidential  communication  fronk 
a  pretty  woman  without  being  made  love  to  or  making  love. 

It  was  solely  on  the  assumption  that  Dr.  Lushington  adopted 
the  charge  in  question  as  true,  that  we  ventured  to  say  that  the 
course  he  pursued  was  quite  unaccountable  to  our  minds.  We- 
say  so  still,  and  with  greater  confidence ;  it  being  now  clear  that, 
as  regards  that  charge,  or  any  other  criminal  charge,  Lady 
Byron  had  nothing  beyond  her  own  unsupported  depositions  to- 
depend  upon ;  and  the  world  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  acted  unless  confirmatory  proof 
of  the  guilty  connexion  was  laid  before  him.  Is  he  justified 
in  sanctioning  that  impression  if  it  is  unfounded  ?  We  think 
not.  His  opinion  and  support,  especially  the  support  of  his. 
silence — Lady  Byron's  most  effective  weapon,  till  she  let  it  drop 
— were  not  given  solely  as  an  advocate ;  and  (if  they  were)  the 
rule  of  professional  confidence  has  no  longer  the  slightest  appli-^ 
cability  to  the  case.  But  the  time  is  past  when  Dr.  Lushingtoo 
could  affect  the  impartial  judgment  of  society  by  speaking  out 
A  bare  statement  made  ,to  him  would  now  carry  no  moie 
weight  than  the  same  statement  (assuming  it  to  be  the  same) 
made  to  Medora  Leigh  or  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  says,  in  her  Introduction,  '  I  claim,  and 
shall  prove,  that  Lady  Byron's  reputation  has  been  the  victim  oT 
a  concerted  attack,  begun  by  her  husband  during  her  lifetime, 
and  coming  to  its  climax  over  her  grrave.'  In  Chapter  II.,  *  And 
first  I  shall  adduce  my  proofs  that  Lady  Byron's  reputation  was,  . 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  husband's  life,  the  subject  of  a 
concentrated,  artfully-planned  attack,  commencing  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  and  continuing  during  his  life.'  The  third 
chapter  is  headed  *  BesumS  of  t/te  Conspiracy.^ '"  All  who  ever 
took  Lord  Byron's  side  are  described  as  taking  part  in  this  con* 
spiracy,  and  are  assailed  much  as  Dr.  Titus  Dates  assailed  all  . 
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who  qaestioned  his  Narrative  of  the  Plot.  This  is  too  prepos- 
teronSy  and  presumes  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  period.  If  Lord  Byron  initiated  this  conspiracy  for  the  de- 
stmction  of  his  wife's  reputation  and  peace  of  mind,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  steps  he  took  at  starting  were  singularly  ill- 
adapted  to  his  end.  He  wrote  letters  to  all  his  most  intimate 
friends* to  say  that  he,  not  she,  was  to  blame;  and  that,  so  long 
as  she  remained  with  him,  he  had  not  a  fault  to  find  with  her. 
He  all  but  quarrels  with  Moore  for  taking  an  opposite  view. 
He  was  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  her  good  qualities,  and 
he  retained  a  larking  kindness  for  her  through  life,  though 
checqoered  with  bursts  of  bitterness.  No  one,  after  reading  his 
letters  to  his  sister,  or  hers  to  Lady  Byron,  will  question  his  own 
account  of  the  circumstances  and  state  of  feeling  in  which  the 
iamous  '  Fare  thee  well '  verses  were  composed ;  the  swell  of 
tender  recollections  under  the  influence  of  which,  as  he  sate  one 
sight  musing  in  his  study,  these  stanzas  were  produced — the 
tears,  as  he  said,  falling  fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them. 
'  The  appearance  of  the  MS.  (adds  Moore)  confirms  this  account. 
It  is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  tears.'  The  glowing 
praise  of  Lady  Byron  in  *  A  Sketch '  goes  far  towards  neutralising 
the  bitterness  of  the  *  Lines  on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill ' 
(1816).  Aurora  Raby  may  pair  off  with  Miss  Millpond,  and 
die  biting'  satire  of  his  poetry  is  fully  compensated  by  the  candid 
commendation  of  his  prose.* 

A  story  has  got  about  that  the  ^  Fare  thee  well '  verses  were 
sent  by  him  to  Lady  Byron  in  an  envelope  with  some  unpaid 
Ulls.  They  w^e  not  composed  till  after  the  terms  of  separa- 
tioD  had  been  formally  fixed,  including  pecuniary  arrange- 
■ents ;  all  direct  communication  had  been  broken  off;  and  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  story  that  we  can  discover  is  a  letter  from 
his  sister  inclosing,  at  Lady  Byron's  request,  the  contents  of  a 
dnwer,  consisting  partly  of  receipted  bills. 

There  is  a  laboured  chapter,  headed  ^  TTie  Character  of  Two 
Wiitugtes  Compared^  in  which  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  attempts  to 
the  question  hang  on  which  of  the  two — Lord  or  Lady 
-is  to  be  believed.  If  it  did  hang  on  this,  wc  should 
he  in  small  apprehension  of  the  result  But  it  does  not  Lady 
Byron's  statement  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  her  own  words 
tad  deeds.  One-half  of  her  life  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  other 
U£  Then  is  no  account  to  be  made  of  Mrs.  Leigh?  Why 
is  one   sister-in-law  to   be   discredited   at  the  expense   of  the 

OdUT? 

'  The  OmvenatiQiifl  with  Dr.  Kennedy/  qaoted  in  our  last  Number. 
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There  is  another  long  chapter,  headed  *  T/ie  Direct  Argument 
to  Prove  the  Crime^  which  might  have  rivalled  in  brevity  the 
chapter  (in  a  History  of  Iceland)  *  O/i  Snakes:*  *  There  are  no 
snakes  in  Iceland.'  There  is  no  direct  argament  to  prove  the 
crime.     Here  is  one  that  figures  under  the  name : — 

<  The  "  Quarterly  "  seems  to  assmne,  that  no  woman,  without  gross 
hypocrisy,  can  stand  by  a  sister  proven  to  have  been  guilty.  We 
can  appeal  on  this  subject  to  all  women.  We  fearlessly  ask  any  wife, 
**  Supposing  your  husband  and  sister  were  involved  together  in  an 
infamous  crime,  and  that  you  were  the  mother  of  a  young  daughter  * 
whose  life  would  be  tainted  by  a  knowledge  of  that  crime,  what  would 
be  your  wish  ?  Would  you  wish  to  proclaim  it  forthwith  ?  or  would 
you  wish  quietly  to  separate  from  your  husband,  and  to  cover  the 
crime  from  the  eye  of  man  ?  " ' 

This  is  exactly  what  Lady  Byron  never  did.  She  did  not 
separate '  quietly ;  she  did  not  cover  the  crime  from  the  eye  of 
man;  she  did  not  keep  the  knowledge  from  her  daughter. 
Augusta  Ada,  the  baby,  could  not  be  hurt  by  the  scandal :  Lady 
Lovelace,  the  young  married  woman,  could  be  and  was.  Her 
mother  flaunted  it  before  her  eyes  in  the  shape  of  what  she 
called  the  fruit  of  it,  the  child  of  sin;  and  she  carefully  laid 
a  train  for  its  encountering  her  grandchildren  on  the  threshold 
of  life.  All  claim  to  the  credit  of  forbearance  or  generosity  was 
at  an  end  from  the  moment  she  began  to  circulate  the  story.  In 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Ritual,  if  she  knew  of  anv  cause  or 
just  impediment  why  Mrs.  Leigh  should  not  retain  an  honourable 
place  amongst  her  family  or  her  equals,  she  should  have  declared 
it  at  once  or  for  ever  held  her  peace.  There  is  no  middle 
term  in  such  matters.  She  asserts  positively,  or  Mrs.  Beechcr 
Stowe  asserts  for  her,  that  the  revelation  had  come  upon  her 
before  she  left  the  house,  in  a  way  that  left  no  kind  of  doubt 
There  is  no  twisting  or  wriggling  out  of  this  reiterated  and 
afterwards  detailed  assertion.     Then,  or  never,  was  the  time. 

We,  in  our  turn,  fearlessly  ask  any  wife,  except  one  of  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  spiritual  wives — 'Supposing  your  husband 
and  sister  were  involved  together  in  an  infamous  crime,  would 
you  leave  them  together  when  you  separated  from  your  husband 
on  that  ground  ?  Would  you  write  entreating  her  to  stay  with 
him  ?  Would  you  have  carried  your  infant  daughter  to  the  font 
to  be  christened  after  her  ?  Would  you  have  gone  on  living  with 
her  in  the  closest  intimacy  ?  Would  you  have  expatiated  on  her 
virtues  to  your  friends,  and  employed  her  as  your  recognised 
medium  of  communication  with  her  paramour  ?' 

*  An  nnbom  or  recently  bom  baby  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  discovery ! 

Alluding 
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AUadiog  to  Lady  Byron's  living  with  Mrs.  Leigh  in  September, 
1816,  we  are  asked :  *Can  the  "Quarterly"  prove  that,  at  this 
time,  Mrs.  Leigh  had  not  confessed  all,  and  thrown  herself  on 
Lady  Byron's  mercy  ?  * 

Can  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  prove  that,  shortly  before  Mrs.  Leigh's 
death.  Lady  Byron  did  not  confess  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
and  pray  for  forgiveness  on  her  knees  ?  It  is  more  probable  that 
Mrs.  Leigh  forgave  Lady  Byron  than  that  Lady  Byron  forgave 
Mrs.  Leigh,  if  only  upon  the  principle  suggested  by  the  fine 
couplet  of  Dryden : 

*  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong, 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong.' 

All  we  ask  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  to  fix  a  date  for  her 
allied,  or  rather  conjectured,  reform,  and  stick  to  it.  In  the 
Macmillan  article  she  states  that  'The  person'  (Mrs.  Leigh) 
'whose  connexions  with  Lord  Byron  had  been  so  disastrous, 
also,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  felt  Lady  Byron's  gracious  and 
loving  influence,  was  reformed  and  ennobled/  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  latter  years  of  her  life  that  Mrs.  Leigh  did  no/  feel 
Lady  Byron's  gracious  and  loving  influences.  The  ticket-of* 
leave  was  certainly  withdrawn  before  1843,  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe's  new  theory  will  not  hold  water  without  antedating  the 
confession  and  reform  prior  to  the  confidential  letters,  touching 
which  Lady  Byron  had  kept  her  completely  in  the  dark.  To 
make  things  pleasant,  the  confession  and  reform  should  precede 
the  pressing  call  to  attend  the  confinement,  the  '  Let  me  sec  you 
the  middle  of  next  week,  not  later ;  you  will  do  good,  I  think,  if 
any  can  be  done.'  Unluckily  there  is  the  parting  scene,  the 
rendezvous  in  heaven,  on  the  fatal  15th  of  January ;  proving  that,  if 
there  had  been  a  reform,  there  had  been  a  relapse ;  so  that  we 
most  picture  Mrs.  Leigh  as  one  of  those  frail  devotes  of  whom 
ve  read  in  Catholic  countries  who,  at  given  intervals,  confess, 
leceive  absolution,  and  start  fresh.  Confusion  worse  confounded 
is  the  upshot — 

*  Ob,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  once  we  practise  to  deceive ! ' 

We  will  give  another  specimen  of  the  argument  direct : — 

'  Agun,  the  evidence  of  this  crime  appears  in  Lord  Byron's  admis- 
sion in  a  letter  to  Moore,  that  he  had  an  illegitimate  child  born  before 
Jb  left  England,  and  still  living  at  the  time.' 

Hie  alleged  admission  is  in  a  letter  dated  Venice,  Feb.  2nd, 
1818^  leferring  to  the  death  of  one  of  Moore's  children : — 

'I  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  I  am  quite  wrapped  up  in 

my 
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my  own  children.  Besides  my  little  legitimate,  I  have  made  xmto 
myself  an  illegitimate  since,  to  say  nothing  of  one  before  ;  and  I  look 
forward  to  one  of  them  as  the  pillar  of  my  old  age,  supposing  that  I 
ever  reach,  as  I  hope  I  never  ^lall,  that  desolating  period.' 

The  *one  before  'she  declares  to  be  the  child  of  sin,  sup- 
pressing the  positive  disproof,  although  (as  shewn  by  her 
references)  it  lay  open  before  her  as  she  wrote.  She  must  have 
read  the  verses  *To  my  Son,'  alluding  to  the  *  lowly  grave'  of 
the  mother  and  concluding  thus  : — 

'  Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
Whilst  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy, 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  boy.'  • 

The  self-complacency  with  which  she  contemplates  the  mis- 
chief she  has  done  would  be  amusing,  if  less  serious  interests  were 
involved.  But  there  is  one  legitimate  source  of  self-congratulation 
open  to  her.  By  the  discussion  she  has  provoked  she  has  been  the 
blind  (not  humble)  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  fulfilling  Lord 
Byron's  prophecy — that  the  time  would  come  when  full  justice 
would  be  done  to  him.  We  gladly  hail  her  an  accomplice  in 
this  good  work ;  for,  if  justice  has  been  correctly  defined  '  truth 
put  in  action,'  she  has  originated  the  action  and  we  have  sup- 
plied the  truth.  She  might  address  the  noble  poet's  shade  as 
the  Abbot  (in  the  *  Lord  of  the  Isles ')  addresses  Bruce : — 

'  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  Uiy  head. 
O'er-mastered  yet  by  high  behest 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest.' 

There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will.'  She  has  canonised  the  sinner,  intending  to  deify  the 
saint. 

*  'The  Life  of  Byron/  by  Moore,  roy.  Syo.  edit,  p.  51 ;  and  see  '  Don  Joan,' 
cant.  ztI.,  st.  61. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Liters  en  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland.    By  the- 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  *  Times.'     1869. 

2.  The  Irish  Land.    By  George  Campbell.     1869. 

3.  The  Irish  Land  Question.     By  James  Caird.     1869. 

4.  Studies  of  the  Land  and  Tenantry  of  Ireland     By  D.  Samuel- 
son,  M.P.     1869. 

5.  Land  Culture  and  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland.    By  Peter  Mac-^ 
lagan,  M.P. 

THE  state  of  Ireland  is  grave,  sad,  and  shameful  in  no  ordinary 
measure;  and  it  grows  g^ver  and  sadder  every  day. 
Most  of  the  old  symptoms  have  reappeared  without  any  fresb 
cause,  and  some  have  reappeared  in  an  aggravated  form.  Ire- 
land is  once  again  the  reproach  to  us  among  nations.  Its  historic 
agitations,  its  chronic  misery,  its  incurable  disaffection,  are  pointed 
at  with  mingled  scorn  and  exultation  as  proofs  that  Great  Britain, 
though  she  can  fight  and  trade,  cannot  rule.  We  get  the  credit 
at  once  of  oppression  and  of  incapacity.  If  the  grievances  of  the 
people  are  real,  it  is  said,  we  ought  to  know  how  to  redress 
them ;  if  the  disaflTection  is  unwarranted,  we  ought  to  know  how 
to  put  it  down.  In  any  case  our  neighbours  think  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  most  civilised  and  self-satisfied  country  ia 
Europe  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  life  and  to  preserve  peace. 
It  abnegates  the  first  functions  of  the  State  when  it  does  neither,^ 
but  stands  calmly  by  while  the  first  is  daily  sacrificed  and  the- 
last  daily  broken.     We  think  so  too. 

Two  distinct,  organised,  open  agitations  are  now  convulsing^ 
the  country  from  end  to  end,  the  one  political,  the  other  social — 
die  one  directed  against  Government,  the  other  against  pro- 
perty. Neither  of  them  think  it  necessary  to  mask  their  full 
designs  or  to  throw  any  disguising  drapery  around  their  language. 
The  first  insists  on  separation,  independence,  and  a  republic,, 
demanding  indemnity  for  rebellion  in  the  past,  and  proclaiming 
rebellion  as  its  future  means  and  its  early  intention.  Self-Go- 
vemment,  ^  Ireland  for  the  Irish,'  emancipation  from  the  hated 
rule  of  England,  the  country  to  be  wrested  by  force  from  its 
fnteign  foe, — ^such  are  the  watchwords  on  its  banners.  Its  con- 
victed leaders,  now  for  the  most  part  luckily  in  gaol,  are  to  be 
given  up  to  it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reassuming  their 
leadership.  In  a  word,  the  insurrection  which  was  suppressed  a 
yen  or  two  ago  is  proclaimed  afresh  to-day.  The  other  agita- 
tioQ  is  headed  by  a  very  different  set  of  men,  and  is  of  a  far  more 
pfictical  and  formidable  character.  It  has  some  sanity  in  its 
olgect%  and  some  real  mischiefs  and  wrongs  as  its  groundwork 

and 
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and  excuse.  But,  like  its  colleague,  it  demands  nothing  less 
than  a  social  revolution,  a  wholesale  transfer  of  property  from  one 
class  to  another — a  measure  which  even  its  advocates  admit  to 
be  justly  designated  as  *  confiscation,' — the  'abolition  of  land- 
lordism,' in  a  word.  Both  these  two  aims  are  j)reached  and 
recommended  at  public  meetings,  not  merely  by  obscure  lunatics, 
but  by  reverend  priests.  Queen's  Counsel,  even  country  gentle- 
men, respectively,  and  have  widely  circulated  newspapers,  not 
only  to  advocate  their  projects,  but  to  point  out  and  particu- 
larise the  means,  however  lawless,  violent  and  criminal,  by 
which  those  projects  can  be  furthered. 

Meanwhile,  following  the  invariable  course  in  Ireland,  these 
two  distinct  movements  arc  not  only  assailing  each  other,  but 
are  each  dividing  into  separate  lines  of  agitation.  As  in  the 
clays  of  Repeal  the  '  moral  force  '  and  the  *  physical  force '  men 
quarrelled  and  broke  each  others'  heads  under  the  respective 
leadership  of  O'Connell  and  Smith  O'Brien,  so  now  the  *  Amnesty 
Committee  are  disturbing  the  meetings  of  the  '  Amnesty  Asso- 
ciation,' putting  their  more  timid  co-operators  to  flight,  denounc- 
ing the  sham  of  petitioning  a  hostile  Government,  and  insisting 
on  immediate  action.  Both  join,  with  yet  greater  zest,  in  dis- 
persing tenant-right  assemblies,  in  scouting  '  fixity  of  tenure '  as 
a  half  measure  and  a  red-herring  drawn  across  the  true  scent, 
and  in  declaring  that  the  tenant-leaguers  shall  do  nothing  till  the 
imprisoned  Fenians  are  liberated.  The  most  tried  and  faithful 
advocates  of  popular  rights,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  sedi- 
tious malefactors,  are  hooted  and  pelted  at  the  poll,  and  igno- 
miniously  discarded  in  favour  of  convicted  felons.  No  one  else 
can  itow  come  up  to  the  mark.  The  daring  forlorn  hope  of 
yesterday  has  become  the  timid  reactionary  already.  The 
unhappy  '  tenant-leaguers,'  again,  who  only  wanted  to  make 
every  man  secure  for  ever  in  his  holding,  and  to  transfer  the 
virtual  ownership  of  the  soil  from  the  landlords  to  the  farmers, 
and  to  '  evict '  6000  proprietors  in  favour  of  600,000  tenants, 
have  been  attacked  from  another  quarter,  have  had  the  mask 
rudely  torn  from  their  faces,  and  found  their  narrow  schemes 
and  selfish  purposes  exposed  and  denounced  by  tlie  million  or 
so  of  labourers  who  were  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold ;  and 
who  now  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  the  most  respected  noblemen 
and  occupiers  of  the  most  advanced  opinions  even  to  be  heard 
at  meetings  called  by  themselves,*  and  reasonably  enough  cry 

oat, 

*  The  meeting  referred  to  was  held  at  Dundalk,  NoTember  29,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  tolerably  '  advanced  *  Lord  Bellew.  The  following  passage 
from  the  *  Express '  report  will  convey  the  nature  of  the  dialogue : — 

'The 
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out,  *  First  give  the  labourers  an  acre  of  ground  and  a  free  cottage, 
and  then  we'll  talk  about  the  tenant-farmers.'  Meanwhile,  amid 
all  this  sedition  and  these  cross-fires  of  popular  violence  and 
excitement,  tlie  authorities,  assailed  in  front  and  in  flank,  look  on 
tranquilly  and  make  no  sign. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  while  some  are  preaching  rebellion, 
and  others  confiscation,  and  none  are  interfered  with,  individual 
Irishmen  have  gone  further  and  are  quietly  in  their  own  way 
reducing  theory  to  practice.  While  law  is  denounced  as  oppres- 
sion, government  as  a  cruelty,  and  property  as  a  theft,  every  man 
who  thinks  he  has  a  grievance  against  his  neighbour  is  redressing 
it  according  to  his  own  rude  conception  of  justice.  Assassination 
has  become  literally  the  law  of  the  land ; — and  no  wonder,  when 
it  meets  with  the  same  absolute  impunity  as  sedition.  Thirty 
onpanished  agrarian  murders  within  two  years  testify  that  we 
speak  without  exaggeration.  A  change,  too,  and  a  very  notable 
one,  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  even  this  dream.  Formerly, 
agrarian  outrages  were  commited  by  some  rule,  irregular  enough, 
Imt  still  pretty  well  understood.  A  landlord  or  agent  was  rarely 
shot  unless  he  had  violated  some  Ribbon  edict  and  had  been 
formally  condemned  by  an  organised  Ribbon  Lodge.  Now  each 
man  judges  his  own  cause  and  executes  his  own  decree.  Gentlemen 
are  assassinated  not  only  for  evicting  a  tenant,  but  for  dismissing 

'  The  Bev.  Mr.  Keanu  (dejectedly). — Do  listen  just  to  one  word.    (Cries  of 

"  No^  no.'*^  Who  wrote  the  letter  to  have  the  lives  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien 

sfMved  ?    Lord  Bellew.    (Load  cheers.)    Lord  Bellew  (triumphantly).— Will  you 

bear  me  now  ?    (*'  No,  no,"  and  a  voice — •*  This  is  a  meeting  to  oppose  that.") 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Keams  (authoritatively). — Hear  Lord  Bellew  now — Lord  Bellew 

who  wrote  the  letter  for  the  martyred  men.    (Cries  of  ♦*  No,"  and  *'  Sit  down.") 

Mr.  Goodman. — Let  us  have  unconditional  amnesty  first — a  labourers*  Bill  after* 

wards,  and  then  we  will  talk  about  a  Tenant-right  Bill.    fA  voice — "  We  won't 

hear  any  one  speak."    Another—"  Let  them  all  go  to        ,"  and  sensation.)    How 

many  hundreds  of  them  (labourers)  have  been  sent  wandering  through  the  land  ? 

(Hear.')    What  subaistence  can  a  man  get  on  five  bob  a  day?    (Cheers.)    The 

BcT.  Mr.  Keams  (as  if  by  way  of  farewell). — You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 

idvea,  boys.     A  Voice. — I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself.  Father.    (Cheers).    Belease 

tha  prisoners,  and  we  will  assist  you  to  get  tenant-right.    Mr.  Goodman. — No,  no. 

We  want  a  labourers*  measure  first,  in  preference  to  a  farmers'  measure.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  Callan  at  this  point  invited  Mr.  Goodman  to  join  his  party  on  the  bench,  and 

having  done  to.  Lord  Bellew  remarked  in  a  confidential  tone — We  are  not  going 

to  hoU  the  meeting ;  it  is  all  over.    Mr.  Goodman. — I  know  it  is  over.    Lora 

Bellew  (amid  great  uproar,  the  multitude  having  become  rather  jealous  at  seeing 

of  their  ehieft  in  such  close  communication  with  the  opposition  party). — Then 


tdl  the  people  that  Tell  them  that  we  are  not  hostile  to  them.  Mr.  Goodman 
(patfonlxingly). — I  respect  jrou  as  an  Irishman  to  the  heart's  core,  my  Lord,  but — 
Mr.  Odlan. — Get  us  a  hearing,  then ;  we  are  going  to  speak  about  the  political 
triHMwn.  Mr.  Goodman. — It  is  impossible.  Sir.  It  could  not  be  done.' 
'At  length  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing  were  abandoned  in  despair,  and  the 
'  Bcm  redred,  while  the  crowd  amused  themselves  by  singing  the  Fenian 
'Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching."  They  then  quietly  dis- 
flitiified  at  the  success  of  their  exertions.' 

;  an 
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an  insubordinate  or  incapable  servant,  for  refusing  to  certify  to 
false  accounts,  for  outbidding  competitors  in  the  price  of 
-eggs,  for  giving  offence  in  almost  any  fashion  to  fiery  and 
vindictive  natures,  sometimes  even  for  resembling  an  objec- 
tionable party.  Jurymen  are  hunted  like  mad  dogs  for  merely 
ieinff  supposed  favourable  to  the  conviction  of  a  deliberate  mur- 
derer, and  victims  appearing  in  court  mutilated,  with  yet  unhealed 
wounds,  are  assailed  with  yells  and  execrations  for  simply  identi- 
fying their  assassin.  Terrorism  prevails,  spreads  its  shadow  over 
•countless  households,  and  grows  wider  and  more  imperious  day 
by  day.  Proprietors  are  hampered  in  their  most  equitable  and 
necessary  operations,  and  do  everything  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives;  while  the  dishonest  farmer,  the  turbulent  ruffian,  the 
ignorant  and  wretched  cottier,  each  feels  that  the  law,  which 
has  no  shield  for  his  landlord,  has  no  sword  for  him  —  no 
grasp  that  will  reach  him — no  eye  that  can  detect  him. 
Magistrates,  police,  and  rulers  alike  look  on,  careless,  paralysed, 
or  helpless.* 

But 

*  The  following  letter  from  an  anusually  qnallfied  obserrer  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  description  on  our  part : — 

'The  Reign  of  Tebbor  in  Ibsland. 
'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Nevm. 

*  Sib, — In  your  leading  article  on  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  hctnour  to 
jpnblish  on  the  9th  inst,  you  remark  that  my  narrative  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Meath  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  facts  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  satisfaction  of 
readers  at  a  distance.  Unfortunately  this  is  only  too  easy.  Six  weeks  ago  twenty- 
four  magistrates  met  in  Kells  and  unanimously  signed  a  memorial  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

***  Within  the  last  twelve  months  one  farmer  has  been  murdered.  Three 
inagistrates  have  been  shot  at,  one  in  open  day.  In  the  attempt  to  murder  them 
two  ladies  have  been  wounded — one  seriously — and  the  coachman  of  one  magi»> 
trate  has  been  killed.  The  steward  of  another  gentleman  has  been  twice  fired  at* 
and,  on  the  first  occasion,  severely  injured.  Several  magistrates  have  received 
threatening  letters.  In  none  of  these  cases,  owing  to  the  undisguised  sympathy  of 
the  population  with  the  criminals,  does  there  seem  any  prospect  of  the  vindication 
of  the  law.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Ribbon  Lodges  in  this  neighbourhood  is  to 
wrest  from  the  Legislature  what  they  call  tenant-right  by  landlord  assassiiiatioii. 
The  small  farmer  or  labourer  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  Ribbon  lodge  it  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Many  well-disposed  persons  are  tempted  to  jmn 
the  society  in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  pass-words  as  m  protection  from  insolt 
and  violence." 

'  I  should  state  that  the  outrages  referred  to  in  this  extract  all  occurred  within  m 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Kells.  Most  of  the  magistrates  who  signed  the  memorial 
either  reside  or  have  property  in  the  locality.  In  my  letter  I  onlv  8{>ecifiied  one  of 
these  attempts  at  murder,  that  of  shooting  at  a  steward  for  complaining  ot  a  iMid, 
because  it  afforded  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  trivial  grounds  fbr  which  death 
is  inflicted  by  the  new  Ribbon  code.  The '  Daily  News'  objects  *']that  the  evidence 
on  which  the  crime  and  the  motive  are  connected  is  not  produced."  There  was 
no  other  assignable  motive.  No  labourer  had  been  dismissed — ^not  even  the  herd, 
but  he  anticipated  dismissal  in  consequence  of  the  steward's  complaints  of  him  to 
his  master.    Moreover,  there  was  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  oonneetiBg 

the 
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Bat  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  adequate  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  particularise  a  little ;  and,  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  overload  our  pages,  we  shall  make  but  a 
very  few  quotations.  They,  however,  shall  be  characteristic  and 
conclusive.  And,  first,  let  us  take  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  is 
said  and  received  with  vehement  applause  at  public  meetings, 
where  (be  it  observed)  the  most  frequent  and  violent  speakers 
are  always  Catholic  priests,  who  were  to  have  been  pacified  and 
attached  ^to  the  side  of  Government  and  order  by  the   grand 

die  herd*s  son  with  the  attempt,  to  induce  the  magistrates  to  commit  him.  lie 
now  stands  oat  on  hea^y  bail  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Since  the 
memorial  of  the  Kells  magistrates  was  sent  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  a  landlord  has 
Tcceired  a  threatening  letter  for  dismissing  a  gardener,  whom  the  writer  ordered 
him  to  take  back  on  pain  of  death.  This  letter  so  terrified  this  gentleman's  wife 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  remove  with  her  to  Dublin.  One  of  the  most  popular 
landlords  in  Meath  luis  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  letting  a  portion  of 
bis  demesne  by  aaction,  for  grazing  purposes  only.  This  year  his  auctioneer 
ivceived  a  threatening  letter  on  the  morning  of  the  auction,  telling  him  to  prepare 
for  death  If  he  proceraed  with  the  sale  ;  for  though,  if  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  grass  lands  were  no  longer  to  be  let  by  the  year  could  be  allowed  in  any  case, 
it  would  be  in  fiiToar  of  the  landlord  in  question,  the  society  had  determined 
that  there  could  be  no  exception  at  all.  The  land  was  put  up  to  auction,  never- 
thelets.  The  bidding  was  tame  compared  with  that  of  former  years,  though  the 
Mders  of  coarse  knew  nothing  of  the  threatening  letter ;  but  the  different  lots 
were  disposed  of  to  three  tenants.  Two  of  them  have  been  ordered  by  some 
anncd  men  they  met  on  the  road  to  throw  up  their  lots,  and  they  have  done  so, 
i<flrfeiting  their  deposits. 

*  A  Meath  landlord  told  me  yesterday  that  a  roan  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
takiDg  grass  land  Arom  him  every  year  had  informed  him  that  the  Hibbonmen  had 
oidered  him  not  to  take  any  this  year.  He  intended,  however,  to  do  so,  provided 
the  landlord  kept  his  proposal  secret.  He  should  not  want  to  stock  the  land  till 
spring,  and  before  then  he  hoped  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would  be  suspended. 

'  Tms  momtng  I  saw  a  threatening  letter,  received  yesterday  b^  a  Protestant 
turner  who  lives  within  four  miles  of  me,  who  had  a  dispute  with  his  neighbour — 
a  BdOMUi  Catholie — about  m  pass  which  the  Protestant  refused  to  let  him  have 
thxtM^  his  land.  It  was  as  loUows :  **  John,— If  you  do  not  quit  your  contrarness 
belbcie  tlus  day  week  I  will  blow  out  your  brains — if  you  had  all  the  Piece  in 
VIrgixiia.  So  I  ^ve  yoa  this  to  take  Notice  to  keep  your  tongue  quite."  Here 
ftUows  the  figare  of  m  coffin.  You  seem  to  attach  blame  to  the  Meath  magistrutes 
Iweaaae  they  know  the  pablio-houses  in  which  these  crimes  are  hatched,  and  yet 
ttltDtiBoe  them  hcmie.  But  it  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  evidence  in  the 
littMut  State  of  the  public  mind  that  would  convince  an  Irish  jury  which  renders 
a  itsort  to  eztra-constitntional  measures  a  moral  obligation  on  Government. 
This  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  landlords,  who  can  in  a  great 
■nsvre  take  care  of  themselves,  as  for  the  Boman  Catholic  farmers  and  labourers 
lAo  have  not  yet  joined  the  ranks  of  Ribbonism,  and  who  are,  therefore,  looked 

ri  and  ook  apon  themselves  as  literally  outlaws,  for  they  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
only  law  that  can  protect  them,  the  Kibbon  code. 
'Ibdiere  that  foit  this  dreadful  state  of  things  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
OoqHis  Act  would  be  the  simplest,  most  efficacious,  and  most  merciful  remedy. 
Once  armed  with  this  power  the  Government  would  have  but  little  occasion  to 
CKndfe  it.  The  knowledge  that  they  had  it,  and  were  prepared  to  use  it  in  case 
sf  Sibboaisni  breaking  out  in  any  district  would  go  far  to  check  its  outbreak.  In 
■ost  plaees  the  leading  Ribbonmen  are  well  known  to  the  police,  and  they  are 
avnt  that  tfaey  are  known. — I  am,  &c., 

'A  Meath  Magistbate.' 

sacrifice 
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sacrifice  of  last  Session.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  fair  to 
point  to  this  fact  as  the  firstfruits  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  *  message  of  peace '  to  Ireland.  It  might  be 
replied  that  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  many  generations  of  injustice  to  be  dissipated  by  an 
act  of  redress  not  yet  six  months  old.  But  that  act  was  directed 
specifically  to  the  grievance  of  Catholics,  and  particularly  of 
Catholic  priests  :  and  might  have  been  expected  to  conciliate 
them  for  a  time  at  least,  and  to  prevent  them,  for  very  shame, 
from  heading  a  new  agitation.  Moreover,  Catholic  priests  are, 
as  we  know,  far  more  under  the  control  of  their  hierarchical 
superiors  than  the  clergymen  of  our  Church,  and  a  word  of  dis- 
approval, clear  and  sincere,  from  the  bishops  or  Cardinal  Cullen 
would  at  once  have  shut  the  mouths  of  men  like  Fathers 
Lavelle,  Ryan,  and  0*Doyle.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
resist  the  inference  that  the  seditious  language  and  proceedings 
we  are  about  to  specify  has  the  connivance  at  least,  if  not  the 
active  encouragement,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  has  in  no 
degree  pacified  or  loyalised  the  Catholics,  but  merely  stimulated 
and  enhardened  them  to  further  encroachments  and  assaults.* 
Our  opening  sample  is  very  moderate. 

The  Very  Rev,  Dr.  Magee,  at  Maryborough : — 

•  I  pronounce  this  very  day,  and  from  this  very  platform,  the  death- 
knell  and  final  doom  of  viUcinism  in  this  land,  the  last  remnant  of 
despotism  and  vassalage  in  Europe,  no  matter  what  the  Parliament  or 
what  the  Legislature  may  do.  No  human  law,  or  human  power,  shall 
ever  expel  a  fiEdthful  race  from  their  own  lands,  so  long  as  they  fulfil 
all  the  duties  attached  to  their  position.  (Loud  applause).  Landlords 
may  call  this  doctrine  communistic,  seditious,  invasive,  and  subversivo 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  or  by  any  other  epithet  they  please ; 
but  it  is  the  doctrine  of  truth  and  of  justice.  It  was  the  language  of 
the  Decemviri  at  Borne,  whilst  the  sbreets  wore  reeking  with  immo- 
ralities and  with  the  hlood  and  plunder  of  the  citizens.  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering).  It  was  the  language  of  the  American  slaveholder 
— sacred  rights  of  property.  The  first  right  of  property,  that  given 
by  God  and  nature,  and  which  no  human  law  can  extinguish,  is  the 
right  of  man  to  live  on  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the  sooner  this  right 
is  recognised  by  British  law  the  better  and  the  happier  for  all 


At  a  meeting  in  Kilclooney  Wood,  near  Cork,  held  under  the 
presidency  of  a  priest,  who  called  on  the  assembly  to  groan  for 
the  Premier,  as  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  Mr.  Johnson  said — 

*  The  .papers,  indeed,  have  stated  that  two  pricRts,  Kjan  nnd  Moonej,  have 
been  superseded  by  their  bishops;— but  one  of  the  parties  has  since  contradicted 
the  annoaacement. 

•If 
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*  If  we  are  true  to  the  instincts  placed  in  us  by  a  good  Grod,  we  will 
soon  be  a  nation  once  again  (enthusiastic  applause)  ;  not  a  nation,  as 
of  old,  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  for  support — not  a  nation  with  a 
King  paying  homage  to  a  mightier  monarch,  but  a  nation  as  Emmet 
Baw  in  Mb  dream  (A  Voice — "  A  real  Republic  I " — ^great  cheering) — 
worthy  of  writing  his  epitaph.  Yes,  my  friends,  this  country  a  nation 
is  a  glorions  aspiration,  and  to  Irishmen  doubly  dear.  *'  Plunder  and 
penecntion,  ruin  and  rapine,"  and  famine  such  as  Pharoah  dreamt  of 
orertook  our  land  and  still  we  bum  to  be  a  nation.  (Cheers.)  The 
gibbet,  the  knife,  the  convict  ship — all  have  succumbed.  We  have 
defied  gold,  and  withstood  cold  steel,  and  for  what  ? — that  Ireland 
mi^t  be  a  queen  among  the  nations ;  and  are  we  not  worthy — yes, 
•nd  equal  to  the  task,  with  faith  and  union,  and  terrible  intent.' 
(Loud  cheers.) 

On  another  occasion,  an  Archdeacon  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  P« 
Larelle,  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  Tenant- 
right,  said — 

*  He  did  so  without  hesitation,  though  foregoing  a  response  more 
iuar  to  his  heart  and  to  the  heart  of  every  Irishman, — "  the  Independence 
(f  Ireland^'  He  defined  tenant-right  to  be  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  liTe  on  the  land  which  the  Omnipotent  made  for  them,  and  to 
remove  hy  every  means  within  their  reach  every  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  thai  tupreme  and  essential  right;  he  meant  the  right  of  the  tenants 
fa>  be  as  secure  in  the  occupation  of  their  *'  bit  of  luid  "  as  the  broad- 
acred  territorial  despot  is  by  law  or  charter  in  the  possession  of  his 
Cilate.  The  rev.  gentleman  further  explained  his  meaning  in  the 
iDllowing  passage,  which  was  delivered  amid  loud  cheers : — 

*  **  And  furthermore,  I  add  that  other  indestructiblo  right  of  re- 
§uning  occupation  of  those  millions  of  acres  wrested  from  the  Irish- 
am,  whose  sweat  and  toil  made  them  rich  and  fertile,  to  the  final 
aebaon  of  the  Scotch  and  English  bullocks  and  sheep." ' 

AtEnnis — 

*!nie  Ber.  Dr.  Corbett  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  fixity  of 
and  fair  rents.  He  expected  to  see  the  infamous  land  code 
away.  He  expected  it  from  the  selfishness  of  the  English 
peMla,  who  would  have  no  objection  to  be  saved  the  expense  of  main- 
iHBiiig  an  army  of  occupation.  He  gave  instances  of  the  notice  to 
fBl|  and  said  he  could  curse  the  laws  that  allowed  ''  such  infernal 
TitHMW  to  be  done  upon  an  honest  and  religious  people."  The  Bev. 
&•  Quid  here  took  up  the  service,  and  exclaimed  '*  The  curse  of 
Qoi  i^OD    them  I"  to  which    the    multitude    devoutly  responded 


»  9 


AiNavan — 

*  lb.  J.  Nichollfl,  P JP.,  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  in  the 
Ubvng  terms : — 

*  ^Uleraai  a  widespread  feeling  of  deep  and  desperate  discontent 
VcL  128.— iVb.  255.  8  and 
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and  disaffection  pervades  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  an  extermi- 
nating war  has  long  been  waged  and  is  still  being  waged  against  them, 
by  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  aided 
by  the  army  and  police,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  haye 
given  and  are  still  giving  sanguinary  proofs  of  their  determination  to 
resist,  encouraged  by  the  active  sympathies  of  millions  of  the  exiled 
children  of  Ireland — resolved,  that  this  state  of  affidrs  is  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  is  a  sooroe  of 
weakness  and  of  danger  to  the  empire." 

'  The  people,  he  said,  were  doing  a  good  work.  They  were  showing 
their  discontent,  and  he  was  afraid  they  were  disaffected  too,  and  the 
more  manifest  that  became  the  better  chance  they  had  of  getting  their 
rights.     The  observation  was  received  with  cheers.' 

The  tenant-right  meeting  at  Enniscorthy,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Granard,  affords  specimens  of  more  outrageous  language 
•till:-. 

»  '  Among  the  letters  of  apology  which  were  read  was  one  from  Dr. 
Furlong,  the  Eoman  CathoUc  Bishop,  in  which  he  observed  : — 

'  "  Our  bad  land  laws,  cruelly  enforced,  are  the  dragon's  teeth  that 
will  crop  up  again  and  again  in  the  person  of  the  armed  assassin.  It 
is  my  duty  to  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Throne, 
but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  cherish  any  other  feeling  than  dis- 
content and  disaffection  as  long  as  men  feel  that  they  occupy  their 
native  soil  on  mere  sufferance,  and  are  taught  to  look  to  a  foreign 
land  and  a  foreign  allegiance  for  the  security  and  protection  they 
cannot  enjoy  at  home.  Let  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  landlord  be 
held  sacred  and  inviolable  :  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  pay  hcmiage 
to  the  paramount  primitive  right,  to  which  every  individual  ri^t, 
however  acquired,  is  secondary  and  subordinate — the  right  of  a  nation 
to  occupy  the  land  which  Grodgave  them  to  inhabit" ' 

'The  Bev.  Mr.  Doyle,  P.lC,  told  the  landlords  that  the  people 
would  have  no  more  patience  with  them — that  their  crimes  had  gone 
too  far — that  they  had  robbed  too  long,  and  that  their  conduct  would 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer.  He  denied  their  right  to  an  absolute 
ownership  of  the  soU,  and  maintained  that  the  land  was  created,  not 
for  kings  or  governors,  or  an  aristocracy,  but  for  the  people,  and 
that  no  Government  on  earth  had  anything  but  a  conditional  right  Id 
it  He  remarked  that  a  great  change  was  coming  over  the  people. 
He  himself  was  terrified  at  some  things  he  had  witnessed.  He  de* 
clared  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  the  landlords^ 
but  he  warned  them  of  the  influence  of  certain  messages  which  came 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  read  one  of  these  messages,  which  was  ftam. 
John  Mitchell,  a  man,  he  said,  who  had  perhaps  greater  influence  willi 
the  Irish  race  than  any  living  Irishman.  Mr.  Mitchell  bad  written 
recently  in  his  paper  as  follows : — ''  If  the  landlord  evid  yon,  Juxi 
him  like  a  mad  dog"  He  (the  Bev.  Mr.  Doyle)  did  not  approve  ihat» 
but  yet  the  landlords  should  deal  with  it  as  a  fact,  and  a  yerj  im- 
portant fact     Mr.  Mitchell  continued: — "If  ihe  landlord  hiieg  Ai 
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Jdmdon,  shod  the  ageni ;  and  if  you,  cannot  shoot  the  agent,  shoot  the 
haHifff  or  aU  three  togdher."  He  said  he  did  not  read  tliis  as  a  throat ; 
hit  with  such  advice  coming  from  the  American  Press,  he  saw  that, 
volesB  a  radical  change  be  made,  there  will  be  terrible  work  in  the 
eoontrj.  The  meeting  loudly  applauded  during  the  reading  of  the 
citract. 

As  a  final  specimen,  we  will  quote  another  direct  incentive 
to  rebellioii  and  assassination  from  another  minister  of  Christ  at 
the  Tipperary  election : — 

'  The  Bev.  J.  Byan,  P.P.,  of  Cashel,  rose  to  nominate  Mr.  Michael 
Creaa.  He  began  his  address  by  inquiring  was  there  any  one  present 
afraid  of  British  cannon,  to  wluch  there  was  a  general  response  of 
^  Xa"    He  then,  as  reported  in  the  "  Express,"  adding  the  following 


«  u 


Let  me  say  one  word  respecting  the  landlords.  They  are  fright- 
ened out  of  their  jackets,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  old  system 
cf  taking  revenge  on  the  landlords  is  entirely  given  up,  and  the  people 
are  now  acting  on  a  new,  patent,  and  most  successful  principle — ^mind 
jou,  I  am  not  praising  it ;  as  a  priest,  I  am  a  man  of  peace — ^but  now 
€H€  Indker  wiU  n(d  trust  another  with  the  secret,  nor  the  father  the 
itm,  nor  the  son  the  father,  with  what  he  intends  to  do.  He  goes  out. 
As  iake$  his  receiver,  and  he  tumbles  his  landlord.*'  * 

So  much  for  the  speeches  of  popular  leaders.  Let  us  now 
torn  to  the  exhortations  of  the  popular  journals.  The  Fenian, 
cr  so-called  '  national,'  press  comprises  five  newspapers,  all 
weeklies,  selling  for  a  penny  or  twopence,  and  having  in  the 
aggr^ate  a  circulation  estimated  by  the  best-informed  on  the 
subject  at  84,000  copies.*  The  *  Weekly  News '  stands  at  the 
head,  and  sells  42,000  copies ;  the  '  Irishman '  and  the  *  Flag  of 
Ireland '  (an  illustrated  paper,  with  some  very  significant  and 

r*  *ted  cartoons)  come  next,  and  sell  about  14,000  each ;  while 
*  Nation'  and  the  *  People'  scarcely  exceed  7000  each. 
Four  of  these  organs  of  sedition  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
two  amvicts,  recently  liberated  by  the  clemency  of  Government, 
and  ienK>ndii^  to  that  clemency  in  the  usual  manner  of  Irish- 
ncOi^— Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  were  convicted  in  1868 
fnr  seditious  libel,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
but  released  before  the  expiration  of  that  term. 
Ib  an  article  published  early  in  last  October,  and  headed  the 
'People's  League,'  as  distinct  from  the  ^Tenant  League,'  the 
*  Irishman*  says  : — 

*Tlie  labouring  classes  do  not  make  their  power  sufficiently 
Mkf  and  complains  that  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes  is 


merely  the  Dablin  Journals.    There  are  several  proyincial  ones  of 
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on  the  side  of  the  "  enemies  of  the  people."  It  suggests  tbat^ 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  popular  side,  the  people  should, 
in  a  word,  withdraw  their  custom  from  every  shopkeeper  "  who 
is  not  known  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  the  national  cause."  It 
argues  the  matter  thus  : — 

*  **  If  the  middle  class  wore  with  the  people,  this  comitry  could  not 
be  held  in  slayerj  for  a  week,  and  it  is  the  fiftolt  of  the  people  that  the 
rich  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  national  ranks,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
rich  shopkeeper  in  Ireland  that  the  people  could  not  ruin  in  six  months 
by  refusing  to  deal  with  him,  by  letting  him  seyerely  alone.  After  a 
few  examples,  these  gentry  would  come  to  see  that  it  was  their  selfish 
interest  to  be  with  the  country.  The  loyal  portion  of  the  community 
have  for  generations  adopted  these  tactics,  and  we  see  the  result 
everywhere.  They  are  enabled  to  ruin  every  man  of  independent 
thought,  because  the  people  are  too  cowardly  or  too  selfish  to  support 
the  very  men  who  are  suffering  for  them  and  struggling  with  them» 
Within  the  last  few  years  numbers  of  men  have  been  driven  to  beggary 
because  some  snob  pointed  them  out  as  Fenians,  that  being  the  name 
applied  to  every  man  who  loved  Ireland  and  sought  to  advance  her 
people.  It  appears  monstrous,  in  a  coimtry  where  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  are  disaffected,  tbat  a  few  loyal  toadies  can  ruin  a  man, 
and  drive  him  from  the  country,  because  the  people  stand  idly  by. 
Nationalists  must  learn  to  help  each  other,  and,  as  they  are  the 
immense  majority  in  this  country,  the  few  moneyed  men  will  find  it 
their  interest  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us ;  and  let  no  man  despise  the 
accessions  of  these  men  to  our  ranks." ' 

The  *  People '  writes  thus  a  month  afterwards : — 

'  Mr.  Gladstone  may  affect  to  believe  that  what  he  and  his  colleagues 
term  '*  the  Fenian  idea  "  is  a  wild  and  foolish  dream.    But,  bearing  in 
mind  the  reflections  suggested  by  his  own  words,  can  any  man  say 
that  the  idea  of  reconciling  Ireland  to  alien  rule— of  inducing  her  to 
surrender  that  for  which  she  has  struggled  through  seven  red  centuries 
of  wrong — is  not  the  most  insane  dream  ever  indulged  in  by  a  rational 
being  ?    That  which  he  dreams  of  is  impossible.     We  dare  not,  even 
if  we  would,  abandon  a  struggle  consecrated  and  sanctified  by  the 
sufferings  and  blood  of  our  martyred  forefathers.     They  have  Ifft  * 
their  cause  to  us  a  sacred  heritage,  and  from  their  bloody  graves  they 
call  upon  us  to  take  their  places,  and  carry  on  to  the  glorious  end  i^ 
struggle  in  which  they  were  vanquished.    We  tell  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  he  is  "  taking  a  fooFs  consolation  *'  when  he  fancies  that  any 
Church  Bill,  Land  Bill,  or  other  concession  which  he  may  fling  to  • 
that  Nemesis  which  terrifles  him,  even  at  the  banquei-table,  will  be  • 
powerless  to  change  the  resolve  of  the  Irish  people.     There  tahUtme 
article  in  the  political  creed  of  Irishmen  to-day — national  independence^ 
They  want  nothing  from  England  save  that.    All  other  questions  oaa . 
be  settled  by  Irishmen  in  tne  free  Parliament  of  their  native  laacL 
We  ask  the  right  which  Englishmen  daim  not  only  for  themselfeB,  biii  r 
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tJso  for  the  people  of  other  conntries,  the  right  to  rule  ourselves,  and 
that  right  we  are  resolved  to  win.  Is  he  knave  or  fool,  or  an  enthu- 
siast blinded  by  prejudice  and  vanity  ?  We  know  not — neither  do  wo 
eare.  But  of  this  Mr.  Gladstone  may  rest  assured — in  that  which 
others  &iled  to  accomplish  he  will  fedl.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
never  more  determined  than  at  present  on  the  achievement  of  National 
Independence.  No  so-called  *^  message  of  peace  "  voMch  he  or  his  suc- 
cessors may  send  them,  can  turn  them  a  single  hairs-hreadth  from  the 
path  which  they  are  travelling,  and  which  their  &thers  trod  through 
centuries  of  blood  and  woe.  Their  next  effort  may  be  drowned  in 
blood,  and  others  after  that  again,  as  were  their  efforts  in  the  past,  but 
still  they  vriU  persevere  imtil  success  shall  crown  their  cause.  And 
should  England  continue  to  hold  for  700  years  more  ''  almost  un- 
limited power "  in  this  country,  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  English 
IGnister  of  the  day  would  be  forced  to  confess,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done  now,  and  so  many  of  his  predecessors  have  done  before  him,  that 
England  had  failed  '*  to  bring  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  into 
liaimony  with  its  laws  and  institutions."  It  is  better  for  Ireland  and 
better  for  England  that  both  should  understand  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other.  Ireland  does  not  wish  for  war.  All  she 
asks  is  the  right  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  destiny,  and  to  work  that 
oat  as  best  she  may.' 


The  folh>wing,  of  the  same  date,  is  from  an  article  headed 
*  Liberty  or  Destruction,'  and  signed  C.  Kickham.  Mr.  Kick- 
ham's  antecedents  are  worth  noticing.  He  calls  himself  a 
Tipperary  'gentleman;'  was  arrested,  along  with  Stephens,  in 
November,  1865  ;  was  supposed  to  be  the  third  member  of  the 
Irish  Fenian  Executive;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason- 
felony  in  January,  1866,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal 
tervitade;  but  was  liberated  early  in  1869,  after  only  three 
yean'  detention,  and  immediately  resumed  his  treasonable  opera- 
-dons: — 

^  The  rule  of  the  foreigner  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Irish 
people*  Such  acceptance  would  involve  a  depth  of  debasement  to 
which  no  civilised  race  of  men  has  ever  fallen.  Accept  the  rule  of 
•gnglATyi  1  Accept  confiscation  and  robbery,  insult,  torture,  and  con- 
ing t  No  human  being  who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  believes 
OmA  her  people  regard,  or  ever  regarded,  that  rule  but  as  a  thing  to 
be  hated  and  cursed — to  be  trampled  upon  and  got  rid  of,  whenever 
God  in  his  mercy  would  send  a  fair  chance  to  grapple  with  it.  They 
know  ihej  are  now  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss  from  which  there  is 
lot  one  way  of  escaping.  We  do  not  want  to  deceive  the  people. 
Wa  toD  ihein  plainly  that  this  one  only  road  from  ruin  and  disgrace 
to  si&^«  and  liberty,  and  glory,  can  oidy  be  trod  by  the  bold  of  heart 
jal  jeidLute  of  wilL  Do  our  people  possess  these  qualities  ?  We 
kKena  they  do ;  we  know  they  do.  They  were  never  wanting  in  dash 
sad  €aaxBgb  to  face  danger;  but  along  with  this  the  manhood  of 
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Ireland  to-day  is  Instinct  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-sacrifiica 
which  we  do  belieye  brings  them  up  to  the  leyel  of  those  people,  the 
story  of  whose  heroic  struggles  for  freedom  will  ring  through  the 
world  for  eyer.  If  we  have  formed  a  true  estimate  of  our  young  mea 
— if  we  haye  read  their  hearts  aright — then  haye  we  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  fate  of  the  Irish  nation  must  be  decided  soon  and  quickly  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  opportunity  once  come,  and  finding  us  so  pre-^ 
pared,  success  may  be  reasonably,  glory  certainly,  anticipated.  .... 
Youth  of  Ireland!  all  depends  upon  you.  Upon  your  courage  and 
deyotion  hangs  the  &te  of  your  country.  You  are  our  yanguard.  Bo 
prepared  to  meet  the  foe  in  an  ordered  phalanx,  and  your  measured 
tramp  shall  hush  the  yoice  of  denunciation;  you  will  inspire  the 
wayerer  with  courage,  the  doubter  with  confidence,  the  selfish  with 
deyotion,  the  despairing  with  hope,  the  apathetic  with  life,  and  united 
Ireland,  leaping  to  her  feet,  shall,  with  one  sweep  of  her  unfettered 
arm,  hurl  the  inyader  into  the  sea.' 

The  *  People,'  about  a  fortnight  later,  shows  how  the  achieve- 
ment of  ^  hurling  the  inyader  into  the  sea ' — i.e.  oYerthrowing* 
the  Imperial  Government — is  to  be  accomplished: — 

<  In  an  article  headed  ''  Self  Reliance,"  the  chances  of  an  in- 
surrection are  discussed  at  great  length  ;  the  force  of  the  English 
garrison  is  estimated ;  the  number,  means,  and  spirit  of  the 
disaffected  classes  set  off  against  them  ;  the  military  capacity  of 
British  officers  treated  in  contemptuous  terms,  and  contrasted 
with  Americans,  who  are  ready  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  in  Ireland ;  and  the  issue  of  a  struggle  pre- 
dicted with  confidence.  Some  passages  will  convey  the  spirit 
of  the  article : — 

« «  The  English  garrison  in  Ireland  consists  at  the  present  moment 
of  some  26,000  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  all  supplied  with  the 
Snider  rifle,  and  disposing  of  a  large  force  of  Artillery.  But  Dublin^ 
Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  all  the  great  towns  in  Ireland,  require  the 
presence  of  a  large  military  force  to  preserve  order.  Deduct  from  the 
number  above  stated  the  garrisons  necessary  in  oven  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  you  will  find  that  the  available  force  for  open  warfare 
would  scarcely  exceed  11,000.  True,  the  whole  English  army  is  not 
stationed  in  Ireland,  and  a  few  hours'  steam  would  hmd  on  our  shores 
large  reinforcements  fully  able  to  crush  out  any  movement  in  our 
country.  To  that  we  answer,  that  there  are  in  England  at  the  preseni 
moment  two  parties  equally  opposed  to  the  domination  of  a  pampered 
aristocracy.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  strong  BepMicam  foHg 
only  too  anonoua  to  seize  on  any  favourable  opportunity  for  asserting 
their  rights ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  vast  Irish  population  dissemtmUet 
through  all  the  great  numufaeturing  centres.  In  case  of  an  insmreo- 
tion  in  Ireland,  both  these  parties,  already  cemented  by  commoit 
suffBrings  and  common  hopes,  would  not  fail  to  unite  their  strength  in 
order  to  attain  the  object  they  have  so  much  at  heart.    Destitute  of 
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•11  those  commodities  of  life  which  bind  men  to  the  cause  of  order- 
without  estates,  without  manufiBkctures — they  have  naught  to  lose  save 
their  liyes — an  article  of  small  value  to  a  class  of  men  who  have 
barely  the  scanfy  bread  of  to-day,  and  who  know  not  where  they  shall 
get  that  of  to-morrow,  Situated  aa  they  are^  they  could  and  toould 
not  /aU  to  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury  to  British  industry  and 
British  commerce.  Is  it  probable  that  the  English  GoYcrnment, 
baTing  to  deal  on  English  soil  with  such  foes,  could  safely  venture  to 
ipore  a  single  regiment  to  be  sent  to  Ireland?  We  think  we  may 
take  upon  us  to  answer  in  the  negatiye.  With  regard  to  English 
offioers,  we  belieye  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  class  of  men  so 

tlioroiighly  unacquainted  with  their  business The  insurgents 

mi^t  be  led  on  by  men  of  a  far  diiferent  calibre,  men  animated  by  the 
poroat  of  motives,  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  France  and  America, 
and,  better  still,  on  hundreds  of  hard-fought  fields.  Having  done  with  the 
officers^  we  shall  now  examine  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  English 
Hddier  and  the  Fenian  insurgent  The  one  has  on  his  side  discipline, 
a  dogged  sort  of  determination,  a  vague  ignorant  idea  of  duty — and 
thai  is  alL  Overdrilling  has  destroyed  in  his  always  dull  brain  any 
idea  of  his  own  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  possess.  He  fights 
not  for  glory,  not  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  but  for  his  shilling 
a  day.  ....  On  the  other  hand,  the  insurgent  may  be  an  intelligent 
man ;  he  must  have  reflected  over  the  wrongs  of  his  country  before 
he  conceived  the  determination  to  endeavour  to  redress  them  by  the 
sword ;  he  most  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  or  he  would  not  take  up  arms 
in  such  a  cause ;  he  must  be  more  ^an  ordinarily  brave,  because  he 
knofWB  that  he  fights  with  a  halter  round  his  neck.  True,  he  does  not 
poaeoBD  the  discipline  which  converts  a  man  into  a  machine,  he  has  not 
eone  through  the  company  or  battalion  drill ;  hut  he  has  heen  taught 
aow  io  handle  a  rifle^  how  to  make  cartridges,  and  the  elements  of  field 
fortification  have  been  instilled  into  him.  He  has,  besides  a  profound^ 
rmimed  hatred  for  his  foe — a  hatred  grounded  on  past  and  present 
crmdUee  and  injustices^ a  hcUred  which  can  only  be  wiped  otU  in  blood. 
He  feels,  in  fact,  that  the  hired  soldier  is  the  obstacle  between  him 
•nd  liberty.  Thus  it  is  in  no  way  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  conflict 
between  such  enemies  would  result.  We  now  leave  our  readers  to 
ponder  on  the  few  hints  we  have  here  thrown  out,  and  draw  their  own 
eoooihisions  as  to  the  benefit  of  self-reliance." ' 

Now»  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  upwards  of  80,000  of  in- 
ceodiary  articles  such  as  the  above  are  circulated  every  week 
Aiooglioat  Ireland;  that  they  are  read  to  or  by  probably  ten 
times  that  number  of  eager  recipients  at  the  forges  and  whiskey- 
diops  of  every  village;  and  that  of  those  who  drink  in  their 
panicioas  ravings  scarcely  one  man  in  a  hundred  reads  any  other 
JfKfer  or  baa  access  to  any  sounder  means  of  information  which 
mold  show  him  how  false  are  the  statements  and  how  absurd 
die  liopM  and  projects  thus  spread  before  them ;  we  may  form 
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some  faint  conception  of  tlie  mischief  certain  to  be  wrought  by 
suffering  this  social  poison  to  be  disseminated  without  check  or 
penalty.  The  wretched  victims  of  these  delusive  representations 
believe  all  they  are  told.  They  believe  that  England  is  their 
tyrant  and  their  foe ;  that  she  is  weak  as  well  as  vicious ;  that 
she  will  yield  to  menace  and  to  nothing  else  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  mightiest  empires  on  the  earth  can  actually  be  upset  by  a 
few  half-drilled  *  patriots,*  who  have  to  steal,  one  by  one,  the 
fowling-pieces  and  revolvers  with  which  the  great  work  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Of  course,  the  writers  of  all  this  wicked  balder- 
dash do  not  deceive  themselves :  tbey  know  the  truth  and  their 
own  insignificance  well  enough.  But  is  it  fair,  is  it  wise,  is  it 
kind,  to  suffer  them  thus  to  lead  and  goad  the  ignorant  masses  to 
their  ruin?  Is  there  a  Government  on  earth,  except  our  own, 
that  would  tolerate  these  dishonest  firebrands  for  an  hour  ?  Is 
it  that  we  are  too  weak,  or  too  irresolute,  or  too  tender,  to  deal 
with  them  as  they  deserve  ?  Or  do  we  commit  the  fatal  blunder 
of  despising  the  danger  and  making  light  of  the  crime  ? 

And  now  we  must  look  in  the  face  the  still  graver  subject  of 
habitual  and  secure  assassination  which  for  two  years  has  held 
the  country  in  alarm,  and  almost  in  subjection,  and  which 
becomes  more  extensive  and  systematic  week  by  week.*  It  is 
only  by  giving  a  list  of  these  atrocities  that  we  can  adequately 

*  The  fbllowiDg  memoranda  from  the  *  Judicial  Statistics  (Official)  for  Ireland  * 
just  published,  and  compiled  by  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  are  instmctiTe  and 
signincant  enough  : — 

'There  were  560  "assaults,  inflicting  bodily  harm/*  in  Ireland  during;  1866, 
against  75  for  an  equal  population  iu  England  and  Wales,  and  404  common 
assaults,  or  assaults  on  peace  officers,  against  100  for  an  equal  population  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  category  of  ^  unclassed  "  offences  the  uumbos  are 
654  and  104  respectively,  "  the  excess  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  number  of 
treasonable  and  seditious  offeuces  in  Ireland,"  which,  nevertheless,  was  very  much 
smaller  than  in  1866  and  1867.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  number  of  mnrden 
in  the  two  countries,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  for  a  large  class  of  Irish  murders 
it  is  rare  for  any  evidence  to  be  forthcoming,  and  we  hear  with  mixed  feelings 
that  no  person  tocu  executed  or  sentenced  to  death  in  Ireland  during  1868.  The 
verdicts  of  "  Wilful  murder  "  on  Coroners*  inquests  in  Ireland  seem  to  be  mneh 
less  numerous  proportionably  than  iu  England  and  Wales ;  the  number  of  murders 
reported  by  the  iM}lice  in  1868  was  45.  against  34  for  an  equal  population  in 
England  and  Wales.  How  many  of  these  were  agrarian  does  not  appear  fixnn  the 
returns  themselves,  which  are  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  collated 
with  the  English  statistics.  The  essential  facts  required  are,  however,  fhmishcd 
by  Dr.  Hancock  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  Report.  **  From  iuformatioii 
on  the  subject  collected  by  the  police,  I  may  state  that  the  number  of  agrarian 
outrages  specially  reported  in  1868  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  last  twenty  yearly 
except  1866  and  1867.  The  great  increase  in  these  outrages  has  been  ia  1869, 
as  indicated  by  the  latest  returns,  which  are  for  the  first  half  of  the  year :  169 
agrarian  outrages  have  been  reported  during  this  period,  which  is  doMe  the  nundmr 
(87)  in  the  same  half-year  of  1868,  and  fowr  times  the  nun^fer  (43)  tn  1866,  amd 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1655,  except  the  years  of  presiure^  1862  and  1863."' 
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picture  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  their  true  character  and 
prevalence ;  and  in  this  list  we  include,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
merely  all  attempts  at  agrarian  murder,  whether  death  actually 
followed  or  not,  but  all  assassination,  inchoate,  or  consummated, 
partaking  of  the  same  character.  For,  of  course,  the  mere  acci- 
'dents  whether  the  slugs  put  into  a  man  killed  him  or  not, 
whether  the  assassin's  aim  was  more .  or  less  sure,  whether  the 
faigeon  was  more  or  less  skilful  or  successful,  or  the  victim's 
constitntion  was  more  or  less  robust,  are  utterly  irrelevant  acces- 
saries when  we  are  considering  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
peril  of  the  impunity  which  attends  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
it  clearly  makes  no  difference,  in  reference  to  the  spirit  and 
temper,  the  lawless  habit,  the  social  danger,  or  the  moral  guilt, 
'whether  the  offence  or  the  grievance  which  is  visited  by  death  at 
the  hands  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  offended  man,  be  the 
ejection  of  a  tenant,  or  the  acceptance  of  a  resumed  occupancy, 
or  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent  or  insubordinate  servant, 
or  the  refusal  to  certify  a  fraudulent  account,  or  to  pay  an  ex- 
cessive demand.  The  cliaracter  of  the  outrage,  its  indication 
of  disordered  moral  sense,  its  danger  as  a  social  symptom,  are 
identical  in  all  the  cases.  In  all,  its  essence  consists  in  fancying 
ihat  you  are  entitled,  and  can  be  permitted,  to  right  your  own 
wrongs,  to  judge  in  your  own  case,  to  execute  your  own  sentence, 
-^in  a  word,  in  visiting  whatever  injury,  affront,  or  offence  you 
may  suffer  with  condign  punishment,  according  to  your  own 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wrong,  or  the  degree  of  irrita- 
tion it  excites.  With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  our  enumeration, 
extncted  from  the  official  constabulary  returns  of  outrages : — 

1868. 

April  15,  Co.  Wettmeath        ..       Mr.  Feather8tonhaugli,J.P.aiidD.L.,shotdead. 

April  17,  Co.  Meath John  Donohue,  shot  fired  into  his  house. 

Jtly     S,  Qiieen*8  Coonty       ..    .  Philip  Tierney,  murdered  in  a  wood. 

(  ^    (  Mr.  Scully,  shot  at  and  wouuded. 

\  5    I  Constable  Samuel  Morrow,  shot  dead. 

'  km^    tA  n^  t;»«^»..«,  J   >»  J  Jeremiah  German,  shot  dead. 

Aa^   14,  CO.  iipperary  ..      ^  |   <j  Constable  Pat.  Colleton,  wounded. 

I  %  I  Constable  Richard  Cahill,  wounded. 

(^  3  (^  Constable  William  Kelly,  wounded. 

Ofb   li,  Co.  Meath..      ..     ..  M.  J.  Rotheram,  Esq.,  fired  at. 

Dm.    18p  Co.  Metth        ..      ..  C.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  fired  at. 

Dm.   n.  Co.Tipperary  ..     ..  G.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  J. P.,  shot  dead. 

1869. 

Kk     a^  Co.  Limerick    ..      ..       Wm.  A.  Goggin,  Esq.,  fired  at. 

r.  18^  Co.  Donegal      ..     ..       Geo.  Hipson,  one  of  Lord  Leitrim's  bailiffs, 

shot  at  and  wounded. 

r.  SivCo.  Tipperary  ..     ..       Richard  Toppin,  shot  dead. 
Afril  t4»  Co.  Tipperary   ..      ..        W.  H.  Bradsliaw,  Esq.,  J.P.,  shot  dead. 
April  tr,  Co.  Clare Michael  Connell,  beaten  to  death. 

April  M^  Co.  Westmeath . .     . .       Captain  Tarleton,  shot  dead. 

June 
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1 869 — continued, 

June  12,  Co.  Leitrim       ..      ..         Patrick  Flynn,  beaten  to  death. 

July   l8,'Queen's  County  Bichard  Warburton,  Esq.»  J.P.,  High  Sheriff 

shot  at  and  wounded. 
July  20,  Co.  Gal  way       ..      ..        Capt  Lambert,  J.P.,  fired  at  and  wounded. 

Aug.  29,  Co.  Mayo James  Hunter,  fanner,  shot  dead. 

Sept.   15,  Co.  Longford    ..      ..        A.  Freyne,  farmer  and  land  steward,  shot  dead* 

Sept   18,  Co.  Meath Thomas  Keilly,  farmer,  beaten  to  death. 

Oct.      4,  Co.  Meath J.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  fired  at  when 

being  driven  home  from  the  railway  station, 

and  woundtrd ;  Mi^s  Staples  also  woouded* 

and   the  coachman,  John    Kothwell,  was 

mortally  wounded. 
Oct.      7,  Co.  Limerick    ..      ..        JohnH.  Brett,  Esq.,  Co.  Surveyor,  fired  at  and 

wounded. 
Oct.    20,  Co.  Leitrim      ..      ..        Wm.  O'Brien,  farmer  and  land  agent,  beatea 

to  death. 
Not.   26,  Co.  Kildare       ..      ..        Michael  Doran,  fired  at  and  wounded,  sap* 

posed  to  be  by  mistake  for  his  brother  John, 

Mr.  Yates's  bailiff. 
Dec.    15,  King  8  County  ..     ..        Patrick  O'Connor,  Esq.,  bouse  attacked  isind 

robbtrd  of  arms,  hixnaelf  dragged  oat  and 

brutally  mutilated.* 

Now,  in  only  a  single  instance,  we  believe,  have  the  perpetrators 
of  this  appalling  catalogue  of  atrocities  been  punished.  In  one 
case  (that  of  Captain  Lambert),  the  assassin  has  been,  indeed, 
discovered  and  prosecuted  ;  but  in  that  case  the  neighbours  were 
so  intimidated  or  so  ill-disposed  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  a  jury  could  be  got  to  serve;  and  when  they  were 
empanneled  they  had  to  be  discharged  without  finding  a  verdict, 
though  the  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  were  both  as 
clear  as  possible:  the  half-murdered  man,  who  appeared  in  the 
witness-box  with  his  wound  still  unhealed  upon  his  forehead^ 
was  hooted  and  menaced  by  the  surrounding  mob  for  simply 
identifying  his  assailant;  the  Chief  Justice  was  insulted  and 
stoned  because  he  summed  up  against  the  prisoner,  and  one 
unfortunate  juryman  who  was  suspected  of  having  been  favour- 
able  to  a  conviction  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  a  police  barrack.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  impunity  upon  an  undisciplined  and 
superstitious  people  singularly  imbued  with  a  sort  of  oriental 
fatalism,  and  ever  ready  to  interpret  the  security  with  which 
crime  can  be  committed  into  a  tacit  sanction  of  the  crime  itself 
as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  law  which  is  defied. 
A  single  instance  of  an  assassin  taken  red-handed  or  promptlj 

*  To  this  list  of  agrarian  murders  must  be  added  the  analogoos  one  of  Mr. 
Anketell,  Station  Master  at  Mullingar,  shot,  March  3rd,  for  dismissing  a  m^gleotfal 
porter.  We  ought  also  to  add  three  or  four  unexplained  assassinations  believed  lo 
be  Fenian  in  their  motives.  Since  the  middle  of  December  the  bloody  busineas  hss 
being  gomg  on  at  fully  the  normal  rate. 

traced^ 
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traced,  and  tried  and  hung  without  delay,  c^r,  still  better,  shot 
upon  the  spot  by  a  companion  of  his  yictini,  would  certainly 
discourage  and  probably  stop  the  whole  series  of  assassinations,, 
for  criminals  of  this  stamp  care  little  to  risk  their  own  lives,  and 
murder  so  readily  simply  because  they  are  so  safe ;  but  there  is- 
a  fatal  fascination  in  sanguinary  vengeance  inflicted  so  easily 
and  so  securely,  approved  by  so  many,  and  often  fancied  to  be 
io  just.     Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  clear  how,  as  matters  now  stand, 
tiie  crimes  are  to  be  prevented  or  detected,  and  the  criminals 
faroQght  to  justice.     If  we  were  disposed  to  look  at  the  subject 
in  the  spirit  of  party,  we  might  draw   out  of  these  cases  a 
finrmidable  indictment  against  a  Government  which  so  utterly 
&i]s  in  its  first  duty  of  protecting  life  and  enforcing  law,  and 
which   sufiers  such  outrages  to  go  on  year  after  year,  either 
indiflerent  or  powerless  to  prevent  them.    But  in  honest  truth  we 
do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  checked  or  punished  without 
memsares  of  a  nature  which  no  British  Parliament  as  yet  could 
be  brought  to  sanction.    Detectives  in  such  cases  can  do  nothing. 
Detectives  can  follow  out  a  clue ;  but  here  a  clue  is  scarcely 
eYer  given.     Detectives  can  track  crime  in  crowded  cities ;  but 
dbese  murders  are  committed  in  rural  districts  where  every  man 
is  known  to  his  neighbour,  and  where  a  stranger  appearing  near 
die  scene  would  be  himself  tracked  and  watched  night  and  day, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  errand  was  guessed,  probably  lodged  in  some 
bottomless  hole  in  the  convenient  bog.     Detectives  can  some- 
times lay  hold  of  incautious  accomplices,  and  through  their  fears 
or  follies  obtain  the  information  they  seek ;  but  in  these  days  the 
mufderer,  though  surrounded  by  a  population  of  sympathisers, 
takes  care  to  have  no  accomplice.     The  practice,  now  habitually 
adopted,  of  punishing  the  district  where  the  outrage  is  com- 
mitted by  quartering  on  it  the  extra  body  of  police,  and  levying  at 
once  in  advance  a  special  rate  for  their  maintenance,  is  sagacious 
as  &r  as  it  goes ;  but  practically  it  is  inoperative  and  inequitable  ; 
ibr  the  murderer  himself  and  his   associates  and  class-fellows 
bdieve  that  they  profit  far  more  by  the  ^  example '  made  than 
d^y  lose  by  the  contribution  extorted ;  while,  as  a  rule,   the 
crime  is  committed   by  the  poorer  ratepayers,  and  the  fine  is 
cUeflj  paid  by  the  richer  ones,  sometimes  by  those  of  the  injured 
«r,  at  least,  the  nnsympathising  class.     The  further  step,  just 
fmrngh  no  doubt,  which  has  been  suggested,  of  forthwith  im- 
psnng  a  heavy  rate  upon  the  town-land  or  the  barony  for  giving 
a  coBupensation  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  would  for 
tki  sune  reason  be   ineffectual,   and  would  operate  unjustly ; 
wlns^  indeed,  it  were  levied  exclusively  on  that  class  of  occu- 
]iiai  wboae  views  and  interests  the  murder  was  committed  to 

promote 
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promote — too  rude  a  sort  of  justice  for  the  constitutional  English 
mind  to  conceive  or  hold  to ;  and  if  it  were  so  levied,  it  would 
often  amount  to  absolute  confiscation,  and  could  only  be  enforced 
by  turning  whole  families,  possibly  innocent  of  everything  but 
silent  sympathy,  out  upon  the  road  to  starve.  Moreover,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  has  been  tried,  and  failed.  Lord  Derby,  we 
may  remember,  once  threatened  to  evict  all  his  tenants  in  the 
townland  in  which  an  undiscovered  agrarian  murder  was  com- 
mitted ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  shrank  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  stern  decree.  Mr.  John  Adair  did  actually  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  steward  by  a  similar  process  of  wholesale 
eviction;  but  the  desired  effect  was  not  produced.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  there  are  only  two  remedies  which  would  effectually 
meet  the  case ;  and  both  imply  an  admission  of  what  after  all  is 
only  the  naked  truth,  tnz.,  that  the  securities  of  civilisation  and 
law  are  at  fault,  and  that  men  must  fall  back  upon  the  resources 
and  the  rights  of  self  defence,  just  as  they  do  in  the  back 
woods  of  America,  or  in  colonies  where  savages  surround  them. 
Every  obnoxious  man  must  go  armed,  and  must  never  go  alone, 
as  Mr.  Trench  tells  us  he  had  to  do  for  years ;  must  return  shot 
for  shot — nay,  perhaps,  must  not  always  be  the  last  to  fire,  or  be  too 
scrupulous  about  anticipating  the  attack  of  a  lurking  malefactor. 
Or,  we  must  go  a  step  further  still,  and  the  next  of  kin  most 
be  allowed  the  lex  talionis  against  the  murderer — who  may 
generally  be  pretty  accurately  guessed  at — or  the  man  in  whose 
interest  the  murder  was  committed  ;*  and  Government  must 
extend  to  him  the  same  impunity  it  now  assures  to  the  original 
assassin.  Or,  finally,  the  Executive  must  take  the  vendetta  out 
of  the  hands  of  consanguinity,  and  itself  deal  out  prompt  and 
conjectural  justice.  But  the  English  mind  is  still  far  from  ripe  for 
measures  so  rude  and  yet  so  rational ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
administrative  resources  that  we  should  even  be  forced  to  glance 
at  them.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  us  blink  the  undoubted 
truth  that  when  law  and  authority  becomes  powerless  to  protect 
the  subject,  the  original  right  and  necessity  of  self-protection  and 
self-avenging,  which  civilisation  places  in  abeyance,  revive  in  all 
their  pristine  force  by  the  mere  fact  of  civilisation  confessing 
itself  worsted,  incapacitated,  or  inapplicable. 

But  though  we  admit  that,  under  our  feeble  constitutional 
regime^  the  Executive  is  nearly  powerless  either  to  prevent  or 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  we  write,  the  Journals  are  recording  an  in- 
dication that  something  of  this  sort  is  in  contemplation,  in  the  form  of  a  threatening 
anonymoQS  letter  addressed  to  Father  Doyle  (whose  incitements  to  laudlora 
assassination  «e  have  already  quoted),  informing  him  that  for  any  mnrder  whidi 
may  be  committed  in  his  districw  he  will  be  held  responsible  and  rorfeit  his  li£e^as 
the' real  instigator  and  the  guiltiest  criminal. 

^    punish 
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panUh  systematic  murder  in  a  country  like  Ireland  where  that 
coDStitutional  regime  is  so  clearly  out  of  place,  we  must  declare 
in  the  strongest  language  that  open  sedition  could  be  checked 
and  punished,  whether  preached  by  tongue  or  pen ;  and  that  the 
Goremmenty  in  our  judgment,  has  been  very  supine,  and  very 
gnilty  in  its  supineness,  in  not  dealing  with  this  crime,  till  it  has 
town  nearly  all  its  seeds  of  mischief.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
cIosiTe  as  are  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  daring  and  the 
criminality  of  the  sedition-mongers,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
ve  recommend  recourse  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  press  prosecutions 
and  indictments  in  due  form  against  treasonable  speakers.  To 
proceed  in  this  way  would  be  to  invite  judicial  failure  and  to 
spread  and  aggravate  the  evil.  Processes  of  law  are  always  slow, 
ud,  in  Ireland  especially,  grievously  uncertain ;  and  what  is 
wanted  now  if  to  strike  quickly  and  to  strike  home.  To  appeal 
to  ordinary  tribunals  would  give  every  prisoner  a  new  platform 
for  his  seditious  oratory,  a  wider  audience  amongst  whom  to 
scatter  liis  incendiarism,  if  possible  a  keener  set  of  sympathisers 
than  at  present,  in  addition  to  the  very  gpreat  probability  of  a 
dmid  or  a  friendly  jury  giving  him  a  fatal  victory  over  the  law. 
Bat  we  have  one  weapon  in  our  constitutional  arsenal  which  it  is 
simply  weak  and  foolish  to  be  so  slow  and  so  afraid  to  use  in 
emergencies  like  this.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ought  to  have 
been  suspended  two  months  ago,  and  ought  assuredly  to  be  at 
OBoe  suspended  now,  and  to  remain  suspended  till  the  promised 
famd-law  shall  have  been  passed  and  brought  into  active  opera- 
tioo.  This  would  enable  the  Irish  Executive  to  deal  promptly 
and  eflkctually  with  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  conjuncture. 
HTidi  the  imprisonment  of  fewer  than  fifty  individuals,  and  the 
suppression  of  fewer  than  ten  newspapers,  the  agitation,  so  far  as 
it  is  distinctly  seditious  and  criminal,  would  collapse  at  once, 
for  the  leaders  and  organisers  are  far  from  numerous,  and  still 
fnrdier  from  being  courageous  and  self-devoted.  It  is  only 
iaponity  that  has  made  them  daring ;  not  one  of  them  has  the 
leHt  intention  of  encountering  in  his  own  person  immediate  and 
indefinite  incarceration  with  the  possible  prospect  of  penal 
ffrritiide  in  the  back-ground,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  perils  into 
which  he  is  so  ready  to  push  his  deluded  countrymen.  No  Irish 
idbd  leader,  in  our  time  at  least,  has  had  what  the  French  call 
*  Ae  courage  of  his  convictions,'  or  been,  in  fact,  anything  but  a 
load-tongued  bully,  who  shrunk  into  his  shell  the  moment  he  met 
win  resolute  opposition  or  found  himself  face  to  face  with  serious 
dinger.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  why  the  Government 
Aottld  hesitate  to  ask  for  extraordinary  powers,  or  fear  a  refusal 
if  Aej  ask.     A  Conservative  Cabinet,  indeed^  would  be  very 

differently 
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ilifTerently  situated ;  for  the  ordinary  morals  and  habits  and 
exigencies  of  party  warfare,  would,  in  contempt  of  patriotism, 
almost  ensure  vehement  opposition  from  the  Liberals  to  such  an 
application ;  whereas,  a  Liberal  Government  demanding  them  in 
its  emergency,  might  count  with  absolute  trust  on  the  cordial  and 
generous  assistance  of  their  parliamentary  antagonists.  And  no 
one  really  dreads,  though  many  may  profess  to  fear,  that  extreme 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Executive  in  these  days,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  would  or  could  be  perverted  or  misused. 
Public  opinion,  individual  reputation,  and  party  watchfulness, 
afford  security  enough  against  any  possible  abuse.  Nor,  finally, 
we  have  a  right  to  assume,  will  the  British  people  scruple  to 
entrust  a  sword  strong  enough  to  be  a  terror  and  a  chain  to  evil- 
<loers,  to  the  hands  of  a  Government  enthroned  by  Household 
Suffrage.  To  refuse  adequate  ruling  authority,  aad  means  to 
keep  the  peace  and  protect  the  subject,  to  the  idols  of  the  popular 
choice,  would  be  a  singular  commentary  on  the  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  popular  institutions.  The  plain  truth  is,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  July,  Ireland,  except  in  the  quietest  times,  carmot  be 
governed  solely  by  constitutional  forms  or  on  constitutional 
principles  ;  and  the  sooner  the  truth  is  recognised  and  systemati- 
cally acted  upon,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Empire  and  for  that 
mismanaged  part  of  it.* 

The 

*  This  truth  is  at  last  beginning  to  dawn  upon  some  minds  even  among  the 
Liberal  party.  The  '  Spectator/  an  advanced  Kadical  paper,  but  unlike  most  of 
its  kind,  always  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  candid,  "writes  thus  (December  4): — 

*  We  advocate  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  with  the  more  readinoM, 
because  we  have  always  declared  that  when  aFcendancy  had  been  abolished  and 
the  tenure  settled,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reform  the  entire  administration,  civil 
and  judicial,  throughout  the  island,  the  system  now  existiog  being  equally  unsoited 
to  the  genius  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Like  the  race  everyirhere, 
they  need,  not  the  least  amount  of  government  compatible  with  order — which  if 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal — but  the  greatest  amount  of  government  compatible  widi 
freedom — which  is  the  French  one.  They  desire,  instead  of  dreading,  a  strooff 
organisation,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  a  powerful  educated  bureaucracy  seleetea 
from  among  themselves,  to  a  body  of  wealthy  administrators  chosen  by  role  of 
thumb  or  by  accident,  and  deprived  of  power  because  they  would  not  know  how  to 
use  it  wisely.  We  Question,  horrible  as  the  doubt  will  appear  to  some  of  our 
Liberal  friends,  whether  trial  by  jury  is  suited  to  Irishmen  under  any  cireum* 
stances,  and  are  certain  of  this, — that  trial  by  juries  packed  for  the  occasion  is 
infinitely  worse,  both  for  freedom  and  for  order,  than  trial  by  an  independ€&t 
judge.  The  ideal  Administration  for  Ireland  would  be  the  French,  plus  honest 
judges ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  that,  it  is  towards  that  that 
our  efforts  should  be  directed.  With  a  Commissioner  for  each  county,  exerdsing 
all  the  powers  of  government  and  controlling  all  police,  a  stipendiary  Magirtrmte 
for  each  district,  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Commissioner,  trial  by  jadgeaTnstrad 
of  juries,  and  a  strong  detective  police,  there  would  be  no  necessity*,  even  in  times 
like  these,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  while  in  quiet  times  the  ovneis 
of  property  would  enjoy  a  security  to  which  in  Ireland  they  have  alwavi  been 
more  or  less  strangers.  It  U  the  penident  attempt  to  introduce  Englith  tdeoM  a$ 
if  they  were  divine  which  ha$  deriroyed  reepect  far  law  in  Irdana,  at  a  suBilsr 

-     atteanpt 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  agitation  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  people  to  account  for  it. 
There  has  been  no  new  grievance,  and  no  fresh  or  aggravated 
pressure  of  an  old  one.  Tibere  has  been  no  succession  of  bad 
seasons,  no  famine  prices,  no  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
even  distressingly  high,  no  commercial  crisis  or  dulness  as 
widi  us.  There  have  been  no  great  ^  clearances,'  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  arouse  anger  and  despair.  Evictions  have 
never  been  so  rare.  The  farmers,  the  specially  agitating  class, 
have  never,  on  the  whole,  been  so  well  off;  have  never  paid 
their  rents  so  easily  or  so  closely,  have  seldom  if  ever  had  so 
much  money  in^'the  banks.*  Labourers,  usually  the  most  suffer^ 
ing  body,  have  found  their  wages  rising  year  by  year,  till  they 
are  now  double  what  they  formerly  were  in  money,  and  measured 
by  the  cost  of  living,  at  least  30  per  cent  higher.  An  ordinary 
rural  labourer  is  now,  all  things  fairly  calculated,  better  off  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland  than  in  many  districts  in  the  South  of 
England.  Everywhere,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  marked 
improTement  can  be  traced  in  all  the  surest  and  clearest  symptoms 
of  a  people's  material  well-being — ^the  increased  consumption  of 
excisable  articles  included.  Let  us  mention  a  few  illustrative 
&cts  which  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  disputed — facts  of  which 
the  details  and  proofs  may  be  found  in  the  best  authority — 
*  Thorn's  Official  Irish  Statistics': — Firsts  the  entire  acreage 
voder  crops  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  not 
less  than  Jbrty  per  cent,^  while  the  value  of  the  aggregate  crops  is 
locreAsingr  ftt  the  same  time.  The  produce  per  head — the  divisable 
amonnt  of  food — is,  therefore,  far  greater  than  it  was  (to  say 
nothings  of  the  large  quantities  of  Indian  meal  consumed) ;  and 
Jt  is  not  d^iied  that  the  people  are  much  better  fed  than  formerly. 
SeeomBy,  the  live  stock  of  farmers  and  cottiers  has  increased, 
wad  is  still  increasing  largely,  both  in  number  and  value.  In  the 
comae  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  cattle  has  risen 
J^  per  cent,  and  that  of  sheep  and  pigs  one  hundred  per 
cnrt: ;  while  the  prices  have  risen  variously  from  ten  per  cent  to 
fir^m  Thirdly^  the  deposits  in  Joint-Stock  Banks  have  risen 
m  die  same  period  from  six  millions  to  nineteen,  or  a  three-^fold 


to  introdoee  the  Protestant  creed  has  made  the  people  Ultramontanes, 
Ifagiirh  teuure  hai  made  the  most  agricaltural  of  all  countries  the  chosen 
of  every  agrarian  crime/ 
Tht  aiefa  mmonr  of  a  Coercion  Bill  heing  in  contemplation  early  last  month 
M  as  iBStaBtaoeoiis,  though  transient,   enect  in  quieting  the   agitation  and 
*      '    [  the  langmige  of  the  agitators. 

Eoaperitj  of  this  ckss,  the  entire  class  of  all  who  can  properly  be  called 
>  above  the  verj  small  holders,  made  a  great  impression  on  Mr.  Maclagan, 
•oneteot  observer.    The  profits  made  and  the  sums  saved  evidently 
ii  us.    (Set^e^eoisUy,  pp.  34-36.) 

increase ; 
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increase ;  the  amount  of  Irish  Railway  Stock  ascertained  to  be 
held  by  Irishmen,  or  at  least  by  residents  in  Ireland,  has  increased 
six-fold;  while  the  amount  of  property  passing  under  probate  has 
just  doubled.  Fourthly^  the  number  of  paupers  is  only  one-third 
what  it  was  in  1851  (four  years  after  the  famine),  and  emigration  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  since  1863,  and  the  numbers  leaving  . 
the  country  now  are  40,000  fewer  than  in  that  year.  Finally^  the 
people  are  far  better  housed  than  they  used  to  be.  The  per*  . 
centage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  the  first  and  second  class^ 
and  in  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  respectively — the  fourth  class 
being  mere  mud  cabins  with  one  room,  and  the  third  being  larger 
and  roomier,  but  still  built  of  mud — was  as  follows  : — 

IMl.         1861.         1861. 


per  cent     per  cent,    per  cent 
First  and  Second  Class    ..       ..      19      ..     28      ..      33 

Third  Class      39      ..     49      ..     49 

Fourth  Class 42     ..     23     ..      18 


100     ..100      ..    100 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  a  better  test,  or  a  more  encouraging 
picture  of  an  advance  in  the  social  condition  of  the  poor. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  revival  of  the  Fenian  sedition,  and  the  sudden 
and  extravagant  dimensions  assumed  by  the  far  more  formidable 
agitation   for   'fixity  of  tenure,'  must  be   traced    exclusively  to 
two  sources — the  first,  the  surrender  of  the  Established  Church 
last  Session,  and  the  not  wholly  unwarranted  conviction  oi  the 
Irish  that  the  surrender  was,  proximately  at  least,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  the  previous  year ;  and,  next,  to  the 
inconceivably  incautious  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  declaring 
his  determination  to  destroy  that  branch  of  '  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy '  which  was  rooted  in  the  land  as  effectually  as  that  which  ' 
was  based  upon  the  Church,  and  to  '  govern  Ireland  according  to ' 
Irish  ideas,' — and  to  the  further  belief  that,  as  he  was  now  in  • 
power,  a  sufficient  degree  of  '  pressure  firom  without '  alone  was 
needed  to  compel  him  and  enable  him  to  keep  his  word,  and 
realise  the  hopes  he  had  held  out     We  say  this  in  no  wxtj 
spirit ;  for  we  deplore  the  rashness  and  4garements  of  so  emuM&t . 
and  earnest  a  statesman;  but  we  really  cannot  see  what  other 
explanation  of  current  phenomena  can  be  put  forth.* 

Eyea 

*  To  those  who,  like  oarselves,  incline  to  the  belief  that  most  of  tlie  preva- 
lent agitation  is  factitious— the  product,  that  is,  of  artificial  and  extnuifloiis  pr^ 
vocation,  applied  to  chronic  discontent,  and  choosing  a  faTOorable  momoit— vs 
recommead  the  following  remarks  of  a  ditpasaionate  ohterrer,  who  jbas  laldjF . 

spent     y 
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Eren  the  two  chief  pleas  on  which  the  tenant-right  agitation, 
now  developed  into  a  demand  for  '  fixity  of  tenure,'  was  originally 
basedy  lose  much  of  their  validity  and  cogency  when  carefully 
inrettigated.  It  was  urged  that,  as  in  Ireland  all  'improve- 
ments'— that  is,  all  outlay  for  building,  draining,  fencing,  and 
reclaiming — was  habitually  made  by  the  tenant,  and  not,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland,  by  the  landlord,  it  was  unjust  to  apply  to 
the  sister-country  those  land-laws  which  with  us  render  all  those 
improvements  legally  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
which  enable  the  owner  at  his  pleasure  to  dispossess  the  farmer 
before  he  has  hsid  time  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  labour  and 
<aipital  he  has  expended  on  his  holding.  Granting  the  premiss, 
the  argument  in  the  eye  of  justice  was  irresistible.  It  was  further 
represented  that  *  capricious  evictions ' — that  is  to  say,  orders  to 
quit  without  reason,  whereby  not  only  was  a  harmless  and  honestly 
paying  tenant  turned  out  from  the  holding,  which  he  and  his  had 
•occupied  for  years  and  generations,  and  on  which  he  had  pro- 
bably conferred  much  of  its  productive  value,  but  was  reduced 
to  utter  ruin  and  starvation — were  not  only  always  theoretically 
possible,  but  were  so  common  in  fact  and  so  cruel  in  their  opera- 
tion, as  to  be  intolerable  to  every  sentiment  of  equity  and  mercy, 
and  to  be  condemned  by  humanity  and  policy  alike.  This 
argnment  for  granting  some  adequate  security  to  the  unoffending 
tenant  was,  like  the  other,  unanswerable,  provided  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  stated  correctly,  fully,  and  without  exaggeration. 
And  both  assertions  were  so  habitually  made,  so  seldom  examined 
or  controverted,  and  so  apparently  confirmed  by  occasional  cases 

fficnt  two  months  in  Ireland  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tme  &cts  of 

*  I  made  a  point  of  trying  to  discoTer  the  opinions  of  the  tenants  on  the 
meiAfm  which  was  being  then  so  much  agitated.  On  the  estates  of  considerate 
oudlords  I  fowid  the  tenants  comparatively  indifferent  on  the  question  as  regards 
IhaOKivet,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  not  under  such  ^ood  landlords,  they 
voald  like  tome  law  giving  secnrity  against  their  being  capriciously  turned  out  of 
tkcir  &nn^.  On  other  estates  they  wanted  something  and  expected  to  get  some- 
4lnBg;  but  what  that  something  was  they  could  not  say.  On  pressing  them  with 
ficifioii  1. 1  could  ^ther  their  opinions  to  be — security  against  being  capriciously 
Cfieled,  eompensation  foe  unexhausted  improvements,  and  no  frequent  ndsing  of 
ICBIB.  Very  few  demanded  fixity  of  tenure,  and  those  few  said  that  no  tenant 
Aortl  be  turned  out  of  his  mrm  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent.  From  the 
hqnr  tenants,  who  resemble  those  in  this  country  in  education  and  in- 
ld|gieiiee«  I  heard  no  unreasonable  demands.  They  thought  that  greater 
xktfAofM  be  given  to  them  in  the  occupancy  of  their  farms.  As  the  perma- 
improvanenta  eoald  be  much  more  easily  effected  by  the  landlords  on  the  large 
the  flmall  farms,  I  see  less  difficulty  in  the  settling  of  the  question,  as  they 
mM  get  leases  of  limited  extent.  The  tenants  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary  are 
Asss  trfao  are  loudest  in  their  demands  for  fixity  of  tenure.  I  am  not  surprised 
Mttfi%  ftr,  witili  such  low  rents  as  are  paid  for  the  grazing  lands  there,  and  fixity 
dF  tnm^  I  should  infinitely  prefer  being  a  tenant  to  being  a  landlord. — Zaita 
'  Aars  mi  Land  Tenwre^  by  ^eter  Madagan,  M.P. 

Vol  lis.— No.  265.  T  made 
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made  public  from  time  to  time,  that  it  is  only  recently  their 
accuracy  has  been  called  in  question. 

A  couple  of  generations  ago — perhaps  even  to  a  later  date — a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  me  landlords  in  Ireland,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  sort,  reckless,  easy-g^ing,  selfish,  though  pas- 
sively kind-hearted  men,  were  somewhat  careless  of  their  rights, 
and  utterly  so  as  to  their  duties.  Partly  from  indiflerence,  partly 
from  ignorant  want  of  foresight,  partly  possibly  and  occasionally 
in  order  to  multiply  votes,  far  oftener  because  as  population 
increased  rents  rose,  they  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  allowing 
their  tenants  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked,  and  of  doing- 
nothing  for  them,  lliey  suffered  them  to  subdivide  their  hold- 
ings, and  run  up  mud  cabins  and  countless  fences  as  they  pleased  ;. 
to  half-drain  and  half-cultivate  a  piece  of  bog,  or  to  clear  a  few 
acres  of  stony  mountain  land,  and  take  a  crop  of  potatoes  off  it, 
then  to  build  a  hovel  of  the  stones  they  had  gathered,  roof  it 
with  turf,  and  call  the  place  a  reclaimed  farm,  and  the  class  of 
phenomena  just  mentioned  'improvements.'  A  moderate  rent 
was  then  asked  and  paid,  and  both  parties  were  gainers  for  a 
time.  Then  with  the  first  failure  of  the  staple  crop  came  the- 
awful,  wide-spread,  sweeping  calamity  we  all  remember,  and  a 
new  era  was  forced  upon  the  country.  The  better  sort  of  landlords- 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  folly  and  their  criminal  neglect, 
and  hundreds  of  the  poorer  and  worse  sort  were  cleared  away 
almost  as  effectually  as  the  peasants.  The  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  hastened  and  facilitated  the  process.  Lai^  tracts  of  land, 
by  the  emigration  of  the  wretched  cottiers  or  their  death,  came 
back  into  die  hands  of  the  proprietors ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves both  able,  and,  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  deal  with  it  in. 
a  different  fashion  than  formerly.  Holdings  were  consolidated, 
a  better  system  of  farming  and  letting  was  introduced,  draining^ 
on  a  great  scale  and  with  some  degree  of  scientific  method  was 
begun,  and  scores  of  miserable  farm-buildings  were  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  one  or  two  of  a  size  and  character  more  suitable 
to  the  altered  occupancy.  For  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the 
increasing  practice,  especially  on  all  the  larger  properties,  has^ 
been  for  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  to  undertake  all  the 
larger  and  more  permanent  outlay,  either  wholly  or  in  con-^ 
junction  with  his  tenant.  Sometimes  he  does  everything, 
charging  the  tenant  four  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  as  an  addition 
to  his  rent.  Sometimes,  when  building  is  in  question,  the  land- 
lord finds  the  timber  and  slates,  and  the  tenant  the  labour^  which 
usually  consists  merely  in  the  manipulation  of  mud  and  stimes  at 
his  leisure  hours.  In  draining  the  landlord  finds  the  tilei,  and 
th|e  tenant  lays  them  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  da  In  re- 
claiming^ 


.^ 
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claiming  heath  soil  the  landlord  supplies  the  lime,  which  involves 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  operation ;  and  so  on.  Of  course  it 
is  not  possible  to  state  with  confidence  or  accuracy  the  aggregate 
amount  spent  in  recent  jears,  or  now  being  spent  annually,  by 
Irish  proprietors  in  permanent  and  remunerative  improvements 
on  their  several  estates ;  but  no  one  who  visits  Ireland  can  doubt 
that  it  is  enormous,  and  we  may  glean  many  facts  which  give 
some  idea,  and  even  measure,  of  the  truth.  Thus  Lord  Derby, 
if  we  Tememb»  right,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  for 
forty-fire  years  he  had  never  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  extensive 
Irish  property,  having  steadily  applied  his  rents  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  tenants'  farms,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 
The  Devon  Commission  more  than  twenty  years  ago  reported  that 
even  then  the  practice  of  landlords  erecting  the  farm-buildings 
had  beg^n«  Lord  Dofferin,  again,  in  his  book,  tells  us  that  he, 
still  a  comparatively  young  man,  '  had  spent  upwards  of  30,000/. 
in  improvements  executed  by  himself,  besides  10,000/.  more  iir 
baying  up  his  tenants'  improvements,  and  that  nearly  every  other 
laudlord  in  the  neighbourhood  had  done  the  same.  One  of  the 
very  largest  English  noble  proprietors,  with  a  rental  from  his 
Iridi  property  of  44,000/1,  spends  regularly  upwards  of  8000ZL  in 
bona  fide  improvements,  or  one-jifth ;  in  another  case  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  still  larger  proportion,  nearly  one-fourth^  is 
annually  so  expended ;  in  a  third,  the  owner,  whose  rental  may 
average  about  20,000/.  a  year,  has  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
spent  87,000/L  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Trench,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  Lord  Clanricarde's  Committee,  gave  detailed 
accounts  of  four  difierent  estates  under  his  management,  situated 
in  diCTerent  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  the  aggregate  rentals 
amoanted  to  54,000/.,  and  where  the  sums  annually  expended  in 
improvements  averaged  upwards  of  9000/.,  or  upwards  of  one^ 
suik.  Another  instance  has  just  been  forwarded  to  us,  where  a 
noblemian,  holding  considerable  estates  both  in  England  and  in 
IrelaiKl,  expends  yearly  on  his  English  property  ten  per  cent,  and 
OD  his  Irish  property  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  Lastly, 
know  that  daring  the  period  of  which  we  speak  the  Govem- 
loans  expendeid  under  the  ^  Land  Improvements  Act,'  by 
other  landlords,  have  reached  the  sum  of  2,060,000/. — an 
aBMNmt  which  those  best  informed  believe  may  be  safely  trebled 
by  tbat  of  private  expenditure  of  the  same  character ;  so  that  we 
nail  probably  not  be  beyond  the  truth  in  estimating  the  total 
sow  expended  by  Irish  landlords  at  6,000,000/.  or  7,000,000/.  in 
Ab  last  quarter  of  a  century.     Now,  have  English  landowners 

rrt  as  large  an  amount  as  this  on  an  equal  area  ?     Or  is  there 
kast  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  same  period  the  tenants 
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in  Ireland  have  expended  anything  even  distantly  approaching  to 
this  sum,  on  anything  that  can  fairly  be  termed  improvements — 
u  e.  either  in  building,  draining,  fencing,  or  reclaiming  ?  And, 
if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  main  plea  which  stands  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  tenant-right  argument  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  expenditure  on  improvements — wholly 
incalculable  but  unquestionably  very  large — which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  jet  with  which  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
ought  obviously  to  be  credited,  namely,  the  outlay  of  occupants 
who  hold  under  *  improving '  rents.  The  case  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  the  equity  of  the  matter  is  perfectly  clear  as  soon  as  it  is 
stated.  Two  landlords  in  adjoining  parishes,  or  counties  or  pro- 
vinces, it  is  indifferent  which,  let  their  farms  on  distinct  systems. 
The  one  follows  the  English  plan,  puts  the  land  into  good  order, 
builds  the  offices  and  carries  out  the  drainage,  charging  as  rent 
the  full  estimated  value  of  the  holding.  In  a  word,  he  does  all 
the  improvements  and  gets  credit  for  them.  The  other,  adopting 
the  old  bad  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  time 
immemorial,  leaves  his  tenant  to  undertake  all  the  outlay,  huJt 
fixes  a  lower  rent  in  consideration  of  his  doing  so.  The  former 
proprietor  lets  his  farms  at  30^.  an  acre ;  the  latter  is  content 
with  20x.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  latter  has  virtually  ex- 
pended IO5.  an  acre  yearly  on  the  land,  or  paid  his  tenant  for 
doing  so,  and  that  the  former  has  probably  done  no  more.  Yet 
not  only  is  the  one  man  praised  as  an  improving  landlord,  and 
the  other  blamed  as  a  stingy,  grasping,  or  neglectful  one ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  tenant  gains  all  the  credit  for  the  improvements 
made  virtually  with  his  landlord's  capital^  and  even  probably  puts 
forward  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  them,  if  he  is 
ever  required  to  surrender  his  holding.  Now,  this  is  no  ingenious 
supposition ;  every  one  knows  scores  of  instances  of  under-rented, 
land,  of  which  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  and  the  compara- 
tively low  rents  named  in  old  leases  were  obviously  and  sometimes 
avowedly  fixed  on  the  understanding  that  the  tenant,  and  not  the 
landlord,  should  be  responsible  for  the  necessary  and  proper  ex- 
penditure upon  the  farm.  The  practice,  on  which  such  strong 
arguments  and  such  wide  deductions  are  based,  of  the  tenant  doing 
in  Ireland  what  the  landlord  does  in  England  and  Scotland,  is 
connected  with  and  almost  certainly  sprung  from  the  correlative 
practice,  still  prevalent,  however  occasionally  violated,  of  letting 
the  land  below  its  indisputable  value — a  practice  to  which  the 
pamphlets  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  especially 
Mr.  Caird's  and  Mr.  Samuelson's* — bear  testimony.     How  many 

more 

* '  Adjoining  fiirms  mider  different  landlords,  and,  in  some  cases,  eren  under  tlw 
same  lonliord,  all  held  at  will,  vary  as  mach  as  158.  to  20s.  per  acre,  iritboat  any 

diffisrenea 
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more  millions  ought,  on  this  plea,  to  be  transferred   from  the 
farmers*  to  the  proprietors'  credit,  we  will  not  attempt  to  guess. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  allegation  in  reference  to  cruel 
and  capricious  evictions,  and  we  shall  see  the  supposed  facts 
dwindling  away  under  the  process  of  close  investigation.*     Hap- 

Eilj,  as  Lord  Dufferin,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  we 
ave  here  the  advantage  of  something  like  reliable  statistics.  By 
a  recent  statute  it  has  been  enacted  that  no  eviction  shall  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of  the  sheriff,  who,  besides  being 
obliged  to  register  every  operation  of  the  kind,  is  also  directed  to 
give  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Union  to  provide  house- 
room  for  the  dispossessed  family.  Now,  on  referring  to  the 
lecord  of  these  ejectments,  contained  in  the  volume  of  '  Judicial 
Statistics,'  p.  66,  we  find  that  the  total  number  executed  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  in  1868,  was  1155.  Now,  as  there  are  597,628 
holdings  in  Ireland,  this  gives  a  proportion  of  one  eviction  to 
every  519  holdings — certainly  not  a  very  astonishing  or  alarming 
latio.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  from  the  same  authentic 
sonrce  of  informatioa  that  of  these  1155  cases  of  eviction,  787 
were  for  non-payment  of  rent  (which  is  always,  even  in  Ireland, 
recognised  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  ejectment  of  the  de- 
&nlting  tenant),  leaving  only  368  which  could  by  possibility  be 
considered  as  ^  capricious,'  or  one  in  every  1624  holdings.!  But 
even  this  proportion  must  be  still  further  and  probably  very 
greatly  reduced  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth ;  for  there  are 
many  causes  for  dispossessing  a  bad  tenant — such  as  infraction  of 
covenants,  sub-letting,  and  intolerably  bad  and  exhausting  culti- 
vation— which  are  just  and  by  no  means  capricious.  Probably, 
therefore,  cases  of  really  capricious  and  unwarrantable  eviction 
CAN  scarcely  exceed  one  for  every  3000  tenants  throughout  Ire- 
land. ....  But,  further,  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  Ireland 
is  15,500,000  acres.  The  total  evictions,  therefore,  are  only  one 
for  every  13,000  acres,  and  the  evictions  for  all  causes,  except 


in  Talae  that  I  could  appreciate.    Distrusting  my  own  judgment,  I  took 

to  obtain  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  on  the  spot,  who  confirmed  my 

HOD  without  being  able  to  account,  on  economical  grounds,  for  such  wide 

iciet.' — 8aimw3i»(m, 

8ee  also  Mr.  Madagan,  as  quoted  at  p.  15. 

^  '  T^o  evictions  came  under  my  observation  the  two  months  I  was  in  Ireland : 

if  I  bad  heard  or  read  of  any,  I  would  certainly  have  spared  no  time,  labour,  or 

9Bfna/t  in  visiting  the  locality  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances/ — Madagan, 

"J  Even  of  these  SSS  cases,  however,  many  are  virtually,  though  not  actually, 
mMed  Ibr  inability  to  pay  rent,  inasmuch  as  thev  have  paid  their  rent  only  by 
attasof  paying  none  of  their  other  debts,  and  of  exhausting  the  land  in  order  to 
ntfle  momey  tor  the  '  gale '  day.  At  length  the  patience  both  of  creditors  and 
hudttovd  is  exhansted  too,  and  tiie  insolvent  tenant  has  reluctantly  to  give 

non-paj/ment 
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wmrpeymewt  of  rent,  are  only  one  in  every  41,000  acres.  Lastly, 
there  are,  it  is  generally  estimated,  about  5000  landowners  in 
Ireland.*  On  an  average,  therefore,  each  landlord  ejects  a  tenant 
about  once  in  Jive  years ;  a  non-paying  tenant  once  in  six  or  seven 
years ;  and  tenants  objectionable  on  other  {possibly  some  of  them 
'  capricious ')  grounds  once  in  every  fourteen  years.  Elach  Irish 
landlord  has,  on  an  average,  100  tenants  (for  there  are  fewer 
holders  than  holdings) ;  over  one  of  these  once  in  fourteen  years  he 
exercises  the  rights  of  property  in  a  manner  that  may  possibly  be 
arbitrary  and  unjust. 

And  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  now  asked  to  ex- 
propriate the  landlords,  and  confiscate  the  land  I 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
we  do  not  admit  that  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  has  grievances 
which  ought  to  be  redressed,  and  rights,  equitable  if  not  legal, 
which  it  is  shameful  and  cruel  to  disregard,  and  which  we  too 
often  set  at  nought.  We  are  as  anxious  as  any  one  for  legislar 
tion,  which  shall  meet  all  such  just  claims,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
B  character  which  legislation  can  protect  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  measure  for 
granting  all  righteous  demands,  and  rectifying,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  actual  injustice  and  harsh  treatment,  would  meet  in  waj 
quarter  with  serious  opposition.  It  is  fair  and  right,  at  all  events 
in  a  country  like  Ireland,  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  capriciously 
turned  out  of  a  holding,  which  he  himself  has  changed  from  a 
bog  or  a  moor  to  a  productive  farm,  without  equitable  oompen- 
■sation  for  the  value  he  has  given  to  it,  and  tlie  money  he  has 
spent  upon  it  It  is  fair  and  just  that  he  should  be  remunerated 
according  to  a  regulated  scale  for  the  useful  buildings  he  has 
erected.  It  is  fair  and  just,  in  a  word,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  reap  what  he  has  sown,  and  to  remain  till  he  has  reaped  it, 
or  be  repaid  its  unreaped  portion,  t.  e.  its  unexhausted  value. 
We  should  go  nearly  as  far  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  characterising 
the  conduct  of  proprietors  who  evict  tenants  without  any  con- 
aideration  for  their  claims — when  such  instances  can  be  substutt' 
iiated.  Nay,  we  would  go  one  step  further,  and  admit  that  to 
eject  an  unoffending  and  paying  tenant  from  a  homestead  or 
farm,  which  he  has  held  for  years,  and  whereon  probably  his 
parents  had  lived  before  him,  and  to  which,  ^erefore,  he  had 
contracted  a  natural  attachment, — and  thus  to  eject  him  from  pore 
caprice  or  greediness,  even  where  full  compensation  for  actual 
improvements  is  given — ib  a  harsh,  cruel,  and  unrighteous  pro- 


*  The  gross  namber  of  *  Proprietors,*  aooording  to  the  last  Census  Retomsg 
8412 ;  bat  as  this  includes  all  owners  of  a  Tills  and  garden,  it  is  vsuallj  esdnated 
that  the  actual  landowners  with  tenants  under  them  will  not  much  exceed  5O00. 

ceedhug. 
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•cceding,  and  in  the  Irish  mind  is  sure  to  be  regarded  as  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  and  be  resented  as  such ;  and,  as  we  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  actually  prevented  by  legislation,  we  would  at 
least  consent  to  have  it  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  feasible 
only  at  considerable  cost.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  upset 
our  whole  system  and  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  order  to 
xoeet  cases  which  are  indisputably,  admittedly,*  and  proveably  of 
rare  occurrence ;  probably  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  harshness 
and  oppression  in  other  relations  of  life,  such  as  those  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  master  and  servant,  or  creditor  and  debtor, 
which  no  law  can  reach.  And,  moreover,  we  utterly  deny  that 
the  sweeping  indictment  so  recklessly  brought  against  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  on  the  faith  of  isolated  instances  of  either  of 
these  two  classes  of  allegations,  can  for  a  moment  be  sustained. 

We  have  one  or  two  weighty  considerations  in  reference  to 
these  matters  to  lay  before  our  readers.  In  the  first  place,  as 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  country  is  aware,  the  ejectment 
of  a  tenant,  except  in  the  last  extremity,  and  as  a  penalty  for 
the  most  obstinate  malfeasance  of  some  kind,  is  not  recognised 
piactically  even  among  the  regular  class  of  landlords  themselves 
9S  a  legitimate  or  admissible  proceeding ;  t  it  is,  we  might 
almost  say,  never  resorted  to  by  them  except  when  patience 
has  been  utterly  wearied  out,  or  passion  unusually  aroused ; 
tenants,  who  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour  by  a  Scotch  or 
English  proprietor,  are  borne  with  for  years  by  an  Irish  one 
as  irremoveable  evils ;  grounds  of  offence,  and  of  the  most 
jost  complaint  on  the  landlords'  part,  are  pimished  in  any  way 
rather  than  by  eviction;  objects  the  most  desirable  and  naturally 
fair,  sach  as  &e  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  farm,  or  to  build  a 
residence  on  his  own  estate,  or  to  consolidate  two  holdings, 
neither  of  which  can  be  profitably  cultivated  apart,  or  to  '  round ' 
holdings  by  exchanging  outlying  for  contiguous  lots,  are 
habitually  (and  perniciously)  foregone  by  the  proprietor,  rather 
than  dispossess  an  occupant.  We  could  mention  cases  where 
absentee  landlords  actually  cannot  become  resident,  because  they 
cumot  find  an  unoccupied  spot  on  their  property,  unless,  perhaps, 
•a  hogf  or  a  barren  and  bleak  hill-side,  whereon  they  can  erect  a 
home  or  plant  a  tree,  and  because,  in  deference  to  the  custom  of 
die  country,  and  moved,  perhaps,  also  by  kindly  feeling  or 
by  selfish  fears,  they  do  not  choose  to  clear  away  or  buy  out  a 

*  Tbis  is  folly  recognised  in  nearly  all  the  pamphlets  we  have  named  at  the 

■A  of  the  srdcle,  especially  in  Mr.  SamueUon  s. 

f  Gonfimiation  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Madagan's 
dkmnti&OBM,  Hr.  Campbell  goes  so  far  as  to  argue  from  this  that  a  sort  of  right 
«f  sdoal  echproprieior^ip  is  Tirtnally  admitted  by  the  landlords  themselves  as 
4Bbtfag  in  tbe  oceo^ers. 

tenant 
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tenant  in  possession.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  notorious  (as  has 
been  repeatedly  given  in  evidence,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  reads  the  accounts  of  evictions  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  newspapers),  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
these  proceedings  take  place  at  the  instances  of  new  proprietors^^ 
usually  small  ones,  who  have  purchased  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  with  a  Parliamentary  and  now  an  indefeasible  title, 
who  have,  as  they  conceive,  obtained  full  ownership  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  who,  not  unnaturally,  proceed  to  exercise  the  full 
rights  of  property  for  which  they  have  paid  possibly  a  high 
price.  They  purchased  the  land  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
or  as  an  investment  which  they  wish  to  make  profitable ;  they 
find  slovenly  and  incapable  tenants,  and  they  give  them  notice 
to  quit ;  they  find  subdivision  excessive  and  noxious,  and  begin 
to  consolidate  holdings ;  they  find  farms  let  considerably  below 
their  real  value,  and  proceed  to  raise  the  rents.  They  have,  of 
course,  none  of  the  sentiments  or  memories  which  withheld  the 
former  owners  in  this  matter,  the  individual  tenants  being  all 
strangers  to  them,  and  no  reservation  of  their  rights,  equitable 
or  compassionate,  having  been  specified  or  referred  to  in  the  deed 
of  purchase  ;  and  they  act  as  their  own  interest  dictates.  They 
are  shot,  and  the  world  around  say  that  they  deserve  their  fate  ; 
or  they  evict  with  vigour  and  determination,  and  the  world  cries 
out  against  them  as  barbarians.  But  whatever  be  the  result,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the  Irish  landlords^  nor  even 
resembling  types  of  them :  they  are  the  purchasers  who  replace 
them ;  they  are  the  precise  *  small  native  proprietors '  whom  Mr. 
Bright  is  so  anxious  to  *  place  in  much  larger  numbers  in  pos* 
session  of  their  native  soil.' 

The  other  consideration  we  wish  to  press  is  this : — ^That  those 
who  bring  a  general  indictment  against  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
for  eviction  without  compensation,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  *  con- 
fiscating (feloniously)  the  tenants'  improvements,'  ought  in  com* 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Judge  Longfield  before  Mr.  Magmrc*s  committee.  Pro- 
fessor Caimes  gives  testimonj  to  the  same  effect  Lord  Dufferin  (*  Irish  Emigim- 
tion/ page  213)  quotes  the  evidence  of  another  observer,  fuUy  confirming  the  above. 
The  fact  is  that  these  sales  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  especially  where  the 
land  is  sold  in  small  lots,  are  creating  afiresh  that  class  of  mongrel  landlords  called 
'  middlemen,'  who  purchase  in  order  to  let  at  rack-rents,  who  were  formerly  the 
curse  of  Ireland  and  the  scourge  and  tyrants  of  its  people,  and  who  bid  ftir  again 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  class  to  which  they  are  (erroneously)  sappotad  t» 
belong.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  it  will  be  remembered» 
whose  kindness  of  heart  no  one  wiU  question,  any  more  than  his  shrewdncsi  as 
a  man  of  business,  is  one  of  these  evicting  landlords,  for,  after  purchasuu;  in  tke 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  a  property  in  the  extreme  west,  he  found  hima^  under 
the  necesai^  of  clearing  off  the  whole  swarming  population,  and  letting  the  cleared 
land  to  an  Aberdeen  farmer.  (See  his  speech  at  a  Norfolk  Agncoltiual  dinner  in 
October,  1868.) 
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mon  equity  to  open  a  fair  debtor  and  creditor  account  between 
the  two  parties ;  and  set  off  the  claims  for  compensation  urged  by 
the  one  against  the  equally  just  claims  for  dilapidation  pleadable 
bj  the  other.  If  it  is  right,  as  we  fully  admit,  that  the  farmer 
who  has  laid  out  money  or  labour  on  his  holding,  and  so  materi- 
ally augmented  its  value,  should  be  repaid  for  the  permanent  or 
nnexhausted  amount  of  this  augmentation  according  to  an  equit- 
able scale  on  receiving  notice  to  quit, — it  is  but  a  correlative 
and  obviously  fair  proposition  that  the  tenant  who,  on  surrender- 
ing his  farm,  shall  be  found  to  have  greatly  deteriorated  his 
landlord's  soil,  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  repay  him  for  this 
deterioration.  If  I  let  my  house  to  a  tenant,  I  expect  to  receive 
it  back  in  the  same  condition,  *  reasonable  wear  and  tear  only 
excepted ' — and  the  law  bears  me  out  in  this  expectation,  and 
enables  me  to  enforce  it  If  my  tenant  has  let  it  fall  into  ruin,  or 
has  andermined  the  walls  or  burnt  a  portion  of  it,  I  am  entitled 
to  come  upon  him  for  dilapidation.  In  like  manner,  if  I  let  him 
twenty  acres  of  good  grazing  land,  and  he  destroys  its  character 
and  impairs  its  value  by  digging  it  up  for  potato-fields  ; — or,  if  it 
be  arable  land  in  good  condition,  and  he  returns  it  to  me  after 
a  number  of  years'  occupancy  overrun  with  weeds,  the  fences 
broken  down,  and  the  soil  utterly  ruined  by  exhausting  crops,  no 
manure,  and  vicious  husbandry, — have  I  not  an  indefeasible 
claim  against  him  for  the  damage  done,  just  as  if  he  had  actually 
annifailated  a  portion  of  the  area,  instead  of  merely  injured  the 
whole  area  in  quality  ?  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  instances  of 
this  dilapidation  and  deterioration  are  at  least  as  frequent  in  Ire- 
land as  instances  of  important  tenants'  improvements  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  obstinate  maltreatment  of  die  soil  in  this  fashion 
k,  next  to  non-payment  of  rent,  the  most  frequent  reason  for 
ejectment  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in  the  world  for  a 
tenant  to  be  forced  to  surrender  his  holding  simply  because  he 
has  io  injured  and  exhausted  it  that  it  will  no  longer  support 
his  family  and  yield  a  rent  besides?  How  often,  indeed,  in 
lespect  to  the  smaller  class  of  holdings,  is  the  land  not  returned 
to  the  landlord  in  a  worse  condition  than  at  first?  Of  course, 
we  are  quite  aware  that  no  compensation  for  this  injury  can  pos- 
sQily  be  obtained  by  the  aggrieved  owner ;  but  we  do  know  also 
Aat  fiuins  are  constantly  so  resumed  by  the  landlord,  or  thrown 
ipon  his  bands  in  such  a  state  that  as  much  as  10/.  an  acre  has 
Ift  be  laid  out  upon  them  before  they  are  fit  to  be  re-let ;  and  we 
WB  by  no  means  sure  that,  if  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  fair 
bdaace  was  to  be  struck  by  competent  valuers  between  tenants' 
iiDpioremeiits  and  tenants'  dilapidations,  the  result  would  show 
hodlarda  to  be  debtors.  This  may  not  be  a  reason  for  empower- 
ing 
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ing  the  landlord  to  sue  his  dilapidating  tenant,  for  the  suit  would 
be  idle,  as  you  *  cannot  skin  a  flint/  or  '  take  breeks  from  a  High- 
land man.'  It  may  not  be  a  reason  for  refusing  compensation 
for  the  bma  Jide  outlay  of  an  improving  farmer.  But  it  is  a 
reason,  in  the  first  place,  why  we  should  not  cripple  the  land- 
lord's hands  so  that  he  cannot  arrest  or  protect  himself  against 
•deterioration  which  he  sees  to  be  going  on ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  why  we  should  peremptorily  refuse  to  endorse  the  charge 
so  recklessly  brought  against  the  Irish  proprietors  as  a  body, 
of  being  *  confiscators  of  their  tenants'  outlay.'  In  thousands  of 
«ases,  as  we  can  testify,  they  are  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

Having  now  cleared  our  way  by  disposing  of  some  prevalent  and 
very  mischievous  misconceptions  as  to  facts,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
consider  some  of  the  principal  remedies  that  have  been  proposed. 
And  in  doing  this,  we  are  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  from 
the  landlord  point  of  view,  or  to  insist  upon  ^the  rights  of 
ownership.'  We  shall  not  declaim  against  'confiscation,'  nor 
(whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion)  plead  that,  after  all,  land  is 
as  sacred  as  any  other  sort  of  property.  We  shall  not  even  take 
our  stand  upon  the  impregnable  ground  that  resolute  adherence 
to  a  great  principle  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  beneficial  as 
well  as  safer  and  more  noble  for  every  State,  than  any  departure 
from  or  tampering  with  that  principle  for  the  sake  of  apparent 
^in  or  immediate  and  transient  peace.  These  lines  of  argu- 
ment, however  relevant  and  efficacious,  are  unnecessary  here. 
We  may  even  admit,  without  need  of  reserve,  that  the  public 
^od — and,  still  more,  the  public  salvation— ought  to  override,  in 
extreme  emergencies,  all  individual  rights  and  possessions.  If 
we  demur  to  what  are  styled  '  heroic  remedies,'  it  is  not  because 
we  shrink  from  the  heroism,  but  because  we  doubt  the  remedy. 
We  are  so  anxious  to  act  justly  and  generously  to  Ireland,  to  heal 
her  woimds,  to  loyalise  her  people,  to  promote  her  progress  and 
welfare,  that  we  dbould  find  it  hard  to  contend  against — certainly 
to  veto  in  the  name  of  theory  or  doctrine — any  scheme  which 
held  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  real  good  to  that  unhappy 
country.  It  is  because  nearly  every  scheme  put  forward  would 
proveably  do  vast  mischief,  or  would  at  best  produce  a  temporary 
lull  in  the  symptoms  at  the  cost  of  an  ultimate  exacerbation  of 
the  disease,  that  we  find  ourselves  forced,  one  by  one,  to  discard 
And  to  condemn  them. 

The  first,  which  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  in 
his  very  moderate,  fair,  and  sensible  brochure^  and  which  is  per- 
haps 
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Iiaps  still  most  approved  by  sympathetic  Englishmen,  is  the 
le^isation  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  and  its  extension 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  *  Times'  and  one  or 
two  Liberal  Journals  chose  to  assume  that  this  scheme  would 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  forthcoming  Government  measure,  but 
it  never  found  much  favour  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where 
it  is  better  understood  than  here,  and  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
condemned  by  economists  both  practical  and  philosophic.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin — a  question  which  for  our  imme- 
diate purpose  it  is  needless  to  discuss — the  Ulster  tenant-right  is 
DOW  simply  a  custom,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  northern  pro- 
vince, but  prevailing  in  many  scattered  districts,  and  even  as 
iar  south  as  Kerry,  in  virtue  of  which  one  farmer  pays  consider- 
able sums  to  another  for  the  privilege  of  occupancy.  The  occupa- 
tion of  land  Is  considered  so  valuable  a  possession,  that  a  man 
who  wants  it  is  willing  to  purchase  it  from  the  man  who  has  it. 
It  has  long  prevailed,  is  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  set  at  nought, 
and  has  practically  all  the  force  of  law.  If  a  tenant  wishes  to 
give  up  his  farm  and  emigrate,  or  try  some  other  line  of  life,  or 
if  he  be  no  longer  able  from  poverty  and  debts  to  pay  his  rent 
or  to  carry  on  the  cultivation,  and  is  required  to  quit,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have,  and  is  always  permitted  to  exercise,  the  right  of 
selling  his  occupancy  (or,  as  wc  should  term  it  in  England,  his 
imwritteii  lease)  to  his  successor,  subject  only  to  the  landlord's 
▼eCo  on  his  choice,  and  the  landlord's  claim  for  arrears.  The 
tniuaction  is  recog^used  and  above-board  (with  the  single  excep- 
tioQ  that  the  sum  paid  per  acre  is  often  much  larger  than  the 
avowed  and  regulated  price,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  army 
commiasioDs),  and  it  is  usually  settled  and  the  money  paid  in 
the  agent's  o£5ce.  In  like  manner,  when  a  tenant  dies,  the 
frmily  decides,  with  the  consent  of  the  agent,  or  the  agent,  after 
consnltation  with  the  family,  which  of  the  children  shall  succeed 
to  the  farm  ;  and  the  portions  of  the  other  children,  and  probably 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  are  paid  out  of  the  tenant-right  sum 
gtven  by  the  incomer.  Under  this  practice  the  outgoing  tenant 
Roeives  back  from  his  successor  the  money  he  originally  paid 
ix  entrance  on  the  farm,  or  possibly  a  still  larger  sum,  if  the 
Taloe  of  land  generally  or  of  that  particular  plot  has,  from  any 
erase,  risen  in  the  meantime.  No  man  is  ejected  without  being 
Kcouped  what  may  be  termed  his  purchase-money;  and  the 
kadlord  is  secnre  of  his  rent,  because  that  is  always  recognised 
is  the  first  lien  on  the  entrance-money  paid  by  the  new  man.  It 
B  estimated  that  15,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  are  invested  in  this 
ioft  of  secarity  or  quasi-property ;  and  the  only  objection  to  the 
popoial  of  legalising  the  practice  is,  that  such  legalisation  would 

be 
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be  quite  superfluous,  and  that  perhaps  the  practice  is  not  so  free 
from  objections  that  it  would  be  wise  to  stereotype  it  by  the 
rigid  forms  of  the  Statute  Book. 

It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  point  out  the  objections  to  the  practice 
than  fully  to  appreciate  its  much  vaunted  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not,  as  is  fancied,  give  security  of  tenure 
to  the  farmer,  and  securitf/  for  compensation  might  be  obtained 
in  a  fairer  and  better  mode.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
practice  should  make  the  tenant  more  safe  against  eviction  in 
Ulster*  than  elsewhere.  In  every  part  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  Ulster,  the  rule  is  that  the  son  is  suffered  to  succeed  his 
father;  and  the  exceptions  are  comparatively  few  and  always 
motivees.  In  Ulster,  as  elsewhere,  the  tenant  is  required  tx> 
surrender  his  holding  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  utterly 
abominable  and  injurious  cultivation ; — and  rarely  anywhere  is 
he  evicted  for  any  other  reason.  The  fact  that  a  considerable 
sum  has  to  be  paid  to  the  ejected  farmer  is  no  restraint  upon 
the  landlord's  action,  for  the  sum  is  not  paid  by  him.  In  the 
next  place,  the  practice  introduces  a  fresh  kind  and  source  of 
insecurity ; — for  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  may  be  lai^ly 
reduced,  and  indeed  almost  confiscated,  by  the  requisition  of  a 
higher  rent ;  and  cases  of  this  sort  have  often  occurred.!  The 
price  that  an  incoming  tenant  will  give  for  a  low-rented  farm 
is,  of  course,  far  higher  thnn  that  which  he  will  g^ve  for  a 
highly-rented  one;  it  varies  inversely  as  the  rent,  and  the 
landlord  can  raise  the  rent  if  he  pleases,  and  a  new  proprietor 
often  does  so.  The  value  of  the  tenant-right  is,  therefore, 
a  fluctuating  value; — the  investment  is  a  speculative  one, 
just  as  much  as  shares  in  a  bank  or  a  railway; — and  more^ 
inasmuch  as  its  value  depends  upon  an  incalculable  contingency. 
This  consideration  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  at  pubUe 
meetings,  where  the  Ulster  tenant-right  has  been  denounced  as 
*  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,'   unless  accompanied  by 

*  Practically  it  would  appear  tbat  it  does  not.  From  an  official  return  lying  befim 
us,  it  seems  that  the  number  of  ejectments  in  the  several  proyinoes  were  as  follows :— > 

Connaught       176 

Munster S36 

Leinster 385 

Ulster       437 

The  proportion  per  population  does  not  yary  much. 

f  Mr.  Maclagan's  whole  account  of  the  operation  of  tenant-right  we  partifidarif 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  (see  p.  12-17).  On  this  special  point  at 
says : — 

'  A  farm  was  pointed  out  between  60  and  70  acres  in  extent,  in  good  order* 
and  rented  at  26s.  per  acre,  the  goodwill  of  which  was  lately  put  up  to  anetioB* 
and  only  350/.  was  offered  for  it,  though,  from  its  faTourable  situation,  about  1600L 
was  expected  for  it  The  reason  given  for  no  more  being  offered  for  it  was  tiw 
periodical  nunng  of  the  rent'  • 

fixed 
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fixed  rents  and  a  Government  valuation.*  To  make  this  tenant- 
right  a  secure  property,  you  must  prohibit  all  raising  of  rents, — 
and  what  legislator  is  prepared  to  do  this  ? 

Again  : — the  sums  paid  for  tenant-right  are  in  no  sense  or 
measure  whatever,  as  is  sometimes  fancied,  compensation  given 
to  the  outgoing  occupier  for  his  outlay  or  improvements.  They 
may  have  been  so  at  the  outset;  they  are  so  now  only  in  the 
rarest  cases.  The  proof  is  that  the  largest  sums  per  acre  are 
given  for  the  smallest  holdings,  and  often  for  those  in  the  worst 
condition.  The  prices  paid,  indeed,  are  sometimes  enormous, 
2W.,  30/,,  40/.  per  acre ; — sometimes  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
occasionally  even  more ; — often  half  the  fee-simple  of  the  land, 
now  and  then  the  entire  fec-simplcf  The  agent  usually  en- 
deavours to  limit  these  extortionate  payments,  but  can  rarely 
siK^ceed  in  doing  so.  The  obvious  operation  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  noxious — often,  indeed,  quite  fatal  to  the  purchaser,  and  in 
the  end  ruinous  to  the  land.  The  tenant  enters  on  his  farm 
shorn  of  the  capital  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  stock 
it  well  and  cultivate  it  profitably,  hampered  in  all  his  opera- 
ti(nis^  often  in  debt  and  burdened  with  heavy  interest,  occasion- 
ally even  having  surrendered  his  best  fields  to  the  money-lender. 
Mr.  Caird  and  Lord  Dufferin  dwell  much  upon  this  aspect  of 
die  question :  the  latter,  indeed,  is  so  impressed  with  the  mis- 

*  At  a  meeting  at  Monaghan,  the  Key.  Mr.  ConoUy  denied  that  the  tenaQt-right 
of  Ulster  vonld  give  peace  to  the  country »  and  Mr.  M'Kenna,  of  Belfast,  de- 
it  'as  a  myth  and  a  delusion.'  At  Cayan,  Mr.  Philip  Smith  con- 
Ulster  tenant-right,  and  stated  that  -what  they  wanted  was  fixity  of 
He  moved  this  resolution  on  the  subject : — 

'Tbat  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  existing  on  only  a  few  properties  in  this  country, 
sad  eteo  on  thoie  in  a  modified  form,  affords  no  adequate  remedy  for  the  injustice 
wplained  of,  or  inducement  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil  to  myest  his  capital 
«kboar.' 

He  eonlended  that  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  which  was  altogether  dependent  upon 
te  win  of  the  landlord,  afforded  no  adequate  security  to  the  tenant. 

t  See  '  Irish  Emi^tion  and  Land  Tenure,'  by  Lord  Dufferin,  the  '  Digest  of 
the  Deroii  Commission,  |xuttm,*  also  Mr.  Samuelson's  pamphlet  Mr.  Campbell 
latter  iodines  to  justify  these  extraordinary  prices.    He  says  :— 

'  U  is  sometimes  said  to  be  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  that  farmers  giye 
fcr  the  tenant-right  of  a  finrm  a  price  as  high  as  that  which  the  fee-simple  of  the 
had  wcfQld  feteh.  Bat  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  called  the  fee- 
iisiple  is  only  the  landlord-right,  hardened  with  the  tenant-right  of  another  who 
11  pnetieallj  co-proprietor.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  a  farmer  should  giye  40Z. 
fer  a  right  of  occupancy  carrying  the  possession  which  he  desires,  rather  than  pay 
Ae  BBe  sum  for  a  superior  lanuord-right  which  ffiyes  no  possession.  If  the  two 
n^is  eonld  he  sold  together,  they  might  fetch  SOZ. ;  but  I  belieye  that  the  great 
■^jnrifj  of  the  fkrm^  would  in  such  a  case  rather  giye  800/.  for  the  tenant-right 
<f  tviBtv  acres  than  the  same  sum  for  the  absolute  fee-simple  of  ten  acres.' 

Mk.  Mf  ifflp"  {*  Land  Culture  and  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland,'  on  the  other  hand. 


•^i 


voold  reeognise  hy  law  the  Uhrter  tenant-right,  hut  only  to  get  rid  of  it, 
I  hdere  sny  wlvantages  deriyed  flrom  it  are  more  than  ooonterbalanced  by  its 
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chief  of  tlie  system  that  he  has  spent  large  sums  in  buying  up 
the  tenant-rights  on  his  property.* 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
legalising  the  practice  where  it  exists,  the  case  is  altogether 
different  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  new  districts — 
for  which  it  would  seem  no  valid  reason  could  be  given. 
Moreover,  a  few  moments'  reflection  would  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  its  introduction  (by  process  of  law  at  least)  would  be 
even  possible.  The  sum  paid  for  tenant-right — i^.  the  good-will 
of  the  occupancy — varies  according  to  the  landlord's  rent,  and 
varies  inversely.  If  the  rent  is  low,  the  value  of  the  tenant-right 
is  high^  and  vice  versa.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  farms  rented 
below  their  full  value  that  it  is  worth  while  for  an  incoming- 
tenant  to  pay  much  for  the  occupancy.  Now,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that,  as  a  general  rule,  where  no  tenant-right  exist^ 
the  landlord  receives  the  fair  rent  for  his  land.  If,  therefore^ 
tenant-right  be  introduced  in  such  cases,  it  can  only  be  managed 
by  obliging  the  landlord  to  reduce  his  rent  (which  would  be 
a  robbery  on  one  side)— or  by  obliging  the  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  highly  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  farm  already 
rented  up  to  its  full  value — Le,  of  paying  for  what  is  no  benefit 
at  all  (which  would  be  a  robbery  on  the  other  side).     Moreover^ 

*  See  hii  erideDoe  before  Mr.  Magaire's  Committee.  Mr.  Caird's  '  Irish  Land 
Qaestion/  p.  12,  13.  In  his  book  on  bnglish  Agriculture  he  irrities  thus : — 

'  We  baye  seen  in  the  conntics  where  it  exists  that  ike  a^euUure  iionthe  teMr 
inferior  to  that  of  other  didriett^  and  in  no  case,  even  under  the  most  faTourable 
circumstances,  superior  to  other  well-conditioned  counties  which  do  not  posscw 
this  tenant-right  In  every  county  it  has  led  to  fraud  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  perpetuates  bad  husbandrj,  by  stereotyping  costly  practices  which  modem  im- 
provements have  rendered  obsolete.  It  absorbs  the  capital  of  the  entering  tenant^ 
thus  limiting  his  means  for  future  improvement.  It  unfairly  depresses  the  letting 
value  of  land.  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  we  dweU  on  the  abases  raUier 
than  on  the  fair  and  legitimate  uses  of  the  system,  fiut  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn.  The  diffieolty  has  already  ooeorred 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  landlords  find  it  necessary  to  limit  by  vpeaaX  agree- 
ment the  otherwise  indefinite  and  constantly  widening  objects  which  this  eustoai 
may  be  understood  to  embrace.  With  the  best  and  purest  iutentioD,  a  fiunner  may 
lay  out  lOOOZ.  in  drainage  or  manures,  but  if  his  investment  tarDs  oat  dindvaa- 
tageous,  is  it  consistent  with  common  sense  that  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  rdiev* 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  miscalculations  or  impmdcnee,  by 
giving  up  his  fiurm,  and  demanding  reimbursement  of  the  '*  unexhausted  imprare* 
ment  '  from  his  landlord  ?  The  same  principle  too  which  is  appUcaUs  to  tb» 
fiumer  in  his  buildings  and  his  farm  might  be  equally  claimed  by  the  labourer  m 
his  cottage,  his  garden,  and  his  allotment.  The  practical  working  of  tenant-right 
has  thus  led  us  to  the  conviction  (contrary,  we  admit,  to  our  precoocnved  epiiihioa) 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  it  cither  legally  or  conventionally ,  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  However  well  it  may  look  in  theory,  we  should  find  the  honest 
and  intelligent  farmers  of  other  counties  becoming  disgusted  with  its  ftmnds,  an^ 
as  the  same  class  are  now  doing  in  Surrey,  North  Notts,  and  the  West  BSding,  de-> 
manding  its  restriction,  and  recommending  their  landlords  to  buy  it  vp  and  get 
rid  of  it.' 

boir 
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Iiow  could  an  outgoing  tenant  fairly  claim  a  large  bonus  on 
sarrendering  his  occupancy  when  he  has  paid  no  such  bonus  on 
entering? 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  for  Parliament  and  for  Ministers  that 
the  land  agitation  should  have  formulated  itself  into  an  ulti- 
matum at  once  so  extreme  and  so  unjust — so  impossible  to- 
gruit,  so  easy  and  so  essential  to  refuse — as  the  present 
popular  demand.  Perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent; — the 
ertablishment  of  the  entire  body  of  existing  tenant  farmers 
in  their  holdings  so  long  as  they  pay  a  rent  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Government,  subject  to  periodical  re-valuation; — 
the  transfer  of  the  soil  from  the  owner  to  the  occupier  subject 
merely  to  a  rent-charge  payable  to  the  former ; — the  *  abolition 
of  landlordism '  in  short,  as  it  is  sometimes  tersely  called ; — this  i» 
the  claim  now  put  forth  in  its  peremptory  nakedness  at  alt 
ooonty  meetings  as  the  only  condition  which  will  satisfy  the 
people^  or  give  peace  to  Ireland,  or  meet  the  equities  of 
the  case — ^pnt  forward,  too,  with  an  identity  of  phrase  which 
bespeaks  a  foregone  conclusion.*  Let  us  deal  with  it,  there*^ 
fore,  as  it  stands,  and  show  briefly  what  it  means  and  what  it 
would  entail. 

In  the. first  place,  such  perpetuity  or  *  fixity '  of  tenure  would 
be  simply  a  bee  gift  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  of  the  whole  dif- 
ference of  value  between  tenancy-at^will  and  virtual  ownership 
or  posKSsion  for  ever — between  annual  and  perpetual  occupancy. 
What  this  difference  may  amount  to  we  cannot  estimate ;  it  must, 
however,  be  obviously  enormous.  This  free  gift  would  be  bestowed 
on  one  selected  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another 
class ;  for  what  is  given  to  the  tenant  is  reft  from  the  landlord. 
It  would  be  bestowed  upon  a  particular  body  of  men  who,  so  far 
from  being  the  whole  people,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  people, 

*  Thm  fbUowmg  may  ftand  as  a  somxnary  as  well  as  anj.  It  is  comprebensiye 
CBoacb  at  all  events : — 'The  Rev.  Jeremiah  HogaD,  P.P.,  moved  a  short  and  pithj 
KtoWko  to  the  effect  '*  That  we  regard  the  granting  of  leases  for  any  limited 
Hm  M  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  Ciet  the  people  he  rooted  on  the  soil. 
fmmalty  of  teuore  and  fair  rents  were  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people.  Let 
^  ns  be  BO  more  expatriation.  There  was  no  country  for  Irishmen  but  Ireland, 
flbcj  vere  never  happy  elsewhere.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he 
'I  vole  for  perpetuity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,  the  chairman  stated  that  he 
1  set  oalj  vote  fbr  them,  but,  whether  the  Bill  be  passed  or  not,  he  would  ^ve 
SB  his  OWB  property.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Ulster  tenant-nght 
vn  BD  tBoaat-right  at  ail,  for  a  landlord  had  the  option  of  ejecting  his  tenant,. 
mi  kt 'wasted  to  take  that  power  out  of  the  landlord's  hands.'  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hn  added : — '  We  come  forward  now  before  Englishmen— before  the  world — 
vfiikafUl  kaowledge  d  our  case,  and  calmly,  honestly,  and  solemnly  declare  that 
k  k  Mr  eoimetioD,  founded  on  sad  experience,  that  compensation  for  improve- 
igiriA  tTTiffi*f**U  Icaici^  means  nothing  more  than  humbug,  and  that  nothing 
•f  fadtf  of  tennre  at  &ir  rents  will  make  Irishmen  contented,  happy, 

constitute 
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constitute  only  about  one-third — the  entire  number  of  tenant- 
farmers  being  about  450,000,  and  the  total  number  of  families 
being  1,128,000,  according  to  the  last  census.  It  would  be 
bestowed  upon  this  limited  set  of  men  solely  in  virtue  of  an  acci- 
dent, of  their  being  in  possession  at  the  actual  moment  of  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  though  many  may  have  entered  but  yester- 
day, and  may  have  superseded  predecessors  who  had  been  on  the 
land  for  generations,  and  may  be  there  to  the  disappointment  and 
disgust  of  expectant  or  desirous  successors.  Thus  it  will  be 
bestowed  upon  a  few,  selected  as  it  were  arbitrarily  and  by  lot, 
not  only  at  the  expense  of  a  still  smaller  few  (the  proprietors), 
but  at  the  expense  also  and  to  the  detriment  and  disappointment 
of  a  far  larger  number,  who  are  just  as  anxious  to  obtain  farms  as 
the  others  are  to  retain  them,  and  who  on  the  face  of  the  matttf 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  them.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  or 
to  formulate  a  clearer,  ranker,  more  shameless  iniquity  than  this, 
which  we  are  asked  to  perpetrate  under  the  plea  of  doing  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  in  order  to  give  her  peace  ?  The  competition  for 
farms  there  is,  as  we  all  know,  keen  in  the  extreme ;  indeed  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  For  every  holding  that  falls  vacant 
there  are  always  two  or  three  rival  bidders ;  for  every  actual  occu- 
pant there  are  probably  two  who  thirst  to  become  occupants,* 
who  are  in  every  way  as  well  entitled  to  occupy,  who  would  be 
just  as  good  farmers,  who  are  willing  to  offer,  even  a  higher  rent 
On  what  possible  plea  of  decent  equity  could  the  Legislature  fix 
in  possession  for  ever  one-third  of  tne  people,  and  out  of  possession 
for  ever  the  equally  craving  and  equally  qualified  two-thirds? 
Would  such  an  arrangemennt  be  likely  to  loyalise  or  pacify  the 
excluded  majority  ?  What  more  Irish  mode  could  be  devised  of 
righting  Irish  wrongs  and  quelling  Irish  disaffection  ?— of  go- 
verning not  only  '  according  to  Irish  ideas,'  but  after  the  Irisli 
fashion  ? 

The  injustice  and  the  exasperating  tendency  of  the  proceeding, 
moreover,  would  not  end  here.  There  is  a  class  apparently  quite 
forgotten  by  these  farming  agitators  and  their  friends,  who  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard,  and,  it  now  appears,  are  resolved 
to  make  themselves  heard.  There  are  about  680,000  OffricuUurttl 
labourers  in  Ireland,  some  of  them  sons  of  farmers,  anxious  to 
become  occupiers  in  their  turn,  and  toiling  and  saving  for  that 
end.     Are  they  to  be  told  that  their  hopes  are  vain,  that  all  the 

*  Lord  Dafferin,  as  the  result  of  a  most  careful  analysis  of  the  eeitfits  retnms 
and  agricultural  statistics  (*  Irish  Emigration/  &c.,  p.  201-208),  gives  the  adolt 
males  of  Ireland  at  1,900,000,  and  the  occupants  of  ftrms  at  441,000:  and  te 
agricultural  labourers  at  690,000.  The  latter  figures  are  not  absdutd^  eertaiB; 
the,  Census  on  the  fiioe  of  it,  only  registers  508,000  farm  labourai. 
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area  of  the  land  is  taken  up  and  vested  for  ever  in  its  actual 
lioldersy  and  that  they  must  be  content  to  remain  workmen  for 
hire  for  ever  in  order  that  their  neighbours  may  remain  tenants 
forever?  Naturally  enough,  in  the  excitement  and  expectancy 
of  the  hour,  they  see  no  reason  why  they  and  their  class  should 
not  participate  in  the  anticipated  spoil,  and  they  are  putting  in 
their  claim  accordingly — a  claim  at  least  as  valid  as  that  urged 
by  Lord  Granard,  Sir  J.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Butt,  for  their  noisier 
elienls.  At  Lord  Bellew's  instructive ^5C0  at  Dundalk  (to  which 
we  have  already  referred),  the  cry  of  the  meeting  was,  *What 
about  the  poor  labourers?  The  farmers  are  well  off  compared 
with  them.'  A  well-dressed  labourer,  named  Goodman,  ex- 
claimed, in  excited  terms,  *  That  will  do,  now ;  first  give  the 
labourers  an  acre  of  ground  and  a  free  house,  and  then  weMl 
talk  about  tenant-farmers.'  His  observations  were  received  with 
vehement  cheers. 

The  following,  too,  is  significant  enough.  The  tenant-right 
agitators  bid  fair  to  get  more  than  they  bargained  for.  The 
Waterford  Board  of  Guardians  unanimously  adopted  a  petition 
to  Parliament  in  favour  of  tenant-right,  and  the  Tralee  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution : — 

*  Thai  a  petition  from  this  Board  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
pmjing  it  to  e£Eect  a  satisfioustory  and  final  settlement  of  the  land 
qiMsliap  by  passing  a  Bill  which  will  meet  the  fair  and  reasonable 
ommbmIb  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Lreland  without  interfering  with 
the  just  rights  of  property,  and  cU  the  same  time  wiU  m<ike  provision  for 
Ae  requirements  of  the  labouring  classes  by  securing  for  them  suitable 
imeBhigSf  with  small  allotments  attached  thereto,  upon  fair  terms* 

Thb  is  more  moderate  than  some  of  the  demands  which  have 
becDpnt  forward  in  a  peremptory  and  hostile  tone.  The  labourers' 
qoestioa  follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  tenant-right,  and  others, 
pahapaii  will  succeed  in  regular  order.  The  'Cork  Reporter' 
omecates  the  addition  of  the  labourers'  claims  at  present,  as 
catnilated  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
■djecty  and  condemns  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
■onsly  agreed  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cork  Farmers' 
Oab:— 

*  That  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  be  most  respectfully  called  to 
Atwoaadty  of  having  a  clause  in  the  Land  Bill  providing  a  cottage^ 
Mft  at  Isoitf  three  rooms  and  an  acre  of  ground  attached,  for  each  agri- 

ItbcmtT* 


Hds  scheme  of  perpetuity,  moreover,  would  establish  in  per- 
■MHBt  possession  a  vast  number  of  the  worst,  most  incapable, 
dsfndjy  and  onimproving  farmers  in  the  country — farmers 

VoL  1$&.—Nq.  255.  U  without 
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without  Intelligence,  without  capital,  without  steady  industry 
even — ^farmers   whom   no  Scotch  or  English  proprietor  would 
suffer  to  remain  on  their  property  for  a  single  year.     We  do  not 
mean  to  apply  this  description  to  the  whole  class,  but  certainly 
it  is  true  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  class.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Irishmen  who  have  saved 
or  earned  some  moderate  capital,  who  have  acquired  industrious 
and  improving  habits,  who  have  gained  a  fair  education  and 
picked  up  intelligent  notions  as  to  agricultural  plans,*  and  would 
make  excellent  farmers  if  only  they  could  obtain  holdings.     Yet 
the  scheme  in  question  would  perpetuate  the  first  class  and  for  ever 
exclude  the  latter — would  assign  to  the  incapable  a  ruinous  and 
unmerited  security,  and  drive  the  competent  and  ambitious  to 
permanent  despair — would  condemn  the  land  for  ever  to  a  bad 
set  of  cultivators,  atld  the  owner  to  a  bad  set  of  tenants.     Where 
would  be  progress  or  improvement  for  poor  Ireland  under  such  a 
scheme?     Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of  tenants  in  Ireland 
whom,  for  their  own  sake  and  the  country's  sake,  and  by  almost 
common  consent,  it  is  admitted  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated,  viz., 
the  holders  of  plots  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  live  out  of 
them  in  decency  or  comfort,  and  whose  condition  is  distinctly 
worse  than  that  of  the  day  labourers.     Of  these  wretched  holdings 
under ^w  acres  there  are  120,000,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number.t     From  any  scheme  of  perpetuity  of  tenure  these, 
in  justice  and  mercy,  must  be  excepted  ;  to  perpetuate  or  prolong 
their  miserable  existence   by  artificial  legislation  would  be  as 
cruel  and  unwise  as  to  have  perpetuated  the  class  of  handloom 
weavers  in  England,  as  many  tender-hearted  philanthropists  urged 
us  to  do  thirty  years  ago,  in  defiance  of  all  sound  economic  doc- 
trines.    Yet  of  all  the  passionate  clamourers  for  *  fixity  of  tenure,' 
perhaps  these  very  men  are  the  most  in  earnest     But  besides 
these  and  above  them  are  the  tenants  who  ^hold  farms  somewhat 
larger,  though  still  too  limited  for  good  or  profitable  cultivation. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  scattered  through  the  pamphlets  and 
Blue-books  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  as  to  the  minimum 
size  of  farms  on  which  a  family  could  live  in  decency  and  com- 


*  It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  younger  generation  of  Irishmen,  those  under 
forty  years  of  ase,  nutny  of  whom  have  travelled,  and  most  of  whom  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Schools,  are  far  superior  in  intelligeuce,  enterprise, 
and  ratUmdlity  to  the  older  set  of  agriculturists. 

t  In  1866  the  number  of  holdings  wa»: — 

Up  to  on€  acre 48,236 

1  to     5    , 79,742 

5  to  15     „ 174,357 

15  to  30     „ 136,499 

Total,  597.628.    The  number  has  slightly  decreased  since. 

fort, 
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forty  and  till  the  land  in  an  intelligent  and  productive  fashion. 

Most  witnesses  fix  this  minimum  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of 

average  land ;  Mr.  Maclagan,  whose  estimate  is  the  lowest,  thinks 

that  sixteen  to  twenty  acres  might,  under  a  good  system,  suffice. 

We  will  take  fifteen  acres  as  the  size,  below  which  no  really 

qualified  fi-iend  of  Ireland  would  wish  farms  to  be  retained.    Now, 

300,000  holdings  out  of  a  total  of  less  tlian  600,000,  or  one-half 

the  whoky  are  under  this  extent.     Are  we  to  concede  perpetuity 

of  tenures  to  these?     If  we  do,  we  perpetuate  a  system  of  culture 

which  cannot  fail  to  be  imperfect  and  inefficient,  and  a  class  of 

iarmers  who  must  carry  on  a  struggling  and  distressed  existence, 

to  say  no  more.     If  we  do  not,  then  the  grant  of  fixity  of  tenure 

must  be  confined  to  the  larger  farmers,  who,  as  a  rule,  can  take 

care  of  themselves,  and  do  not  need  legislative  interference. 

Again,  fixity  of  tenure  would  perpetuate  and  aggravate  that 
slovenly  and  comparatively  unproductive  system  of  tillage  which 
is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  mischiefs  and  nuisances  of  Ireland. 
It  would  do  this  as  certainly  as  anything  future  can  be  certain — 
that  is,  all  experience  and  all  probability  point  to  that  conclusion. 
It  woold  operate  thus  in  two  ways  :  it  would  root  the  tenant  in 
the  soil,  and  it  would  root  the  landlord  out  of  it.  Of  course 
there  are  many  landlords  in  Ireland  who  would  be  no  loss  to  any 
eountry— of  what  country  might  not  the  same  be  said  ?  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which 
could  so  ill  dispense  widi  the  righteous  influence  of  landlords, 
their  intelligence,  enterprise,  capital,  guidance  and  control.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  main  sources  and  centres  of  Ireland's  agricultural 
;  all  application  of- science  to  tillage,  all  large  and  wise 
iiture  on  the  soil,  nearly  all  great  drainage  operations,  all, 
or  almost  all,  improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings,  emanate  from 
the  owners  of  land,  and  generally  from  the  proprietors  of  great 
cHilei.*     Left  to  his  own  devices,  the  ordinary  Irish  cultivator 

rarely 

*  *TUdDg  into  account  the  opportunity  which  thej  enjov,  according  to  Irish 
CMioap  of  growing  for  their  own  use  a  considerable  breadth  of  potatoes  on  the 
bm  of  their  employers,  they  are  better  provided  for  than  many  English  farm 
UowBi.  fint  tneir  cottages  are  wretched  beyond  description,  and  it  would  he 
m§nmd^  undenrcMe,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  any  rate  for  the  sake  of  the 
Oiinie  which  many  proprietors  have  begun  to  set  by  the  erection  of  suitable 
Ivibfci  for  these  poor  people,  that  Hie  landlords  should  cease  to  have  any 
idrnmtim  their  edates  beyond  that  of  annuitants.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  im- 
MMKDt  which  has  been  begun  by  them  is  as  yet  very  limited  compared  with 
■iworiL  to  be  done.  But  in  a  country  where  large  and  wealthy  farmers  are  so 
Wn  number  I  fear  that  generations  must  pass  away  before  the  labourer^  houses 
ifwHioocif,  UfdesB Ube  "^  (he  puhlio  spint  and  humanity  of  the  landlords* — 


UpwIiiH  nf  this  proposal  of  fixity  of  tenure,  the  same  dispassionate  and  moderate 
"^         wfcjt : — '  I  ftar  that  the  tenant  himself,  and  through  him  the  State,  would 

U  2  %\x^«t. 
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rarely  progresses,  and  usually  deteriorates.  Now,  if  the  landlon 
were  made  a  mere  holder  of  a  rent-charge  on  his  own  property 
with  no  power  to  choose  a  good  tenant  or  discard  a  bad  one,  m 
authority  to  direct  rotation  of  crops  or  undertake  works  on  hi 
estate,  no  control  over  his  people,  no  means  of  authoritatively 
influencing  them  for  good,  what  interest  in  the  property  woulc 
remain  to  him  ?  Why  should  he  reside,  or  even  appoint  a 
qualified  and  superior  agent  ?  Why  should  he,  in  fact,  take  anj 
concern  about  a  body  of  men  who  do  not  love  him,  who  wish  him 
away  probably,  who  will  not  be  guided  by  him,  who  grudge 
him  the  very  head-rent  which  he  draws  ?  Ireland  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  place  for  country  gentlemen  to  live  in,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  Englishmen  and  Protestants :  why  should  be 
not  quietly  pocket  his  annual  payments  and  live  in  Paris  or  in 
London  ?  How,  if  you  despoil  him  of  all  the  rights  of  property, 
can  you  expect  him  to  fulfil  any  of  its  duties  ?  What  duties, 
indeed,  have  you  left  it  possible  for  him  to  fulfil  ? 

But  the  tenant,  secure  in  his  holding  and  exempt  from  all 
control,  would  become  even  a  more  slovenly  and  unproductive 
cultivator  than  he  is  now.  The  possibility  of  eviction,  the  eye  o( 
the  landlord  or  the  agent,  the  constant  supervision  and  advice 
of  these,  is  necessary  to  make  an  average  small  Irish  farmer  dc 
anything  like  justice  to  the  soil.  We  are  often  reminded  of  the 
excellent  and  careful  tillage  of  the  Swiss,  French,  or  Belgian 
peasant,*  produced,  we  are  assured,  by  the  security  of  his  tenure^ 

whethei 

suffer,  rather  than  the  landlord,  by  any  of  the  plans  to  effect  this  object  irhtel 
have  hitherto  been  proposed  for  Ireland.  TJie  time  has  not  arrived  whim  th 
omittance  and  iuperintendence  of  good  landlords  can,  in  all  cases,  be  regarded  at 
of  no  public  value  in  that  country;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  thes( 
should  continue  to  be  afforded  if  proprietors  are  placed  simply  in  the  condition  o1 
annuitants,  on  terms  however  favourable.  The  smaller  tenants  will  not,  fbr  manj 
years  to  come,  be  in  a  position  to  recard  as  immaterial  to  their  welfare  the  llbeni 
aid  of  such  landlords  as  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Bessborough,  or  the  Dake  o( 
Devonshire,  to  name  only  a  few  out  of  numerous  instances  ;  and  the  only  prosped 
of  improvement  in  the  cottages  of  the  labourers  exists,  at  present,  in  the  en* 
lightened  self-interest  of  the  proprietors.  No  one  except  a  mere  partisan  wfll 
affirm  that  the  public  danger  arising  from  an  indefinite  subdivision  of  saaU 
holdings  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  tfet  it  is  one  vith  tehich  the  landlord  ohm 
can  deal  effectively ;  a  control,  however,  which  persons  having  no  further  interest 
than  that  of  quasi-lords  of  the  manor  could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  with  di» 
criminating  care.' 

See  also  Campbell,  p.  87,  and  Maclagan, 

*  Colonel  Mure,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  affirms  thct  the 
best  and  highest  cultivation  in  Belgium  is  under  tenaney-at-wiU : — 'Far  tHm 
tilla^  by  proprietors  ensuring  good  cultivation,  the  result  is  exactly  tlie  rrveiia 
It  will  be  found  that  in  Belgium  the  quality  of  the  husbandry  is  in  exact  imtio  to 
the  cnltiTation  of  the  land  by  tenants  and  owners,  the  figure  of  m^t  liefaii 
highest  where  the  land  is  let  to  tenant-farmers,  as  in  the  two  Flandrnv,  Bnlwii^ 
Hainanlt,  Antwerp,  and  Li^ge,  lowest  where  it  is  cultivated  br  the  proprietov%  ii 
in  Luxembourg,  Limbourg,  and  Namur.    Is  it  not  a  remarkable  faet  that  th< 
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whether  proprietary  or  otlier.  But  the  Iriihman  is  not  &  Swiu 
DOT  a  Befgiaa  ;  though  often  hard-working  and  induitrioui,  he  is 
(aij-going  and  pleasure-loving  rather  than  ambitious ;  he  koardt 
monej,  but  rarely  spends  it  on  improvin;^,  though  often  <hi 
enUrging,  his  farm.  What  he  really  needs  to  rouse  Lim  to 
uertion  is  not  fixity  of  tenure,  bat  rather  the  reverse.*  The 
grud  desideiatum,  if  only  we  could  contrive  it,  would  be 
abiolnte  security  if  he  farmed  well,  certain  insecurity  if  he 
famed  ill.  Evidence  given  by  travellers  is  conflicting  on  this 
point  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Ireland;  we  doubt 
whether  the  evidence  of  experienced  residents  would  be.  As  a 
mle,  we  believe  (speaking  of  holdings  under  30  or  50  acres)  the 
best  cultivated  are  those  held  from  year  to  year  under  strict 
Uodlords,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  enforce  the  conditions  of 
the  tenancy ;  the  very  worst  are  notoriously  those  held  in  per- 
petuity, of  which  there  are  great  numbers  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Ireland.  As  to  this  matter  the  concurrence  of  testimony 
a  conclusive.  Lord  Diifferin's  book  and  Mr.  Senior's  Journals 
rantsin  abundant  corroboration.  Finally  ^and  this  consideration 
alone  would  be  conclusive  and  fatal  to  tne  scheme),  under  the 
■jitem  of  perpetuity  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid — the 
Sfstetn  now  demanded — what  conceivable  security  could  we  have 
■gainst  that  habit  of  sub-letting  and  squatting  which  is  the 
Iiidunan's  strongest  propensity,  which  has  always  been  the  curse 
of  the  oonntry,  and  which  the  whole  aim  of  well-wishers  and 
iapntvers  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  directed  to 
coontenct — which  caused  the  fearful  destructiveness  of  ihe  famine 
in  1846,  and  which,  if  tolerated,  would  inevitably  ensure  a  re- 
aorence  of  that  calamity  before  the  century  was  closed  ?     Fix 

Pij(  de  Wdes,  when  tenancf.at-irill,  and,  ss  I  un  prepared  lo  prove,  its 
uicDduit  eviJB,  lurgeW  prevail,  ia  lo  highly  collivated  t)tft  it  has  r«t«iT«d  tha 

tpfKUsiion  of  tlie  "EJsd  of  Belgium"? 

*  'The  general  inijireanou  made  on  me  in  my  vieit  to  Irelaod  was  that  long 
loK*.  leues  fur  lifi'  vr  liTei,  and  inues  in  perpetuity  for  towa-laadt  and  tmall 
■fTicDicural  totdings,  vere  not  conduciTe  to  good  fanniog  or  to  the  improvement 
<4  daelliDga.  Though,  while  1  foDod  that  in  iUmo4t  every  intlanet  tehert  mA 
tun  txitied,  ike  /ariat'ig  tetu  icotm  andiJte  buQdingi  in  leorte  repair  tlutn  on  thoM 
UJiBjt  ttlurre  there  letre  onig  Unanit-at-mill,  1  do  oot  remember  of  a  (ingle  in- 
duce where  1  found  the  &rmiag  better  and  the  baildioga  ia  better  repair  nader 
•Kb  lesMi  than  under  teoSDcies  f^m  year  to  jear.  Of  coarse,  the  renti  were  alio 
Imr  oader  the  leasen,  became  they  were  vtilued  Ions  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
(tend  Ihe  case  difiereat  oa  larger  holdings  tenanted  by  penoni  more  intelligent 
■d  better  educated  ihiin  the  tenanta  of  small  holding!  generally  are.  I  ilstediny 
■Vraaions  to  nuiny  geatlemen  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  was  always 
Muiul  by  tbeni  that  their  eiperieuce  agreed  with  the  mnlti  of  my  obcerrationa ; 
nd  Aa  naaoia  they  give  for  this  wis,  that  the  tenants  nnder  these  leaie*  were 
lljiag  low  rents,  and  )anng  no  fear  of  being  lamed  out  for  bad  farminp,  teanled 
ii  mmjHt  far  aeriiow  or  ^ood  farniug,  vhitJt  teaanU-at-v)3l  or  IAon  mth  UmiUi 
MM  had.' — 3fact»gun,  p.  94. 
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an  ordinary  Irishman  in  secure  possession  of  five  or  ten  acres,  and 
being  unable  to  stock  the  farm  or  till  it  properly,  he  mismanages 
it  almost  of  necessity,  exhausts  the  soil,  gets  less  out  of  it  year  by 
year,  and  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  comfort  and  in  prospects. 
Fix  him  in  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  or  even  of  thirty,  and  he  im- 
mediately finds  that  he  can  live  upon  half  of  it,  and  become  him- 
self a  landlord  (the  Irishman's  great  ambition)  as  to  the  other 
half,  which  he  therefore  either  lets  to  a  sub-tenant  or  divides 
among  his  children.*  Hence,  as  certainly  as  fate,  in  a  descend- 
ing scale  and  at  an  accelerated  pace,  multiplication  of  numbers, 
spread  of  sub-division,  increase  of  pauperism,  renewed  necessity 
for  emigration.  For  it  is  a  point  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
advocates  of  the  present  demand,  who  will  not  look  a  single 
generation  forward,  that  the  remedy  afforded  by  fixity  of  tenure^ 
if  a  remedy  at  all,  could  at  best  be  only  temporary.  It  might, 
indeed,  if  the  size  of  the  holdings  were  renidjusted^  offer  average 
comfort  to  the  present  generation  of  tenantry ;  but  the  next 
generation  would  once  more  find  themselves,  like  the  last,  placed 
between  the  two  alternatives,  emigration  or  sub-division :  and  we 
know  pretty  well  by  this  time  what  sub-division  means.  No 
Statesman,  and  not  many  rational  Irishmen,  dare  again  face  die 
certainties  it  entails. 

Fixity  of  tenure,  then,  means  demonstrably  gross  injustice  to 
the  labourer,  enforced  landlessness  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  people,  perpetuation  of  thousands  of  incorrigbly  bad 
cultivators,  the  elimination  of  the  one  element  of  Irish  agricultural 
advance,  the  expropriation  and  probable  expatriation  of  all  im- 
proving and  civilising  landlords,  and  the  ultimate  sinking  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  into  the  wretched  state  from  which  they 
are  only  just  emerging. — But,  before  turning  to  another  topic,  let 
us  give  one  glance  to  the  other  portion  of  the  popular  demand — 
fair  rents  to  be  fixed  by  the  State,  and  a  periodical  re-valuatioo. 
Few  Irish  landlords,  we  believe,  would  object  to  a  revision  of 
rents  by  Government  assessors,  for  assuredly  land  in  general  in 
Ireland  is  not  over-rented,t  and  a  considerable  average  advance 

wonU 


*  The  evidence  as  to  the  strength  of  this  propensity  and  the  ineamble  ^ 
lence  of  the  habit,  is  overwhelming  in  nearly  all  the  aathorities  we'  bsnre 
quoted. 

t  '  Bat  60  far  as  I  could  jadoed  from  the  rents  quoted  to  me  by 
will  as  well  as  fh>m  the  rent-rolls  shown  to  me  by  the  agents  of  serml 


new  generation  of  ^mdent  and  solvent  tenants  would,  as  a  role,  gladly  give  a  Mt 
snm  for  the  good-will  of  the  existing  holders.  It  is  not  difficidt  to  H**gHt  wftttt 
under  these  conditions,  would  be  the  result,  if  the  demand  of  the  temanr  Mm 
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ifoald  be  at  once  obtained.  But  with  regard  to  the  periodical 
re-valiiation,  what  is  to  be  said  ?  Would  not  the  tenants  be  too 
afiradd  of  offering  any  pretext  for  an  increase,  to  improve  their 
land,  as  it  is  alleged  they  now  are,  especially  towards  the  expira- 
ticm  of  the  allotted  period  ?  Or,  if  tl^t  danger  could  be  avdided 
bj  exempting  agricultural  improvements  made  by  the  tenant 
from  the  basis  of  re-assessment,  what  is  to  be  done  by  that  in- 
evitable and  great  augmentation  which  must  arise  from  the 
desires  of  an  increasing  population  and  a  consequent  keener 
competition?  And,  finally — a  more  perplexing  case  than  any 
other,  and  certainly  a  most  common  one — what  is  to  be  decided 
in  reference  to  those  tenants  who  have  so  injured  their  land  by 
yean  of  slovenly  tillage,  no  rotation,  scanty  manure,  and  neglected 
dxainage,  that  it  is  worth  only  half  what  it  was  when  they  were 
first  *  fixed '  upon  it  ?  Are  they  to  have  it  in  fixture  at  a  reduced 
rent  because  they  have  so  ruined  it  ?  And  is  the  landlord  to  lose 
half  his  income  because  another  man,  over  whom  the  State  had 
deprived  him  of  any  control,  has  half-destroyed  his  property  ?  Is 
the  tenant  to  profit  by  his  own  wrong,  and  the  owner  to  be  a 
mere  helpless  victim  of  a  double  injury  ?  These  are  among  the 
difficulties ' which  the  ^abolition  of  landlordism'  would  bring 
Qpcm  any  Government  which  should  coquette  with  it 

Another  solution  of  the  problem,  which,  however,  has  natu- 
nllj  enough  found  greater  favour  in  Scotland  and  England  than 
waom  St.  George's  Channel,  is  proffered  in  the  shape  of  com- 
wbary  lecues  for  long  terms.  Mr.  Butt,  now  one  of  the  chief 
Jesden  of  the  ^Fixity  of  Tenure'  agitation^  a  few  years  ago 
wrote  a  book,  insisting  that  leases  for  sixty-three  years  should 
be  granted  to  all  existing  holders  (or  all  who  had  held  for  three 
jean).  He  has  now  given  up  his  scheme  for  a  still  stronger 
QDe,  having,  as  is  the  fashion  with  popular  agitators,  outgrown 
kis  old  garments;  but  as  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  strange  to  say, 
has  pcked  up  and  put  on  what  Harry  Erskine  called  ^,the 
tbudoned  habits  of  his  predecessor,'  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
vofds  upon  the  project.     It  is,  indeed,  though  in  an  extreme 


literally,  and  all  fiurms  re-valaed  by  a  disinterested  authority,  as  the 
I  of  perpetual  tenure.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  probably  in  nine  oat  of  ten, 
Iks  KBt  woold  be  increased ;  on  some  of  the  older  holdings  the  increase  woald 
sot  \m  Aort  ot  30  per  cent. ;  and  an  amount  of  disappointment  and  discontent 
— **  ~~  ^t  to  which  the  war  against  tithes  could  alone  afford  a  parallel. — 


^  ib  GUird  shows  that  Irish  rents  ha^e  advanced  at  a  much  slower  ratio  than 
'   **   "     ~  and  Seodand.    The  fact  that  so  many  persons  are  willing  and  anxious 
jft  smns  fbr  the  privilege  of  holding  up  tiie  existing  rents  is  another 
flfoof.    Mr.  Maclagan,  too,  'considers  the  land  in  Ireland  too  low 

form, 
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form,  the  plan  favoured  by  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr.  Maclagan,  who 
have  all  a  Scotchman's  instinctive  preference  *  for  leases,  and 
who  do  not  fully  realise  their  inapplicability  to  a  race  of  agricul- 
turists so  entirely  different  as  the  ordinary  Irish  tenantry.  Now, 
leases  are  almost  universally  scouted  in  Ireland,  and  the  proposal 
to  extend  and  enforce  them  is  rejected  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation at  all  public  meetings.  Tenants  dislike  them,  because 
they  contain  covenants  and  conditions ;  and  covenants  and  con- 
ditions are  the  terror  and  detestation  of  all  ignorant  and  half- 
civilised  people.  Then  they  fix  a  date  for  ^e  termination  of 
the  tenancy,  and  the  Irish  farmer  hates  even  to  contemplate 
such  a  thing  ;  he  regards  a  lease  as  ^  a  long  notice  to  quit,'  and 
it  is  painful  to  him  to  have  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  may  ever 
be  called  upon  to  quit.  As  a  rule,  he  greatly  prefers  to  trust  to 
his  landlord's  kindness  and  the  custom  of  the  country :  so  that, 
in  fact,  in  Ireland  leases  are  much  more  frequently  offered  than 
asked  for.  But  even  landlords  are  not  very  fond  of  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  more  inteUigent  and  solvent  class 
of  farmers ;  for  it  is  found  practically  impossible  to  enforce  their 
covenants,  however  equitable,  by  process  of  law ;  and  the  usual 
mode  of  keeping  the  necessary  hold  over  tenants  to  prevent  in- 
fraction of  agreements  and  exhaustion  or  ill-treatment  of  the 
soil — the  only  mode,  indeed,  which  is  found  effectual — is  to  fix 
*  a  reserve  rent,'  i.  e.  to  name  a  sum  which  is  to  be  insisted  upon 
only  in  case  of  infraction :  to  specify  30^.  per  acre,  for  example, 
but  on  the  understanding  that  20^.  or  25«.  only  are  to  be  exacted 
if  the  tenant  acts  according  to  his  covenants. 

Now,  the  three  fatal  objections  to  Mr.  Butt's  and  Mr.  Buxton's 
scheme  lie  upon  the  surface,  and,  that  we  may  not  travel  again 
over  ground  we  have  already  trodden,  it  will  suffice  merely  to 
indicate  them  in  the  briefest  manner.  Putting  aside  the  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  ownership  involved  in  the  project, 
it  would,  like  fixity  of  tenure,  ensure  sub-letting,  squatting,  the 
multiplication  of  a  semi-pauper  population,  and  a  repetition, 
sooner  or  later,  of  all  the  horrors  of  1846.  Mr.  Butt,  in  his 
original  pamphlets,  knowing  his  countrymen,  was  fully  alive  to 
this  danger,  and  proposed  that  all  his  artificially-created  lease- 
holders should  remain  liable  to  prompt  eviction  for  three  causeS| 
—non-payment  of  rent,  bad  cultivation  and  neglect  of  the  pre- 
scribed rotation  of  crops,  and  sub-letting.  These  conditions  he 
held  to  be  essential.  Now,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  has 
always  proved  impracticable  to  enforce  the  two  last  of  these 
conditions ;  the  law  is  too  feeble,  and  the  habits  and  propensities 
of  the  people  are  too  strong  and  pertinacious.  But  if  thej  cannot 
be  enforced  now,  with  interested  landlords  and  vigilant  agents 

on 
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on  the  spot,  what  prospect  would  there  be  of  carrying  them  out 
when  the  property  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owner  for 
two  generations,  and  he  was  reduced  for  sixty-three  or  even  for 
thirty-one  years  to  the  position  of  a  rent-charger  ?     And  in  what 
state  would  the  land  be  returned  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the 
lessor  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  when  the  tenant  for  at  least 
half  his  term,  in  anticipation  of  the  surrender,  had  been  ex- 
tracting as  much  as  possible  from  the  soil  and  returning  as  little 
as  he  could — the  common  practice  of  an  Irish  tenant  ?     And 
lastly,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Government,  when  by 
forcibly  taking  an  estate  out  of  the  power  and  virtual  ownership 
of  the  landlord  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  had — as  it  must  do, 
in  simple  justice — constituted  itself  not  only  the  guarantee  for,  but 
the  collector  of,  the  landlord's  rent,  the  enforcer  of  his  sanctioned 
covenants,  and  the  protector  of  the  condition  of  his  farms,  which 
he  would  no  longer  be  able,  and  would  scarcely  care,  to  protect 
himself?     The  invaluable  buffer  removed,  the  State  would  find 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  disaffected  people,  having  accumulated 
on  its  exclusive  shoulders  the  combined  unpopularity  belonging 
to  the  several  characters  of  landlord,  agent,  inquisitorial  police- 
man, executor  of  law  and  contract,  tax  and  rent  collector,  and 
possible  evictor  into  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Mills  plan — perhaps  the  wildest  of  all,  was  effectually 
disposed  of,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord 
Dofierin,  and  has  been  answered  by  anticipation  in  our  previous 
remarks.  He  would  virtually  have  made  the  State,  as  in  India, 
the  nniversal  landlord,  by  endowing  the  actually  existing  genera- 
ti<m  of  tenants  with  the  permanent  possession  of  their  holdings 
at  a  moderate  rent, — the  difference  between  that  (capitalised) 
rent  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  (present  and  pros- 
pective) to  be  made  good  to  the  owner  out  of  State  funds.  It 
woald,  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  contrive  a  project 
which  so  concentrates  on  itself  every  conceivable  objection  of 
the  most  fatal  character ;  and  Mr.  Mill  himself  seemed  to  awaken 
to  this  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  it  regarded  exclusively  the  in- 
terests and  wishes  of  the  450,000  existing  holders — a  small 
minority  of  the  nation ;  that  it  altogether  ignored  and  injured 
die  more  numerous  class  of  agricultural  labourers  ;  that  it  aimed 
at  popetnating  the  most  hopelessly  wretched  body  in  Ireland, 
tile  cottiers  and  cultivators  under  five  or  ten  acres ;  that  it 
£ipoisessed  and  was  calculated  to  drive  away  the  only  very 
OMtgetic,  improving,  civilising  element  Ireland  possesses,  viz., 
Ae  wealthier  landlords ;  that  it  was  nearly  certain  to  frighten 
a«»7  diat  capital  which  is  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  the  country ; 

that 
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that  it  did  not  even  carry  out  the  projector's  own  principle,  *  that 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  ought  of  right  to  be  its  aumer  ;  and  finally, 
that  it  involved  not  only  an  immediate,  but  an  ever-recurring 
and  wholly  incalculable,  payment  to  Irish  landlords  out  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  to  meet  the  dilapidations  and  consequent 
reductions  of  rent  certain  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Brigbt's  plan,  startling  enough  in  appearance  as  he  first 
announced  it,  was  far  more  moderate ;  and,  in  fact,  confiscates 
no  rights  of  ownership,  and  violates  no  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  objections  to  it  are  based  simply  on  the  proba- 
bility— almost  a  certainty — that  it  would  work  evU  and  not  good, 
and  would  in  detail  be  found  almost  unmanageable.  It  was 
simply  a  scheme  empowering  the  State  to  buy  up  the  estates 
of  absentee  or  Anglo-Saxon  landlords,  who  might  be  willing 
to  sell,  by  means  of  money  borrowed  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  lending 
this  to  tenants  anxious  to  become  proprietors  of  their  holdings 
at  6  or  6^  per  cent.,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  till  they  had 
repaid  principal  as  well  as  interest  In  fact  Mr.  Bright  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  purchase  and  pay  for  his  farm  by  instalments, 
instead  of  all  at  once,  and  to  do  so  by  money  borrowed  from  the 
Government,  just  on  the  same  terms  as  landlords  now  borrow 
for  improvements.  So  far  there  is  nothing  distinctly  objection- 
able in  the  plan  as  far  as  theory  is  concerned.  But  we  would 
make  three  remarks  by  way  of  demurrer.  In  the  first  place, 
it  proposes  to  displace  the  very  best,  most  improving,  energetic 
and  intelligent,  not  to  say  liberal  landlords  whom  Ireland  pos- 
sesses, by  a  class  of  owners,  say  men  of  from  50  to  100  acres, 
to  whom  (so  far  as  we  know  them  by  recent  purchases  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court)  no  one  attributes  any  of  these  valuable 
qualities.  The  small  landetl  proprietors  in  Ireland  are  not 
usually  the  most,  but  the  least,  desirable.  In  the  next  place, 
how  are  these  favoured  purchasers  to  be  selected  ?  By  favour, 
by  competition,  or  by  the  accident  of  possession  ?  There  would 
be  little  justice  in  the  last  criterion;  there  would  sure  to  be 
jobbing  were  the  first  adopted ;  while  competition  would  drive 
up  the  biddings  to  an  unreasonable  amount,  and  the  most  reck- 
less offerers,  and  not  the  fittest  farmers,  would  gain  the  prize. 
Prices  would  be  given,  as  now  often  for  tenant-right,  which 
sooner  or  later  must  ensure  the  insolvency  of  the  purchaser.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  system  of  selection  and  valuation  must  be 
adopted,  and  every  system  would  be  open  to  abuse,  and  would 
give  rise  to  much  angry  and  vindictive  passion.  Then,  thirdly, 
what  size  are  the  purchased  farms  to  be?  Mr.  Bright  can 
scarcely  wish  to  create  or  multiply  a  wretched  peasant-profMie- 
tary ;  indeed  we  know  he  wishes  to  encourage  a  middle-class  of 

native 
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native  yeomen.     We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  50  acres,  at 
lowest,  will  be  the  minimum  determined  on.     Very  well ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  purchase  is  completed  (and  money  will  often  be 
borrowed  for  its  completion),  the  purchaser  can  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own ;  and  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  native 
Irishman,  and  from  all  past  experience,  he  is  certain  to  will 
one  of  two  things : — either  he  will  do  as  the  middle-man  used 
to  do,  let  the  land  in  small  farms  to  several  tenants  at  rack-rents, 
which  the  keen  competition  for  land  will  always  ensure  in  Ireland, 
and  which  no  imaginable  legislation  can  prevent ;    or  he  will 
divide  it  ere  long  among  sons  and  daughters  as  soon  as  they 
wish  to  marry.     In  either  case  we  fall  back  in  a  single  genera- 
tion into  the  old  vicious  circle  of  scant  holdings,  exorbitant  rents, 
undiecked  multiplication,  potato  culture,  habitual  misery,  and 
recarring  famine.     You  want  to  diminish  the  craving  for  land  : 
Mr.  Bright's  scheme  would  stimulate  it     You  want  to  check 
sab-division :  Mr.  Bright's  scheme  would  remove  the  few  ex- 
isting checks   upon  it.     You  need  to   multiply   proprietors  of 
intelligence  and  wealth :  Mr.  Bright  would  eliminate  those  we 
already  possess,  and  replace  them  by  a  class  proverbially  harsh, 
extortionate,  and  unimproving.     Try  the  plan,*  if  you  please, 
bat  anticipate  no  wide  or  beneficial  consequences  from  it ;  and, 
above  all,  do  not  hold  out  a  measure,  which,  at  best,  can  only 
be  limited  and  partial  in  its  operation,  as  a   panacea  for  the 
evils  of  the  whole  country.     And  do  not  fancy  that  till  you  have 
changed  the  character  of  the  people,  you  can  ever  prevent  the 
Irish  50-acre  yeomen  you  create  from  growing  or  degenerating 
into  the  5-acre  cottiers  you  deprecate  and  dread. 

We  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  no  fair  or  bene- 
ficial solution  of  the  Irish  land  question  can  be  discovered 
or  ocmtrived.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
ioggest  any.  The  Government  have  the  matter  on  hand,  and 
we  have  no  desire  either  to  supersede  them,  or  anticipate  the 
lenlt  of  their  labours.  Nor  have  we  any  intention,  or  indeed 
mj  space,  to  discuss  the  various  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kgan,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Caird,  and  Mr.  Samuelson.  The 
pnn|dilets  of  all  these  four  gentlemen  well  deserve  perusal  by 
ill  who  really  desire  to  master  the  question.  Mr.  Campbell's 
is  die  fullest  and  perhaps   the  ablest,   and   he   inclines   more 

*  Msiiy  other  diffiealties  might  be  saggested.  The  plan  could  only  be  partially 
ligptedi  amst  be  slow  in  its  operation,  and  uroald  not  therefore  meet  the  exigen- 
4m  cf  the  hoar.  The  tenants  who  held  under  non-selling  landlords  might  be 
Md'lo  intimidate  them  into  surrender.  The  State  for  some  twenty  years  or 
ia  csoh  case  that  is  for  a  couple  of  generations  probably,  if  we  take 
eonntrf — ^wonld  be  the  mortgagee,  and  would  often  have  to  foreclose, 
be  hated  (if  not  shot  by  deputy)  for  foreclosing. 

distinct!  V 
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distinctly  to  the  tenant*s  notion  of  fixity  of  tenure  than  the  other 
writers.  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr.  Maclagan  are  disposed  to  favour 
the  introduction  of  leases  (and  the  presumption  of  them  where 
they  do  not  exist),  under-estimating,  probably,  the  wide  differ- 
ences between  Irish  and  Scotch  agriculturists.  Mr.  Campbell, 
influenced  perhaps  too  much  by  his  Indian  experience,  and  Mr. 
Samuelson  incline  towards  legalising  and  defining  the  current 
customs  of  the  country,  which  usually  recognise  tenant-right  in 
some  form  or  other.  Meanwhile,  without  in  the  least  degree 
disguising  to  ourselves  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task  the 
Government  have  undertaken,  and  firmly  resolved,  so  iar  as  we 
are  concerned,  to  throw  no  factious  obstacles  in  their  way,  if 
die  main  direction  of  the  course  they  take  shall  be  equitable 
and  not  pernicious,  we  wish  in  conclusion  to  remind  tnem  of 
State  duties  which  are  yet  more  paramount  and  imperative  than 
those  of  legislation.  The  country  must  be  governed.  Agitation 
must  be  controlled,  sedition  must  be  quelled,  life  and  limb  and 
property  must  be  protected,  and  crime  must  be  punished  at 
all  hazards  and  by  whatever  means  shall  be  found  requisite. 
It  is  futile  to  dream  that  by  Habeas  Corpus  or  trial  by  jury  you 
can  prevent  murder  among  a  population  of  sympathisers,  or 
put  down  sedition  among  an  excitable  and  imaginative  race 
whose  disaffection  is  rooted  in  the  past  and  daily  exasperated 
by  alien  intriguers.  The  most  prompt  action  and  the  most 
unflinching  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  is  due  at  once 
to  give  encouragement  and  confidence  to  the  loyal  and  the  well- 
disposed,  and  to  save  the  ignorant  and  deluded  from  being 
misled  or  goaded  into  outrages  and  outbreaks  of  which  the 
penalty  will  be  visited  on  them  though  the  guilt  rests  on  the 
heads  of  their  incendiary  provokers.  We  have  no  right  to  suffer 
a  people  to  be  infuriated  by  artificial  stimulants  till  they  can 
neither  see  danger,  nor  calculate  results.  The  enactment  of  every 
righteous  security  must  be  accompanied  by  the  most  rigid 
execution  of  every  recognised  law,  and  by  the  distinctest  assurance 
that  violence  and  menace  may  necessitate  further  restraint,  but 
will  extort  no  further  concession.  In  the  words  of  one  who 
was  once  a  great  philosopher :  '  Let  us  seek  conciliation  not 
by  compromise  but  by  justice  ;  by  giving  to  every  man  not  the 
half  of  what  he  asks,  but  the  whole  of  what  he  ought  to  have ;  * — 
and,  we  may  add,  by  making  it  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  no 
turbulence  will  obtain  more. 
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Aot.  I. — 1.  A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible,  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  B.D.,  &c.  London  and 
t!ainbridge,  1868. 

2.  The  Holy  Biblcj  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  with 

the  Apocryphal  Books;  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions  made 

from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  Sir  Frederick 

Madden,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Oxford,  1850. 

Z,  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  in  connexion 
with  some  recent  Proposals  for  its  Revision.  By  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London, 
1859. 

IT  is  not  creditable  to  the  scholarship  of  this  country  that, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  so  little  was  done  towards 
athoroagh  investigation  of  the  external  history  of  the  English 
Kble,  and  that  its  internal  history  was  suffered  to  remain  almost 
aniaiown.     It  could  not  have  been  that  the  subject  was  devoid  of 
interest  or  importance.     To  the  Bible  we  owe  most  that  ennobles 
m;  and  the  story  of  our  English  Version  is  interwoven  with  the 
nse  and  progress  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  with 
&e  establishment  and  consolidation  of  our  Protestant  Constitution. 
It  is  intimately  associated  also  with  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
(Ratest  and  b^t  of  England's  worthies.     Patriotism,  apart  from 
<iAtr  cmniderations,  ought  to  have  made  the  history  of  the  Book 
4ttr  to  ns ;  and  it  is  almost  a  national  reproach  that  it  has  been 
long  neglected,  and  that  even  yet,  in  the  works  of  our  standard 
historians,  such  as  Hallam  and  Froude,  blunders  are  per- 
Wtaated  on  points  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  educated 
BoglisluDan*     We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  welcome  the  advent  of 
A  aew  era,  and  to  give  our  meed  of  praise  to  Canon  Westcott, 
ind  to  the  learned  editors  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  who  have  so  pro- 
fitioiialj  opened  the  way  for  what  we  trust  will  eventually  prove 
t  caomplete  elucidation  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English 
<BHMhtioiis  of  the  Bible,  and  a  systematic  critical  examination 
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of  the  sources,  claims,  and    (lefccU,  of  our  Autbonzcd  Veiiioi 
with  a  special  view  to  a  judicious  and  scbolarly  revision. 

The  earliest  notice  hitherto  discovered  of  a  translation  of  anjl 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon  ;*  " 
seventh  century.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century  there  lived  ~  ^ 
in  the  Convent  of  Streaacshalch  (VVhitby)  amonk  called  Csdni on, 
the  father  of  English  poetry.  He  exercised  his  poetical  poaren 
chiefly  in  composing  a  version  of  the  narratives  of  the  creation, 
the  Exodus,  and  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  our  Lord,"  The 
poem  hasnotljingof  the  character  ofan  accurate  translation,  though 
a  few  detached  passages  of  Scripture  are  rendered  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  About  the  same  period,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later, 
Guthlac,  or  Gurthlake,  the  first  Sason  Anchorite,  wrote  a  Ver- 
sion of  the  'Psalms'  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, is  that  foand  between  the  lines  of  a  very  ancient  Roman 
'Psaller'  now  among  the  Cotlonian  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
Muscum.t  Baber  says  of  the  MS.  that,  'it  has  well-grounded 
pretension  to  be  one  of  the  books  which  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  tu  Augustin,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sooa 
after  his  arrival  in  England.'}  The  fact  that  it  is  a  Boman 
'  Psalter '  confirms  this  view  ;  for,  while  the  Roman  was  Intro- 
duced in  Canterbury,  the  Galilean  was  used  in  other  parts  of 
England. 

About  the  year  706,  Aldhelm,  §  Bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated 
the  '  Psaller.'  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Sason  ecclesiastics 
who  was  distinguished  for  learning.  In  his  treatise  '  De  Laudi- 
bus  Virginitatis '  he  praises  certain  nuns  for  their  daily  study  nf 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
was  then  extant  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible.  'The 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  nt  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  been  suppoced 
to  be,  at  least  in  part,  Aldhelm's  production.  The  first  fifty 
Psalms  are  in  prose,  the  others  in  verse.'[| 

Twenty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Aldhelm  the  Venerable 

"  Btde,  ■  Hist.  Ec.'  iiir.  A  maunscript  of  tbe  poem  was  given  bj  Archbithnp 
Uaber  lu  Francis  Judiiis,  b  Itarned  Dulchman,  viio  pnblished  it  at  Amsterilun 
ia  IGSS.  A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1839,  under  the  ediiorial  care  of  Mr. 
Benj&mia  Tborpe. 

t  Vesp,  A.  1.    It  was  edited  for  tlie  Surelea  Society  by  Ect. 
(he  '  Auglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  Psaller.'    1 843. 

I  Aceaaat  nf  the  Saxon  ana  English  Venious  of  the  Scriptures,  prefixed  ,li 
Wycliffe's  '  New  Teatamenl,'  p.  Iriii. 

I  Also  written  Adhelm  and   Ealdhelm.      He  wa>  educated   in  Kent,  n 
Adrian,  the   emissary  of  the  Pontiff  Vilslian,  and  was  for  a  time  AUiu  i 
Malmesbury. 

II  Wyclifffe'a  'Bible,'  Preface,  pi.       This  inlereating  relic  of  Aagla- 
liurature  was  publiihed  al  Oxford  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Thorpe  (■  Liber  PMlmor 
Vera,  Ant.  Lai,,'  &c.) 
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Bede  translated  another  portion   of  Scripture  into   his  native 
language.     The  story  of  its  completion  is  told  by  St.  Cuthbert. 
At  that  period  there  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  modem  town  of  South  Shields,  a  monas- 
tery called  Jarrow,     The  surrounding  country  was  then  thinly 
peopled.     The  river  flowed  silently  between  wooded  banks  and 
long  reaches  of  moorland,  past  the  towers  of  the  Roman  Wall 
and  the  dills  of  Tynemouth.     On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
May,  735 — Ascension   Day,   as   St.   Cuthbert  informs   us — an 
nnnsual  stillness  pervaded  ihe  sacred  retreat.     The  monks  spoke 
in  anxious  whispers.     On  a  low  bed  in  one  of  the  cells  lay  an 
aged  priest     His  wasted  frame  and  sunken  eye  told  that  death 
was  near.     His  breathing  was  slow  and  laboured.     Near  him 
Bit  a  young  scribe,  with  an  open  scroll  and  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
Looking  with  affectionate  tenderness  in  the  face  of  the  dying 
man,  he  said,  'Now,  dearest  Master,  there  remains  only  one 
chapter ;  but  the  exertion  is  too  great  for  you.'     *  It  is  easy,  my 
ton,  it  is  easy,'  he  replied ;  *  take  your  pen,  write  quickly ;   I 
know  not  how  soon  my  Maker  will  take  me.'     Sentence  after 
sentence   was   uttered  in   feeble  accents,   and   written   by  the 
scribe.     Again  there  was  a  long  pause.     Nature  seemed  ex- 
hausted.     Again   the    boy  spoke:  —  'Dear  Master,    only  one 
sentence    is  wanting.'      It,   too,   was   pronounced   slowly    and 
painfully,      ^t  is  finished,'  said  the   scribe.      'It  is   finished,' 
repeated    the   dying   saint ;    and   then   added :    '  Lift  up    mj 
hnd.     Place  me  in  the  spot  where  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  pnj.'     With  tender  care  he  was  placed  as  he  desired.     Then^ 
ciMping  his  hands,  and   lifting  his  eyes  heavenward,  he   ex- 
daimed,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Bdy  Ghost;*  and  with  the  last  word  his  spirit  passed  away. 
Thns  died  the  Venerable  Bede;  and  thus  was  completed  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  die  Gospel  of  St  John.  * 

Bede  also  translated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  apparently  the 
Psalter,  with  other  select  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  to. which 
k  added  glosses  and  comments  for  the  use  of  both  clergy  and 
people;     None  of  these  works,  however,  are  now  extant. 

la  the  ninth  century  Alfred  the  Great  placed  an  Anglo-Saxon 
fmion  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  ^  With  such  of  the  Mosaic 
Jaynnctions  in  the  three  following  chapters  of  Exodus,  as  were 
9iMt  to  Ida  purpose,'  at  the  head  of  his  Code  of  Laws.  His 
tioaiaplier  tells  us  it  was  the  desire  of  this  good  monarch  that 
^An  tne  firee-bom  youth  of  his  kingdom  should  be  able  to  read 
Riglish  Scriptures.'     Towards   ths   close  of  his  reign  he 

♦  « EpUtle  of  St.  Cuthbert' 
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l)egan  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,*  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it.t 

Among  the  Cotton  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  %  is 
a  beautiful  Latin  copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  'The  Durham 
Book.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Eadfrid,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  in  the  seventh  century.  Two  centuries  later,  Aldred, 
a  priest,  of  Holy  Isle,  added  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  versioa 
Another  translation  of  the  Gospels,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
and  executed  in  the  same  way,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  being 
written  between  the  lines  of  the  Latin  text,  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  is  called  the  '  Rush  worth  Gloss.'  §  It  is  so  named 
because  it  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Rushworth.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  these  words: — 'Pray  for  Owun  that  this  book 
glossed,  and  Farmen  priest  at  Harewood.'  The  authors  of  the 
version  thus  give  their  names,  but  nothing  farther  is  known  of 
them. 

The  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  ^Ifric,  who  became 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  1004,  and  Archbishop  of  York  in 
1023,  translated  considerable  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  His  Biblical 
translations,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Job,  Kings,  and  Esther,  were 
published  by  Thwaites,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  with  the 
title  '  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,'  &c.,  Oxon.  1698.  J 

The  existence  of  so  many  different  translations,  made  daring 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  country's  history,  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  some  desire  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
English  people  to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue;  and  that  learned  ecclesiastics  were  found  willing  to 
gratify  them.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  above 
works  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Some  were  evidently  pre- 
pared for  private  use ;  others,  perhaps,  for  a  little  circle  of  fnends 
and  associates ;  others  for  instruction  in  the  public  service  of  the 
church.  To  the  people  at  large  they  were  litde  known,  and  thej 
had,  therefore,  little  influence  on  the  national  mind.    It  is  greatly  to 

*  Asser,  <  Life  of  Alfred  * ;  first  published  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1574 ;  i«> 
printed  at  Oxford,  1722  ;  William  of  Malmesburjr « De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.' 

t  It  may  be  the  same  which  was  published,  with  the  Latin  interlinearj  text,  in 
1640,  by  John  Spelman,  under  the  title  ^Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Saxon.  YctM.* 
Similar  glosses  on  the  Psalter,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  fiook  of  Proverii%  and 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  exist  in  our  public  libraries.  Some  of  than  weiv 
pnbiished  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1840. 

X  Nero,  U.  4.  §  Rushworth,  3946. 

y  His  Scripture  history  was  pnbiished  by  Lisle  in  1623,  entitled  *ASazoa 
Treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;'  and  his  other  worka,  whick 
illustrate  the  history  of  Holy  Scripture  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  were 
edited  by  Mr.  E  Thorpe  for  the  iBUfi-ic  Society  (2  yols.    London,  1843^). 

be 
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be  regretted  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations 
should  still  be  so  very  imperfect     No  critical  examination  of 
the   numerous   and   interesting   Manuscripts   contained    in   our 
public  libraries  has  yet  been  made.     The  authorship  and  age  of 
some  of  the  most  important  are  doubtful.     Even  over  the  life 
of  ^Ifric  much  obscurity  is  thrown,  owing  to  his  being  so  gene- 
rally confounded  with  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
died  in  1005.     The  Preface  to  Wycliffe's  Bible  is,  upon  this 
department,   far   too    brief,   and,   in   some   respects,  vague;   the 
notices  in  the  historical  account  prefixed  to  Bagster*s  '  Hexapla ' 
are  confused,  and  not  always  trustworthy  ;  and  the  works  edited  by 
Mr.  B.  Thorpe  are  very  unsatisfactory.    A  systematic  description 
of  the  extant  Anglo-Saxon  translations,  accompanied  by  a  critical 
collation,  is  still  a  felt  want  in  English  Biblical  Literatui-e. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  an  author  called  Orme  wrote  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  blank  verse, 
which  is  now  known  as  '  The  Ormulum.'  The  MS.  is  in  the 
Bodleian;  and  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  White  in  1852.  In  the 
same  library  is  a  large  manuscript  in  Anglo-Norman,  or  Eng- 
lish,* containing  a  metrical  summary  of  the  leading  events  of 
Bible  history,  under  the  quaint  name  of  Sowlehehy  '  In  Latyn 
tooge  Salus  Animae.'  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  13th  century.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  an  un- 
known author,  and  apparently  circulated  widely,  as  six  copies 
of  it  are  still  extantt  ^^  ^^  early  part  of  the  following 
cmCoiy  (cir.  1320)  a  translation  of  the  entire  Psalter  in  Latin 
and  English,  was  written  probably  by  William  of  Schorham, 
nctt  of  Chiot-Sutton  in  Kent.  It  was  intended  for  church  ser- 
Tiee^  as  it  contains  the  usual  Canticles,  with  the  Te  Deum  and 
die  Athanasian  Creed.]:  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
Bichaid  Rolle,  better  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  wrote 
to  Ei^lish  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  with  a  Commentary. 
Many  manuscript  copies  of  it  are  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Oxfind,  Cambridge,  and  London  ;  and  their  state  proves  that  the 
work  had  not  only  been  widely  circulated,  but  repeatedly  and 
cnefidly  revised. §  In  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries 
mmeioDS  other  fragments  of  English  Psalters  are  preserved  of 
Ae  aune  or  an  earlier  date.  At  first  the  Normans,  when  conso- 
ftitting  their  new  conquests,  gave  little  thought  to  the  Bible. 
Their  invasion  checked  rather  than  advanced  the  progpress  of 
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t  PMbee.  Wye. « Bible/  p.  iii.  note.    It  was  published  in  Stevenson's  *  Anglo- 
-mm  and  Barhr  Bof lish  Psalte-  •  -  °  •  «^  ♦  ^u:^    «  ;^ 

f  PlndSMM^  wye,  Bible,  p.  iv. 
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Scriptural  knowledge  for  a  time.  But  after  two  centuries  of 
stagnation  a  revival  took  place.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to 
spread  among  the  clergy.  Their  attention  was  turned  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  showed  their  desire  to  instruct  the  people 
by  translating  the  Lessons  ordinarily  read  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Church.  Portions  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  and 
of  Paul's  Epistles  also  exist  in  manuscript  But,  so  far  as  our 
researches  have  gone,  it  would  seem  that  down  to  the  year  1360, 
the  Psalter  was  the  only  book  of  Scripture  entirely  and  literally 
translated  into  English.  There  are  some  short  lessons  from 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  correctly  rendered,  but  all  the  longer 
works  are  loose  paraphrases,  poems  founded  on  Bible  narra- 
tives, or  abridgments  of  the  Sacred  text  None  of  them  were 
literal  versions,  and  none  of  the  versions  or  paraphrases  were 
founded  on  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  originals.  The  Vulgate 
version  alone  was  used,  and  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Norman  translations  of  the  Psalms  follow  the  Gallican 
Psalter. 

The  14th  century  introduced  a  new  era  in  Biblical  transla- 
tion. At  that  time  the  power  of  Rome  in  England  was  all  but 
supreme.  The  clergy  of  every  rank  and  class  were  devoted 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  their  name  was  legion.  The  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them.  They  were  watchful  and  energetia 
The  laws  of  their  Church  required  them  to  withhold  the  Word 
of  God  from  the  laity.  According  to  the  Papal  system  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church  alone  is  fit  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  Scripture.  To  exercise  private  judgment  upon  it  is 
presumption  and  rebellion.  By  maintaining  these  views  with aa 
authority  stem,  cruel,  and  uncompromising,  Rome  attempted  to 
rob  England  of  both  patriotism  and  liberty.  The  people  were 
taught,  under  pain  of  the  Church's  dread  anathema,  to  bow  sub- 
missive to  a  foreign  potentate,  and,  not  only  so,  but  to  commit 
mind  and  conscience  alike  to  his  keeping.  The  first  man  whose 
eyes  were  thoroughly  opened  to  the  degradation  of  his  oountrj', 
and  who  had  the  courage  to  resolve  upon  her  emancipatum,  was 
John  Wycufpe. 

Wycliffe  was  bom  in  1324,  in  the  parish  of  Wye-clife,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  having  entered  Queen's  College  in  1340,  the  very  fear  it 
was  founded.*  He  became  Fellow  of  Merton,  and,  in  1361,  fllastar 
of  Balliol.     In  the  vear  1356  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  'Last 


e  y 


Age  of  the  Church,'  j  in  which  he  laments  the  decay  of  icligioo, 

*  His  name  appean  on  the  register  at  John  de  WytUjft. 
t  Edited  bj  Dr.  Todd,  and  pablished  in  DoUin  in  1S40L 
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"the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  insolence  of  the  clergy. 
His  ardent,  thoughtful  mind  was  then  turned  to  the  great  want 
■of  the  age — the  right   means  of  instructing  the  masses.     He 
resolyed  to  supply  the  want  by  giving  them  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  tongue.     But  before  doing  so  the  people  needed  to 
be  roused  from  the  apathy  which  ignorance  had  induced ;  they 
required  to  be  made  conscious  of  their  real  state.     A  favourable 
-opportunity  offered  in  the  scandalous  practices  of  the  order  of 
Mendicant  Friars,  who  then  overran  England,  perverting  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  exciting  their  fanaticism,  and  robbing  them  of 
4eir  property.     In  public  lectures  at  Oxford  Wycliffe  openly 
attacked  them,  exposing  with  unsparing  eloquence  and  withering 
laicasm  their  immorality,  their  lies,  and  their  craft     The  truth 
of  his  charges  was  too  evident  to  be  questioned.     The  eyes  of 
the  people  were  suddenly  opened  to  a  system  of  delusion  and 
cztCHtion.     Stung  by  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  they  were  ready  to 
listen  to  a  remedy.     Wycliffe  saw  the  time  had  arrived  for  pro- 
claiming  a  new  and  great  doctrine.     He,   therefore,  declared 
dat  the  principles  of  the  order  of  Friars,  and  of  the  whole  system 
00  which  Popish  despotism  was   based,  were   opposed  to  the 
tBMshing  of  God   as  recorded   in  the  Bible.      The   appeal  to 
4tt  Bible  as  the  sole  standard  of  truth  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
Beir  erm  in  England.     At  that  moment  Wycliffe  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience.     Very  soon  the  eyes  of  the  greatest 
aid  best  in  the  country  were  turned  to  him.     A  circumstance 
vhidi  then  occurred  contributed  much  to  aid  his  work.     The 
Pope  demanded  of  the  King  payment  of  the  annual   tribute 
finierlj  giyen  to  the  Holy  See,  with  all  arrears.     This  was  a 
aohb  opportunity  for  Wycliffe.     He  urged  King  and  Parlia- 
BMat  to  resist  the  claim,  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  there  was 
m  ndiority  for  it  in  the  Bible. 

But  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a 

iwululkiu,  because  to  them  the  Bible  was  an  unknown  book. 

WjdiBe  determined  to  remedy  this  evil  by  giving  them  the 

Bttk  in  their  own  language.     He  began  his  work  at  Oxford  in 

UM^  hj  translating  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  which  he  added 

-^-^  Commentary.     Several  copies  of  it  are  extant  in  manu- 

ud  exhibit  remarkable  variations  both  in  text  and  com- 

j^  BM  if  there  had  been  a  series  of  thorough  revisions.* 

ftini  lollowed  after  an  interval  by  a  version  of  the  Gospels, 

iMi  no  ejroosition,  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  exegeticai 

mtton  of  the  Fathers. 

In  1875  Wycliffe  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Lutterworth, 

•  PrefSMe  to  Wye  Bible,  p.  Tiii,  lurfe. 
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in  Leicestershire.     There,  in  the  old  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
which  still  stands,  he  preached  with  faithfulness  and  power  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.     A  single  sentence  from 
one  of  his  sermons  will  show  his  views  regarding  both  Church 
and  State  at  that  period  : — '  All  truth  is  contained  in  Scripture* 
We  should  admit  of  no  conclusion  not  approved  there.     There 
is  no  court  besides  the  court  of  heaven.     Though  there  were  aa 
hundred   Popes,  and  though  all   the  friars  in  the  world  weie 
turned  into  Cardinals,  jet  we  could  learn  more  from  the  Bible 
than  from  that  vast  multitude.'     In  his  quiet  parish  he  laboured 
incessantly  at  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.     He  completed 
the  New  Testament  in  1380.     The  version  was  not  perfect    It 
was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  yet  it  set  forth  substantially 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Revelation.     The  printing-press 
was  then  unknown.     Every  copy  had  to  be  written  by  hand. 
Wycliffe  appears  to  have  employed  a  number  of  scribes,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  supply  the  growing  demand.     Foxe  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  yeomen  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  Word  (n 
God,  that  they  often  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St 
James  or  St  Paul. 

Having  completed  the  New  Testament,  Wycliffe  arranged 
with  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Hereford  to  undertake  a  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  It  was  at  once  commenced,  but  ere  it 
was  completed  the  Romish  prelates  were  informed  of  the  design. 
Nicholas  was  suddenly  summoned  before  a  synod  of  preaching 
friars,  held  in  1382,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  was  excommunicated 
He  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  went  to  Rome ;  was  tried  and  impri- 
soned, but  soon  effected  his  escape.  He  does  not  seem  to  faav( 
returned  to  England  again  during  the  life  of  Wycliffe.  Wycliffi 
himself,  therefore,  took  up  again  the  work  of  translation,  an 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finishing  it  before  his  death  in  1384 
The  manuscript  of  Nicholas's  translation  is  still  extant  in  th 
Bodleian  Library.  It  ends  at  Baruch  iii.  20,  in  the  middle  of  i 
sentence.* 

Immediately  on  the  issue  of  his  New  Testament  Wycliffe  wa 
charged  with  heresy,  and  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  conven 
tion  which  assembled  at  Oxford  in  1382.  The  charge  in  som 
way  failed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  t 
substantiate  it.  Probably  they  feared  the  effects  of  such  a  defenc 
as  the  bold  reformer  would  have  made ;  yet  he  was  banishe 
from  the  University.  He  was  afterwards  summoned  to  Rom 
to  answer  before  the  Pope  for  crimes  laid  against  him.  He  wi 
physically  unable,  had  he  even  been  willing  to  go.     His  healt 

•  Preface  to  Wye.  Bible,  p.  1. 
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was  fast  failing,  and  his  Heavenly  Master  soon  took  him  away 
from  a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  him.  He  died  in  1384. 
Even  then  his  persecutors  were  not  satisfied.  The  enmity  of 
Rome  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  year  1415,  the  Council 
of  Constance — the  Council  that  burned  John  Huss— decreed 
that  the  ashes  of  the  English  heretic  should  be  cast  out  of  con- 
secrated ground.  It  was  thirteen  years  later  ere  the  decree 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  At  length,  forty-three  years  after 
his  death,  all  that  remained  of  Wyclifie  was  gathered  up  by 
impious  hands  from  the  cemetery  of  Lutterworth,  burned  on  the 
irch  of  a  neighbouring  bridge,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  river 
Sirift,  which,  as  Fuller  says,  *  conveyed  them  into  the  Avoi^ 
Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  to  the 
main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem 
of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  over  the  world.' 

While  Wycliffe  was  engaged  in  his  translation  others  were 
prosecuting  a  similar  work  in  different  parts  of  England.  There 
is  a  manuscript  translation  of  portions  of  the  Epistles,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.*  It  is  in  the  western 
dialect  In  the  same  library  is  a  complete  version  of  Paul's 
Epistles.t  The  authors  are  unknown,  and  probably  they  con- 
c^ed  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution. 

WycliflFe's  translation  was  revised  and  much  improved  by 
others  who  outlived  him,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  John 
Pnrrey,  a  clergyman,  who  officiated  as  curate  at  Lutterworth, 
and  lived  with  Wycliffe  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.]:  It 
is  in  interesting  fact  that  Purvey's  copy  of  Wycliffe's  original 
Inuislation  of  the  New  Testament  is  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a 
Prologue,  in  Purvey 's  hand,  explaining  fully  the  plan  adopted 
bj  him  in  revising  the  version,  and  showing  that  his  revision 
was  very  thorough.  § 

Wycliffe's  Bible  appears  to  have  had  a  large  circulation^ 
considering  the  character  of  the  times,  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  transcribing,  and  the  intense  hostility  of  the  clergy.     Upwards 

•  IIS.  434.  t  MS.  32.    See  Preface,  Wye.  '  Bible/  p.  xiii. 

X  fio  fur  as  we  bave  been  able  to  ascertain,  Purvev's  is  the  only  complete  revision; 
awl  my  ttndent  can  see  by  consulting  the  work  of  torshall  and  Madden  that  there 
is  BO  ground  for  the  statement  of  Mr.  Froude  that  it  was  '  tinted  more  strongly 
viCh  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Lollards.' — *  Hist,  of  England/  iii.  77. 

{  Tlia  Prologne  was  first  printed  separately  in  1536,  with  the  title,  'The  Dore 
of  Holy  Seriptnre/  It  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  by  Forshall 
tmA  Madden,  it  was  Parrey's  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  the 
ori^afll  Tersion  of  Wycliffe,  which  was  published  by  Lewis  in  1731,  and  again  by 
Bmr  is  1810,  and  in  Bagster's  *  Hexapla.'  Both  versions  are  given  complete  for 
tho  iitt  tboe  in  the  magnificent  work  of  Forshall  and  Madden. 

of 
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of  one  humtred  and  seventy  manuscript  copies,  more  or  leu 
complete,  are  still  in  existence;  and  the  names  upon  some  of 
them  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  bifrhest  personage*  in  the 
land.  We  find  the  following,  amon^  ochcre  :— Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, Henry  VI.,  Richard  HI.,  Henry  VII.,  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bishop  Bonner.  Besides  complete  copies  of 
iJie  'Bible,'  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Church  Service 
were  transcribed  separately,  so  that  thus  important  parts  of  the 
version  had  a  wider  circulation,  and  were  made  more  accessible 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  English  people. 

Wyclifie's  work  was  a  noble  one.  His  translation  prepared 
the  way  for,  and  gave  a  distinctive  character  to,  the  Reformation 
in  England.  The  Reformation  in  other  countries — in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  was  largely  produced  and  directed 
by  men  of  commanding  genius,  England  had  no  Luther,  CalviD, 
or  Knos  ;  its  reformation  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  circula- 
tion of  a  vernacular  Bible.  Wyclifles  Bible  was  not  perfecL 
He  did  not  translate  from  the  original  languag'es.  Probably  he 
had  not  the  qualifications  for  such  a  task.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  the  basis  of  his  version,  and  it  is  followed  with  almost 
slavish  literality,  all  its  corruptions  and  interpolations  being 
scrupulously  retainetl.  The  style  is  rugged  and  homely  ;  in  fact 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written  was  yet  tn  its  infancy.  The 
version,  therefore,  was  not  fitteil  to  occupy  a  permanent  place. 

In  1523,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of 
WycliSe's  Bible,  a  small  party  assembled  on  a  spring  eveniog, 
in  the  dining-faall  of  Sudborj-Manor,  near  Bristol.  It  con- 
sisted of  Sir  John  Walsh,  lord  of  the  manor,  his  lady,  several 
children,  and  two  priests.  One  of  the  priests  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  appearance.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
forehead  was  broad,  high,  and  prominent.  When  at  rest,  his 
eye  was  steady  and  thoughtful  ;  but  when  excited  by  conversa- 
tion or  controversy,  it  flashed  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
Compressed  lips,  and  deep  lines  round  the  mouth  indicated  great 
firmness  and  decision.  He  occupied  the  humble  place  of  tutor 
in  the  knight's  family.  The  other  priest  was  a  man  of  high 
social  standing,  and  much  scholastic  learning.  During  dinner 
the  conversation  turned  on  those  theological  questions  which 
were  then  moving  England  and  Germany.  The  advantage*  to 
be  gained  by  Church  and  nation  from  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural 
knowleilge  were  freely  canvassed.  The  conflicting  views  of  the 
speakers  soon  became  apparent.  After  some  sharp  pofsages,  the 
strange  priest  exclaimed: — 'Better  be  without  Gwl's  laws  thon 
the  Pope's,'  The  tutor,  turning  suddenly  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  great  dignity  and  determination,  replied  : — '  In  the  name 
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of  God,  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws.  If  God  spare  my 
life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause  the  boy  that  drives  the  plough 
to  know  more  of  God's  law  than  either  you  or  the  Pope/  *  The 
tutor  was  William  Tyndale. 

Ttndale  was  born  at  Hunt's  Court,  Gloucestershire,  in  1484, 

or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier.     He  was  a  scion  of  a  Baronial 

fiunilj  which  took  its  name  from  ancestral  possessions  in  Tyne- 

dak,  Northumberland.     He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  at 

in  early  age,  and  devoted  himself  to  Scriptural  and  classical 

ttadies,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress.    About  the  year  1512, f 

he  removed  to  Cambridge,  attracted  apparently  by  the  celebrity 

of  Erasmus,  who  was  then  Greek  Lecturer  in  that  University. 

At  Cambridge  Tyndale  began  his  version  of  the  New  Testament, 

probably  stimulated  by   Erasmus,  whose    first   edition   of  the 

Greek  was  published  in  1516,  and  immediately  imported  into 

England,  where  it  made  a  profound  sensation,  especially  among 

the  thoughtful  youth  of  the  Universities.    It  would  seem,  however, 

that  long  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Erasmus,  and  before 

he  met  Frith,  who  was  subsequently  such  a  faithful  assistant, 

TVndale's  mind  was  turned  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

TWe  was   recently  extant   a   manuscript   containing  passages 

from  the  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the  date  1502,  and 

flgned  with  the  well-known  initials  NV.  T.     The  translation  was 

CEioellent,  and  showed  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 

Greek.     The  manuscript  has  unfortunately  perished,  and  some 

«Ue  antiquaries  now  deny  its  genuineness. 

When  Tyndale  removed  to  Sudbury  he  prosecuted  his  work 

widi  renewed  vigour  until  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  above 

Duimted.     Feeling  himself  no  longer  safe  in  the  house  of  Sir 

Jobn  Walsh,  he  went  to  London,  hoping  to  obtain  the  protection 

and  patronage  of  Bishop  Tunstall,   who   was   an   admirer  of 

Enumns,  and  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Guildford. 

IVotoctioa   was  refused ;    but  he  found   a  generous  friend   in 

Ifamphrey  Munmonth,   a   city  merchant,  in  whose   house  he 

Mndedfora  year,  labouring,  as  his  kind  host  afterwards  testified, 

dbj  and  night.     Tyndale's  comment  on  this  period  of  his  life  is 

Mrdij  o£  record  : — '  I  found  not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in 

9j  Loid  of  LcMiidon's  palace  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 

abo  &at  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England.'     Mun- 

ilk.  was  imprisoned  for  his  generous  act  of  hospitality  ;  but 

te  toon  regained  his  freedom,  and  lived  to  attain  one  of  the 

kUhast  offices  in  the  city. 

htUiS,  or  the  beginning  of  1524,  Tyndale  left  England  and 

•  Foxe,  V.  p.  1 1 7.  t  Wettcott,  p.  31. 
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sought  an  asylum  in  Hamburg,  where  he  spent  a  jear,  and 
published  the  first  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  printed  in 
the  English  language,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.* 
From  Hamburg  he  went  to  Cologne,  then  famous  for  its  printing 
establishments.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  now 
cx)mplete.  It  was  entirely  his  own.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  assisted  by  Luther  or  any  other,  or  that  he  had  even  seen 
the  German  Reformer,  or  visited  Wittenberg,  as  affirmed  by 
Froude.t  It  was  made  from  the  original  Greek,  of  which 
language  he  had,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge.  At  Cologne  the  work  was 
immediately  put  to  the  press,  in  the  printing  establishment  of 
P.  Quentel.  Three  thousand  copies  were  to  be  issued  in  a 
quarto  form,  with  notes  and  marginal  glosses.  But  unfortunately 
two  of  the  printers  were  addicted  to  both  wine  and  controversy. 
A  wily  priest  called  Cochlaeus  took  advantage  of  their  weakness, 
and  joined  in  their  revels  for  the  purpose  of  worming  out  of 
them  the  secrets  of  the  printing-house.  He  encouraged  the 
discussion  of  theology,  while  he  plied  them  with  wine.  The 
printers  were  Lutherans,  and  advocated  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people.  By  skilful  management 
CochlsBUS  learned  from  them  the  startling  fact  that  an  English 
New  Testament  was  in  the  press.  He  at  once  communicated 
with  the  authorities,  and  after  some  negociation  obtained  an 
order  to  seize  Tyndale,  Roye  bis  assistant,  and  all  their  books 
and  manuscripts.  They  were,  however^  apprised  of  their  dangor 
in  time,  and  hastily  collecting  their  precious  treasures,  they 
entered  a  boat,  and  escaped  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  In  that 
city  Tyndale  was  safe.  Luther  had  been  there  before  him; 
and  Protestantism  had  planted  on  its  battlements  the  banner  of 
freedom.  Cochlaeus  had  meantime  written  to  England,  inform- 
ing the  King,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
that  the  New  Testament  was  being  printed.  He  minutely 
described  the  form  and  character  of  the  book,  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  seizure  at  the  seaports.  A  few  sheets  of  the  quarto  edition 
had  been  struck  oflf  at  Cologne.  But  Tyndale  now,  being  in- 
formed of  what  Cochlacus  had  done,  thought  it  best  to  delay  the 
issue  of  this  quarto  edition,  and  to  publish  another  which  might 
more  easily  escape  notice.     The  first  complete  copy  of  the  New 

*  They  appear  to  have  been  printed  aeparately.    See  Anderson's  '  Anoala,'  i. 
51,  153. 

t  Mr.  Fronde  says  *  Tyndal  saw  Lnther,  and  under  his  immediate  directiaa 
translated  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  while  at  Wittenberg.    Thence  he  retamcd  to» 
Antwerp/  &c.    These  statements  are  not  borne  out  b^  any  sufficient  evidenoe,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  Tyndale*s  own  express  declaration. — ^Tyndale'a  *  Works,'  ed. 
Walter,  i.  p.  xxvi,  j  iii.  147. 
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Testament  in  English  was,  therefore,  printed  at  Worms,  and  not 
at  Antwerp,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Smiles.*  It  appeared 
in  1525,  in  octavo^  without  note  or  comment,  and  was  executed 
in  the   press  of  SchofTer,   son    of  the  Associate  of  Faust   and 
Guttenberg,  the  inventors  of  printing.     The  title-page  did  not 
give  the   name   of  either   translator  or   printer,   and  with   the 
exception  of  a  brief  epistle  *  To  the  Reder '  at  the  end,   the 
book  contained  nothing  but  the  sacred  text     Three  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  printed  ;  and  these  were  immediately  followed 
by  an  eoual  number  of  the  quarto  edition,  with  marginal  glosses 
and  a  Preface.     They  were  all  sent  to  the  coast  and  shipped 
to  England ;    but   the   news   had  gone   before.      The   Romish 
hierarchy  condemned   the   book,  and  all    in   whose    possession 
it  should  be  found.     Not   content  with  this,  active  emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  various  towns  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Holland,  to  search  out  and  buy  up  copies.     These 
were  collected  and  burned  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  and 
Ui  clergy,  before  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Sunday, 
Felmiary  11,  1526. t     So  successful  was  the  work  of  destruction 
that,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  quarto  edition  only  a  fragment 
is  known  to  exist.      It  is  in  the  Grenville  Collection   of  the 
British  Museum.    Of  the  octavo  edition  there  are  but  two  copies 
known,  both   imperfect;   one  in  the   Baptist  College,  Bristol, 
complete   with   die   exception   of  the   title-page;  the  other   in 
the  Library  of  St.  Paul's,  London.     The  former  was  reprinted  in 
1836,  with  a  valuable  Memoir  of  Tyndale,  by  G.  OfTor.     It  is  a 
literal  copy  of  the  original,  and  has  fac-similes  of  the  wood-cuts 
and  ornaments.     The  epistle  '  To  the  Reder '  is  appended,  and  is 
Toy  interesting.    After  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
of  the  mdeness  of  a  first  attempt  at  translation,  Tyndale  says  : — 
'Count  it  as  a  thynge  not  havynge  his  full  shape,  but  as  it  were 
borne  afore  Jiys   tyme,  even  as  a  thyng  begunne   rather  than 
fynnesshed.'     Between  1525  and  1530  six  editions  of  Tyndale's 
New  Testament  were  printed,  three  of  them  at  Antwerp  being 
tarreptitions,  and  containing  many  errors.     It  is  probable  that 
the  six  editions  included  not  less  than  18,000  copies ;  yet  the 
demand  was   so   great  that   they  were   all  readily  sold.      The 
Ei^lish  hierarchy  were  furious.     They  used  all  the  means  in 
fhgar  power,  by  seizure  and  purchase,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  books.     Tunstall,   Bishop  of  London,  when  on  his  way  to 
Cambray  in  1529,  passed  through  Antwerp.    There  he  arrai^ged 

•  Froiide,  *  Hi»t  of  England/  ii.  31 ;    Smiles,  *  The  Hugnenota.'  p.  15.    The 
cadence  for  the  fiiets  stated  above  may  be  seen  in  T]mdale'8  *  Works/ i.  pp.  xxvi.- 
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with  a  Loudon  merchant,  called  Packington,  to  buy  up  Tyndale*s 
Testaments,  at  whatever  cost,  that  he  might  bum  them  at  Paul's 
Cross.  This  was  done.  But  Packington  was  obliged  to  pay 
large  prices  and  ready  money.  Tyndale,  before  harassed  with 
debt,  contracted  in  a  noble  enterprise,  now  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  little  fortune.  He  paid  his  debts,  revised  his 
translation,  and  in  due  time  issued  a  far  larger  and  more  accurate 
edition.* 

Having  completed  the  New  Testament,  Tyndale  began  to 
translate  the  Old.  The  Book  of  Genesis  was  ^emprented  at 
MarlboroWy  in  the  land  of  Hesse,  by  me^  Hans  Lufty  on  17th 
January,  1530.t  It  was  soon  followed  by  Deuteronomy,  Exodus,. 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  each  published  separately,  and  having 
a  distinct  Prologue.  Genesis  and  Numbers  are  in  black  letter  ;  the 
others  in  Roman  letter.]:  In  the  following  year  the  whole  Pentateuch 
was  published  with  a  general  preface.  Tliu  was  the  first  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  translated  into  English  out  of  the  Original 
Hebrew.  Tyndale  appears  to  have  been  its  sole  author,  for 
though  he  may  have  met  both  Frith  and  Coverdale  at  Hamburg, 
while  engaged  in  his  work,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having 
given,  him  any  assistance.  Besides,  in  the  assembly  convened  at 
London  by  Bishop  Warham  on  May  24th,  1530,  the  Tendons 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  there  condemned,  are 
distinctly  said  to  be  Tyndale*8.§  After  an  inter^'al  of  three 
years,  Tyndale  printed  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  reprinted  in  fac  simile  in  1863  by 
Mr.  Fry. 

The  fierce  hostility  of  the  King  and  clergy  of  England,  and 
the  public  burning  of  so  many  of  Tyndale's  books  in  May,  1530, 
appear  to  have  checked  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures.  No  new 
edition  was  published  between  the  years  1530  and  1534.  Bat 
Tyndale  was  not  idle.  His  whole  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old.  In  Aug^t,  1534^ 
an  edition  of  his  New  Testament  was  published  in  Holland, 
edited  by  George  Joye,  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  who  made  serious  changes  in  the  text,  and  intro* 
duced  errors  and  corruptions  from  the  Latin.  ||  Joye's  edition 
gave  great  dissatisfaction   to  Tyndale.     But   in  November  of 

*  Anderson's '  Annals,'  i.  p.  214. 

t  '  Bibliothec.  GrenTil.,*  ii. ;  TVndale's  « Worlis,'  ed.  Watton,  L  p.  xL 

%  One  perfect  copy  is  in  the  Grenyille  library,  and  there  are  besides  tmml 
fragments,  one  being  in  the  Bodleian. 

§  Collier,  It.  140  ;  Anderson,  i.  257. 

11  The  book  is  now  Tery  rare.  A  perfect  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  eolketioa^ 
British  Museom. 
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the  same  year  he  issued  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  own,, 
with  short  marginal  notes  and  Prologues  to  the  several  books, 
chiefly  compiled  from  those  of  Luther.*     It  is  the  first  edition 
containing    the    name    of   the    translator.      In    the   preface    he 
says,  'Here  thou  hast  the   New  Testament  or  Covenant  made 
wyth  us  of  God  in  Christes  bloude.       Which  I  have  looked 
over  agayne  (now  at  the  last)  with  all  dylygence,  and  compared 
it  onto  the  Greke,  and  have  weded  oute  of  it  many  fautes,  which 
lacke  of  helpe  at  the  begynninge  and  oversyght  did  soue  therein/ 
Every  chapter  bears  testimony  to  Tyndale*s  industry,  and  con- 
scientioas  desire  to  produce  a  perfect  translation.     He  not  only 
re-examined  the  Greek  text  with  critical  minuteness,  but  he 
manifestly   consulted    the    German    of    Luther,    and   Latin   of 
Erasmus,  on  all  doubtful  passages.     He  also  improved  the  style 
of  the  English,  making  it  in  many  places  more  vigorous  and 
idiomatical.      His    marginal    notes    are    brief,    but    terse    and 
thooghtful ;  never  failing  to  elucidate  the  word  or  phrase  com- 
mented on.     In  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  this  volume 
contained  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  read  in  the  Church  on  certain  days,  'after  the 
use  of  Salisbury.'     These  embrace  a  few  verses  from  each  of 
foarteen   canonical,   and   three  Apocryphal  books;   they   were 
evidently  translated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and 
are  chajracterised   by   all    the  vigour   and    critical    acumen   of 
Tyndale.      A   copy   of  this   edition,   printed   on  vellum,   and 
nplendidly  illuminated  and  bound,  was  presented  by  Tyndale  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  the  protection 
she  afforded  one  of  his  persecuted  friends.f 

In  November,  1534,  Tyndale's  revised  New  Testament  waa 
printed  at  Antwerp;  and  in  the  same  month  he  was  basely 
beCimyed  by  a  man  named  Phillips,  who  had  been  specially 
sent  to  Antwerp  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  of  England  and 
his  Popish  council.  Tyndale  was  dragged  away  to  the  castle 
of  Vilvoord,  near  Brussels,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for 
two  years.  He  appears  to  have  employed  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  the  work  of  translation  and  revision.  In  1535,  a 
new  edition  of  his  Testament,  the  last  revised  by  himself,  was 
poblished  at  Antwerp.  It  was  without  note  or  comment,  but 
the  text  exhibits  many  important  changes  and  emendations. 
*  Sometimes  the  changes  are  made  to  secure  a  closer  accordance 

^  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  '  Marten  Emperowr/  in  12mo.,  with  the  follow- 
iw  title— *  The  newe  Testament  dylygently  corrected  and  compared  with  the 
Gnfctt  by  WiUyam  Tindale.' 
t  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Musenm,  and  bean  the  simple  legend 
Segina  Anglix.  It  is  the  edition  of  1534,  which  is  printed  with  such  care 
in  Uagster's  *  English  Uezapla.* 
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with  the  Greek,  sometimes  to  gain  a  more  vigorous  or  a  more 
idiomatic  rendering;  sometimes  to  preserve  a  just  uniformity; 
sometimes  to  introduce  a  new  interpretation.  The  very  minute* 
ness  of  the  changes  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  diligence  with 
which  Tyndale  still  laboured  at  his  appointed  work.  Nothing 
seemed  trifling  to  him,  we  may  believe,  if  only  he  could  better 
seize  or  convey  to  others  the  meaning  of  one  fragment  of  Scrip- 
ture/* Tyndale's  work  was  finished,  and  his  noble  life  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1536, 
he  was  executed  in  the  town  of  Vilvoord.  His  last  words  were 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  lived,  and  for  which  he  died. 
Standing  beside  the  stake,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  prayed — 
*  Lord  Jesus,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England  I ' 

Tyndale's  translation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  basis  of  our 
English  Bible.  '  In  it,'  says  Westcott,  ^  the  general  character 
and  mould  of  our  whole  version  was  definitely  fixed.  The 
labours  of  the  next  seventy-five  years  were  devoted  to  improving 
it  in  detail.'  Any  one  can  now  see  this  for  himself  by  a  glance 
at  the  '  English  Hexapla.'  Tyndale's  sole  object  manifestly  was 
to  place  the  English  reader  in  direct  contact  with  the  sacred 
writers.  He  had  no  party  purpose  to  serve,  for  he  belonged  to 
no  party.  He  was  a  student  of  God's  Word,  and  not  of  the 
schools  of  human  philosphy  or  ecclesiastical  theology.  He  used 
all  means  of  gaining  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  that  he  might  be  able  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  of 
Revelation.  He  studied  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Hebrew  under  the  Jewish  Rabbins  of  Germany  ;  and  he  studied 
with  such  success,  that  his  scholarship  was  lauded  even  by  \m 
bitterest  enemies.  Spalatin  thus  wrote  of  him  in  1526 :  '  Six 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  Testament  have  been  printed  at 
Worms.     It  was  translated  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  so  com- 

filete  a  master  of  seven  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
talian,  Spanish,  English,  French,  that  you  would  fancy  that 
whichsoever  one  he  spoke  in  was  his  mother  tongue.'f  He  was 
entirely  free  from  prejudice.  He  cast  aside  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  glosses  and  dogmas  that  had,  during  later  ages, 
become  incrusted  upon  the  words  of  Scripture.  He  employed 
a  vigorous  and  graceful  Saxon  style  and  idiom.  He  adopted  the 
language  of  the  English  people — that  noble  language  which 
Shakspeare  has  placed  on  a  level  with  the  choicest  literature  of' 
Greece  and  Rome.  Throughout  his  whole  translations  there  is 
the  stamp  of  truthfulness.  No  word  is  selected  to  please  the 
ear  of  royalty,  to  advance  the  cause  of  party,  or  to  favour  a 

*  Wettcott;  *  History  of  English  Bible/  p.  190.  f  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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puticular  dogma.  With  perfect  sincerity  and  truth,  Tyndale 
was  able  to  say,  '  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  never  altered  one 
syllable  of  God's  Word  against  my  conscience.' 

Before  his  imprisonment,  Tyndale  had  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  a  man  of  kindred  spirit — John  Rogers, 
the  Reformer  and  martyr.     Rogers  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  classical  scholarship.     Having 
taken  orders,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  company  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  at  Antwerp.     There  he  met  Tyndale,  was  con- 
meed  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  became  an  ardent  student  of 
Scripture.     He  appears   to  have  assisted  Tyndale  in  the  work 
of  revising  his  translation  for  the  press,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Old  Testament     The  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was,  as 
has  been  shown,  published  in  1530 ;   that  of  Jonah  appeared 
three  years  later ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  Tyndale,  before  his 
death,  had  completed  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.     After  his  death, 
Rogers  determined  to  prosecute  the  noble  work,  and  publish 
a  complete   English   Bible.      His   name,    however,   had   been 
associated  with   Tyndale's,  and  would   therefore  naturally  be 
displeaising   to   that   section  of  the   English   people  who  had 
persecuted   Tyndale;    he    consequently    published    under   the 
feigoed  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,     This  fact,  affirmed  by  Foxe, 
has  been  questioned ;  and  it  may  be  that  Thomas  Matthew  was 
a  real  person,  an  assistant  of  Rogers.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
English  Bible  was  put  to  press.     It  was  made  up  of  Tyndale's 
published   Pentateuch    and    New  Testament,    Tyndale's  new 
translation  of  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles,  and  Coverdale's  version  of 
die  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament     It  does  not  appear 
that  Refers  attempted   more   than  a  cursory  revision   of  the 
translations  already  in  his  hands.     He  adopted  Tyndale's  latest 
oonected  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1535. 
His  object  was,  as  stated  by  Westcott,  ^to  present  the  earlier 
texts  in  a  combined  form,  which  might  furnish  the  common  basis 
of  later  revisions.'*     When  the  printing  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Issiah  funds  failed.     Application  was  then  made  to  Richard 
Giafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  merchants  in  London,  after- 
waida  celebrated   as   printers.      They   supplied   the-  necessary 
nooej,   and    the    book   was    completed.      Through    Grafton's 
inflnmce  with  Cranmer  and  Crum well,. the  King's  licence  was 
obtained ;  and  in  1537,  not  quite  a  year  after  Tyndale^s  martyr- 
doBip  a  complete  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  freely  dis- 

•  Westcott,  p.  231, 
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tributed  in  this  country  bj  Rojal  authority.  Tjndale*g  last 
prayer  was  answered. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  our  Authorized  Version,  is  as  follows: — ^The  Byhle^  wkieh  is 
'OU  tlie  Holy  Script  are.  In  whych  are  cantayned  the  Olde  andNeice 
Testament  truely  and  purely  translated  into  Englysh.  By  Thomas 
Matthew.  1537.  Set  forth  with  the  Kinges  most  gracyoos 
licece.'  It  is  a  large  folio,  in  German  type,  and  was  printed 
probably  either  at  Marburg  or  Hamburg.  At  the  beginning 
of  Isaiah,  where  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  took  it  up,  there  is  a 
new  title,  ^  Tlie  Prophetes  in  Englishe ; '  and  on  the  next  page 
is  a  large  wood-cut,  with  the  initials  R.  G.  at  the  top,  and 
E.  W.  at  the  bottom,  indicating  the  sources  from  which  the 
funds  came  for  the  printing.  The  Dedication  to  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Jane  is  subscribed  with  the  initials  T.  M. ;  but  a 
Preface,  entitled  *  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  gathered  out  of  the  Bible,'  is  subscribed  J.  R. ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  very  large  charactersy  are 
>the  well-known  initials,  W.  T. 

Two  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  Matthew's  Bible, 
and  one  year  before  Tyndale's  martyrdom,  an  English  version, 
bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  was  printed  at  Zurich, 
and  distributed  in  this  country.  It  was  Uie  first  complete 
English  Bible  ever  printed.  But  the  translation  was  not 
original.  Coverdale  was  not  qualified  for  such  a  task;  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  limited.  He  states, 
with  great  simplicity  and  commendable  honesty  in  his  Dedica- 
:tion  to  the  King :  '  I  have  faithfully  translated  this  out  of  five 
sundry  interpreters.'  These  were  probably — 1.  The  German  of 
Luther ;  2.  The  Swiss-German  of  Leo  Juda,  published  at 
Zurich,  1525-29 ;  3.  The  Latin  of  Sanctes  Pagninus ;  4.  The 
Vulgate ;  5.  The  English  Pentateuch,  Book  of  Jonah,  and  New 
Testament  of  Tyndale.  One  characteristic  of  Coverdale's,  as 
compared  with  Tyndale's  translation  is,  that  it  manifests  a 
strong  sympathy  for  ecclesiastical  terms,  which  it  embodies 
freely  from  the  Vulgate,  such  as  *  penance,'  *  priest,'  *  church,' 
^confess,'  &.c.  Another  characteristic  is,  that  smoothness  and 
rhythm  of  language  are  studied  more  than  exact  literality  in 
rendering.  Some  of  his  phrases,  however,  are  very  happy.  Cover- 
dale  followed  Tyndale's  version  closely  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
New  Testament,  and  any  changes  he  introduced  are  taken  either 
from  the  German  or  Vulgate.  In  his  version  of  the  prophetical 
books,  as  he  had  no  English  guide,  he  translated  almost  ver^ 
batim  from  the  Swiss-German  Bible.     The  title   of  the  book 
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states  the  plain  truth  ;  it  is  as  follows : — '  Biblia.  The  Bible^ 
that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament 
faithfullj  and  truly  translated  out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn  in 
to  Eoglishe/  1535.  It  has  been  stated  already  that  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  the  Old  Testament  books  from  Ezra  to  Malachi  were 
taken  wholly  from  Coverdale,  and  in  this  way  Coverdale's 
TersioQ  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  formation  of  the  text 
of  our  present  English  Bible.  In  it,  too,  various  renderings  of 
difficult  words  and  phrases  are  placed  on  the  margin,  and  here  we 
leethe  origin  of  mat  system  of  marginal  readings  or  glosses, 
which  has  been  so  judiciously  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version. 

Coverdale's  Bible  was  freely  admitted  into  England.     It  was 
floated  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  unquestionably  sanctioned 
4ukI  patronized  by  Crumwell  and  Cranmer,  who  became  Arch- 
iishop  of  Canterbury  in  1533 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
Teceived  any  formal  royal  licence.     At  a  meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  held  December  19th,  1534, 
It  ms  agreed  to  request  the  King  to  decree  that  a  translation  of 
ihs  Serijdures  into  English  should  be  made.*     Intelligence  of  this 
wu  conveyed  to  Coverdale,  and  probably  encouragement  and 
aid  were  given  him  by  Cranmer  to  prosecute  the  work  of  trans- 
lation.    After  the  Bible  appeared  and  began  to  be  circulated  in 
England,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  print  a  new  title-page  and 
prologue,  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people.     The  new 
title-page  was  not  to  honest  as  the  original  one,  for  it  made  no 
mention  of  the  sources  of  the  version,  and  merely  said  *  faithfully 
tramlated  into  English^     In  1536  an  injunction  was  issued  by 
Cmmwell  to  the  effect — '  That  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  charch  within  this  realm,  shall  on  this  side  of  the  feast 
it  St  Peter  ad  vincula  (Aug.  1)  next  coming,  provide  a  book 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  Latin,  and  also  in  English^  and  lay  the  same 
ta  the  quire  for  every  man  that  will  to  look  and  read  therein.^  t 
Onrerdale's  was  the  only  English  Bible  then  extant,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  authorized  version.     In 
1536  a  new  and  revised  edition  was  issued,  '  Imprynted  in  South- 
wniM  for  James  Nycolson^   and   was   the  first  English   Bible 
frintod  in  England  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page  are  these  im- 
jportmt  words, — '  Set  forth  with  the  King's  most  gracious  licence.' 
Thoogh  this  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  England,  it  was  not 
ibm  first  sacred  volume.     Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  printed 
ill  London  by  Berthelet  in  15364 

*  Slrjpe^fl  *  Memorials  of  Cranmer/  i.  35. 

f  FoKe,  ▼.  p.  167 ;  Anderson,  i.  509. 

X  A  oofij  ox  this  rare  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian.    Anderson,  L  549. 
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The  autborlties  in  England  were  not  satisfied  with  either 
CoverdaIe*8  or  Tyndale's  version,  both  of  which  were  in  circa- 
lation  in  1537 ;  consequently  Crumwell  and  others  resolved  to* 
have  a  new  English  translation  prepared.  Considerable  obscu- 
rity exists  both  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  prepared,  and 
the  parties  who  originally  planned,  and  aided  in  carrying  out 
the  work.  Some  say  Rogers  bore  a  leading  part  in  it.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Coverdale  was  selected  as  editor,  and 
Grafton  as  printer  ;  and  that  it  was  commenced  at  the  close  of 
1537  or  early  in  1538.  Matthew's  Bible  was  adopted  as  the* 
basis  ;  but  the  whole  text  was  carefully,  though,  as  will  be  shown,, 
not  very  judiciously,  revised  and  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Coverdale  states  in  letters  to  Crumwell  how  the 
work  of  revision  was  conducted: — *We  follow,'  he  says,  *not 
only  a  standing  text  of  the  Hebrews,  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek ;  but  we  set  also  in  a  private  table 
the  diversity  of  readings  of  all  texts,  with  such  annotations  in 
another  table  as  shall  doubtless  delucidate  {sic)  and  clear  the 
same.'  Coverdale  may  at  this  time  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  Oriental  languages,  or  he  may  have  had  learned  assistants  ; 
but  even  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  he  might  have  effec- 
tively carried  out  his  plan,  for  he  had  in  his  hands  the  ^  Complu* 
tensian  Polyglott,'  wnich  contains  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  and  he  had  also  the  very  accurate  and  literal 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Sebastian  Munster,  which  was 
published  at  Basle  in  1534-5.  The  corrections  made  in  Tyn* 
dale's  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  are  chiefly  after  Munster ; 
but  some  are  from  the  Vulgate.  In  the  New  Testament  Tyndale's 
version  is  considerably  modified,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  closer 
conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version.  *  An  analysis  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John  may  furnish  a  type  of  its 
general  character.  As  nearly  as  I  can  reckon  there  are  seventy- 
one  differences  between  Tyndale's  text  (1534)  and  that  of  the 
Great  Bible  ;  of  these  forty-three  come  directly  from  Coverdale'& 
earlier  revision  (and  in  a  great  measure  indirectly  from  the 
Latin) :  seventeen  from  the  Vulgate,  where  Coverdale  before  had 
not  followed  it ;  the  remaining  eleven  variations  are  from  other 
sources.'*  A  large  number  of  words  and  short  phraseS|  like 
glosses,  have  been  introduced  into  the  text,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  which  have  no  equivalents  in  the 
original. t    Some  erroneous  renderings  also  were  adopted  from  the 

♦  Weitcott,  p.  257. 

t  AmoDff  the  moit  remarkable  is  1  Tim.  !▼.  13,  where  the  fbllowinc  words  ar% 
interpolated  *  by  the  auctoryie  ofpredhode  i  other  ezamplei  mar  be  ieenln  I  J<^  i, 
4 ;  ii.  23  ;  iii.  1 ;  t.  9  ;  Matt.  xxTi.  53 ;  zxvii.  8  :  Luke  xxit.  36 ;  Acts  tr.  34» 
41  ;  Rom.  L  32 ;  James  t.  3 ;  2  Peter  i.  10 ;  ii.  4,  &c.  ^_ 
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«ame  source,  one  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  unfortunately 
retained  in  our  Authorized  Version.  It  is  in  St.  John  x.  16,  which 
Tyndale  translates  thus — *  And  other  shepe  I  have  which  are  not  of 
this/oWe.  Them  also  must  I  bringe,  that  they  maye  heare  my 
▼oyce,  and  that  ther  maye  be  onejhcke  and  one  shepeherde,^  In  the 
new  Bible  this  was  rendered,  *  And  other  shepe  I  have,  which  are 
Aotof  thisyb/(/.  Them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hearc 
tay  voyce,  and  ther  shall  be  one  folde  and  one  shepe/ierde,*  The 
"force  of  the  passage  is  here  lost  by  confounding  the  Greek 
words  auXi7,  *  a  fold,'  and  Troifivr)^  *  a  flock  ; '  both  are  rendered 
*foId,'  though  Tyndale  was  right  in  his  translation.  The 
TCviser  followed  the  Vulgate,  which  has  ovile  in  both  places. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  appears  to  have  been  revised  with  more 

care  and  success  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.     This  did 

not  result  so  much   from  a  stricter  adhesion  to  the  Hebrew  text, 

as  from  a  careful  study  of  Luther's  version  and  the  German- 

Snriss.     Both  of  these  versions  are  distinguished  by  a  regard  to 

the  spirit  more  than  to  the  mere  letter  and  idiom  of  the  original. 

Their  langxiage  is  smooth,  flowing,   and   therefore  often   para- 

]du:astic.     So  also  is  the  English  version ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for 

this  reason,  better  adapted  for    chanting,   and    for  the  public 

terrices  of  the   Church    than  any  version    which  has  hitherto 

appeltred.     The  Psalter,  as  originally  published  in  this  Bible, 

is  still  retained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  begun  in  Paris  by  royal  licence ; 
bot  before  it  was  quite  completed  the  licence  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  sheets  seized  and  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the 
Jesuits.*  Many  were  actually  burnt ;  but  a  considerable  number 
were  sold,  as  Foxe  informs  us,  *  to  a  haberdasher  to  lap  caps  in.' 
These  were  afterwards  rebought  by  Grafton,  and  in  the  end  im- 
ported to  England.  Before  the  seizure  some  copies  appear  to 
hare  been  sent  to  Crumwell  through  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
then  Ambassador  at  Paris;  and  after  much  ^trouble  Grafton 
«iioceeded  in  bringing  over  the  workmen,  presses,  type,  and 
paper  to  London,  where  The  Great  Bible  was  published  in 
April,  1539.t  As  first  issued,  there  was  no  Prologue;  but 
9ome  copies  have  been  found,  which  contain  a  Prologue 
written  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  November,  1539.  The 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  copies  printed  and 
eompleted  in  London,  in  April,  were  issued  at  once,  before  the 

♦  This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  December,  1538. 

t  Its  title  is  as  follows :— *  The  Byhle  in  Englyshe,  that  ig  to  aaye  the  eoJiUrU  of 
mBfheMff  Scripture,  both  of%^  olde  and  newe  testament^  tndy  traruiated  after  (he 
of  ike  Hebreue  and  Greke  textet,  by  y*  dylygetU  itudye  of  dyverte  exceOerU 
es^pert  in  (he  fonayde  Umge$J 

Prologue 
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Prologue  was  written ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  recovery  of  the 
sheets  saved  from  the  flames  in  Paris,  they  also  were  completed 
in  London,  a  Prologue  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  Archbishop^ 
and  then  they  were  published  and  circulated.  The  Prologue  is 
important,  as  containing  some  historical  references  to  the  early 
circulation  of  the  English  Bible,  a  defence  of  the  policy  of 
printing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  a  strong  recommendation  to  every  man  to  read  for 
himself  at  home  ;  ^  for,'  says  Cranmer,  *  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  sa 
ordered  and  attempered  the  Scriptures,  that  in  them  as  well  pub* 
licans.  fishers,  and  shepherds  may  find  their  edification,  as  great 
doctors  their  erudition.'  A  second  edition,  printed  in  London, 
appeared  in  April,  1540,  and  on  its  title-page  mention  is  made- 
of  Cranmer's  Prologue ;  a  third  edition  was  published  in  July,, 
and  a  fourth  in  November  of  the  same  year.* 

The  demand  for  the  Bible  among  the  English  people  at  this- 
period  was  so  g^at  that  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  supply 
it  Edition  after  edition  issued  from  the  press.  The  following 
facts  will  g^ve  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Scriptures^ 
were  circulated.  In  1534,  five  editions  of  the  English  New 
Testament  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  one  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  Marburg.  In  1535,  there  were  four  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1536,  ten  editions* 
of  the  New  Testament  and  one  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1537, 
two  editions  of  the  Bible.  In  1538,  seven  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  In  1539,  four  of  the  New  Testament,  and  four  of 
the  Bible.  In  1540,  four  of  the  Bible,  and  three  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  most  of  the  editions  the  copies  were  large  and 
expensive,  and  yet  they  were  bought  up  and  read  with  extraor- 
dinary avidity.  From  the  time  of  the  printing  of  Tyndale'ft 
New  Testament  in  1525  till  1542,  no  less  than  Mtrfy-nine  edition* 
of  the  New  Testament  and  fourteen  of  the  whole  Bible  were 
issued.  The  effect  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  won- 
derful. People  of  every  age,  rank,  and  class  seemed  animated 
by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  read  or  hear  the  Word  of  God. 
Those  who  had  the  means  bought  it ;  those  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  read  in  public  had  crowds  of  eager  listeners  always 
round  them.  Boys  and  old  men,  girls  and  matrons,  flocked  to 
the  churches,  where  ponderous  Bibles,  chained  to  the  masnTe 
pillars,  lay  open  upon  stands  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Bisliop 
Bonner,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  active  of  Queen  Mary's 
secuting  agents,  set  up  six  large  Bibles  in  St  Paul's.     A 


*  This  Bible  is  lometimef  called  CramneiM,  either  because  he  wrote  the  Pi^ 
logue.  or  because  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme ;  It  li  also  cdUedt 
ihnn  Its  nse,  Tha  Ottai  BibU. 
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more  remarkable  example  of  prelatical  inconsistency  occurred  in 
the  same  year.  Bishop  Tunstall,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  bonfire  of  Tyndale's  Testaments  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  was  ordered  by  the  King,  in  1540,  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  very  book  he  had  helped  to  burn.  He  did  so.  It 
was  completed  in  November,  and  has  on  the  title-page  these 
words : — *  The  Byble  in  Englishe  ...  to  be  frequented  and 
tued  in  every  Church  in  this  sayd  realme  .  •  .  Oversene  and 
perused  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  fathers  in  God  Cuthbert  (Tunstall) 
BjBshop  of  Duresme,'  &c. 

In  1542,  however,  a  change  took  place.     The  papal  party  had^ 
for  a  time  been  gaining  influence  in  the  country,  and  their  rule 
oov  became  paramount     Tyndale's  Bible  was  proscribed  ;  and 
00  person,  unless  of  noble  or  gentle  birth,  was  permitted  to  read 
the  Scriptures  under  pain  of  imprisonment     On  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  the  reforming  party  again  rose  to  power. 
His  successor!  Edward,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
oor  country.     He  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  carried  before  him  at 
Ills  cormiation,  uttering  as  he  did  so  these  remarkable  words : — 
'That  book  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred  before 
these  swords.     Without  that  sword  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do- 
nothing,  we  have  no  power ;  from  that  we  are  what  we  are  this 
iajj    During  his  short  reign  of  six  years,  no  less  than  thirty-five 
edidoDS  of  the  New  Testament  and  fifteen  of  the  entire  Bible 
were  pablished.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  sterling - 
qiialities    of  Tyndale's  version    now  recommended    it  to  the 
English  people.     It  was  far  more  popular  than  any  of  the  others,. 
as  proved  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  tnirty-five  editions  of  the  New^ 
Testament  printed,  twenty^five  were  Tyndale's. 

Mary  ascended  the  throne  in  1553,  and  reigned  five  years.. 
Dnring  that  period  neither  Bible  nor  Testament  was  printed  in. 
Kaglsnd.  Rogers,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  otners,  wha 
had  so  largely  assisted  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  English 
f&iqA»  in  their  own  tongue,  were  burnt  at  the  stake ;  and  some  of 
die  noblest  of  England's  worthies  were  driven  from  their  native- 
coantirj,  and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Geneva.  In  that  city,. 
where  Uie  profound  Biblical  scholarship,  impassioned  eloquence,. 
Sttd  avtracffdinary  sagacity  of  John  Calvin  had  effected  a  refer- 
in  both  Church  and  State,  the  minds  of  the  English  exiles 
tamed  \o  the  necessity  of  an  improved  translation  of  the 
~  Scriptures.  None  of  those  hitherto  publbhed  satisfied 
entire)  scholars.  The  *  Great  Bible'  was  even  less  satisfactory 
dHua  that  of  Tyndale,  and  the  interpolations  introduced  into  it 
bem  4ia  Ynlg^te  tended  in  many  cases  seriously  to  mislead  the 
iaqnim  after  truth.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to  prepare  an^  issne 

.    a  new 
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a  new  translation.  Geneva  was  at  that  period  a  place  singularly 
adapted  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such  a  work.  It 
was  the  centre  of  Biblical  learning.  Calvin  and  Beza,  with 
others,  were  engaged  in  a  critical  revision  of  01ivetan*s  French 
rersion ;  a  revised  Italian  version  was  also  in  preparation  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Gallars  and  Beza.  Robert  Stephen,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Paris  both  as  a  profound 
scholar  and  careful  editor,  was  then  an  exile  in  Geneva,  where, 
in  1551,  he  published  his  famous  Greek  Testament  side  by  side 
with  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  of  Erasmus.  Before  leaving 
Paris  he  had  printed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  one 
of  which  was  attached  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi  on  the  Minor 
Prophets.  Other  important  aids  were  accessible  to  the  Genevan 
exiles.  Leo  Juda's  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
completed  by  Bibliander  and  Pellican,  and  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1543 ;  a  revised  edition  of  Erasmus'  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  added  to  it  in  1544.  Beza's  Latin  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  1556,  and  excelled  all  its  prede- 
cessors. Castalio's  Latin  version  was  published  at  Basle  in 
1551,  and  his  French  version  four  years  later.  It  was,  therefore, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible  was  undertaken  at  Geneva. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  revised,  apparently  under  the 
sole  charge   of  William  Whittingham,  Calvin's  brother-in-law. 
Whittingham  was  a  scion  of  a  noble  English  family,  and  was 
bom  at  Holmeside  Hall,  near  Durham,  in  1524.     He  was  edu- 
cated   at  Oxford,    and  travelled  extensively   on  the  Continent, 
visiting  many  of  the  great  seats  of  learning.     On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  soon  afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  in  Geneva.    He  was  an  accurate  scholar ;  he  had  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  style  and  phrase* 
ology  best  adapted  to  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text 
In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  the  English  text  *  was  diligently 
revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek  exemplars  and  conference 
of  translations  in   other   tongues.'     This    sentence    accurately 
describes  the  character  of  his  work.  It  was  not  a  new  translation. 
Tynd ale's  version  was  his  basis.     Stephen's  recently-published 
Greek  Testament  was  the  original  text  used,  and  none  equal  to 
it  had  yet  appeared.     The  Latin  translation  of  Beza  was  the 
chief  source,  or  at  least  suggester,   of  his   emendations.     He 
exercised  an  independent  judgment  on  each  word  and  passage, 
though  in  the  first  instance  his  attention  appears  to  have  been 
called  to  defects  by  the  readings  of  Beza  or  Castalio.     Indeed,  in 
a  few  cases,  Beza's  rendering  was  followed  in  preference  to  that 
of  Tyndale,  though  the  latter  was  right ;  thus,  in  Luke  ii  82, 

Tjndale 
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Tpdale  reads  *  their/  the  Genevan  '  her ' ;  in  Gal.  iv.  17,  Tyndale 
r^ds  'you,'  the  Genevan  *us.'  Still  Whittingham's  revision 
was  thorough,  and  on  the  whole  judicious.  He  kept  very  closely 
to  the  Greek,  and  yet  expressed  the  sense,  for  the  most  part,  in 
terse  and  idiomatic  English.  The  New  Testament  was  published 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1557,  in  duodecimo,  with  a  prologue  by 
John  Calvin  ;  and  the  expense  was  defrayed  mainly  by  John 
Bodley,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  It 
was  die  first  Testament  in  which  the  text  was  divided  into 
separated  verses.  The  verses,  which  had  originated  with  Robert 
Stephen  a  few  years  previously,  had  only  been  marked  on  the 
margin  of  his  Greek  Testament  of  1551.  Another  important 
innovation  may  be  noted  ;  words  which  had  no  equivalents  in  the 
original,  but  which  were  added  to  complete  the  sense,  were 
printed  in  italics.  Brief  explanatory  notes  were  placed  upon  the 
margin,  and  contributed  much  to  make  the  work  popular  among 
the  masses  of  the  English  people.  Regarding  the  notes,  the 
writer  says  he  '  omitted  nothing  unexpounded  whereby  he  that  is 
anything  exercised  in  the  Scriptures  of  God  might  justly  com- 
plain of  hardness.'  The  notes  have  in  many  cases  a  strong 
iloctrinal  bias. 

The   revision  of  the  Old  Testament   was   commenced   im- 
mediately on  the  publication  of  the  New,  and  went  on  without 
intermission  for  two  years.     The  names  of  the  revisers  are  not 
all  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  addition  to  Whittingham, 
Anthony  Gilby  and  Thomas  Sampson  wrought  at  it,  and  were 
probably  aided    among   others    by  Miles  Coverdale   and  John 
Knox.     The  ^  Great  Bible '  was  adopted  as  the  basis ;  but  its 
text  was  revised  with  very  great  care,  and  brought  into  closer 
conespondence  with  the  Hebrew.     The  revisers  were  manifestly 
men  of  competent  scholarship  and  profound  Biblical  knowledge. 
Thej  took  full  advantage  of  all  external  assistance.     The  Latin 
versioiis  of  Leo  Jada,  Sebastian  Miinster,  and  Sanctes  Pagninus, 
lod  the  French  translation  of  Olivetan  as  revised  by  Calvin, 
weie  constantly   consulted,    and   many   important   emendations 
made  from   them.     In    those    books    originally   translated    by 
Tjadale  (Genesis — 2  Chron.)  the  text   is  not  much  changed  ; 
bat  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  the  changes  are  so 
mtmenms  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  new  translation.  It 
s  modi  more  literal,  and  at  the  same  time  more  forcible,  than 
ili  predecessors.     The  New  Testament  was  again  revised,  evi- 
dndj  by  a  new  hand,  and  the  changes  introduced,  chiefly  from 
Bctty  are  not  improvements.     The  whole  was  completed  and 
pnldiibed  in  one  volume,  quarto,  in  1560,  with  the  following 
wliich  fairly  describes  it : — ^  The  Bible :  t/uit  is,  the  Holy 

Scriptures, 
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Scriptures^  corUefjned  in  the  Olde  and  Nexce  Testament.  Translated 
according  to  the  Ebrue  and  Grehe^  and  conferred  with  tlte  best 
translations  in  divers  langtiages^  with  moste  profitable  annotations 
an  all  the  harde  places^  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance^  as 
may  appeare  in  the  Epistle  to  tlte  Reader.  At  Geneva.  Printed 
by  Rouland  Hall.  M.D.L.X.'  Queen  Mary  died  in  1558,  and 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  To  her  this 
Bible  was  dedicated.* 

The  Genevan  Bible  was  far  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it 
It  is  confessedly  the  best  in  the  English  language,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Its  authors  say,  in  their 
preface : — *  We  may  with  good  conscience  protest  that  we  have 
in  every  point  and  word,  according  to  the  measure  of  that  know- 
ledge which  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  give  us,  faithfully 
rendered  the  text,  and  in  all  hard  places  most  sincerely  ex- 
pounded the  same.  For  God  is  our  witness  that  we  have  by  all 
means  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  purity  of  the  Word  and 
right  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  edifying  of  the  brethren  in 
faith  and  charity.'  The  Genevan  Bible,  though  never  formally 
sanctioned  for  public  use  in  the  churches,  soon  took  the  place  in 
public  estimation  hitherto  held  byTyndale's,  and  long  continued 
to  be  emphatically  the  Bible  of  the  English  people.  In  this 
respect  it  well  nigh  supplanted  all  others,  and  retained  its  place 
for  eighty  years,  during  which  time  it  passed  through  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  editions.  The  place  of  its  origrin,  the  manner 
in  which  it  rendered  ecclesiastical  terms,  and  the  tenor  of  it* 
annotations,  endeared  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  added  that  it 
was  the  first  English  Bible  printed  in  Roman  type,  all  previoas 
to  it  having  been  in  *  black-letter.'  It  was  also  the  first  which 
had  its  text  divided  into  verses. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  heads  of  the  English 
Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Parker,  began  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  preparing  a  version  of  the  Bible  which 
might  be  authorized  by  the  rulers  of  Church  and^State,  mud 
acceptable  to  all  sects  and  classes  in  the  nation.  None  of  those 
yet  published  had  attained  that  desired  end ;  and  it  began  to  be 
felt  that  even  the  best  of  them  did  not  fully  represent  the 
advances  already  made  in  Biblical  literature.  Parker  xesolved 
at  length  to  divide  the  Bible  into  a  number  of  sections,  and  to 
portion  them  out  for  translation  or  revision  among  a  select  few» 

*  The  ezpenie  of  publioation  was  principally  borne  bj  John  Bodlej,  or,  ss  tbe 
name  is  tometimes  written,  Bodeleigh,  who  obtaiued  from  the  Queen  a  pntent 
giving  him  sole  anthoritj  to  print  this  Bible  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Tilt 
patent  Is  dated  3  Jan«  1560-61.    Anderson  ii.  324. 
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whose   position   in    the  Church,  and    established   character  for 

scholarship,  might  tend  to  give  their  production  weight  with  the- 

public.     Each  man,  on  completing  his  section,  was  to  send  it 

lack  to  the  Archbishop  for  final  revision  and  approval.     So  far 

as  can  now  be  ascertained,  fifteen  men  were  engaged  in  the- 

woA,  of  whom    eight   were   prelates,    namely.  Alley,    Davies, 

Sandys,  Horn,  Grindel,  Parkhurst,  Cox,  and  Guest     From  the- 

fact  that  the  majority  of  the  revisers  were  Bishops  the  version 

was  called  ^The  Bishops'  Bible.'     The  revision  was  begun  in 

1564,  and  the  Bible  was  published  in  1568,  in  a  magnificent 

folio  volume,  printed  by  Richard  Jugge,  with  tlie  simple  title,. 

The  Holie  Bible.     It   was,   no  doubt,   an   improvement  on 

*  The  Great  Bible,'  for  it  omitted  most  of  the  interpolations  from 

the  Vulgate,  and  to  some  extent  amended  the  text,  adopting  the 

best  renderings  of  the  Genevan,  and  giving  a  number  of  new  and 

happy  translations  from  the  Greek,  in  the  New  Testament     But 

on  the  whole  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  disappointed  the 

expectations  of  the  learned.     The   scholarship  of  the   editors 

ippeuB  to  have  been  defective,  especially  in  Hebrew ;  and  the 

plan  followed  by  Bishop  Guest   in  regard  to  the  Psalter  was- 

calcniated  to  corrupt,  rather  than  amend,  the  version.     He  thus 

explains  it  in  a  letter  to  Parker  : — *  I  have  not  altered  the  trans- 

hdon  bot  where  it  gave  occasion  to  an  error.     Where  in  the 

New  Testament  one  piece  of  a  Psalm  is  reported  I  translate  it  in 

tim  PsahnM  according  to  the  translation  thereof  in  the  New  Testa* 

wtad  ! '    The  pernicious  effect  of  such  an  uncritical  mode  of  pro- 

oedme  may  be  easily  imagined.*    A  new  edition  of  *  The  Bishops*^ 

BiUe,'  appeared  in   1572,  the  New  Testament  portion   being 

inrtlier  revised.     Still  it  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  the 

learned ;  it  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  did 

not  gmin  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  continued  to  prefer  the 

GcneraiL     *  The  Bishops'  Bible,  however,  deserves  the  attentive 

oomideration  of  every  student,  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  our 

Antliaiiaed  Version,  although  the  latter  was  prepared  on  different 

aad  fiff  aoiinder  principles. 

The  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  although  it 
Lad  little  inflaence  upon  the  formation  of  our  English  Bible, 
^*ff«iidf  a  brief  notice  in  a  historical  and  critical  point  of  view.. 
It  was  only  under  strong  pressure  from  without  the  version 
vaa  undertaken  and  issued.  Some  leading  Roman  Catholic 
diTinea  had  charged  the  various  Protestant  versions  with  grievous 
oion  and  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  Divine  Word  ;  thej 
idt  themselves,  therefore,  bound  to  establish  their  charges  bj 


^  See  Wcstoott,  p.  132 ;  Strype's  *  Parker/  i.  41G. 
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producing  a  translation  of  their  own  under  the  infallible  sanction 
and  guidance  of  the  Church.  The  New  Testament  was  first 
undertaken.  The  translation  was  made,  not  from  the  Greek 
original,  but  from  *  the  Authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate.'  Its 
authors  were  certain  English  refugees  at  Rheims,  where  it  was 
published  in  1582.  Its  title  is  as  follows: — 'The  New  Testa- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  translated  faithfully  into  English  out  of  the 
Authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best  corrected  copies  of 
the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke,  and  other  editions 
in  divers  languages :  With  .  .  .  Annotations^  and  other  necessarie 
helpes,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  and  specially 
for  the  disco verie  of  the  corruptions  of  divers  late  translations, 
and  for  the  clearing  of  controveisies  in  religion,  in  these  daies.' 
The  promoters  of  the  version  were  Gregory  Martin,  a  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  and  Cardinal  Allen,  or  Alleyn.  The  latter  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  held 
a  living  in  England,  but,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
retired  to  Louvain,  and  afterwards  to  Douav.  He  was  instra- 
mental  in  founding  seminaries  at  Douay,  Kheims,  and  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Elngland 
with  trained  priests. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  Rhemish  version  that  it  retains  all 
the  corruptions,  errors,  and  interpolations  of  the  Vulgate.     It 
was  not  the  LAtin  text  of  Jerome  which  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lators adopted  as  their  standard,  though  even  that,  in  Jerome's 
own  opinion,  was  imperfect ;  but  it  was  a  text  which,  during  a 
long    course  of  ages,  had  gradually  become    more    and    more 
corrupt,    until    the    Council   of    Trent    was    forced    tacitly   to 
acknowledge  its  defects.     Yet   with   a  strange  disregard  alike 
to  criticism  and  history,  the  translators  say  that  the  Latin  they 
adopt  ''is  not  only  better  than  all  other  Latin  translations,  but 
than  the  Greek  text  itself  in  those  places  where  they  disagree.' 
The  language  of  the  Rhemish  version  is  barbarous,  many  of  its 
words   are    unintelligible    to    ordinary   readers,    and   many  of 
its  renderings  grossly  erroneous.     A  few  examples  will  soffice 
to  establish  these  statements  :  Heb.  xi.  21,  'And  adored  the  top 
of  his  rod  ;'  Rev.  ii.  21,  'And  I  gave  her  time  that  she  might 
do  penance ;'  Rev.  vi.  11, '  And  white  stoles  were  given,  to  eveiy 
one  of  them  one  ;'   Phil.  ii.   7,  '  And  he  exinanited  himself;' 
Gal.  V.   4,    'You   are   evacuated   from  Christ;'    Eph.  tL  12, 
'  Against  the  rectors  of  the  world  of  this  darkness,  against  tha 

?»irituals  of  wickedness  in  the  celestials;'  1  Tim.  tL  20,  *0 
imothee,  keep  the  depositum;'  Heb.  xiii.  16,  17,  'and  bene- 
ficence  and  communication  do  not  forget ;  for  with  such  hostes 
Ood  is  promerited.    Obey  your  Prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them ;' 

Rom. 
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Rom.  yiii.  18,  *  For  I  think  that  the  passions  of  this  time  are  not 

condigne  to  the  glorie  to  come  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us;' 

1  Cor.  V.  7,  *  Purge  the  old  leaven,  that  jou  maj  be  a  new  paste, 

as  jou  are   azjmes.      For  our  Pasche,  Christ,  is   immolated/ 

Wliat  possible  meaning  could  ordinary  readers  extract  from  such 

language?     It  is  only  too  evident  diat  the  version  was  made 

radier  to  cloak  than  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  Scripture.     Many 

tiogle  terms  are  so  rendered  in  the  text,  and  so  interpreted  in 

the  notes,  as  to  pervert  the  plain  sense.     One  great  object  the 

tnnslators  had  in  view  evidently  was,  to  propagate  the  false  and 

pernicious  dogmas  of  Popery,  by  comments  which  have  been 

well  described  as  *  a  mass  of  bigotry,  sophistry  and  unfairness.'  ^ 

In  the  year  1609  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  from 

the  Vulgate,  and  similar  in  character  to  the  Rhemish  translation 

of  the  New,  was  published  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  at  Douay.     An  example  or  two  will  best  show 

in  what  style  the  translation  was  made.     Psalm  Ivii.  10,  ^  Before 

yoor  thorns  did  understand  the  old  briar ;  as  living  so  in  wrath 

he  swalloweth  them.'     Isiah  ix.  6,  ^  For  a  little  child  is  bom  to 

OS  and  a  son  is  given  to  us,  and  principality  is  made  upon  his 

ihoiilder.'     Dan.  ix.  18,  *  For  neither  in  our  justifications  do  wc 

prostrate  prayers  before  thy  face,  but  in  thy  many  commissera- 

tiOQS.'     Even  thoughtful  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  in  some 

CMes  shown  their  disapproval  of  this  crude  and  barbarous  trans- 

htioii,  by  quoting  from  the  Authorized  Version  in  preference. f 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne,  a  conference 
of  the  landing  clergy  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  (in  January, 
1604)  *  for  the  determining  of  things  pretending  to  be  amiss  in 
the  Church;"  and  it  was  there  agreed,  on  the  suggestion 
apparently  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxibidy  that  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  should  be  prepared, 
oiider  the  supervision  of  the  representatives  of  Church  and 
State.  The  king,  after  due  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  prelates 
of  the  Church,  and  the  heads  of  the  two  Universities,  was 
admed  to  nominate  fifty-four  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  work.  The  list  was  completed  and  ratified  on  June 
My  1604.  The  nominations  appear  to  have  been  made  without 
mgatd  to  sect  or  party,  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  eminent 
qoalifications.     The  higher  Church  party  had  their  representa- 

*  la  praof  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Dotes  on  the  following  pasiages  t 
IjAmmu  14»  Heb.  xi.  2l«  Acts  xvii.  34,  1  Tim.  v.  15,  Rom.  y.  14,  Lake  xxiL  31. 
WttJL  sH.  n,  Acts  ix.  89,  John  xx.  i'3,  John  v.  39. 

t  flndk  at  desire  to  lee  a  fall  exposure  of  its  erroneous  renderings  and  sophistical 
mim^  mur  eonsult  Folke's  Defence  of  tJie  EnglUU  2Van«2d<tbti«  (London,  161 7),  and 
ObitvHgU^  OmfiUaUnn  (London,  1618).     _ 
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tives  in  L.  Andrews,  Barlowe,  and  Ravis ;  those  of  more 
moderate  views,  and  semi-Puritan  tendency,  had  theirs  in  Rej- 
oolds,  Chaderton  (or  Chatterton)  and  Lively ;  while  the  learned, 
independent  of  any  party  were  represented  by  such  men  as 
Saville,  de  Saravia  and  Bedwell.  Canon  Westcott's  estimate  of 
the  staff  of  revisers  is  just:  *  Of  these  scholars/  he  says,  *  many 
{as  Andrews,  Overall,  Saville  and  Reynolds)  have  obtained  an 
enduring  reputation  apart  from  this  common  work  in  which  they 
were  associated.  Others,  whose  names  are  less  familiar,  were 
distinguished  for  special  acquirements  requisite  for  their  task. 
Lively,  Spalding,  King  and  Byng  were  successively  professors  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  Harding  and  Kilbye  at  Oxford. 
Harmer  and  Perin  were  professors  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and 
Downes  at  Cambridge ;  Bedwell  was  the  most  distinguished 
Arabic  scholar  of  the  time.  Saravia  was  an  accomplished  modem 
linguist.  Thompson  (Camb.),  Chatterton,  Smith  and  Boys  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  ancient  languages.'* 
The  competency  of  such  men  for  the  work  assigned  to  them  no 
scholar  will  question.  Had  the  critical  apparatus 'we  now  possess 
been  in  their  hands,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  elaborate  a  pure 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  to  apply  to  its  elucidation  all  the 
resources  of  grammar  and  philology,  ere  they  proceeded  to  revise 
the  English,  we  should  have  inherited  from  them  a  version  which 
probably  never  could  have  been  surpassed.  In  addition  to  scholar- 
ship, they  had  the  indispensable  qualification  of  being  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers.  Thev  were  not 
more  eminent  for  learning  than  for  piety. 

Before  commencing  their  labours  they  received  a  code  of  in- 
structions in  substance  as  follows :  1.  The  Bishops*  Bible  to  form 
the  basis,  and  to  be  as  little  altered  as  the  originals  would  permit 
2.  The  proper  names  to  be  retained  as  near  as  possible.  3.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  words  such  as  Church  (instead  of  congregation) 
to  be  kept  4.  When  a  word  had  different  meanings,  that  was  to 
be  kept  which  best  accorded  with  the  use  of  the  Fathers,  the 
propriety  of  the  place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  5.  The  division 
of  chapters  to  remain.  6.  No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed^ 
except  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  8.  Every 
man  of  each  company  first  to  translate  or  revise  all  g^ven  to  that 
company  ;  then  the  company  to  meet  and  decide  what  should 
stand.  9.  Each  section  thus  revised  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  companies  for  examination.  10.  Any  company,  upon 
examination  of  the  section  so  sent,  objecting 'to  words  or  phrases, 
to  note  them  and  send  them  back  with  their  reasons  for  objecting, 

♦  *Hbt  of  English  Bible,'  p.  149. 

If 
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If  not  accepted,  the  disputed  passages  to  be  reserved  for  a  general 
meeting   of  the   leading  translators.      !!•  When  any  place  of 
special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  men  of  known  learning,  wherever 
found,  to  be  consulted.     12.  Bishops  and  clergy  to  be  informed 
of  the  proposed  work,  and  all  such  persons  as  are  noted  for  learn- 
ing to  be  requested  to  forward  hints  or  suggestions  to  the  transla- 
tors.    14.  The  following  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible :  1.  Tyndale*s  ; 
2. Matthew's;  3,  Coverdale's;  4.  Whitchurch's  (The  Great  Bible); 
5.  The  Genevan. 

Of  the  fifty- four  scholars  originally  nominated,  only  forty-seven 
undertook  the  task.     They  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and 
were  appointed  to  sit — two  classes  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford, 
snd  two  at  Cambridge.     The  presidents,  classes,  and  arrange- 
ment of  books  were  as  follows: — Westminiter.    1.  Dr.  Lancelot 
Andrews,  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  successively  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester,  a  profound  linguist.     To 
tins  company,  ten   in    number,   were    assigned   the   books  of 
Genesis  to  2  Kings.     2.  Dr.  William  Barlowe,  Dean  of  Chester, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln.     This  company 
nnmbered  seven  in  all,  and  revised  Romans  to  Jude.     Oxford, 
L  Dr.  John  Harding,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  afterwards 
President  of  Magdalen  College.     This  company  consisted   of 
nven   men,   and  revised  Isaiah  to  Malachi.      2.    Dr.  Thomas 
Ravis,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of 
Gloacester  and  London.     In  this  company  were  Dr.  Peryn,  Pro- 
feiwir  of  Greek,  Dr.  Harmer,  ex-Professor,  and  five  others.     To 
it  were  assigned  Matthew  to  Acts,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Cambridge.     1.  Edward  Lively,   Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  died  in  1605.     His  place  was  probably  taken  by  Dr.  R. 
Spalding,   who  succeeded  him  in  the  Professorship.     To  this 
oompany,  eight  in  number,  were  assigned  1  Chronicles  to  Eccle- 
flaslefl.     2.  Dr.  John  Duport,    Master  of    Jesus    College.     In 
diis  company  was  the  celebrated  scholar  John  Boys,  or  Bois, 
and  fiye  others :  to  it  was  assigned  the  Apocrypha. 

When  the  work 'had  begun  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  an 
additi<mal  rule,  to  the  effect  that  *  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient 
and  graye  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities,  not  employed  in 
tanaiating,  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  upon  conference 
willk  the  rest  of  the  Heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as 
wdl  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth 
fole.*  All  the  arrangements  were  completed  in  1604,  and  many 
of  those  nominated  appear  to  have  entered  immediately  upon 
iim  duties  with  praiseworthy  ardour ;  but  the  classes  were  not 
called  together,  and  the  formal  work  of  translation  and  revision 

was 
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was  not  commenced  till  1607,  and  it  was  not  completed  till  1610. 
In  the  latter  year  three  copies  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  revised  bj 
each  class,  were  sent  to  London— one  from  Westminster,  one 
from  Oxford,  and  one  from  Cambridge.  Here  a  committee  of  six 
delegates,  two  from  each  place  where  the  classes  met,  reviewed, 
revised,  and  arranged  the  whole  materials.  Among  them  were 
Boys  and  Downes,  whose  qualifications  for  such  a  task  were  pre- 
eminent It  appears  that  six  others  were  added  to  the  delegates, 
doubtless  to  consult  with  and  assist  them ;  but  their  names  are 
not  known.  They  laboured  during  nine  months,  meeting  in 
Stationers*  Hall,  and  receiving  for  their  support  a  small  weekly 
pension.  The  manuscript,  revised  and  completed  by  thein,  was 
handed  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  who,  aided  by  Bilson,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  prepared  it  for  the  press,  and  corrected  the  proofsi 
Smith  was  a  profound  Oriental  scholar,  and  discharged  his  dutiet 
with  singular  ability.  He  was  commissioned  to  write  the  Preface, 
and  he  has  given  us  in  it,  after  a  short  history  and  defence  of 
former  versions,  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  whole  work  was  conducted,  and  the  time  and  pains 
expended  upon  it.  Unfortunately,  while  the  fulsome  d^ica* 
tion  to  King  James  is  retained  in  our  Bibles,  this  important 
Preface  is  generally  omitted.  Though  somewhat  quaint  and 
pedantic,  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  information,  and 
throws  clear  light  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  versioa 
At  length,  in  1611,  the  first  edition  of  The  Authorized  Vb&- 
8ION  was  published  in  one  large  black-letter  folio,  *  imprinted  ai 
London  by  Robert  Barkei\^ 

As  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  and  the  materials 
made  use  of  must  always  be  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  Biblical  literature  and  to  the  general  public,  a  brief 
account  of  them  will  now  be  given.  Dr.  Smith  says  in  his 
Preface  :  *  Truly  we  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  a  btd 
one  a  good  one ;  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many 
good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted 
against — that  hath  been  our  endeavour,  that  our  mark.'  Tke 
translators  acknowledged  the  general  faithfulness  and  substaiitiid 
accuracy  of  the  versions  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  of  the 
revised  editions  made  by  the  English  Bishops  and  the  Genevatt 
exiles.  They  had  in  these  a  soUd  basis ;  and  their  task  was  to 
examine,  collate,  and  critically  revise,  so  as  to  bring  the  veflioa 
into  closer  and  fuller  conformity  with  the  originals.  With  whal 
care  and  labour  they  accomplished  this  task  Dr.  Smith  further 
indicates :  *  Neither  did  we  run  over  the  work  with  that  pottuig 
haste  that  the  Septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true  which  is  repOTled  « 

tfafim, 
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iLcm,  that  they  finlslied  it  in  »eTeiity-two  days ;  neither  were  we 
barral  or  hindered  from  ^oing  over  it  again,  having  once  <Ione 
il  .  .  .  ,  None  of  these  things  :  the  work  hath  not  been  huddled 
up  in  seventy-two  Jays,  but  hath  coat  the  workmen  the  pains  of 
twice  seven  times  seventy-two  days,  and  more.'  The  entire  time 
ipeat  upon  it  was  about  seven  years.  Three  years,  1G04- 
I(i07,  were  occupied  in  preliminary  arrangements,  and  indi- 
ndnal  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  nomi- 
oUkA,  and  numeroas  others  whom  they  consulted.  Three  years 
more  were  occupied  in  the  systematic  and  united  work  of  the  six 
dssses.  Eacli  member  of  each  class  translated  all  the  books 
estmsted  to  the  class;  then  the  whole  class  met,  and,  after  calm 
ud  thorough  rcvisioD,  adopted  a  common  text ;  then  that  text 
vu  transmitted  in  succession  to  each  of  the  other  classes  for 
nrision  ;  then  a  teit  of  the  whole  Bible,  approved  by  the  entire 
lis  classes,  was  submitted  to  the  final  revision  of  six  elected 
ddegates,  with  six  consulting  assistants,  and  their  approved  manu- 
script was  placed  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Dr.  Smith  finally  to 
etamine  and  prepare  it  for  the  press.  A  more  complete  system 
oonld  not  have  been  invented.  When  we  consider  the  varied 
Icvning  of  the  translators  as  linguists,  naturalists,  antiquarians, 
Ustorians — when  ife  consider  the  time  occupied,  and  the  repeated 
KTision  of  the  work  by  individuals,  by  classes,  and  by  the  united 
body — we  cannot  wonder  that  the  result  was  so  eminently  satis- 
bctory. 

The  translators  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  English,  nor 
cnn  to  modern  verjions.  '  Neither  did  we  think  much,'  says  Dr. 
Shutli,  '  to  consuh  the  translators  or  commentators,  Chaldee, 
'Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin ;  no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  or  Dutch  ;  neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  that  which 
«e  had  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  hail 
bammered  ;  but  having  and  using  as  great  helps  as  were  needful, 
nd  fearing  no  reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise  for 
opedhion,  we  have  at  length,  through  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord 
apm  US,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass  that  you  see.*  A  close 
ad  critical  eiamioation  of  the  Authorised  Vertiojt,  and  a  com- 
potoa  of  it  with  the  previous  English  and  other  translations, 
torn  that  Dr.  Smith's  words  are  strictly  true.  Every  verse 
4(fMars  to  have  beca  weighed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  everything 
Mdiog  to  make  the  translation  more  literal,  more  plain,  more 
Vae  and  forcible,  irai  adopted.  The  original  texts  were  always 
nil  final  standards  of  appral ;  but  in  investigating  the  real  sense 
fwj  a>sisCance,  from  whatever  quarter,  from  versions  ancient 
■od  modern,  was  made  use  of;  and  in  expressing  that  sense  in 
ngOTous,  idiomatic  English,  words  and  phrases  were  freely  taken 
_    Vol  lis.— No.  SS6.  z  from 
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from  others.     Even  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament 
supplied  a  number  of  expressive  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  a 
few  happy  renderings.     The  Genevan  was  largely  drawn  upon. 
'  The  chief  influence  of  the  Rhemish  version,*  Mr.  Westcott  well 
observes,  *  was  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  revisers,  that  of  the 
Genevan  version  on  the  interpretation.*  *     In  the  Old  Testament 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  published  in  1569-72,  rendered  essential 
service,  especially  its  sixth  volume,  which  contains  the  very  accu- 
rate interlmeary  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  Arias 
Montanus.     The  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apo- 
crypha, published  a  few  years  later  (1579)  by  Tremellius  and 
Junius,  was  also  consulted,  and  furnished  some  excellent  ren* 
derings.     For  faithfulness  and  perspicuity  this  version  has  never 
been  surpassed.      The  Latin  translation  of  Castalio,  begun  at 
Geneva  in  1542  and  finished  at  Basle  in  1550  (published  1551), 
was  likewise  used,  as  was  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda 
(Tiguri,  1543).    Dr.  Smith  mentions  the  Spanishy  French^  Italian^ 
and  German  versions  as  having  been  consulted.     He  doubdess 
refers  to  the  Spanish  of  Cassiodore  de  Reyna,  translated  from  the 
original  and  printed  at  Basle  in  1569  ;  to  the  French  of  Olivetan, 
revised  by  Calvin,  and  afterwards  more  fully  by  the  College  of 
Pastors  and  Professors  at  Geneva,  and  published  in  1588 ;  to  the 
Italian  of  Diodati,  translated  at  Geneva,  and  published  in  1607  \ 
and  to  the  German  of  Luther  and  the  Swiss-German,  published 
at  Zurich,  under  the  care  of  Leo  Juda,  in  1529.     In  the  New 
Testament  the  admirable  Latin  version  of  Beza,  first  published 
by  Robert  Stephen  at  Geneva,  in  1556,  was  used  in  bringing  out 
the  nicer  shades  of  meaning,  which  previous  English  translators 
had   sometimes   overlooked.      Not  only  was   the   sense  of  the 
originals  faithfully  studied,  but  the  selection  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  the  structure  and  rhythm  of  sentences,  best  calculated  to  give 
force  and  beauty  to  the  version,  were  watched  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.      Every  clause,  and   indeed  every  word,  was 
anxiously  weighed,  and  no  point  was  considered  too  minute  for 
the  keen  critical  eyes  of  the  laborious  and  conscientious  revisers. 
The  italics  and  marginal  readings  show  how  anxious  they  were 
to  bring  the  reader  into  contact  with  the  very  letter  of  the  originals. 
By  the  italics  he  could  see  at  a  glance  any  word  inserted  for 
explanation,  and  which  had  no  direct  representative  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek.t     By  the  marginal  reading  he  could  see  where,  after 
all  research  and  study,  a  doubt  as  to  the  best  rendering  still 
remained  on  the  authors*  minds.     Of  the  latter  Dr.  Smith  writes^ 

♦  P.  857. 

t  The  original  edition  of  1611  was  printed  in  U<ick  letter,  and  the  supplemental 
words,  now  printed  in  itaUce,  were  in  small  Boman  letter. 

ia 
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in  the  Preface :  *  There  be  many  words  in  the  Scripture,  which 
be  never  found  there  but  once,  so  that  we  cannot  be  holpen  by 
conference  of  places.  Again,  there  be  many  rare  names  of  certain 
birds,  beasts,  and  precious  stones,  &c.,  concerning  which  the 
Hebrews  themselves  are  so  divided  among  themselves  for  jadg- 
ment,  that  they  may  seem  to  have  defined  this  or  that,  rather 
because  they  would  say  something,  rather  than  because  they  were 
sure  of  that  which  they  said.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  doth  not  a 
margin  do  well  to  admonish  the  reader  to  seek  further,  and  not 
to  conclude  or  dogmatize  on  this  or  that  peremptorily  ? ' 

The  above  facts  show  at  what  an  extraordinary  cost  of  time, 
laboar,  anxious  care,  and  scholarship,   our  English  Bible  has 
been  produced.     It  is  the  result  of  a  century  of  toil  and  study. 
AboQt  the  year  1511  Tyndale  appears  to  have  seriously  tamed 
his  thoughts  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;   in  the  year 
1611  the  Authorised  Version  was  published.    During  the  interval 
the  work  not  only  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ripest  scholars 
in  England,  but  it  was  aided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  most 
accomplished  Biblical  critics  in   Europe.     It  is  in  no  respect 
sectarian.     It  has  seized  and  appropriated  all  that  is  best  and 
purest,  wherever  its  source.     Its  history,  when  known,    cannot 
&il  to  infuse  into  the  mind  a  deeper  veneration  for  it,  and  a. 
fnller  confidence  in  its  faithfulness.    There  is  a  romance  in  some- 
of  the  incidents  of  that  long  history,  and  a  pathos  in  some  o£  ith; 
tngic  scenes,  which  fix  it  indelibly  on  the  memory,  and  endear 
it  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian.     The  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  English  Bible  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.     They 
were  moved  to  their  work,  and  sustained  in  it  by  a  higher  than 
human  power.     Hardships,  persecution,  even  death  itself,  did 
not  shake  their  firm  resolve  to  give  to  their  country  the  pure 
Word  of  God.     Tyndale,  Rogers,  and  Cranmer  became  martyrs 
to  that  noble  resolution :  and  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  those  holy 
men,  the  Translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  introduced  the 
finished  work  to  their  readers :  ^  It  remaineth,'  they  write,  ^  that 
we  commend  thee  to  God,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  His  grace,  which 
IS  aUe  to   build  farther  than  we  can  ask  or  think.      He  rc- 
soreth   the   scales  from   our  eyes,  the   vail   from   our  hearts, 
opening  our  wits  that  we  may  understand  His  word,  enlarging 
our  liearts,  yea  correcting   our  affections,  that  we  may  love  it 
above  gold  and  silver,  yea  that  we  may  love  it  to  the  end.     O 
nome  not  so  great   things  in  vain:    O  despise  not  so  great 

Tbe  Authorised  Version  has  been  examined  by  the  ablest 
•dioluni  and  critics  in  this  and  other  lands,  and  all  have  eom- 
Used  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  general  faithfulness,  and  its  ex- 

z  2  traordinary 
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traordinary  force  and  beauty.  *  The  style  of  our  present  Tersion/ 
says  Bishop  Middleton,  ^is  incomparably  superior  to  anything 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  finical  and  perverted  style  of 
our  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is  harmonious,  it  is  energetic'  It  has 
drawn  forth  glowing  panegyrics  even  from  Roman  Catholic 
divines.  Geddes  thus  writes: — ^Tbe  highest  eulogiums  have 
been  pronounced  on  the  translation  of  James  I.,  both  by  our 
own  writers  and  by  foreigners  ;  and  indeed  if  accuracy,  fidelity, 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed 
to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this,  of  all 
versions,  must,  in  general,  be  accounted  the  most  excellent 
Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  letter  and 
point  seems  to  have  been  weighed  with  the  nicest  exactitude, 
and  expressed,  either  in  the  text  or  margin,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. Still  more  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  who  has  left  the  Church  of  England  for  that 
of  Rome :  ^  Who  will  not  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  mar- 
vellous English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It  lives  in  the  ear  like  a 
music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities 
seem  to  be  almost  things  instead  of  words ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness  ;  the  memory 
of  the  dead  passes  into  it ;  the  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
stereotyped  in  its  verses ;  the  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of 
a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words  ...  In  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark  of 
religiousness  about  him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his 
Saxon  Bible.' 

Yet  still  our  English  Bible  is  a  human  work,  and  it  exhibits 
some  of  those  imperfections  which  necessarily  belong  to  every- 
thing human.  To  point  out  all  its  imperfections  would  require 
a  critical  examination  of  each  book.  To  particularise  them  is  not 
our  object  here.  Our  object  is  rather  to  indicate  their  general 
character,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  mainly  spring ;  and 
thus  to  guide  and  stimulate  to  fuller  investigation,  and  more 
thorough  critical  study,  those  who  desire  to  make  our  noble  version 
still  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  Christians. 

The  primary  source  of  imperfection  in  the  Authorised  Version 
is  the  state  of  the  text  from  which  it  was  made.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  comparatively  few  defects.  The 
Jews  preserved  and  copied  it  widi  scrupulous  care;  and  the 
recension  of  the  Masorites  was  so  thorough,  and  so  conscien- 
tiously minute,  that  little  room  has  been  left  for  emendation; 
and  what  emendation  an  advancing  criticism  has  rendered  neces- 
sary 
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sarj  might  be  effected  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  materials  embodied 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennicott,  the  '  Variae  Lectiones'  of  De 
Rossi,  and  the  works  of  some  more  recent  Hebrew  critics.     But 
the  case  is  very  different  with  the    *Textus    Receptus'  of  the 
New  Testament.      Greek    Biblical  Criticism   has    made   great 
progress  during  the  past  half  century.      Ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  highest  authority  have  been  discovered,  others  long  known 
haye  been  more  fully  collated.     No  critical  scholar  would  now 
adopt  the  Greek  Text  which  the  authors  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion had  before  them.     It  is  well  known  that  some  passages  in 
it  are  interpolations  ;*  that  others  are  seriously  corrupted  ;t  and 
that  a  few  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  not  original 4     The 
mannscript  of  that  book  on  which  Erasmus  based  his  text  was 
defective,  the  last  six  verses  were  entirely  wanting ;  he  admits 
that  he  supplied  them  by  translating  the  words  of  the  Vulgate 
into  Greek,  and  his  translation  has  been   in  part    retained    in 
the  *Textus  Receptus.'     The  labours  of  Lachmann,    Tischen- 
dor4  Tregelles,  and  others,  have  now  to  a   great  extent   pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  removal  of  interpolations  and  corruptions, 
and  for  the  elaboration  of  such  a  text  as  would  form  a  sound 
basis  for  the  revision  of  our  Eno:lish  New  Testament. 

The   grammatical    knowledge   of    the    Hebrew   and   Greek 
languages  is  much  more  thorough  than  it  was  in  the  16th  and 
I7di  centuries,  and  the  apparatus  for  their  critical  study  is  far 
more   complete.     The  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek  espe- 
cially have  of  late  been  systematically  investigated  and  developed 
by  some  of  the  most  acute  scholars  in  Britain.     By  these  means 
we  are   now   able  to   detect  grammatical   inaccuracies  in  our 
version  which  mar  its  beauty,  and  sometimes  obscure,  if  they 
do  not  even  pervert,  its  sense. §    The  finer  shades  of  meaning, 
ttfecially  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  are  occasionally  lost,  by  a 
lailaxe  mi  the  part  of  our  old  translators  to  perceive,  or  at  any 
rate  to  express,  the  precise  force  and  bearing  of  a  tense,  or  a  case, 
or  a  particle.  ||    The  scholarship  of  such  men  as  Ellicott,  Words- 
worth, Alford  and  Lightfoot,  in  this  country,  and  of  Meyer, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  and  Harless  in  Germany,  gives  fair  hope  that  the 
tiiiie  it  not  far  distant  when,  in  regard  to  sound  critical  exegesis, 
the  New  Testament  at  least  may  be  successfully  revised. 

Again,  in  our  version  it  often   occurs  that  one  Hebrew  or 
Greek  word,  when  frequently  repeated,  is  represented  by  several 

*  «.  A  1  Jokn  T.  7  ;  John  ▼.  4 ;  Acts  viii.  37,  &c. 

t  1  Xim.  iii.  16;  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  &c.  t  xJv.  ^  .*  "ii.  14. 

leg.  Matt  xxT.  8,  •  Are  gone  out ;'  Luke  v.  7,  *  Their  net  br^ihef  John  ▼iii. 
9i,  *mtan  Abraham  toa$  {yiriirdai),  I  am  {*lfii),'  &c. 
I  Setoaunplet  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  10 ;  Kom.  ▼.  1,  &c. 

English 
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English  words  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  or  more  Hebrew 
or  Greek  words,  entirely  distinct  in  sense,  are  represented  bj  one 
EInglish  word.  The  real  meaning  of  Scripture  is  thus  often  mis- 
represented, and  the  English  reader  has  no  means  of  removing 
or  even  perceiving  the  error.  The  original  translators  appear  to 
have  been  to  some  extent  conscious  of  this,  for  Dr.  Smith  says  in 
his  Preface :  '  Another  thing  we  think  good  to  admonish  thee 
of,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity 
of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words.'  The  time  has  surely 
come  when  this  pregnant  source  of  error  should  be  removed.  No 
Biblical  scholar  can  question  its  evil  effects.  To  see  them  he  has 
only  to  look  at  such  passages  as  the  following : — Rom.  iv.,  where 
Xoyi^ofjuu  is  rendered  *  count,'  *  impute,'  and  *  reckon,'  and  the 
force  and  precision  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  thereby  in  a 
great  measure  lost;  John  xvi.  23,  where  two  Greek  "Words 
{epamrjKTere  and  alr'qarfTe)  of  different  significations  are  rendered 
by  the.  one  term  ^  ask ' ;  Psalm  xxx.  3  and  xvi.  10,  where  the 
same  Hebrew  word  ( 7\i(l^)  is  translated  in  the  one  place  *  grave,' 
in  the  other  '  hell,'  while  it  means  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  33  and  Acts  ii.  31,  where  two  distinct  Greek  words 
(y€€Pvrj<;  and  oBov)  are  rendered  by  the  one  English  word  ^  hell.' 
These  are  but  types  of  a  class  of  errors  which  the  works  of 
Trench,  Webster,  Scrivener,  Keil,  and  others^  will  contribute 
largely  to  remedy. 

Critical  scholars  know,  moreover,  that  the  exact  lexical  and 
grammatical  meaning  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  strangely  mistaken  or  overlooked  by  our  trans- 
lators ;  and  charges  have  occasionally  been  brought  against  the 
Divine  authority  of  Scripture  founded  on  these  very  blunders. 
We  may  instance  the  wrong  translation  of  ^^i^  (it  should  be 
^  ask ')  in  Exodus  xi.  2,  and  the  mistake  in  rendering  the  Hiphil 
form  in  Leviticus  iv.  12  (it  should  be  ^he  shall  cause  to  be 
carried  forth').  So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  ikiri^  is  rendered  'faith'; 
and  in  Col.  i.  15,  TrpcoToroKOf;  Trdarjf;  /crureayi  is  rendered  *the 
first-born  of  every  creature,'  thus  tending  to  obscure  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  divinity.*  The  use  and  force  of  the  article  in  the 
New  Testament  have  to  a  large  extent  been  overlooked  by  our 
translators,  and  many  passages  therefore  seem  weak  and  almost 
meaningless  which  in  the  original  are  full  of  force  and 
significancy. 

One  other  defect  may  be  noticed.     Words  and  idioms  occur 
which  have  either  become  obsolete,  and  therefore  unintelligible 


*  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  Malt  xzTiii.  19,  20  ;  2  Tim.  xxi.  7  ;  2  Cor. 
Tii.  10. 
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to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  version  was  mainly  designed,  or 
they  have  become,  in  our  more  scrupulous  age,  indecent,  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  people  of  refined  taste.  Every  parent  is 
conscious  of  this  when  reading  the  Bible  with  his  children ;  and 
clergymen  are  not  unfrequently  pained  and  embarrassed  by  it 
in  conducting  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Mr.  M alan  justly 
observes :  ^  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  desirable  emendations 
in  the  English  Bible  consists  in  expressions  unfit  for  public,  and 
unnecessary  for  private,  use ;  which  in  no  wise  affect  the  sense  of 
the  text ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  altered,  not  only  with 
impanity,  but  even  with  advantage.'  * 

These   errors   and   blemishes,  and  such  as  these,   might  be 
remoTed,  and  ought  to  be  removed.     It  is  positive  unfaithfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  ability  and  opportunity  to  decline 
the  task.     The  Word  of  God,  just  because  it  is  God's  Word, 
OQght  to  be  presented  to  every  reader  in  a  state  as  pure  and 
perfect  as  human  learning,  skill,  and  taste,  can  make  it.     The 
higher  our  veneration  for  it  the  more  anxious  ought  we  to  be  to 
free  it  from  every  blemish  however  small  and  unimportant.    But 
nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  unimportant  which  dims  the  light  of 
Dirine  Revelation.    *  If,'  says  Bishop  Ellicott,  *  we  are  truly  and 
heartily  persuaded  that  there  are  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  our 
version,  if  we  know  that   by  far  the   best   and   most  faithful 
translation   the   world   has   ever    seen    still   shares   the   imper- 
fection that  belongs  to  every  human  work  however  noble  and 
exalted — if  we  feel  and  know  that  these  imperfections  are  no  less 
patent  than  remediable,  then  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  Him  who 
gave  that  blessed  Word  for  the  guidance  of  man,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  to  labour  by  gentle  counsels  to  supply 
what  is  lacking  and  correct  what  is  amiss,  to  render  what  has 
been  blessed  with  great  measures  of  perfection  yet  more  perfect^ 
-and  to  hand  it  down  thus  marked  with  our  reverential  love  and 
solicitude  as  the  best  and  most  blessed  heritage  we  have  to  leave 
to  them  who  shall  follow  us.'  f 

But  it  has  been  said  revision  will  unsettle  the  popular  mind, 
will  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public  in  our  Autho- 
rised Version.  We  believe  it  will  have  the  very  opposite  effect. 
The  popular  mind  has  already  been  thoroughly  roused,  if  not 
unsettled.  The  confidence  of  the  Christian  public  must  be 
abeady  shaken  by  the  statements  and  admissions  made  on  all 
skies.  Has  any  scholar  ventured  to  deny  that  there  are  errors  in 
•our  Authorised  Version  ?     Is   it   not   so   that   each  new  com- 

*  *  Vindication  of  the  Rnglbb  Bible/  p.  346. 
t  Preface  to  '  Pastoral  Epistles,'  p.  xiii 
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mentator,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  Scripture,  ii^ 
obliged  to  make  a  version  of  his  own?  Is  not  every  jSiblical 
critic  compelled  honestly  to  admit  that  our  English  Bible  is 
capable  of  improvement  ?  These  facts  are  known  to  the  public. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  Convocation.  They  have  been 
paraded  in  the  pages  of  our  periodicals,  and  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  Is  it  wise,  therefore,  while  acknowledging  imper- 
fection and  confessing  error,  to  shrink  from,  and  even  denounce, 
revision  ?  We  believe  that  no  course  could  be  more  calculated 
to  unsettle  the  popular  mind.  It  must  create  in  thoughtful  men 
feelings  of  distrust  Will  they  not  naturally  ask.  Are  favourite 
doctrines  at  stake  ?  Are  the  foundations  of  our  faith  in  danger  ? 
If  not,  then  why  not  consent  to  revision,  so  that  acknowledged 
obscurities  may  be  cleared  away,  and  palpable  errors  removed  ? 
We  are  convinced  that  a  scholarly  revision  would  be  the  ven' 
best  safeguard  against  the  dreaded  evils,  for  it  would  show 
authoritatively  that  our  Version  is  substantially  correct 

Those  who  oppose  revision  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  authors  of  our  Version  disclaimed  all  idea  of  infalli- 
bility, admitted  defects,  and  invited  scholars  of  succeeding  ages 
to  aid  in  perfecting  their  work.  They  seem  to  forget,  also,  that 
the  Version  has  already  undergone  some  considerable  revision. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  original  edition  of  1611,  Dr.  Blayney's 
Standard  folio  of  1709,  and  the  last  Oxford  reprint  He  will  be 
astonished  at  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced.  The 
words  printed  in  italics  have  been  largely  altered  ;  margins^ 
readings  have  been  added  ;  old  forms  of  words,  and  occasionally 
expressions,  have  been  modernised.  These  changes  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  great  body  of  Christians ;  and  so  also  would 
most  of  those  which  any  competent  band  of  revisers  would  now 
introduce. 

The  task  of  revision  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one.  It  must  be 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  genuine  scholarship,  combined 
with  refined  taste,  sanctified  wisdom,  and  absolute  freedom  from 
prejudice.  The  leading  rule  throughout  should  be,  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  Authorised  Version  except  where 
palpable  error  exists,  or  where  the  rendering  obscures  the  sense 
of  the  original.  The  pedantry  that  would  discard  the  homely 
but  vigorous  Saxon,  and  employ  Latinised  terms  and  phraseology, 
or  that  would  sacrifice  English  idiom  to  slavish  literality,  could 
not  be  tolerated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English 
Bible  is  the  patrimony  of  the  whole  English  people.  Protest 
tants  who  speak  our  language,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  dwell,  claim  and  have  an  interest  in  it.  Their  claim  must 
be  recognised  and  respected.     Revision  must  be  so  conducted  as 
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to  command  their  confidence  ;  it  must  be  above  suspicion  of 
reflecting  the  views  of  any  sect,  party,  or  school  of  theology. 
Dean  Alford  has  said  'that  no  new  rendering  is  safe  until  it 
has  gone  through  many  brains,  and  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
differing  perceptions  and  tastes.'  We  would  add  that  to  be 
generally  acceptable,  as  well  as  safe,  each  new  rendering  must 
be  viewed  and  moulded  with  scrupulous  care  from  different 
ecclesiastical  stand-points. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  revision  can  only  be  attempted 
under  the  direction  of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  should  be- 
instracted  to  select  a  body  of  competent  scholars — representative 
men — from  every  section  of  Protestants  in  these  lands,  and  to^ 
invite  others  from  America  to  co-operate.     The  results  of  their 
revision  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  published  separately, 
and  copies  sent  to  heads  of  churches,  to  universities  and  colleges, 
and  to  leading  Biblical  scholars  in  all  countries.     Criticisms  and 
SQggestions  should  be  invited.     Then,  after  allowing  sufficient 
time  for  full  consideration   on   the   part   of  all  interested,  the 
Revising  Body  might  calmly  and  thoroughly  review  the  whole, 
and  recommend  what  they  saw  fit  for  adoption. 

Meantime  care  must  be  taken  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire 
to  farther  the  work,  especially  on  the  part  of  leaders  in  the 
Cborch,  not  to  excite  unnecessary  alarm.     It  is  a  revision  we 
advocate,  not   a   new    translation.     We    would    protest   against 
'sending  our  Bible  into  the  crucible  to  be  melted  down  and 
recast'     We  deprecate  the  sweeping  statements  made  in  some 
lecent  speeches  and  pamphlets.     It  has  been  said,  for  example, 
that  *to  correct  every  error  in  the  Authorised  Version  would 
iavolve  the  necessity  of  a  constant  course  of  revision  and  altera- 
tion,'   and    that   it   would    'very  materially  alter   the   genera) 
character  of  the  text  of  Scripture.'     Thorough  Biblical  critics 
know   that   these  are   grievous   exaggerations,   and    that    such 
language  is  calculated  not  only  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  and 
create  a  false  issue,  but  to  excite   grave  apprehension  in  the 
miiids  of  the  Christian  laity  of  England.     We  must  win  confi- 
dence by  gentle  wisdom.     We  must  allay  false  and  foolish  fears 
bjr  ahowing  how  comparatively  little  there  is  to  amend.     For, 
after    all,    notwithstanding    numerous    errors,    blemishes,    and 
■xdiaisms,  the  Authorised  Version  is  still  pre-eminent     It  has- 
SHUDj  noble  qualities.     In  the  simplicity  and  chasteness  of  its 
itjrle^  combined  with  general  dignity  and  vigour  of  expression, 
it  baa  never  been  equalled.    There  is  no  straining  after  effect.    It 
hm  all  the  Saxon  purity  of  the  classic  age  of  English  literature ; 
and,  betides,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  national  mind.     It  per- 
▼adea  tbe  whole  literature  of  the  country.     Its  pithy  sentiments, 
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its  pointed  proverbs,  its   happy  turns  of  expression,  its  noble 
figures  are  on  every  lip.     The  press,  the  pulpit,  private  devotion 
have  made  it  so  familiar,  that  no  great  change  would  be  tolerated, 
even  were  it  desirable  or  necessary.     It  has  entered  into  the  very- 
hearts  of  the  people.     It  is  interwoven  with  all  that  is  noblest 
and  purest  in  our  national  literature.     And,  what  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  in  these  days,  it  forms  the  one  indissoluble 
link  of  union  between  different  sects  and  rival  communions,  and 
it  contributes  to  bind  us  together  as  a  Protestant  nation,  by  a  tie 
which  even  the  strife  of  party  and  the  war  of  politics  cannot 
sever.     Its  blemishes,  too,  numerous  as  we  acknowledge  them  to 
be,  change  no  fact,  alter  no  precept,  obscure  no  doctrine.     Thej 
slightly  mar  the  surface,  and  this  with  delicate  hand  we  ought  to 
remedy  ;  but  they  do  not  mar  the  exquisite  symmetry,  nor  touch 
the  firm  foundation  of  revealed  Truth.     View  it  as  a  whole,  our 
Authorised  Version  is  well  nigh  perfect     To  the  eye  of  the  critic 
a  word  may  be  out  of  place,  the  beauty  of  a  sentence  may  be 
spoiled  by  an  archaism,  a  human  corruption  may  be  here  and 
there  rudely  inserted,  a  fragment  of  a  precept  or  promise  may 
be  misplaced  or  wanting ;  but  the  Divine  Word  itself  is  there 
in  all  its  substantial  integrity. 


Art.  II. — Histoire  de  Napoleon  i*^.  Par  P.  Lanfrey.  Tome 
Premier  et  Tome  Deuxieme.  Paris,  1867.  Tome  Troisieme, 
1868.     Tome  Quatrieme,  1870. 

MLANFREY'S  *  History  of  Napoleon'  is  a  book  which, 
•  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the 
highest  respect  for  the  author  and  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
trains  of  reflection  which  it  suggests.  Independently  of  its 
merits  as  a  succinct,  original,  lucid  and  severely  accurate  sum- 
mary of  events,  it  vividly  reproduces  and  helps  to  solve  problems 
of  incalculable  importance  to  society.  Is  greatness  hopelessly 
incompatible  with  goodness?  Must  the  brightest  of  mankind 
be  invariably  the  meanest  ?  ^  The  feather  that  adorns  the  xojal 
bird  supports  his  flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  yoa 
fix  him  to  the  earth.'  Is  the  plumage  of  soaring  ambition  made 
up  of  deceit,  dissimulation,  vain  glory,  and  false  pcetences? 
Should  we  fix  it  to  the  earth  by  stripping  off  its  feathers^  <ir  by 
weighting  it  with  honour,  probity,  and  truth  ?  Fielding  haves 
it  to  be  inferred,  if  he  does  not  actually  maintain,  that  tlw  only 
essential  diflference  between  Jonathan  Wild  and  tiie  conaiiaoTy 
who  are  popularly  called  ^  the  great,'  lay  in  the  scale  ot  their 
xespective  exploits,  in  the  narrowness  or  boundlessness  of  the 
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field  on  which  the  common  faculty  for  mischief  and  lust  of 
rapine  was  displayed.  Nor,  if  Jonathan  had  not  committed  the 
mistake  of  getting  hanged,  is  it  by  any  means  clear  to  our  minds 
that  be  would  have  failed  to  command  a  considerable  amount  of 
admiration  from  the  modem  school  of  hero-worshippers,  whose 
sole  criterion  of  merit  is  success.  With  them,  the  means  or  in- 
struments are  little  or  nothing ;  the  results  everything.  In  their 
cjes,  it  is  comparatively  immaterial  whether  the  coveted  cele- 
Ivitj,  elevation,  or  aggrandisement  is  attained  by  appealing  to  the 
noblest  or  the  basest  feelings,  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  the 
vise  and  good  or  by  flattering  and  corrupting  the  foolish  and 
thebad^ 

'  Flectere  si  noqueo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.' 

Let  the  aspirant  only  climb  or  creep  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  let 

him  become  the  enslaver  of  his  country  or  one  of  the  arbiters  of 

the  world's  destiny,  and  he  receives  full  absolution  for  the  past. 

He  bas  done  no  wrong ;  he  can  do  none.     Let  him,  on  the  other 

band,  be   checked,  like  Washington,  by  patriotism  or  public 

Tirtae^  and  he  is  relegated  at  once  to  the  second  or  third  rank  of 

greatness ;  if,  indeed,  he  is  admitted  to  be  in  any  sense  great. 

€aesar,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon  are  the  three  self-raised  men, 

the  three  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  who  have  filled  the 

largest  space  in  history.     None  of  these  was  ever  troubled  by 

a  scruple  when  a  decisive  step  was  to  be  taken  or  his  personal 

position  was  at  stake ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  one 

amongst  them  whose  rise  and  career  are  the  most  wonderful,  was 

the  freest  from  any  sort  of  moral  restraint  whatever. 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  prize  was  offered  at  an  Italian 
miiversity  for  the  best  essay  on  the  thesis :  '  What  man  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  has  acquired  the  most  extended  celebrity  ? ' 
The  pre-eminence  was  awarded  to  Napoleon,  and  a  similar  pre- 
eminence would  be  awarded  to  him  if  the  question  had  been, 
*  What  man  since  the  creation  of  the  world  has  combined  so  much 
dmt  is  mean,  petty,  wicked,  and  reprehensible,  with  such  lofty 
Ainlntion,  such  comprehensiveness  of  view,  such  grasp  of  mind, 
ndi  superhuman  energy,  such  versatility  and  universality  of 
fenins  and  capacity  ?' 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  M.  Lanfrey  had  this  or  some 
question  in  his  mind  when  he  pi  aimed  his  history,  for  its 
•cope  and  tendency  throughout  are  to  disabuse  the  public 
wad  of  a  cherished  error  and  at  least  compel  a  discriminating 
ja^nent  from  posterity.  He  is  the  most  useful  and  enlightened 
of  ioQDOclasts.  Improving  on  Oxenstiern,  he  says  in  effect: 
^60  and  see  with  how  little  principle  the  world  is  governed ; 
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by  what  paltry  arts  it  may  be  deluded  and  enslaved :  how  power, 
rank,  titles,  honours,  may  be  won  and  kept  by  talents  and  qua- 
lities combined  with  knavery  and  effrontery,  which  would  have 
been  missed  or  forfeited  by  the  same  talents  and  qualities  com- 
bined with  a  sense  of  honour  and  self-respect :  how  often  men 
are  exalted  by  dieir  worst  qualities  and  depressed  by  their  best  I' 
For  it  is  not  simply  the  central  figure,  with  its  colossal  propor- 
tions, that  is  made  to  point  the  moral.  The  attendant  groups  are 
graphically  sketched  as  illustrations  of  the  epoch,  and,  as  was  to 
be  anticipated,  the  circling  satellites  reflect  the  spots  without  the 
splendour  of  their  sun. 

The  discriminating  estimate  of  Napoleon's  character  and  con- 
duct which  now  bids  fair  to  become  the  recognised  one,  was 
formed  and  expressed  half  a  century  ago  by  English  writers  and 
statesmen,  whose  earnest  warnings  and  high  toned  protests  were 
attributed  to  national  antipathy  and  prejucfice.*  How  little 
progress  had  been  made  till  recently  in  dissipating  the  delusive 
halo  that  enveloped  his  name,  is  shown  by  the  influence  ol 
M.  Thiers'  '  History,'  which  made  that  name  again  a  spell  to 
conjure  with,  a  thing  of  life  and  motion,  which  wafted  back  in 
triumph  the  cherished  freight  of  bones  (not  ashes)  from  St 
Helena,  blew  the  slumbering  embers  of  Imperialism  into  a 
flame,  and  led  by  an  obvious  train  of  causes  to  the  restoration  ol 
the  dynasty.  Factitious  effects  are  never  lasting.  A  rude  shock 
was  given  to  the  military  infallibility  of  the  idol  by  Colonel 
Cbarras,  when  he  ruthlessly  exposed  the  blunders  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  with  the  falsification  of  facts,  dates  and  docu- 
ments subsequently  perpetrated  to  cover  them.  The  authors  ol 
'  Le  Conscrit '  did  good  service  by  showing  the  cost  of  glory  in 
national  suffering  and  privation,  and  the  terrible  retribution  thai 
may  be  exacted  when  the  parts  of  vanquished  and  victor,  invaded 
and  invader,  are  reversed.  But  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Lanfrej 
to  complete  the  disenchantment,  to  cast  down  the  brazen  image 
and  compel  even  worshippers  to  acknowledge  that  their  adora* 
tion  has  been  often  miserably  misplaced. 

The  contrasted  characters  of  the  two  writers,  approachiDg 
their  subject  from  diametrically  opposite  directions,  rendered 
inevitable  the  startling  discrepancy  between  M.  Thien  and 
M.  Lanfrey.  The  brilliant  historian  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  started  with  a  determination  to  award  the  entire  credi' 
of  success  to  Napoleon  when  he  succeeded,  and  to  throir  dii 

*  We  may  refer  oar  readers  to  some  of  the  eatUer  nambers  of  the  '  Qaartaril^ 
Review '  in  which  the  real  character  of  Napoleon  was  exposed.  See,  fyr  exani|tli 
*  Q.  R./  vol.  iv.  p.  1  §eq. ;  vol.  v.  p.  73  teq. ;  vol.  vi.  p.  38  $eq^  and  aeveral  sstaM 
queot  volomes. 
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tntire  blame  on   his   subordinates  when   he   failed ;    to  praise 

eyeijthing  that  could  be  praised  with  a  semblance  of  reason  or 

plausibility,   and   to  excuse  or  palliate  everything  that  by  no 

possibility  of  construction  could  be  made  to  bear  praise.     He 

nrely,  if  ever,  thinks  of  submitting  any  Napoleonic  scheme  or 

eiploit  to  the  ordeal  of  principle,  until  it  has  been  condemned 

bj  what  he  calls  '/a  justice  des  temps^^  i.e.  by  the  event ;  when 

ke  blames  it  (as  Talleyrand  blamed  the  execution  of  the   Due 

d'Enghien)  more  as  a  blunder  than  a  crime.     Now,  it  is  the  in- 

tensi^  of  the  moral  sense,  the  love  of  right,  the  hatred  of  injustice, 

the  scorn  of  falsehood,  that  constitute  the  strength  of  M .  Lanfrey, 

and  have  enabled  him  to  move  among  the  accumulated  mass 

of  trustworthy  and  apocryphal  materials  at  his  disposal,  armed, 

as  it  were,  with  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  truth.     Incomparably  the 

most  important  of  these,  constituting,  indeed,  the  groundwork 

and  main  dependence  of  his  work,  is  the  *  Correspondence  of 

Napoleon/  of  which  the  28th  volume,  bringing  it  down  to  July, 

1815,  has  recently  appeared.*     But  a  startling  amount  of  new 

material  for  Napoleonic  history  has  been  brought  to  light  within 

a  few  years  in  the  shape  of  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Despatches, 

and  the  whole   of  these  have  been  subjected  to  the  minutest 

iofeitigation   by  M.  Lanfrey,  who  has   thereby  been   enabled 

Co  light  up  his  narrative  with  numerous  traits  and  touches  that 

pje  it  an  air   of  novelty,  even  when   the   scene   is  crowded 

with  familiar  faces  and  the  main  action  is  well  known.      In 

Us  pAges   the   boyhood  and   early  youth  of  Napoleon   arrest 

attention,   although   one   would   have   thought   that   there   was 

nothing  new  to  be  said  or  suggested  till  we  come  to  the  period 

when  the   germs   of  ambition  began  to   stir   in  him  and  the 

ilistinctiTe  features  of  his  character  were  fixed. 

*  I  was  bom,'  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  when  my  country  was 
perishing^ ;  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  the 
loum  of  despair,  surrounded  my  cradle  from  my  birth.'  So  in- 
mined  were  these  Corsican  influences,  that  he  narrowly  missed 
"ffiMniTTg  a  patriot  on  a  small  scale,  the  vindicator  of  the 
imtemed  of  his  native  country,  instead  of  the  oppressor  of 
mU  the   conntries   of  the    globe.      To   re-enact   the    part    of 

*  'CSorvmoodance  de  Napol^n  I"'.,  Public  par  Ordre  de  I'Empereur  Napol^n 
QL'  The  nrst  sixteen  yolumes,  endinff  August,  1807,  were  published  without 
JliratiOB  or  reterre,  and  it  is  these  whidi  have  been  principally  laid  under  re<^ui- 
Mm  hf  IL  Lanfrey,  whose  fourth  volume  closes  with  the  battle  of  Essling 
(Kq^f  1809).  The  effect  of  this  unreserved  publication  on  the  great  man's 
■MHij  IiaviBg  disappointed  expectation,  a  fresh  Commission  was  issued  in 
IIN^  ^th  iostrncdoDa  to  be  more  cautious.  The  last  twelve  volumes,  therefore, 
mtifwm  Biaani  ao  oompromising  or  so  valuable.    A  capital  selection  has  appeared 

'      ^     tHle  of  '  Napol^n  I"  Peint  par  Loi-mdme.    Par  M.  Baudot,  Ancien 
da  rToBse.'    Paris,  1865. 
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Paoli  and  restore  the  independence  of  Corsica,  was  more  than 
the  dream  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  his  highest  ambition]  for 
five  years  after  he  received  his  first  commission ;  and  for  the 
realization  of  this  project  he  ran  risks  which  place  his  earnest- 
ness beyond  dispute.  In  his  seventeenth  year  (l786),  on  leaving 
Brienne,  he  joined  the  regiment  de  la  Fere,  then  in  garrison 
at  Valence,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  He  here 
received  that  essential  part  of  masculine  education  which  Prince 
Piickler  Muskau  calls  the  education  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  recommends  so  strongly  and  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  famous  Letters.  He  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  a  young  married  woman,  attractive  and  distinguished, 
who  undertook  his  introduction  to  society.  Not  even  at  this  sus- 
ceptible age,  however,  does  it  appear  that  female  influence  sank 
deep.  In  a  *  Dialogue  sur  TAmour,'  written  at  Valence,  he  gravely 
and  seriously  lays  down,  that  '  Love  does  more  harm  than  good, 
and  it  would  be  the  good  deed  of  a  protecting  divinity  to  rid  us 
of  it.'  He  began  a  history  of  Corsica  at  Valence,  and  in  1791 
he  published  his  Lettre  a  Matteo  Buttafuoco,  the  principal  in- 
strument of  Choiseul  in  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  France,  who 
is  overwhelmed  with  invective  and  contumely,  whilst  Paoli  is 
exalted  to  the  skies.  Buttafuoco  sat  as  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
nobility  in  the  Convention,  and  a  passage  in  the  letter  alluding 
to  til  is  circumstance  is  a  curiosity,  as  regards  both  sentiment 
and  style : 

*  0  Lameth !  0  Robcspiorro !  O  Petion !  0  Volney  I  O  Mirabcan ! 
0  Bamavo !  0  Bailloy !  O  Lafayette.  Behold  the  man  who  dares  to 
scat  himself  by  your  side.  All  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  brothers, 
sullied  by  crimes  of  every  kind.  .  .  .  As  if  he  were  the  choice  of  the 
people !  They  have  done  to  his  effigy  what  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  to  his  person.' 

It  was  in  Corsica  that  the  embryo  great  man  first  tried  his 
hand  at  a  coup  d^etat^  and  it  was  there,  again,  that  recovering  as 
by  a  strong  effort  from  his  fever  of  public  virtue,  he  definitively 
laid  aside  the  loyalty  and  disinterestedness  of  his  youth.  Each 
of  these  episodes  is  illustrative;  each  of  them  casts  its  shadow 
before. 

*  The  bargain  (says  M.  Lanfrey)  is  struck.  At  the  moment  when 
history  is  about  to  take  possession  of  Bonaparte,  calculation  and  ambi- 
tion have  already  got  the  better  of  all  other  motives.  Behold  him 
disengaged  from  every  scruple  of  opinion,  steeled  against  every  poli- 
tical predilection,  on  the  best  terms  with  the  conquerors  without  being 
irreconcilable  with  the  conquered,  disembarrassed  of  all  the  generous 
illusions  of  the  past,  and  measuring  in  his  mind's  eye  the  unlimited 
field  opening  before  him.    This  pi^estined  of  glory  has  already  no 

cotuiaellor 
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counsellor  bnt  liis  insatiable  genius,  no  rule  but  a  certain  ideal  of 
greatness,  and  what  ho  himself  calls  circumstances,  that  is,  accom- 
plished facts,  success,  fortune.  Let  the  opportunity  arise,  he  will  not 
let  it  escape.  It  did  not  delay  presenting  itself  with  an  idat  beyond 
liis  hopes.' 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  the  commencement  of  his  military 
repaiation,  which  rose  with  unprecedented  rapidity  during  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1794.     This  he  really  directed  whilst  acting 
IS  General  of  Artillery  under  Dumerbion,  an  old  and  worn  out 
ofEcer,  who  commanded  in  chief.     Compromised  by  his  con- 
nexion with   the  Robespierres,   he   was   recalled:    his  fortunes 
ODoe  more  hung  wavering  in  the  balance,  and  absolute  destitu- 
tion stared  him  in  the  face.     In  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of 
1795,  during  the  financial  crisis  brought  on  by  the  over-issue 
of  assignats,  he  was  so  pressed  for  money  as  to  be  obliged  to  share 
the  slender  resources  of  Junot  and  Bourrienne,  and  even  to  sell 
lus  books.     His  state  of  mind  under  these  trials  is  described  as 
flQctuating  between  ardent  hope,  high  imaginings,  and  blank  des- 
pondency.    There  were  moments  when  he  dreamed  of  nothing 
more  than  a  comfortable  retreat  in  the  country,  with  the  calm  of 
domestic  life ;  and  it  will  be   remembered   that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  a  subaltern,  exhibited  a  parallel  blindness  to 
what  providence  had  in  store  for  him,  by  applying  to  a  Lord- 
Lieatenant  (Lord  Camden)  for  a  Commissionership  of  Customs. 
The  extraordinary  restlessness  and  versatility  of  the  nascent 
hero  of  twenty-six,  combined  with  his  love  of  excitement,  led 
him  to  make  a  passing  study  of  Parisian  society,  which  was  just 
emerging   after   a   long  eclipse  and  making  up  for   lost   time 
by  firee  indulgence  in  luxury,  dissipation   and  intrigue.      His 
impressions  are  given  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph,  July  12, 
1795  :— 

*  The  carriages,  the  fine  world,  reappear,  or  rather  they  remember, 
only  SB  they  would  remember  a  long  dream,  that  they  have  ever  ceased 
to  shine. . .  .  Everything  is  brought  together  to  distract  and  make  life 
plessmt*  We  are  torn  from  our  reflexions ;  and  be  lowspirited  if  you 
en,  in  this  activity  of  mind  and  this  imceasing  whirl.  The  women 
sie  0ferj  where — at  the  theatres,  on  the  public  walks,  in  the  libraries. 
In  liie  cabinet  of  the  savant  you  see  very  pretty  persons.  Here  alone, 
sf  all  places  of  the  earth,  they  deserve  to  hold  the  rudder :  the  men 
COBsequenily  run  mad  about  them,  think  only  of  them,  live  only  by 

~  m  them.  A  woman  requires  six  months  to  learn  what  is  due  to 
sod  what  her  empire  is.' 

Yet  diis  empire  of  woman,  which  was  her  due,  was  rudely, 
csatemptoonsly,  cruelly  set  aside  the  moment  its  mildest,  most 
■ypnpdftte  influence  was  exerted  within  his  own. 

His 
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His  value  was  too  well  known  to  admit  of  prolonged  neglect 
or  forgetfulness.     On  the  arrival  of  bad  news  from  the  army 
of  Italy,  Pontecoulant,  the  war-minister,  sent  for  Bonaparte  to 
attach  him  to  the  Committee   by  which  plans  of  operations  for 
the  various   armies  were   prepared.      He  drew  up  for  Keller- 
mann,    the    commander-in-chief    of  that    army,    and   a    little 
later  for  his   successor,  Scherer,  a  series  of  instructions  <;oni- 
prising  all  the  principal    combinations   which   he   afterwards 
carried  out  in  the  first  and  most  brilliant  of  his  Italian  cam- 
paigns.    Their  reception  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  superiority. 
Kellermann  replied  that  '  their  author  was  only  fit  for  a  lunatic 
asylum,'  and  Scherer  that  ^  it  was  for  him  who  had  conceived  to 
realise  them/  a  sarcasm  which  turned  out  a   sound  and  just 
appreciation  of  their  merit     Bonaparte  was  far  from  mortified 
at  their  rejection.     He  was  at  no  time  anxious  for  others  to 
acquire  glory  at  his  expense,  and  it  was  as  a  man  of  action,  not 
a  man  of  ideas,  that  he  felt  predestined  to  shine.     On  the  12th 
August  he  wrote  to  Joseph : — ^  I  am  constantly  in  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  is  at   the   eve  of  a  battle,  convinced  by 
sentiment  that  when  death  is  there  in  the  midst  to  end  all,  to 
be  anxious  is  folly.     All  leads  me  to  brave  chance  and  destiny, 
and  if  that  lasts,  my  friend,  I  shall  end  by  not  turning  aside 
to  avoid  a  carriage.'     As  if  to  complete  the  contrast,  on  the 
25th  September,  1795,  ten  days  before  the  affair  of  the  Sections, 
his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Generals  in  active  service 
to  gratify  some  grudge  of  the  war-minister. 

The  scene  of  action  was  the  hall  of  the  section  Le  Peletier, 
which  had  taken  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  Convention. 
Their  troops  were  commanded  by  Menou,  who  hesitated  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  began  to  treat  instead  of  calling  on  the 
sectionaries  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  The  result 
was  a  truce  by  which  the  troops  were  to  retire  and  the  insur- 
gents were  to  evacuate  the  hall.  The  troops  retired,  the 
insurgents  remained,  and  hastened  to  proclaim  what  all  Paris 
accepted  as  their  victory.  The  tumult  was  at  its  height  between*^ 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  Bonaparte  was  at  the  theatre 
Feydeau.  On  hearing  what  was  going  on,  he  repaired  to  the 
hall,  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  scene,  and  then  hastened  to 
the  Assembly.  They  had  just  decreed  the  arrest  of  Menou,  and 
were  discussing  the  different  Generals  to  whom  it  would  be  best 
to  intrust  the  command .  Bonaparte,  unseen  amongst  the  audience^ 
heard  his  own  name  proposed,  and  hesitated  '  during  nearly  half 
an  hour'  on  the  part  he  should  have  to  take.  This  rests  solely  on 
his  own  authority  in  his  Memoirs.  What  is  more  trustworthy, 
remarks  M.  Lanfrey,  is  that  the  name  which  united  most  suf- 
frages 
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[ragefl  was  that  of  Barras,  then  in  some  sort  the  arbiter  of  the 
ntuation,  thanks  to  the  recollection  of  his  energetic  conduct  on 
the  9th  Thermidor.     Barras  caused  Bonaparte  to  be  nominated 
along  with  him ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  suppressed  in 
e&ck  of  the  three  versions  which  Bonaparte  has  left  of  this  most 
important  episode  of  his  life.     The  sole  command  practically 
deTolved   on    him.      The    army   of   the   Convention   did    not 
aceed  eight  thousand    men ;   that  of  the  Sections   fell   little 
diort  of  forty  thousand ;    but  the  advantage  of  discipline  was 
on  his  side :  he  had,  moreover,  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
liii  adversaries,  not  yet  acquainted   with  their   man,  did   not 
expect  to   be   used   against  them.     He  posted   his  troops   in 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  converting  them  into  a  kind  of 
entrenched  camp,  and  guarding  all  the  approaches  with  cannon. 
The  lectionaries   were   commanded   by   General  Danican,   an 
officer  of  small  capacity,  and  by  a  returned  emigrant,  Lafond,  a 
joong  man  of  the  most  brilliant  courage.     On  finding  the  pre- 
parations made  for  their  reception,  they  halted  and  remained 
inactive  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  (13th  Vend^miaire). 
At  about  half-past  four  Danican  gave  the  signal  and  Bonaparte 
BKKmted  his  horse.     The  battle  was  soon  over.     The  heads  of 
die  attacking  columns  were  mowed  down  by  grapeshot  in  what- 
erer  direction  they  advanced ;  and  after  being  three  times  rallied 
by  Lafond,  the  boldest  gave  way  and  the  victory  of  the  Conven- 
tioa  was  complete.     Such  amongst  them  as  really  desired  order 
or  regular  government  had  small  ground  for  self-congratulation, 
for  this  fatal  day  was  the  triumph  of  the  soldier  over  the  citizen : 
it  taught  power  to  rely  upon  the  army,  and  the  army  to  dispose 
of  power.     It  prepared  die  way  for  a  military  dictatorship,  and 
its  fiiBt  fruits  were  reaped  by  the  self-same  man  who  was  to 
profit  by  it  most  largely  in  the  end. 

Bams  having  resigned  in  his  favour,  Bonaparte  was  declared 
geaeral  of  the  interior ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  used  his  oppor- 
tunitiet  shews  both  his  own  grasping  character  and  the  absence  of 
kgil  checks  on  the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  any  one  who  contrived 
to  wcvrk  himself  into  a  position  of  influence  or  command.  Besides 
aMumiag  the  entire  control  of  the  regular  troops,  the  national 
guard  and  the  military  arrangements  of  the  capital,  he  claimed  a 
foice  in  most  civil  affairs,  protected  emigrants,  recalled  dismissed 
offioen,  distributed  commissions  amongst  his  creatures,  gave 
awfty  places  to  his  friends  and  relations,  whom  he  sent  for 
aprcsily,  and  transmitted  large  sums  of  money  to  his  family. 
The  Directory,  which  had  bnly  just  been  established  by  his  instru- 
mcatalitj,  regarded  his  proceedings  with  distrust;  and  fear  or 
jaakmsgr  had  probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  nomina- 
VoL  128.— Ab.  256.  2  a  tion 
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tion  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  as  admiration  or 
gratitude. 

There  was  also  another  motive  which  actuated  their  leading 
spirit,  Barras,  whose  share  in  promoting  Bonaparte's  private  and 
pablic  interests  at  this  conjuncture  he  and  his  partisans  have 
been  anxious  to  shade  over  or  suppress.  A  touching  incident 
had  just  brought  him  acquainted  with  Josephine,  Madame  de 
Beauhamais,  whose  relations  with  Barras  were  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  kind,  although  we  are  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  the  popular  reflections  on  her  reputation  were  unjust 
M.  Thiers  speaks  of  Bonaparte  as  having  felt  for  her  '  only  a 
Qout  that  time  had  dissipated,  an  esteem  that  many  instances  of 
lightness  had  diminished.'  According  to  M.  Lanfrey,  'he  had 
conceived  an  ardent  and  exalted  passion  for  her,  fanned  by  the 
knowledge  that  this  marriage  would  at  the  same  time  give  him 
the  part  \r6le)  he  most  longed  for,  and  open  to  him  the  ranks  of 
a  society  which  had  hitherto  answered  his  advances  by  excessive 
distrust.  He  threw  into  this  afiection — ^the  only  one,  it  is  said, 
which  ever  made  his  heart  beat — all  the  eagerness  and  fire  of  his 
impetuous  nature.  As  to  Madame  de  Beauhamais,  she  felt  in 
his  presence  more  trouble  and  astonishment  than  love.'  Stut 
herself  has  related  how  her  consent  was  mainly  tnnonght  aboat  by 
the  offer  of  Barras  to  make  her  a  wedding  present  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  *  Barras,'  she  wrote  shortly  before 
the  marriage,  '  assures  me  that,  if  I  marry  the  general,  he  will 
procure  this  command  for  him.  Yesterday  Bonaparte  was 
speaking  to  me  of  this  favour,  which  is  already  causing  murmurs 
amongst  his  professional  brethren,  although  not  yet  granted.' 
^  Do  they  believe  that  I  need  protection  to  rise  ?  They  will  all 
be  too  happy  one  of  these  days  if  I  deign  to  grant  them  mine. 
My  sword  is  by  my  side,  and  with  it  I  shall  go  far  {firai  hin)! 

He  spoke  with  die  proud  consciousness  of  genius,  and  he  had 
done  enough  to  justify  it ;  but  she  did  not  love  him  enough  to 
catch  confidence  from  his  inspiration,  and  it  was  with  a  marked 
presentiment  of  self-sacrifice  that  she  gave  her  hand.  He  was 
named  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  on  the  23rd 
February,  1796,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
March,  the  bridegroom  adding  a  year  to  his  real  age,  and  the 
bride  deducting  four  years  from  hers,  in  the  register.  He  was 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  and  she  thirty-two. 

Former  historians  have  emulously,  and  with  good  reason,  expa- 
tiated on  the  originality  and  brilliancy  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
with  its  results.  It  was  reserved  for  M.  Lanfrey  to  fix  attention  on 
the  avowed  object  for  which  hostilities  were  undertaken,  and  the 
fresh  set  of  motives  by  which  the  French  soldier  was  urged  on. 

The 
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Tlie  republican  armies  had  hitherto  fought,  or  pretended  to  fight, 
for  liberty.  They  were  now  about  to  fight  professedly  for  conquest 
and  plunder.  Bonaparte's  instructions,  which  he  interpreted  in  the 
widest  and  worst  sense,  were  to  excite  rebellion,  to  acquire  stated 
territories  by  force  or  fraud,  to  aimez  or  barter  them,  and  to 
make  the  war  pay  its  own  expenses  whether  it  was  carried  on  in 
a  firiendly  or  an  enemy's  country.  His  first  proclamation  to 
d^  army  ran  thus : — 

'  Soldiers,  you  are  badly  fed  and  almost  naked.  The  government 
owes  yoU  much :  it  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Your  patience,  your 
tourage,  do  you  honour,  but  procure  you  neither  profit  nor  glory.  I 
an  aboTit  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  country  of  the  world.  You 
win  find  large  cities  and  rich  provinces.  You  will  find  honour,  glory, 
and  riches.    Soldiers  of  Italy,  shall  you  want  courage  ? ' 

*  It  was  not  in  a  day,'  remarks  M.  Lanfrey,  ^that  the  soldiers 
<»f  the  republic  became  the  soldiers  of  the  empire,  but  the  com- 
ioeocement  of  the  metamorphosis  dates  from  this  proclamation, 
in  which  Italy  was  shown  to  them  not  as  a  nation  to  liberate,  but 
«s  a  prey  to  seize.' 

An  unbroken  and  rapid  series  of  victories  soon  placed  nearly 
the  whole  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  and  an  organised 
ffilem   of  plunder   began.      Overstepping  his  powers  without 
ceremony  when  it  suited  him,  acting  throughout  like  a  sove- 
reign prince  at  the  head   of  a   conquering  army,   he   replied 
to  all   remonstrances   from   his   employers,  the  Directory,  by 
aoDomicing   fresh  triumphs   and   pouring   millions  upon  mil- 
Uoot  into  their  exhausted  treasury.     After  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  which  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  conclude,  he 
writes: — 

*  I(  however,  you  do  not  accept  the  peace  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
if  your  project  is  to  dethrone  him,  you  must  amuse  him  for  some 
^edka^  and  let  me  know  at  once.  I  will  take  possession  of  Valence 
siii  march  on  Turin.  ...  I  will  impose  some  millions  on  the  Duke 
ef  Ptema;  he  will  make  proposals  for  peace :  be  in  no  hurry  to  close 
wilb  him,  BO  that  I  may  have  time  to  make  him  pay  the  expense  of 
flue  esmpaign.' 

Genoa  had  been  required  to  pay  three  millions  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  a  pretended  wrong.  The  French  Minister  there 
was  now  directed  by  Bonaparte  to  exact  fifteen.  In  a  second 
prodamation  he  reminds  his  army  that  ^the  ashes  of  the  con- 
querors of  Tarquin  were  still  trodden  under  foot  by  the  assassins 
nf  Baasonville,  *  and,  after  promising  the  ^  conquest '  of  Italy 
as  the  recompense  of  renewed  exertions,  he  concludes  with  thu 

*  The  French  ambassador  assassinated  at  Home. 

2  A  2  astounding 
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astounding  apostrophe : — *  People  of  Italy,  the  army  of  Italy 
comes  to  break  yoar  chains ;  the  French  nation  is  the  friend  of 
every  people :  meet  her  half-way  with  confidence.'  The  declared 
mission  of  the  French  nation  was  to  deliver  the  Milanese,  and 
the  Milanese  is  thus  commended  by  the  Directors  to  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  General : — 

'  Above  all,  you  must  not  spare  the  Milanese ;  levy  contributions  in 
cash  directly,  and  during  the  first  terror  inspired  by  the  approach  of 
our  troops,  let  a  strict  eye  be  kept  to  the  application  of  the  proceeds.' 

The  next  paragraph  is  unique  in  its  way : — 

'  If  Rome  makes  advances,  the  first  thing  to  exact  is  that  the  Pope 
shall  immediately  order  public  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
French  arms.  Some  of  her  fine  monuments,  her  statues,  her  medals, 
her  libraries,  her  silver  Madonnas,  and  even  her  church  bells,  will 
indemnify  us  for  the  expense  that  your  visit  will  cost  us.' 

This  kind  of  plunder  is  one  that  is  never  forgotten  or  forgiven 
by  the  sufferers.  It  is  a  national  insult  as  well  as  a  national  loss. 
It  was  the  outrage  most  keenly  resented  when  the  hour  of 
retribution  came  and  indignant  Europe  rose  against  the  Fraiclu 
Whether  Bonaparte  or  the  Directory  instituted  it,  is  left  in 
doubt ;  but  he  did  not  wait  for  their  instructions  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  limits  indicated  by  them.  By  the  suspension  of  arms 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma  he  had  stipulated  for  a  sum  of  two 
millions,  twelve  hundred  horses  with  their  harness,  twenty 
pictures,  including  the  St.  Jerome  which  the  Duke  vainly, 
endeavoured  to  ransom  by  another  million,  and  supplies  of  every 
sort  for  the  army.  By  another  suspension  of  arms,  imposed  on 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  exacted  ten  millions,  with  twenty 
pictures  to  be  chosen  by  commissaries.  By  a  decree  jmblished 
the  day  after  his  entry  into  Milan,  he  levied  on  Lombardy 
(which  he  came  to  liberate)  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  in 
money,  besides  a  million  in  pictures  and  objects  of  art  Alt 
this  was  in  addition  to  private  plunder  and  exaction,  which  had 
been  carried  to  so  frightful  an  excess  as  (to  use  his  own  expres* 
sion)  *  makes  one  blush  for  mankind.'  *  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  the  Director}',  'These  poor  fellows  are  excosable. 
After  languishing  three  years  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpa^ 
they  reach  the  promised  land :  they  wish  to  enjoy  it' 

The  promised  land  I  Who  taught  them  to  regard  Italy  ui  that 

^  *  PatuDff  the  Apenniiiet  with  soldiers  brave,  but  dyine  of  hnsgcrt  Us  first 
care  was  to  la^  on  the  riches  of  Italy  a  discreet,  honest,  (prooeX  eooDomical  band, 
to  perent  their  bein^  wasted,  to  employ  them  to  support  his  army  in  abnndaDee*. 
ana  to  drag  from  misery  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  oo-operate  in  lua 
plans.'— (TJUsfv,  vol.  xz.  7i2.} 

light? 
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light?  What  wonder  if  they  claimed  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  and  gave  unchecked  indulgence  to  cupidity  and 
lust?  With  his  tacit  connivance,  the  generals  and  other  leading 
fonctionaries  made  large  fortunes — at  least  such  of  them  as  he 
desired  to  attach  to  his  own ;  for  his  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
^ceedingSy  by  placing  them  in  his  power,  became  the  best  guaran- 
tee for  their  fidelity.  At  the  same  time  he  remained,  personally, 
incormptible*  He  was  playing  for  too  high  a  stake  to  care 
«boQt  pecuniary  gains.  He  was  already  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  national  or  imperial 
revenaes  at  his  pleasure.  An  instance  of  this  calculated  disinte- 
restedness as  regards  money  is  related  on  his  authority  by  Las 
Casss.  During  the  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Salicetti 
cune  to  him  in  his  cabinet,  to  say  that  the  Commandeur  d'Este, 
brother  of  the  Duke,  was  waiting  without  with  four  millions  of 
gold  in  four  chests.  *  He  comes  in  his  brother's  name,  to 
interest  you  to  accept  them,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  so.  I  am 
from  your  country  ;  I  know  your  family  affiiirs ;  the  Directory 
aod[the  Corps  Legislatif  will  not  recompense  your  services. 
This*  is  yours :  accept  it  without  scruple  and  without  pub- 
licity.* *  I  thank  you,*  was  the  cold  reply ;  *  I  am  not  going 
to  place  myself  at  the  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  for 
such  a  sum ' — nor  (he  might  have  added)^  at  the  disposition  of 
Salicetti  either. 

A  regular  agent  had  been  nominated  by  decree  to  attend 
opoQ  the  army  and  collect  objects  of  art  and  science  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris,  with  full  authority  to  demand  horses  and 
carriages  for  their  conveyance  from  the  cities  robbed  of  them. 
Objects  of  art  and  science  were  interpreted  to  mean  all  objects 
of  luxury,  horses  amongst  the  rest  Bonaparte  selected  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  in  Lombardy  as  a  present  to  the  Directors,  *  to 
Kplace,'he  said,  Hhe  ordinary  horses  which  draw  your  carriages.' 
At  the  suggestion  of  Turguet,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  the 
General's  attention  was  directed  to  the  naval  stores,  timber, 
hemp^  sail-cloth,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Italian  states, 
Roman,  Neapolitan,  or  Tuscan  : — 

*  Is  it  not  fitting,  he  wrote,  that  each  of  these  States  shall  provide 
and  transport  to  Toulon  the  quantities  they  can  produce  or  have 
alicjad/  in  their  magazines  ?  Let  u$  make  Italy  proud  of  ^ving  con- 
MmUd  to  ihe  Sdat  of  our  marine.  This,  it  scorns  to  me,  is  seconding 
&s  fiewB  of  the  numerons  patriots  of  these  countries  who  enjoy  the 
noUe  pride  of  having  co-operated  in  the  equipment  and  the  success  of 
Ae  annieB  of  the  republic' 

SCiange  epoch,  when  such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas,  that  rapa- 
city ^oke  the  language  of  patriotism,  and  patriotism  that  of 

rapacity, 
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rapacity,  mixing  them  up  so  completely  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  sentiments  was  uppermost  There  was 
another  language  in  which  Bonaparte  was  proficient,  another 
mode  of  reconciling  the  victims  to  their  fate.  He  came,  forsooth, 
in  the  name  of  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity  to  liberate  their 
descendants.  Thus  in  the  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  heraldii^ 
an  advance  on  Rome  :— 

'  Let  the  people  he  without  alarm.  We  are  the  Mends  of  evezy 
people,  and  more  particularly  of  the  descendants  of  the  Brutuses,  the 
SoipioB,  and  the  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  for  models.  To 
restore  the  capitol,  honourably  instal  in  it  the  statues  of  the  heroes 
who  made  themselveB  famous,  revive  the  Eomans  benumbed  by  ages 
of  slavery,  such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  victories.  They  will  fcom  an 
epoch  for  posterity,  you  will  have  the.  undying  glory  of  changing  tiie 
&ce  of  the  finest  purt  of  Europe.' 

The  glory  they  certainly  had  in  more  senses  than  one.  Their 
track  was  marked  by  devastation ;  and  such  alterations  of  govern- 
ment as  they  effected  were  for  the  worse.  Again,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  officer  whom  he  soon  after  dispatched  to  Corfu. 
*  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  inclined  to  independence, 
flatter  their  taste,  and  do  not  fail,  in  your  proclamations,  to  speak 
to  them  of  Greece,  Athens,  and  Rome.' 

Neither  classical  associations,  nor  dreams  of  liberty,  nor  the 
noble  pride  of  glutting  French  rapacity,  long  sufficed  to  Uind 
the  Lombards  to  the  real  character  of  the  invasicm.  The  pea- 
santry rose  and  were  ruthlessly  shot  down  or  sabred.  All  the 
priests  and  nobles  in  the  rebel  communes  were  ordered  to  be 
arrested  and  carried  as  hostages  to  France;  all  the  villages 
where  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 
An  attempt,  which  deceived  no  one,  was  made  to  represent  this 
rising  as  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  by  the  monks  and  enoonragod 
by  the  nobility.  It  was  the  convulsive  throe  of  the  industrioQs, 
hard-working  part  of  the  population,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
most  profligate  system  of  exaction  that  ever  was  conceiv^  or 
carried  out  in  a  civilised  community.  Precisely  wh^i  these 
atrocities  were  at  their  height,  when  the  army  of  Italy  was  burn- 
ing, plundering,  and  murdering  wholesale  in  a  country  with 
which  they  affected  to  fraternise,  the  Directors  were  celebrating 
a  fete  to  Victory  in  honour  of  their  exploits,  and,  as  if  to  make 
the  mockery  complete,  Camot,  the  austere  republican,  was  chosen 
to  pronounce  a  ducourse,  in  which  the  honour  due  to  valour 
blended  with  the  praise  of  filial  love,  of  paternal  love,  of 
sibility,  and  (above  all)  of  humanity.  'OI  humanity,* 
his  apostrophe,  *  how  delicious  are  thy  practices,  and  how  much 
to  be  pitied  is  the  greedy  soul  {ame  avide)  that  Imows  thee  not  I  * 

It 
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It  was  difficult  to  apply  the  fraternising  principle  to  Venice, 
from  which  no  popular  call  had  come  for  liberators,  which 
had  cautiously  avoided  giving  the  semblance  of  offence  by  ob- 
serring  an  unarmed  neutrality.  But  the  fate  reserved  for  the 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  hardest  and  least  merited  of  all. 
She  was  to  be  robbed  of  her  independence,  degraded,  impover- 
ished, and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province,  for  no 
imaginable  reason  than  that  it  suited  the  French  Republic  and 
their  general  so  to  deal  with  her.  It  was  the  ever-recurring 
story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  Venice  was  charged  with  being 
the  ally  of  Austria,  on  the  ground  that  the  Austrians  had  been 
permitted  to  occupy  Peschiera,  of  which  they  had  taken  mill- 
tsiy  occupation  by  surprise.  Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proffered 
explanation,  Bonaparte  garrisoned  Peschiera  which  the  Austrians 
liad  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  frightened  the  Venetian 
plenipotentiaries  into  a  convention^  by  which  French  troops 
were  to  be  admitted  into  Verona,  and  the  French  army  to  be 
nqmlied  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  on  credit,  i.  ^., 
wimout  paying  for  them.     He  then  wrote  to  the  Directors  : — 

'If  your  project  is  to  extract  five  or  six  millions  from  Venice,  I 
hs?e  purposely  contrived  this  sort  of  rupture.  If  you  have  more 
decided  intentions,  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  this 
nbjeot  of  quarrel ;  let  me  know  what  you  wish  done,  and  wait  for  a 
ikfoarahle  moment,  which  I  will  seize  according  to  circumstances,  for 

it  will  not  do  to  have  all  the  world  on  our  hands  at  once The 

Ml  cf  the  affair  of  Peschiera  is  thai  Beaidieu  {the  Austrian  commander) 
pd  a  disffraeeftU  trick  upon  them.  He  demanded  a  passage  for  fifty 
usBf  and  so  (fot  possession  of  the  toumJ 

•  Tbe  thamelessness  of  the  pretext  is  complacently  commu- 
nicated to  his  government,  in  the  confident  expectation,  justified 
bjr  the  remit,  that  it  would  conciliate  their  favour  instead  of 
provoking  a  reproof;  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  a  quarrel, 
got  up  in  this  fieuihion,  that  Venice  was  soon  afterwards  reduced 
to  the   condition   of  a  plundered   and   oppressed  dependency. 
The  torn  of  the  Pope  came  next,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
inventing  pretexts  against  his  Holiness,  who  had  waged  a  kind 
of  leligioos  war  against  the  Republic,  as  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
Faxth,  and  left  the  assassination  of  its  ambassador,  Bassonville, 
unavenged.      Such   was   the  popular  detestation   of  sacerdotal 
mle^  ihaty  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  French  in  the  Legations, 
they  were  leceived  as  liberators,  and  Bonaparte,  who  aimed  only 
•t  exaction  for  the  present,  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  into 
winch  the  Papal  Government  was  thrown  to  dictate  his  terms. 
Hm  price  of  a  suspension  of  arms  was  settled  at  twenty-one 
minioM,  fifiteen  in  money,  and  the  rest  in  supplies,  a  hundred 

pictures, 
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pictures,  five  hundred  manuscripts,  the  provisionarj  occupati^^ 
of  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  (to  crown  all  witb  ^ 
bit  of  telling  republicanism)  the  busts  of  Junius  and  Marci>^ 
Brutus. 

This  suspension  was  only  a  short  respite  for  his  Holiness.    /^ 
fresh  succession  of  victories,  Areola,  Rivoli,  Tolentino,  com^ 
pleted  the  discomfiture  of  one  Austrian  army  after  another,  anc^ 
bonaparte  was  soon  at  leisure  to  revert  to  the  Papal  Govern^ 
ment,  which   was  driven  to   desperation.     ^  We  will  turn  ther 
Romagna  into  a  Vendee,'  exclaimed  Cardinal  Busca,  and*  bands  oC 
peasants  were  seen  led  by  monks,  crucifix  in  hand.  But  the  electric 
spark  was  wanting :  the  first  papal  army,  which  the  French  encoun- 
tered at  Castel-Bologna,  was  easily  routed  and  took  to  flight :  the 
second,  at  Ancona,  surrendered  at  discretion  without  firing  a  shot 
The  Pope  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  whose  policy  was  not 
to  break  with  his  Holiness  outright,  much  less  to  deprive  him 
entirely  of  bis  temporalities.     Bonaparte  had  written  not  long 
before  to  Clarke,  the  Minister  of  War,  that  France  was  becoming 
Roman  Catholic  again,  and  that  they  might  stand  in  need  of 
the  co-operation  of  die  Pope  in  an  easily  conceivable  contingency. 
There  were  other  pressing  reasons  for  not  pushing  matters  to 
extremity,   and,  prudently  refraining   from  entering  Rome  in 
person,  he  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  stipulated  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Legations,  the  Romagna  and  Ancona  to  the 
French,   and   the   payment   of  an  additional  fifteen   millions. 
He  then  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  notify  this  treaty  to  the  Pope, 
who  was  assured  that  the  French  Republic  would  henceforth 
be  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Rome,  and  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the   esteem   and  veneration  entertained   for   his  sacred 
person  by  their  general.     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Directory : — 

'  My  opinion  is  that  Rome,  once  deprived  of  Bologna,  Fenua,  the 
Bonmgna,  and  the  thirty  millions  we  take  from  her,  can  exist  no 
longer ;  this  old  machine  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.' 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  he  adds : — 

'  The  commission  of  savants  has  reapod  a  good  harvest  at  BaTeona, 
Bimini,  Pesaro,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Perugia:  all  will  be  sent  to 
Paris  without  delay.  Adding  it  to  what  will  be  sent  from  B<»ne,  we 
shall  have  everything  fine  {tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  heau)  in  Italj,  exoept 
a  small  number  of  objects  which  are  at  Turin  and  Naples.' 

The  churches  in  the  ceded  provinces  were  robbed  of  all 
articles  of  value  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  piety  or 
superstition  of  ages.  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  oma* 
ments  in  gold,  sUver,  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  above  a  million, 

and 
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3nd  the  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin  was  transported  to  Paris, 

where  it  remained  till  the  Concordat    The  wonder  is  that  the 

Casa  Santa — the  Holy  Hoase — ^was  not  carried  off  in  pieces  and 

set  up  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  where  its  appearance  might 

hive  been  announced  as  a  repetition  of  the  miracle,  or  it  would 

}ia?e  cost  only  an  Ossianic  figure  to  declare  that  the  eagle  of 

rictorj  had  brought  it,  as  the  Brobdingnag  eagle  carried  Gulliver's 

wooden  residence,  in  its  beak. 

Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  settled  with  Rome  than  he  turned  his 
ezdosiye  attention  to  the  Austrian   army,  commanded  by  the 
Arcbdake  Charles,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Alps  without 
waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  till  he 
loood  himself  dangerously  distant  from  his  base  of  operations. 
The  situation  was  so  critical,  that  he  at  once  adopted  the  expedient 
of  addressing  to  the  Archduke  a  letter  in  which  he  invited  him 
to  merit  the  title  of  benefactor  of  humanity,  declaring  for  himself 
that,  if  the  overture  that  he  had  the  honour  to  make  could  save 
the  life  of  a  single  man,  he  should  be  prouder  of  the  civic  crown 
diat  he  should  have  merited  thereby  than  of  the  melancholy  glory 
wliicfa  can  result  from  military  successes  I     The  puzzle  is  why 
iie  should  be  constantly  going  out  of  his  way  to  use  language 
wliich  could  deceive  no  one — which  was  notoriously  at  variance 
with  his  actions,  his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts.     It  was  impos- 
sible for  a  commander  to  be  more  indifferent  to  human  life  or 
more  prodigal  of  blood,  and  in  answer  to  the  excuse  that  he 
was  so  only  by  calculation  and  when  a  given  object  was  to  be 
obtained,  M.  Lanfrey  recalls  the  curious  fact  of  his  ordering  a 
skirmish  for  the  amusement  of  his  mistress.     His  own  words  to 
Las  Casas  were : — 

'  Biding  with  her  one  day  in  the  middle  of  our  positions  in  the 
aaviroos  of  the  hill  of  Tenda,  whilst  reconnoitring  as  commandant  of 
Ae  artillery,  the  notion  suddenly  occmred  to  me  of  treating  her  to 
"flie  spectacle  of  a  little  war,  and  I  ordered  an  attack  of  advanced  posts. 
We  were  the  conquerors,  it  is  true,  but  there  could  evidently  be  no 
lasolt.  The  attack  was  a  pure  fiancy,  and  yet  some  men  fell  in  it. 
Idiler  (plus  iard)  I  have  bitterly  reproached  myself  with  this  afiair 
it  has  recurred  to  me.' 


^  Later'  means  when,  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  sacrifice  hetacombs  of  human  beings  to  his  ambition  or 
iya  caipirice — when  it  had  become  a  passion  to  compose  an  attrac- 
tive character  for  posterity.  His  classical  reminiscences  must 
^we  been  at  Cault,  or  he  would  have  reflected  that  Flamininus 
inm  expelled  the  Senate  by  Cato  for  killing  a  noble  Gaul  to 
jHBiiae  a  favourite. 

.Tba  overture  to  the  Archduke   led  to  the  preliminaries  of 

Leoben, 
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Leoben,  in  which  the  main  point  to  be  settled  was  what  portions 
of  territory  Austria  and  France  should  respective! j  retain,  it 
being  clearly  understood  between  them  that  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  states  were  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
arrangement  that  might  suit  both  parties.  At  first  the  proposal 
went  no  farther  than  to  offer  Austria  an  indemnity  out  of  the 
dependencies  of  Venice;  but  the  notion  of  dealuig  with  the 
unhappy  republic  as  a  subject  of  barter  was  speedily  matured 
into  a  transaction  which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  except  the 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  even  the  partition  of  Poland  was  not 
marked  by  the  wanton  expenditure  of  so  much  false  profession 
or  by  such  cynical  contempt  for  truth.  Nothing  can  Be  clearer 
than  that  Bonaparte's  mind  was  made  up  on  this  subject  before 
the  popular  commotions,  excited  by  French  treatment,  gave  him 
a  pretext  for  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities.  His  language  to 
the  trembling  Deputies  of  the  Senate,  who  o£kred  carte  blmche 
in  the  way  of  satisfaction,  ran  thus : — 

'  I  have  eighty  thousand  men,  I  have  ganboats,  I  will  haya  no  more 
inqaisition,  no  more  senate,  I  will  be  an  Attila  to  Yenice.  ...  I 
want  no  more  alliances  with  you,  I  will  have  none  of  your  projects,  I 
will  give  you  the  firm  land.  •  •  .  There  is  no  good  in  deceiving  me  to- 
gain  time.' ; 

In  their  report  to  the  Senate  the  Deputies  are  obliged  to  own 
that  the  details  of  the  treaty  are  unknown  to  them — that  the  secret 
of  the  conditions  is  impenetrable :  ^  God  grant  that  this  mystery 
does  not  conceal  the  partition  of  the  Republic'  The  very  worst 
of  their  fears  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The  civilised  world  had 
yet  to  learn  the  full  scope  of  Madame  Roland's  dying  apostrophe 
to  Liberty,  and  greyheaded  Italian  diplomatists,  faouliar  with 
Machiavelli,  stood  aghast,  when  it  broke  upon  them,  at  the  pro- 
found corruption  of  the  French  General  of  twenty-eight.  After 
concluding  a  treaty  which,  hard  as  were  the  terms,  left  the 
Republic  the  semblance  of  independence,  he  wrote  to  the  Directon^ 
that  his  sole  object  in  concluding  it  was  to  enter  the  ci^  without 
difficulty  and  get  possession  of  the  arsenal.  He  then  despatched 
an  emissary  to  take  possession  of  Corfu  and  all  the  Venetian 
establishments  in  the  Levant,  and  the  same  day  wrote  to  the 
municipality  of  Venice  to  invite  their  confidence,  ending : — 

*  In  all  circTunstances  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  give  you  proofr 
of  my  desire  to  consolidate  your  liberty,  and  to  see  xmhappj  Tbtij 
finally  take  her  place  with  glory,  free  and  independent  of  straiigers, 
on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  resume  amongst  great  nations  flie  rank 
to  which  die  is  called  by  nature,  her  position,  and  her  destiny.* 

The  day  after   (May  27th)   he  transmitted   the   heads  of  the 

proposed 
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proposed  treaty  with  Austria,  including  this:  ^ Pour  Vltalie', 
1®  Vmise  a  VEmperear^  As  this  went  beyond  his  instructions, 
Le  proceeds  to  justify  it : — 

*  Venice,  which  has  been  declining  since  the  disooyenr  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  rise  of  Trieste  and  Ancona,  can  hardly  survive 
the  shock  we  have  given  her.  With  a  population  inapt,  cowardly,  in 
iwwue  made  for  liberty,  without  land,  without  waters,  it  seems- 
mtoial  that  she  should  be  left  to  those  to  whom  we  give  the  firm  land. 
We  shall  take  all  the  vessels,  we  shall  strip  the  arsenal,  we  shaU  carry 
off  iU  the  cannon ;  we  shall  destroy  the  forts ;  we  shaU  keep  Cor& 
sod  Ancona  for  ourselves.' 

The  pretext  under  which  this  wholesale  robbery  was  carried 

OQ  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  infamy  of  the  proceeding.     He  directs. 

two  of  his  generals  to  accompany  the  French  Minister  to  the  Pro- 

mioual  Government  of  Venice,  and  state  that  the  conformity  of 

principles  now  existing  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 

Republic  of  Venice  requires  that  she   shall  promptly  put  her 

niarine  on  a  respectable  footing  to  co-operate  in  protecting  their 

commerce :  *  You  will  take  possession  of  all  under  this  pretext, 

liaving  constantly  in  your  mouths  the  unity  of  the  two  Republics, 

and  always  making  use  of  the  name  of  the  Venetian  Marine.' 

During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  Bonaparte  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Montebello,  a  magnificent  chateau  near  Milan,  where 
lie  lived  in  quasi-regal  state,  dining  in  public,  giving  audience 
to  ministers  and  deputations,  disposing  of  provinces,  and  mapping 
out  republics.      Josephine  had  joined   him   KbA,   was   holding 
dnwing-rooms  like  a  queen.     A  report  having  reached  Paris 
that  he  meant  to  make  himself  king  of  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael 
mentioned  it  to  Augereau,  who  replied,  ^  Non  assurSment^  c^est  un 
jewie  homme  trop  bien  SlevS  pour  cela.^    He  meant  to  make  him- 
self in  France  what  he  had  already  made   himself  in   Italy. 
^  Do  yon  suppose,*  he  remarked  to  Prince  Pignatelli,  ^  that  I  am 
gaining  triumphs  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Directory,  the  Camots  and  Barras  ? '     But  seeing  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  that  the  pear  was  ndt  yet   ripe,  he  procrastinated  his 
appeuance  on  the  scene,  and  when  the  Directory,  in  anticipation 
<K  a  coup  d^itatj  were  looking  about  for  a  general,  he  sent  them 
Aogerean,  who  did  the  military  work  required  for  bringing  about 
die  change  of  government  which  goes  by  the  name  of  18th  Fruc- 
tidor.    The  new  Directory,  in  which  Camot  was  replaced  by  a. 
nonentity,  were  obliged  to  let  Bonaparte  have  his  way  in  every- 
dnng,  woA  had  no  alternative  but  to  confirm  the  treaty  con- 
dndfid  by  him  at  Campo  Formio  (17th  October,  1797),  although 
contimiy  to  their  instructions  and  their  real  wishes.     On  the 
19tk  September  he  wrote  to  them : — 

<  I  must 
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*  I  must  know  if  your  intention  is  to  accept  these  propositions  or 
not.  If  your  oltimatum  should  be  not  to  comprise  the  city  of  Venice 
in  the  Emperor's  part,  I  doubt  whether  the  peace  will  be  made 
{Yewce^  howwer^  is  the  city  of  aU  Italy  most  worthy  of  liberty)  and 
iostilitieB  will  recommence  in  the  course  of  October.' 

The  reply  of  the  Directory  dwelt  upon  the  imprudence  of 
giving  the  Emperor  Italy  to  the  Adige  and  Jthe  shame  of  aban- 
doning Venice.  But  on  the  10th  October  Bonaparte  signified 
his  intention  to  adhere  to  his  own  project  of  peace.  He  had 
-already  replied  to  Talleyrand  who  advocated  the  views  of  the 
Directory,  that  he  (Talleyrand)  knew  nothing  of  this  *  effeminate, 
superstitious,  pantaloon,  and  cowardly  people.'  The  Italian 
nation  was  enervated,  without  courage  ;  it  has  no  more  taste  for 
liberty  than  for  a  military  organisation  strong  enough  to  compel 
respect.  *  As  to  what  was  good  to  put  into  proclamations  and 
printed  discourses,  all  this  was  but  a  romance.'  He  had  the 
superb  audacity  to  write  (October  10)  to  the  Directors  that  he 
had  thought  only  of  the  country  and  the  Government : — 

'  It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  into  the  crowd,  to  resume  the 
ploughshure  of  Gincinnatus,  to  give  the  example  of  respect  for  the 
magistracy,  and  of  aversion  from  the  military  regime,  which  has 
destroyed  so  many  republics  and  ruined  so  many  States.' 

All  who  shared  his  confidence  and  intimacy  at  the  time, 
— Lavalette,  Marmont,  Biot,  Bourrienne, — attest  that  he  made 
the  peace  to  have  the  exclusive  credit  of  making  it,  and  to 
avoid  sharing  the  possible  glories  of  the  next  campaign  with  the 
^rmy  of  the  Khine.  Farther  delay  might  have  brought  him  into 
difficulties  with  the  Directors ;  so  at  the  next  interview  with  the 
Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  the  Count  de  C)bentzel,  who  was 
procrastinating,  he  rose  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  Conference, 
took  from  a  stand  a  porcelain  tray,  the  gift  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  the  Count,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  floor, 
exclaiming,  *  It  is  thus  that  in  less  than  a  month  I  shall  have 
shattered  your  monarchy.'  He  declared  the  truce  at  an  end, 
and  with  a  bow  to  the  negotiators  left  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  (October  17,  1797)  the  Articles 
were  drawn  up  and  signed ;  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all 
-the  signatures  were  affixed;  and  at  midnight  Monge  and 
Berthier  started  to  carry  the  Treaty  to  the  Directors.  During  the 
whole  day  Bonaparte  was  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods.  A  part 
•of  the  evening  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by  him  in  imagining 
humourous  scenes  and  telling  ghost  stories.  Twelve  hours  after- 
wards a  courier  arrived  from  the  Directory  peremptorily  piohi- 
t)iting  the  main  article — the  cession  of  Italy  (including  Venice) 

to 
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to  the  Adige— -and  intimating  an  intention  to  name  negotiators 
to '  relieve  him  of  political  duties  and  leave  him  wholly  to  his 
military  dispositions.'  The  peace  was  hailed  by  an  explosion  of 
joy  in  Paris,  and  the  Directors,  far  from  venturing  to  repudiate 
or  reprove,  were  compelled  to  ratify  and  congratulate. 

Bonaparte  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  5th  December  at  his  small 
hotel  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chantereine,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
rebaptised  Rue  de  la  Victoire  by  the  municipality.  His  manners 
and  movements  were  adroitly  regulated  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
uuvenal  curiosity  and  interest  he  inspired.  He  was  rarely 
teen  in  public  and  never  otherwise  than  reserved  and  self- 
ponessed.  The  time  was  not  arrived  when  he  could  afford  to 
throw  off  the  mask  and  indulge  his  natural  humour : — 

'  For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve,  the  proud ; 
HiB  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen.' 

The  Directory  had  no  alternative  but  to  give  him  a  magnifi- 
cent reception.     An  altar  de  la  Patrie  was  erected  in  the  court 
of  the   Luxembourg,   loaded  with   trophies,  surmounted  with 
all^orical  statues,  the  walls  draped  with  banners,  and  a  vast 
amphitheatre  constructed  all  around.     Here  the  Directors,  the 
officials,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  in  full  dress,  received  the 
guest.     An  immense  crowd  filled  the  court  and  the  neighbour- 
ing streets,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  deafening  and 
fireqnently  renewed  acclamations.     Talleyrand  spoke  first,  and 
spemlj  transgressed  the  line  which  separates  the  sublime  from 
the  ridicalous.     After  exalting  the  military  exploits  and  capacity 
of  tlie  young  hero  to  the  skies,  the  orator  painted  the  victor  of 
Lodi  and  Areola  as  a  stoic  detached  from  all  worldly  grandeur, 
having  no  taste  except  for  simplicity,  obscurity,  the  abstract  sci- 
oicet,  and  *  that  sublime  Ossian  which  seemed  to  detach  him  from 
the  earth.'    Not  only  was  there  no  reason  to  dread  his  ambition,  but 
'  there  might  come  a  day  perhaps  when  it  would  be  necessary  ta 
him  from  the  leisure  of  his  studious  retreat.'     The  reply 
more  in  Cromwell's  manner  than  in  that  which  subsequently 
became  habitual  to  Bonaparte.     It  was  studiously  obscure  and 
ooofiiied  to  generalities,  one  of  which,  however,  was  eminently 
faggestive :  *  When  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  shall 
be  based  upon  better  organic  laws,  all  Europe  will  become  free.'' 
Barras,   wno  followed,  compared  him  to  Socrates,  Caesar,  and 
Plompey  in  succession, — lavished  the  basest  adulation  on  the 
Cramer  of  the  peace  which  he  (Barras)  had  privately  denounced 
as  in&mous,  and  then,  pointing  to  England  as  the  next  country 
U^  be  oonqaered  and  liberated  like  Venice,  exclaimed : — 

'Go, 
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'  Gk>,  go  and  enchain  this  gigantic  pirate  which  weighs  npon  the 
seas,  go  and  punish  in  London  ontrages  too  long  unpunished.  Nome- 
rons  adorers  of  liberty  await  yon  there :  yon  are  the  liberator  to  whom 
humanity  by  her  plaintive  cries  appeals.' 

Thereupon  the  orator  administered  the  accolade  or  official  embrace, 
and  the  artists  of  the  Conservatoire  executed  a  hymn  composed 
by  Chenier  and^^ul.  The  fete  was  even  more  ridiculous  on 
the  whole  than  that  offered  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  such  men  could  meet  to  interchange  such  pueri- 
lities without,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  laughing  in  each  others' 
faces. 

During  a  brief  interval  the  Directory  and  Bonaparte  remained 
•equally  watchful  and  distrustful.  It  was  their  object  to  get  him 
out  of  Paris,  to  occupy  him,  no  matter  in  what  quarter  of  the  world, 
with  dreams  of  conquest ;  and  when  he  declined  to  attempt  the 
invasion  of  England  with  the  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal, 
they  were  only  too  happy  to  ofifer  him  carte  bkmehe  for  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  an  original  and  pet  conception  of  his  own. 
The  idea  of  carrying  the  £lite  of  the  French  army  to  a  distant 
x^ountry,  where  its  communications  were  almost  certain  to  be  cut 
ofi^  at  a  moment  when  all  Europe  was  hostile,  if  not  actually  in 
arms  against  France,  is  justly  regarded  by  M.  Lanfirey  as  little 
less  wild  than  that  of  carrying  the  Grand  Army  to  Moscow  in 
1812 ;  and  the  parallel  will  be  strengthened  by  an  examination 
of  the  results,  altnough  the  minor  disaster  was  permitted  to  pass 
without  immediate  condemnation  through  circumstances  and 
owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  scale.  What  B<ma- 
parte  aimed  at  was  glory  of  the  most  dazzling  sort,  glorj  by 
which  the  popular  imagination  could  be  caught.  *  In  this  point 
of  view'  (to  use  his  own  words)  *your  little  Europe  is  but  a 
mole-hill,  and  could  not  supply  glory  enough ;  I  will  go  and 
demand  it  of  the  East,  of  that  land  of  wonders  whicli  alone  has 
seen  great  empires  and  great  revolutions,  and  is  inhabited  by 
six  hundred  millions  of  men.'  *  Nothing,'  he  would  say  to  his 
intimates,  'is  remembered  in  Paris:  If  I  remain  long  widioot 
doing  anything  I  am  lost  When  they  have  seen  me  three  times 
at  the  theatre,  they  will  not  turn  to  look  at  me  again.^  He 
also  calculated  on  the  incapacity  of  the  generals  he  left  bdiind. 
*  That  he  might  become  master  of  France,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Directory  should  meet  with  reverses  in  his  absence,  aod  tihat 
his  return  should  bring  back  victory  to  our  standards.' 

The  money  required  for  the  expedition  was  procured  by  tihe 
plunder  of  Rome  and  Switzerland,  with  whom  quarrels  were  <mpor- 
tunely  got  up.  At  Berne  alone,  Brune,  who  acted  under  the 
especial  direction  of  Bonaparte,  seized  more  than  sixteen  millions 

in 
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in  money  or  bullion,  seven  millions  in  arms  or  munitions,  eighteen 
millions  in  forced  supplies  of  provisions.  When  all  was  ready, 
Bonaparte  hesitated,  struck  eiUier  by  the  imminent  risks  he  was 
about  to  run  or  tempted  to  make  use  of  his  opportunities  and 
upiet  the  Directory  at  once.  Suspecting  something  of  the  sort, 
they  ordered  his  departure,  on  which  he  took  fire  and  tendered 
hit  resignation.  Rewbell  coolly  held  out  a  pen :  *  Give  it  us  in 
writing,  General ;  the  Republic  has  still  children  left  who  will 
Dot  abandon  her.'  He  took  the  pen,  but  allowed  Merlin  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  spoke  no  more  of  resigning.  At  Toulon  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  his  army,  reminding  them  of  what  they  had 
dooe  and  won  in  Italy,  and  ending,  *  I  promise  every  soldier  that, 
00  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  shall  have  at  his  disposal 
enough  to  buy  six  acres  of  land.'  This  was  speaking  to  the 
point ;  he  knew  his  men ;  he  knew  to  what  he  had  brought  them ; 
that  the  old  cries  of  glory  and  liberty  had  lost  their  force. 

'Antiquity  (says  M.  Thiers)  has  bequeathed  to  the  admiration  of 
ibe  world  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  by  Annibal,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  done  nothing  more  grand,  perhaps  nothing 
•0  mud.  The  crossing  of  Saint  Bernard,  the  transport  of  the  army 
of  Egypt  through  the  English  fleets,  the  preparations  for  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Boulogne,  finally  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Wagram,  are 
gml  operations  which  posterity  wUl  not  admire  less.' 

There  is  little  to  admire  in  the  abortive  preparations  at  Bou- 
kgne,  and  the  transport  of  the  army  of  Egypt  was  simply  remark- 
able fcnr  audaci^.  Nelson  overshot  the  French  squadron  during 
the  night  before  Crete,  and  preceded  it  by  a  few  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, whence  he  set  sail  in  search  of  it  towards  Syria.  *  Mar- 
vdlaiis  good  luck,  that  fortune  often  withholds  from  the  best 
combined  plans,  which  was  then  lavished  with  a  boundless 
as  if  the  better  to  hide  the  snare  to  which  her  favours 
aabaeqnently  to  lure.'  As  usual,  Bonaparte  tried  to  enlist  the 
people  on  his  side  by  promising  to  relieve  them  from  their 
opptfifirSy  the  Mamelukes;  and,  to  deceive  them  the  more 
eaalj,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself  and  army  apos- 
tates £rom  Christianity  :— 

'  We^  too,  are  true  Mussulmans.  Are  we  not  the  men  who  have 
ikntmjiid  the  Pope,  who  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  wage  war  with 
If  nawilininn  ?  Are  we  not  the  men  who  have  destroyed  the  knights  of 
Malta,  because  these  insensates  believed  that  God  willed  them  to 
wage  war  with  Mussulmans  ?  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  with 
as!  Thej  will  prosper  in  their  fortune  and  their  rank.  Happy  those 
wbo  ahall  be  neuter :  they  will  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with  us, 
and  win  end  by  siding  with  us.    But  woe,  three  times  woe,  to  those 

who 
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who  abdl  take  aims  for  the  Mamelukes  and  fight  against  ns.     Theie 
will  be  no  hope  for  them  :  they  will  perish.' 

This  resembles  De  Bracy's  argument  in  Front  de  BoeuPs 
castle,  when  the  monk  asks  whether  he  is  safe  and  in  Christian 
keeping.  *  Safe  thou  art ;  and,  for  Christianity,  here  is  the  stout 
Baron  Reginald  de  Bceuf,  whose  utter  abomination  is  a  Jew; 
and  the  good  Knight  Templar,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whose 
trade  is  to  slay  Saracens.  If  these  are  not  good  marks  of  Chris- 
danity,  I  know  no  other  that  they  bear  about  them.*  These 
proclamations  were  utter  failures.  They  were  met  by  laughter 
or  contempt ;  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  much  more  successful 
when  he  called  on  the  Turks  to  trust  to  the  word  of  a  Christian 
knight  rather  than  to  that  of  a  renegade  without  faith  or  honour. 

Tlie  Mamelukes  sustained  a  murderous  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids.  They  lost  two  thousand  men,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  were  pushed  into  the  Nile  and  drowned. 
They  carried  all  their  wealth  about  them,  and  M.  Lanfrey  says 
that  there  was  hardly  one  of  them  on  whom  was  found  less  than 
five  or  six  hundred  louis  in  gold — an  obvious  exaggeration, 
looking  solely  to  the  weight  But  their  spoils  were  ridi  enough 
to  be  worth  securing,  and  the  French  soldiers  set  to  work  inge- 
niously enough  to  recover  the  drowned  bodies,  by  bending  their 
bayonets,  tying  them  to  a  line,  and  so  making  use  of  them  as 
hooks.'  It  is  stated  in  the  Memoirs  that  the  soldiers  passed 
several  days  in  fishing  for  Mamelukes,  and  that  *  fix>m  that  time 
forth  they  began  to  get  reconciled  to  Egypt.'  If  we  accept 
M.  Lanfrey's  valuation,  any  one  of  them  who  had  the  luck  to 
land  a  Mameluke  might  consider  the  promise  of  six  acres  on  his 
return  as  practically  fulfilled. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  falsely  and 
ungenerously  attributed  to  Brueys,  whilst  exercising  a  marked 
depression  on  the  army,  was  accepted  by  the  General  as  SLpossible 
favour  of  destiny  under  the  guise  of  a  blow.  ^  If  the  English,' 
he  wrote  to  Kleber,  ^relieve  this  squadron  by  another,  they  will 
haply  oblige  us  to  do  greater  things  than  we  intended.*  Wild 
as  it  may  be  thought,  his  dream  was  to  emulate  or  surpass  Alex* 
ander  the  Great  Again  and  again  in  after  life  did  he  rroeat 
that,  *  if  Acre  had  fallen,  he  should  have  changed  the  face  oi  the 
world,  he  should  have  been  Emperor  of  all  the  East' — ^that  'a 
grain  of  sand  had  upset  all  his  projects.'  But  what  sort  of  pro- 
jects  are  those  that  a  grain  of  sand  can  upset?  When  the  torn 
of  events  was  in  his  favour,  he  assumed  all  the  credit  of  com- 
bination and  contrivance.  Whenever  anything  went  wrong,  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  others,  or  ill  luck.     Not  a 

single 
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«iQgIe  obstacle  to  his  projects,  or  supposed  projects,  in  Egypt 
occurred  from  one  end  of  the  expedition  to  the  other,  that  might 
not  have  been  foreseen  from  the  commencement.     He  had  mis- 
calculated the  resources  of  the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
iation,  the  nature  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.     To  talk  of 
Acre  as  a  grain  of  sand  was  preposterous.     The  siege  lasted 
sixty  days,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  fourteen  assaults, 
and  twenty-six  sorties.     The  French  lost  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men,    including   several   of  their   best  officers,    and  other 
Acres  were  in  store  for  them  before  they  could   approximate 
to  the  goal  which  a  heated  brain,  rather  than  strategic  genius 
or  weU-conceived  policy,  had   marked  out      This   most  men- 
<dacioas  of  heroes  was  never  more  splendidly  mendacious  than 
]     in  covering  his  retreat  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  words  could 
cover  it     In  his  bulletins,  his  letters,   his  formal  reports,  his 
proclamations  to  the  army,  which  was  retracing  its  steps  with 
dimimshed   numbers  and   long   trains   of  sick   and   wounded, 
iie  declared  that  he  retreated  from  the  plague,  not  the  enemy, 
(bat  he   '  had    razed    the   palace   of  Djezzar  to    the    ground, 
mined  the  fortifications,  burnt  the  town,  in  which  no  stone  on 
stone  remained.*     The   advanced  guard  was  ordered  to  leave 
Todusfa  standards  in  the  villages  as  tokens  of  victory ;  the  simul- 
tmeoat  orders  to  the  rear-guard  under  Kleber  being  to  burn,  kill, 
dcitioj,  pillage — to  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  a  desert : — 

'  And  the  sole  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows 
In  this  forced  £ght,  is  mnrd'ring  as  he  goes.' 

The  want  of  transport  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was  such  that 
he  dismounted  all  his  cavalry  except  the  rearguard,  and  set  the 
example  to  his  officers  of  giving  up  all  his  own  horses.  The 
groom  who  came  to  ask  him  what  horse  he  reserved  for  himself, 
pfo?oked  a  smart  stroke  from  his  riding- whip:  *  Everybody  on 
iboll     Have  you  not  heard  the  order  ?'  * 

On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  found  a  Turkish  army 
iittDeiiched  at  Aboukir.  This  he  attacked  and  routed,  and 
direcdj  afterwards  received  through  Sir  Sydney  Smith  an  inter- 
cqiled  packet  of  newspapers  addressed  to  him.  Not  a  single 
deuMtcn  from  the  Directory  had  reached  him  for  ten  mondis, 
aaa  only  one  private  letter,  a  letter  from  his  brother  Joseph 
fmsang  his  return.  *He  passed  the  night  in  devouring  the 
Gasettea.  He  there  read  the  sad  history  of  our  reverses — 
htlj  lost,  France  threatened  ;  but  what  he  there  saw,  above  all, 
the  Directory  discredited  and  tottering,  at  daggers  drawn 


^jr  draws  a  strikiDg  picture  of  Napoleon  on  the  Retreat  from  Russia, 

«altia§,  Icaoing  on  his  cane,  in  the  midst  of  his  harried  and  disordered  troops. 
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with  an  assembly  which  was  taking  revenge  for  past  hmniliatTfli 
Since  the  receipt  of  Joseph's  letter  he  had  nourished  the  project 
of  leaving  Egypt :  the  battle  of  Aboukir  allowed  him  to  act  apoa 
it,  for  he  could  depart  after  sach  a  success  V  This  explains  die 
singular  expression  which  had  struck  Mnrat  before  the  battle: 
*  Here  is  about  to  be  decided  the  fate  of  the  world.*  So  frrii 
the  fate  of  the  world  was  involved  in  his  career,  it  had  beca 
decided  a  great  many  times  already,  and  remained  to  be  deckled 
a  great  many  times  more — as  when  he  again  narrowly  escsped 
the  English  cruisers. 

He  carried  with  him  the  ilite  of  the  surviving  officers — Laime^ 
Murat,  Berthier,  Marmont,  Andreossy,  Duroc,  Bessieres,  Lifi- 
lette — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  savants  whom  he  meant  to  tmn  to 
good  account,  Monge,  BerthoUet,  Denon,  &c.     He  left  the  com- 
mand to  Kleber,  who  had  all  along  disapproved  the  expedition, 
and  being  in  no  humour  to  adopt  the  responsibility  when  all 
hope  of  deriving  honour  from  it  was  at  an  end,  instantly  addressed 
a  liCtler  to  the  Directory,  in  which  its  Quixotic  character  wis 
thoroughly  laid  bare.    Tbos  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  English, 
and  only  reached  France  to  be  delivered  to  the  First  ConsoL 
^  Fortune,  which  had  transformed  the  accused  into  the  judge,  bad 
thenceforth  prepared  their  respective  rewards  for  each  of  them  t 
for  one  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic ;  for  the  other  the  first  throne  of 
the  world !' 

When  we  find  that  almost  everything  had  fallen  out  during 
his  absence  as  he  had  wished  and  anticipated,  that  his  successor 
in  the  Italian  command  had  shown  accumulated  proofs  of  inca* 
pacity,  that  the  decline  of  national  glory  had  served  to  enhance 
hisj  that  the  state  of  parties  and  public  opinion  had  ripened  to* 
the  precise  point  indicated  by  him  as  essential  to  his  plans — we 
cannot  set  down  all  to  fortune,  we  must  allow  something  for  the 
instincts  of  coming  greatness,  for  intuitive  insight  into  mfn 
and  events,  for  political  as  well  as  military  coup  (tonl,  for  the 
faculty  of  reading  signs  in  the  social  and  moral  atmosphere 
which  was  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  Talleyrand, 

It  was  currently  believed  that  the  Egyptian  expedition  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  Directors,  out  of  jealousy  or  fear,  to  get 
rid  of  Bonaparte,  who  consequently  escaped  any  blame  that  may 
have  been  incurred  by  its  imprudence,  whilst  everything  danluoy 
about  it — everything  calculated  to  excite  popular  admiration-— 
was  monopolised  for  him  by  the  crowd.  At  Frejus,  where  he 
landed,  he  was  received  widi  acclamations,  and  on  the  evening 
which  he  passed  at  Lyons  a  piece,  entitled  '  Le  Retour  dn  H^ros,* 
was  improvised  for  the  occasion.  At  Paris  he  had  only  to  choose 
his  party,  or  rather  his  instruments ;  and,  after  due  deUbemtion, 

he 
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B  resolved  on  making  Sieyes  (then  first  Director)  his  stepping- 
stone,  although  holding  this  celebrated  constitution -monger  in 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  as  on  idealist  and  a  pedant.  The 
dislike  was  reciprocal.  It  could  not  well  fail  to  be  so,  for  their 
aims  were  similar  whilst  their  characters  were  diametrically 
opposed,  and  neither  felt  disposed  to  concede  the  first  place.  At 
a  dinner  where  they  met,  Bonaparte,  not  having  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  Sieyes,  and  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
presence,  Sieyes  angrily  murmured  to  a  friend  :  '  Do  you  see  the 
behaviour  of  this  insolent  little  fellow  towards  the  member  of  an 
authority  which  ought  to  have  had  him  shot.'  As  M.  Lanfrey 
observes,  the  difficulty  was  not  to  surmount  their  common  re- 
pugnance but  to  conciliate  their  ambition. 

The  Executive  Government  consisted  of  five  Directors,  Sieyes, 
Roger  Duces,  Barras,  Gohier,  and  De  Moulins.  Ducos  was  a 
creature  of  Sieyes,  who  also  commanded  a  majority  in  the  Conseil 
des  Anciens.  The  plan  was  to  remove  the  legislative  bodies 
(les  Anciens  and  the  Cinq-Cents)  to  St  Cloud,  where,  secure 
from  popular  control,  the  Anciens  were  to  issue  a  decree  naming 
Bonaparte  Commandant  of  all  the  military  forces  of  Paris,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guards,  and  supersede  the  Directors  by  a 
Provisional  Consulate,  composed  of  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and 
Ducos.  Bonaparte  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  adhesion 
of  all  the  military  men  of  mark,  including  Moreau,  who 
preferred  being  a  blind  instrument  and  refused  to  listen  to  the 
plan,  saying  that  he,  too,  was  tired  of  the  yoke  of  the  advocates. 
To  him  was  consequently  assigned  the  most  compromising  part 
of  all,  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  Luxembourg,  i.  e.,  an  act 
that,  happen  what  might,  could  be  construed  into  nothing  less 
than  open  revolt  against  the  Constitution.  His  criminal  and 
weak  connivance  weighed  on  him  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  his  life. 

For  a  time  all  went  smoothly  enough,  but  the  Cinq-Cents 
proved  unmanageable,  the  Anciens  wavered,  and  the  affair 
assumed  so  awkward  an  appearance  for  the  First  Consul  in 
embryo,  that  Augereau  addressed  him  with  bitter  irony,  Te 
voUh  dans  une  jolie  position.  He  cut  a  bad  figure  before  the 
Anciens,  where,  though  the  majority  was  favourable  to  him  and 
bullying  language  miserably  misplaced,  he  broke  forth  in  this 
fashion,  '  If  an  orator,  paid  by  the  foreigner,  were  to  speak  of 
outlawing  me,  let  him  beware  lest  such  a  judgment  be  turned 
a^nst  him.  If  he  were  to  speak  of  outlawing  me,  1  should 
appeal  to  yon,  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  tii  you  grenadiers, 
Ui  you,  soldiers,  whose  caps  and  bayonets  I  have  in  view. 
Remember  that  I  march  accompanied  by  the  god  of  fortune 
2  B  2  and 
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and  the  god  of  war.*  Nothing  more  to  the  purpose  could  be 
extracted  from  him,  and  the  moral  drawn  by  M.  Lanfrey  is  that 
he  had  really  nothing  to  urge  in  justification  of  the  moyement 
that  would  hold  water.  He  had  no  public  object  in  view ;  be 
meant  to  raise  himself  on  the  bayonets  of  his  grenadiers,  and 
he  blurted  out  the  truth. 

The  most  trying  scene  was  at  the  Cinq-Cents,  which  he  entered 
with  a  guard.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  assembly  were  on  their 
feet  storming  with  indignation : 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Sabres  in  this  placet  Anned 
men  I  The  boldest  of  the  deputies  rush  from  their  seats,  they 
surround  Bonaparte,  they  push  him  back,  they  load  him  with  in- 
vectives. "  Out  with  him."  "  Outlaw  the  dictator."  •*  What  are  you 
doing,  rash  man?  You  are  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws," 
exclaimed  Bigonnet.  And  Destrem,  walking  up  to  him,  ^  Is  it  fbr 
this  that  thou  hast  conquered  ?  "  Others  seise  him  by  the  collar  and 
shake  him  violently,  whilst  reproaching  him  with  his  treason.  Having 
come  to  intimidate,  the  genend  turns  pale,  he  DeJIs  fiednting  into  the 
arms  of  his  grenadiers,  who  carry  him  out  of  the  halL' 

Napoleon  stated  that  daggers  had  been  raised  against  him, 
and  a  grenadier  was  rewarded  with  a  diamond  ring  and  a  kiss 
by  Josephine  for  receiving  in  his  sleeve  the  stab  intended  for 
the  heart  of  her  lord,  but  no  one  of  the  numerous  eye  witnesses 
could  be  found  to  verify  the  statement* 

All  now  depended  on  Lucien,  the  President  of  the  Cinq- 
Cents,  who  was  fortunately  equal  to  the  occasion  when  Napo- 
leon was  not  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  oppose  a  decree  of 
outlawry  against  his  brother,  he  refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote, 
and  deposited  upon  the  tribune  the  ensigns  of  his  authority, 
during  the  reiterated  cry  of  hors  la  bij  that  terrible  cry  that 
struck  down  Robespierre.  It  was  heard  outside  by  the  grroup,  in 
which  stood  Bonaparte,  and  they  turned  pale.  Sieyes,  who  alone 
had  preserved  an  imperturbable  sangfroid  through  the  critical 
turns  of  this  day,  coolly  remarked  :  '  Since  they  are  putting  you 
out  of  the  law,  it  is  they  who  are  within  it ;'  about  as  comforting 
a  speech  as  Augereau's.  Napoleon  sent  a  party  of  grenadiers  to 
bring  off  Lucien,  and  was  about  to  clear  the  hall  by  force,  when 
the  soldiers,  who  had  served  as  guard  to  the  Assembly,  hesi- 
tated, till  Lucien,  known  to  them  as  President,  got  on  horseback, 
and  made  them  an  harangue,  in  which  he  pictured  the  Cinq- 

*  '  Thomas  Thom^,  grenadier  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  who  had  his  deeve  torn 
in  warding  off  the  stab  of  a  dagger  aimed  at  Bonaparte,  has  dined  the  SOth,  and 
breakfasted  the  21st,  with  the  General.  La  Citoyaine  Bonaparte  a  em&ran^ Thomas 
Thom^,  and  placed  a  diamond,  worth  two  thousand  crowns,  on  his  finger.* — 
('  Mooitenr,'  23rd  Bmmaire.) 

Cents 
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Cents  overborne  by  representatives  with  daggers,  by  brigands 
in  English  pay,  and   only  waiting  to  be  delivered  from  '  this 
minority  of  assassins.*     Then,  taking  a  sword  and  turning  it 
against  his  brother :  *  As  for  me,  I  swear  to  pierce  the  heart 
of  my  own  brother,  if  he  ever  infringes  the  liberty  of  French- 
men/   This   rhodomontade   succeeded  ;    they   raised   a   cry  of 
Yioe  Bonaparte^  and  a  party  of  them,  led  by  M urat,  entered  the 
liail  with  drums  beating,  cleared  it,  and  closed  the  doors.     In 
dte  coarse   of  the  evening,  Lucien   re-assembled  about   thirty 
members   of  the    Cinq-Cents^    and   passed   in   their   name   the 
decrees  required  for  establishing  the  Consulate,  and  giving  formal 
elect  to  this  coup  d'Stat^  which  led  by  easy  and  obvious  grada- 
tions to  the  First  Empire,  much  as  the  coup  (TStat  of  December, 
1851,  led  to  the  Second.     All  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  essen- 
ttally  alike.     Ce  n^est  que  U  premier  pas  qui  coute.     Bonaparte's 
loot  was  now  on  the  first  step  of  the  range  by  which  he  was  to 
ascend  the  throne.     The  member  of  the  family  (Lucien)  who 
placed  it  there,  was  the  one  who  derived  least  advantage  from 
their  rise;  as  he  was  also  the  one  who  persevered   in  main- 
taining a  certain  self-respect  and  independence  of  spirit  till  the 
last 

The  founder  of  the  dynasty  has  been  accused  of  wanting  per- 
sonal coorage,  as  well  as  presence  of  mind,  on  this  day ;  and  he 
nodemably  shrank  from  clamour  and  violence  as  he  would  not 
have  shrunk  before  a  column  or  a  battery.  That  he  invariably 
displayed  the  very  highest  order  of  bravery  in  action,  is  beyond 
dispute.  But  what  is  commonly  understood  by  personal  courage 
depends  much  on  habit  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  mond 
or  civil  courage.  It  may  be  proof  against  powder  or  steel,  with- 
out being  proof  against  a  blow.  That  *  chastity  of  honour  which 
feds  a  otain  like  a  wound '  is  found  in  men  who  have  no  other 

SJity  of  chivalry.  Thus,  it  is  no  imputation  on  the  proved 
werj  oi  James  II.  that,  when  rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about 
bjr  the  fishermen  of  Sheppey,  his  behaviour  gave  signs  of  pusil- 
lafliiiiitj.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Bonaparte  that,  when  hustled 
aad  ahaken  by  the  collar  in  the  Cinq-Cents,  his  nerves  proved 
ttDoqnal  to  the  emergency  ;  that  he  quailed  more  from  elevated 
idf-esteem  than  fear.*  In 


iWK^  him,  says:  'Upon  erery  oecasiou  be  erinced,  hj  the  finesse  to 
liad  rtcoiUBe,  mnch  anxiety  to  save  his  life  wheneyer  he  considered  it 

in 
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In  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Siejes,  the  pott  of  Grand- 
Elector,  intended  for  Bonaparte,  was  contemptuously  suppressed 
and  received  its  death-blow  from  a  mot :  ^  How  could  you  imagine^' 
said  he,  addressing  the  mortified  legislator,  *•  that  a  man  of  some 
talent  and  a  little  honour  would  consent  to  play  the  part  of  a  pig 
put  up  to  fatten  on  so  many  millions  ?  '  *  He  meant  firom  the 
first  to  take  the  lion's  share,  and  he  took  it.  The  Constitution 
as  remodelled  under  his  instructions,  practically  concentrated  the 
whole  power,  civil  and  military,  legislative  and  executive^  in 
the  first  Consul,  i,  e,  himself. 

When  an  exile  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  more 
moderate,  and  M.  Thiers  remarks  that  ^  restricted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  faculties,  he  would  undoubtedly  not  have  accom- 
plished such  great  things,  but  neither  would  be  have  attempted 
such  extravagant  ones,  and  probably  his  sceptre  and  his  swoid 
would  have  remained  to  his  death  in  his  glorious  hands.'  The 
probability  is  that  he  would  not  have  held  the  sceptie,  and  would 
have  been  materially  restricted  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  M. 
Thiers  has  elsewhere  said  of  him : 

'  Always  and  in  all  things  he  went  straight,  and  without  tnniing,  to 
the  point.  Was  it  an  afhir  of  reasoning,  he  found  the  peremptory 
argument  on  the  instant ;  was  it  a  battle,  he  hit  upon  me  decisive 
manoeuvre.  In  him,  to  conceive,  will,  execute,  were  a  single  indivisible 
act,  of  an  incredible  rapidity,  so  that  between  the  action  and  the 
thought,  there  was  not  an  instant  lost  for  reflection  or  resolve.  To 
opposo  to  a  genius  thus  constituted  a  moderate  objection,  a  resistance 
of  lukewarmness,  of  feebleness,  or  of  ill  will,  was  to  make  him  niring 
like  the  torrent  which  boils  up  and  covers  you  with  its  foam,  if  you 
opposo  to  it  an  unexpected  obstacle.' 

How  could  a  genius  thus  constituted  have  been  subjected  to 
constitutional  restraints,  without  neutralising  its  energies?  He 
would  have  resembled  Gulliver  tied  down  by  a  multiplicity  of 

in  danger.'  After  leaving  Orange, '  he  quitted  his  carriage,  monnted  one  of  the 
horses,  and  dressed  in  a  plain  great-coat,  wearing  too  a  Russian  cloak  uid  a 
common  round  hat  with  a  white  cockade,  rode  on  in  advance  of  the  carriages, 
accompanied  only  bj  a  courier.*  During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  he  changed 
caps  and  coats  with  the  Commissioners,  and  assumed  alternately  the  names  of 
Colonel  Campbell  and  Lord  Burghersh.— -(Napoleon  at  FanlainebUau  and  JElba,  &e. 
By  the  late  Majur-General  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  C-B.,  British  Commissioner,  &c.,  &C 
with  a  Memoir,  &c.,  by  his  nephew,  Archibald  Neil  Campbell  Madtchlan,  M.A.y 
&c.,  1869.)  M.  Thiers  says,  *  that  the  Commissioners  ciUged  him  to  pat  on  a 
foreign  uniform  that  he  might  pass  for  one  of  the  officers  of  the  retinue.' 

*  *  D'un  cochon  k  renerais  de  quelques  millions.'  This  nwl  has  been  omitted 
and  paraphrased  by  M.  Thiers,  though  recorded,  as  dictated  at  St  Hdena,  by 
both  Gourgaud  and  L4is  Casas.  Lord  Russell  mentions  three  other  remarkmble 
instances  in  which  the  same  animal  has  supplied  the  metaphor. 

threads. 
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ihreads.  Cramp  your  great  man,  and  he  ceases  to  be  great. 
Break  up  your  Hannibal,  and  he  is  no  longer  Hannibal.  A  hero 
€ui  no  more  be  two  people,  than  he  can  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Peter,  Frederic,  Napoleon, — not  one  of 
these  would  have  attained  the  same  giddy  height  without  being 
tbiolute.     Napoleon  could  not  even  have  undertaken  the  cam- 

E'gn  of  Marengo,  had  he  abided  by  the  principles  of  the  new 
nstitotion,  which  forbade  the  First  Consul  to  command  an 
annj  in  the  field.  But  no  provision  forbade  his  being  present 
Whilst,  therefore,  he  in  point  of  fact  commanded  the  army,  his 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  Berthier,  held  the  title  of  General-in-Chief. 

It  so  happens  that  all  his  prominent  merits  and  defects  as  a 

commander  are  placed  in  broad  relief  by  this  campaign  ;  which 

ilio  teems  with  proofs  that  his  successes  and  victories,  in  the 

eiriier  stages  of  his  career,  were  quite  as  much  owing  to  fortune 

or  accident  as  his  subsequent  failures  and  defeats.     The  concep- 

tuMi  was  bold,  but  hazardous.     The  notion  of  (what  IVl.  Thiers 

cdls)  enveloping  the  Austrians  with  an  inferior  force,  was  like 

Hbak  of  the  Irishman  who,  single-handed,  took  four  prisoners  by 

nrroonding  them ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  call  the  passage  of 

die  Alps  a  prodigy  greater  than  that  of  Hannibal,  whose  ele- 

plttDts  were  as  difficult  to  get  over  as  artillery,  who  was  operating 

in  an  unknown  country,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his 

«wn  and  with  none  of  the  appliances  of  modem  warfare  at  his 

diqpotaL     The  little  fort  of  Bard  might  have  proved  another 

Xnin  of  sand,  like  Acre,  had  it  been  held  by  another  Sir  Sydney 

Smith. 

Bonaparte  has  been  described,  shortly  before  his  departure, 
stictched  at  full  length  upon  his  maps  and  suddenly  exclaiming 
to  his  astonished  secretary,  *  That  poor  M .  de  Melas  will  pass  by 
Torin,  will  turn  back  towards  Alexandria  ...  I  shall  cross  the 
Fo^  I  shall  overtake  him  in  the  road  to  Piacenza,  in  the  plains  of 
the  Scrivia,  and  I  shall  beat  him  there,  there,'  placing  one  of  his 
coloiiied  pins  on  San  Giulano.     *  We  shall  presently  (adds  M. 
Thiers)  appreciate  how  extraordinary  this  kind  of  vision  of  the 
fiitnre  was.     Extraordinary,  indeed,  for  no  one  decisive  event  came 
Id  pMs  as  intended  or  designed.     On  the  13th  June,  when  the 
Awtrian  army  under  Melas  (about  40,000  strong)  was  concentrated 
lo  Alexandria  and  resolved  on  risking  a  battle  on  the  14th,  Bona- 
parte believed  that  they  were  on  their  retreat  towards  Genoa, 
and  despatched  Desaix  to  intercept  them  at  Novi.      Leaving 
aaodier  portion  of  his  army  at  Marengo  under  Lannes,  he  was  on 
his  waj  to  his  quarters-general  at  Voghera,  when  he  was  stopped 
\j  the  overflow  of  a  river,  and  compelled  to  pass  the  night  at 
T«Re-di-Garofolo.    But  for  this  accidental  circumstance  he  could 

not 
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not  bave  reached  the  scene  of  action  till  too  late.     At  break  of 
day  the  Austrian  attack  began,  and  although  the  French,  partially 
protected  by  a  deep  rivulet  in  their  front,  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance,    they   were   falling   back  in   confusion,    when  tkek 
general,  ^  blessing  the  opportune  overflow  of  the  Scrivia,'  came 
upon  the  ground.     It  was  then  ten  o^clock.     With  the  Consular 
Guard  that  he  brought  with  him,  and  by  a  series  of  admiiable 
dispositions,  he  temporarily  restored  the  battle ;  but  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  was  too  much  for  him  and  defeat  seemed  again 
inevitable,  when  (about  three  in  the  afternoon)  he  was  rejoined 
by  Desaiz,  who,  finding  no  traces  of  the  Austrians  towards  Novi 
and  hearing  the  sustained  cannonade  at  Marengo,  had  hurried 
back  on  his  own  personal  responsibility.     He  brought  with  him 
6000  fresh  troops,  and  his  first  words  are  reported  to  have  been, 
^  The  battle  is  lost ;  but  there  is  time  to  win  another.'     He  fell 
leading  the  first  charge,  and  the  onward  course  of  his  division 
was   arrested  by  a  column  of  Austrian  grenadiers,  who  were 
carrying  all  before  them  like  the  English  brigade  at  Footenoy, 
when  ihey  were  charged  in   flank  by  the  heavy  dragoons  of 
Kellermann,  broken  and  cut  down.     The  credit  of  this  charge, 
which  decided  the  day,  was  always  claimed  by  KeHermann  as 
an  inspiration  of  his  own.     He  was  wont  to  account  by  it  for 
subsequent  neglect,  saying  that  it  was  too  great  a  service  to  be 
recognised.     Thiers  says  that  the  charge  was  ordered  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Desaiz  ;  and,  as  Desaix  was  dead,  there  could  be  no 
risk  in  assigning  to  him  any  amount  of  gloiy  not  incompatible 
with  the  glory  of  the  chief: — 

'  Happy  inspiration  of  a  lieutenant  (exclaims  M.  Thiers),  as  intelli- 
gent as  devoted  I  Happy  fortune  of  youth  I  I^  fifteen  3rBars  later, 
the  First  Consul,  now  so  well  seconded  by  his  generals,  had  found  a 
Desaiz  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  he  would  have  preserved  t&e 
empire  and  France  its  ruling  position  amongst  the  powers  of  EoropeJ 

Give  the  sentence  a  turn.  If  the  First  Consul  had  not  found 
both  a  Desaiz  and  a  Kellermann  on  the  battlefield  of  Marengo,  he 
would  never  have  founded  an  empire  to  be  preserved,  and  France 
might  have  obtained  long  ago  the  position,  for  which  she  is  still 
struggling,  of  a  free  as  well  as  great  nation.  * 

The  amount  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  imposed  on  others  in 
order  to  obtain  this  victory  is  not  the  least  remarkable  or  charac- 
teristic circumstance  connected  with  it.  When  the  operations 
commenced,  M assena,  with  the  army  of  Liguria  (15,000  strong), 

^  Bonaparte  did  all  in  his  power  to  mystify  the  battle  of  Marengo.  After 
writing  three  Tsrying  and  false  accounts,  he  caused  all  the  original  doeomeots  to 
be  destroyed. 

was. 
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was  blockaded  in  Genoa.  Thougli  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, he  held  out  in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  bj  the  First 
Consul,  and  by  so  doing  prevented  the  besieging  force  from 
uniting  with  th^  army  of  Melas.  A  change  of  plan  would 
hsTe  enabled  Bonaparte  to  raise  the  siege,  '  but  (says  M.  Thiers)* 
it  was  decided  that  the  noble  and  unhappy  army  of  Liguria 
thonid  pay  to  the  end  with  its  blood,  wilJi  its  sufferings,  and 
finally  by  a  painful  surrender,  the  triumph  of  the  army  of  reserve/ 
Moreau,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  sub- 
mitted his  proposed  plan  of  operations  to  the  First  Consul, 
whose  assent  was  extorted  by  a  threat  of  resignation.  M oreau*s 
military  reputation  was  then  hardly  inferior  to  his  own,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  flatter  the  rival  he  could  not  yet  venture 
to  destroy.  In  a  letter,  carried  by  Moreau's  chief  of  the  Staff,  he 
writes: —  • 

*  This  officer  will  tell  yon  that  no  one  is  more  interested  in  your 
penonal  glory  and  happiness.  I  am  now  a  kind  of  mannequin  who 
m  lost  his  liberty  and  happiness.  Grandeur  is  a  fine  thing,  but  in 
memofj  and  in  imagination  I  envy  your  happiness  :  yon  are  abont  to 
peifiam  fine  actions  with  brave  men.  I  vmdd  mUingly  exchange  my 
Ouuular  purple  for  the  epaulettes  of  a  chief  of  brigade  wider  your  orders' 

At  the  same  time  he  delayed  the  army  of  the  Rhine  by  divert- 
ing the  supplies  required  for  it  .to  the  use  of  his  own,  the  army  of 
nuTve ;  and  stipulated  that  this  army  should,  in  a  given  emer- 
eeocy,  be  strengthened  by  a  large  detachment  (20,000  men)  of 
Morean's.  Moreau's  campaign  was  eminently  successful:  he 
was  in  a  career  of  victory  which  would  speedily  have  placed  the* 
Anstrian  capital,  if  not  the  Austrian  monarchy,  at  his  mercy^ 
when  the  detachment  was  demanded.  His  movements  were 
paralysed  that  Bonaparte  might  enter  with  full  effect  upon  the- 
acme,  might  strike  the  grand  blow  and  reap  the  honour,  Meaving 
to  Massena  the  hardly  enviable  merit  of  an  honourable  but 
tUMicoessful  defence,  to  Moreau  that  of  an  abnegation  for  which 
BO  cue  gave  him  credit ' : — 

*  Ha  was  about  to  secure  the  price  of  their  long  labours,  and  he  pro- 
poaad  to  sive  such  an  eclai  to  the  final  surprise  Uiat  the  world  should 
see  aolj  mm  in  this  success  prepared  by  tiiem.  Habituated  to  refer 
efHjIhmg  to  himself,  it  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  to  sacrifioe  his- 
unmanions  in  arms  to  his  own  fortune  or  solely  to  the  desire  of  pro- 
iKuig  a  greater  efiect  on  men's  imaginations.' 

Tlie  dazzling  success  of  this  campaign  made  him  all-powerful. 
Bb  usurped  snpreme  authority  in  all  things,  in  all  branches  of 
Ae  administration,  in  all  departments  of  the  State,  and  within 
a  wonderfolly  short  space  of  time  he  had  trampled   upon   or 

crushed 
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crushed  out  every  form  of  liberty, — the  liberty  of  the  triboiie, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  salon,  dearer  per- 
haps than  any  other  liberty  to  the  French.  Intoxicated  to  giddi- 
ness by  the  height  and  suddenness  of  his  elei;:ation,  he  began  to 
dream  of  universal  empire,  at  least  of  empire  like  that  of  ancient 
Rome  or  Charlemagne ;  and  his  unrivalled  military  genius,  wicb 
the  vast  resources  of  a  great  military  people  at  his  unchecked 
disposal,  speedily  enabled  him  to  subject  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  to  his  will. 

'  Un  conqu^rant,  dans  sa  fortune  altiere, 
Se  fit  un  jeu  dos  sceptres  et  des  lois, 
Et  de  ses  pieds  on  pout  voir  la  poussi^ 
Empreinte  encor  sur  le  bandeau  des  rois.* 

From  the  admirable  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  drawn 
by  Mr.  Grote,  it  may  be  collected  that  the  dominant  motive,  the 
life-long  end  and  aim  of  ^  Macedonia's  madman,'  was  the  love  or 
lust  of  glory,  the  passionate  wish  to  be  recorded  in  song  and  his- 
tory as  the  greatest  warrior  and  conqueror  the  world  e'er  knew.  He 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  civilization  or  colonization,  for  diffusing 
the  arts  of  Greece,  for  Hellenizing  Asia,  or  for  leaving  lasting 
and  beneficent  marks  of  his  progress  as  he  passed.*  Bonaparte's 
ambition  was  of  a  more  material  and  less  romantic  order.  What 
he  aimed  at  was  power,  dominion,  sovereignty,  absolutism ;  to 
dictate  to  kings  and  communities,  to  annihilate  national  Juide- 
pcndence  and  self-government,  to  be  able  to  imitate  Rienzi  when 
(as  described  by  Gibbon),  brandishing  his  sword  to  the  three  parts 
of  the  world,  he  thrice  repeated,  *  And  this  too  is  mine  I '  Bona- 
parte's peculiar  fancy  was  not  to  proclaim  himself  the  autocrat  of 
the  many  realms  obedient  to  his  rule,  but  to  be  nominally  the  head 
of  a  federation  of  rulers.  In  one  of  Gilray's  caricatures  he  was 
drawn  as  a  baker  drawing  a  fresh  batch  of  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens  out  of  an  oven ;  in  another,  as  a  showman  puliinsr  the 
wires  of  the  crowned  figures  who  were  dancing  and  attitadimsing 
before  him.  Each  hit  told.  The  kings  and  princes  of  his 
creation  were  fragile  as  gingerbread  and  moveable  as  ppppeti. 
They  would  not  have  suited  his  purpose  had  they  beoi  other- 
wise. That  the  notion  of  durability  never  entered  his  thoughts, 
is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which  he  threw  down  and  ahified  his 
puppets,  or  made  them  change  places,  at  the  first  variation  of 
policy  or  suggestion  of  caprice :  as  when  he  transferred  Jowph 
from  Naples  to  Spain,  to  be  replaced  in  Naples  by  Mmat ;  or 
when  he  erected  a  kingdom  of  Etruria,  only  to  be  suppietaed ; 
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<a  made  Louis  King  of  Holland,  as  if  for  the  fraternal  gratifica- 
tioQ  of  dethroning  him.  Louis  remonstrated  in  vain  against  the 
Unwelcome  dignity  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  (he  wrote)  equally 
disagreeable  to  ^this  (the  Dutch)  free  and  estimable  nation 
and  himself.'  Napoleon  cut  the  matter  short  in  a  despatch  to 
TaUeyrand  :— 

'I  baye  seen  M.  Yerhnell  this  .evening.  In  two  words,  I  have 
ledoced  the  question  to  this.  Holland  is  without  an  Executive  and 
most  have  one.  I  will  give  her  Prince  Louis.  Instead  of  the  Grand 
Pensionary,  there  will  be  a  King.  .  .  .  Before  twenty  days  Prince 
Loois  must  make  his  entry  into  Amsterdam.' 

Lmis  made  his  exit  after  an  unsatisfactory  trial,  because  he  was 
too  conscientious  and  tender-hearted  for  the  place.  He  was 
foolish  enough  to  suppose — M.  Thiers  thinks  it  very  foolish — 
that  kings  have  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

Perhaps  the  most  nefarious  of  all  Bonaparte's  schemes  of  per- 
looal  and  family  aggrandisement  was  that  by  which  he  entrapped 
die  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  their  persons 
-and  their  throne.  It  comprises  every  variety  of  moral  turpitude — 
treachery,  falsehood,  inhumanity,  injustice — and  the  sole  attempt 
at  palliation  turns  out  to  be  an  impudent  forgery,  deliberately 
coDoocted  by  the  perpetrator.*  In  Spain,  he  faithfully  carried 
out  each  one  of  the  maxims  of  kingcraft  which  he  was  fond  of 
'quoting  from  Comeille : — 

*  Le  choix  des  actions  ou  mauvaises  on  bonnes, 
Ne  fait  qu'an^antir  la  force  des  couronnes, 
Le  droit  des  rois  consiste  a  ne  rien  ^pargner, 
La  tenue  d'equit^  detruit  Tart  de  r6gner, 
Qoand  on  cndnt  d'etre  injuste  on  a  toujours  ^  craindre, 
Et  qui  oeait  tout  pouvoir  doit  oser  tout  enfreindro ; 
Fair,  comme  un  deshonneur,  la  vertu  qui  le  perd, 
Ei  Toler  sans  scrupule  au  crime  qui  le  sert.' 

Directly  after  the  ffuet-h-pens  of  Bayonne,  when  the  victims 
woe  safe  in  the  toils,  he  wrote  (May  10th)  to  Joseph : — 

*  It  is  to  you  I  destine  this  crown.  At  Madrid,  you  are  in  France. 
Saples  IB  the  end  of  the  world.  I  desire  that  immediately  after  the 
netipi  of  tfaia  letter,  you  leave  the  regency  to  whom  you  like,  the 
■^«— -V**^  of  the  troops  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  that  you  start  for 
fiijoiiiie.  •  •  •  You  will  receive  this  letter  on  the  19th,  you  will  start 
«fe  aim  90th,  and  you  will  be  here  on  the  1st  of  June.' 

Joteph  very  much  preferred  ^  the  end  of  the  world  ;*  but  there 


*  Tha  Idler  to  Marat,  of  March  29.    The  forgery  is  eonclusiyely  brooght  home 
M  BiMi^irlt  by  M.  laafivy  (toI.  It.  chap.  vii.). 
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was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
painful  pageant  prepared  for  him.  Within  six  weeks  after  his 
translation  he  is  writing  to  complain  that  Spain  has  risen  against 
him  to  a  man.  '  I  have  a  nation  of  brave  men,  exasperated  to 
the  last  point,  for  my  enemies.  My  assassination  is  publicly 
spoken  of.'  ....  Then,  in  answer  to  some  vague  assertion  of 
IVapoleon,  ^  No,  Sire,  the  honest  men  are  no  more  for  me  than 
the  rogues.  You  are  mistaken :  your  glory  will  crumble  away 
in  Spain.'  And  there  it  did  crumble  away.  There  it  was  that 
his  troops,  confronted  with  British  troops,  lost  the  character  and 
consciousness  of  being  invincible.  There  he  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  genuine  spirit  of  nationality,  and  found  in  it  some- 
thing elastic,  irrepressible,  unextinguishable ;  something  which 
like  Milton's  angels — 

'  Vital  in  eveiy  part. 
Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die.' 

The  correspondence  contains  letters  to  each  of  the  puppet 
kings,  ordering  them  not  to  spare  their  subjects :  e,  g. 

'  To  Jerome  Napoleon,  King  of  Westplislis, 
'  Paris,  4th  JaDoary,  1S08. 

'  If  yon  begin  by  throwing  these  expenses  on  your  treasury,  yon  will 
rain  it  What  will  yon  do  when  the  Grand  Army  passes  throogh 
your  territories  ?  It  has  been  quartered  a  year  in  Bistvaria :  it  has  not 
cost  the  King  a  sou  :  the  inhabitants  have  supported  it :  it  is  Incs,  tkeif 
have  been  a  IttUe  pinched,  but  if  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  support  it  a  fortnight' 

The  dread  of  being  dragged  in  triumph,  of  undergoing  a  per- 
sonal humiliation  if  they  resisted,  is  said  to  have  so  paralysed  the 
kings  of  the  ancient  world  that,  at  the  bare  approach  of  a  Roman 
army,  they  trembled  and  hastened  to  make  terms.  Napoleon's 
treatment  inspired  similar  terrors  and  produced  similar  effscts. 
If  modem  manners  saved  the  wives  and  daughters  of  captive  or 
conquered  princes  from  actual  outrage,  the  force  he  pat  upon 
their  feelings,  habits,  and  affections  was  cruel  and  ongenenKis 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  in  all  his  tastes  and  instincts,  in  his 
inmost  soul  and  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  partmnu.  He 
coveted  and  envied  birth  and  high  connexions  for  dieir  own 
sakes,  as  a  nouveaU''riche  might  covet  and  envy  them ;  and  with 
all  his  inordinate  self-esteem  he  had  not  true  pride  enoogh 
to  feel  on  an  equality  with  princes  unless  he  conld  be  on 
terms  of  familiarity  and  intermarry  with  them.  His  first  ap* 
proaches  were  made  to  .the  petty  princes  of  Germanji  whose 
alliance  could  not  augment  his  power  and  could  only  flatter  a 
low  vanity.    He  demanded  the  Princess  Augnsta  of  Bavari% 

who 
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vlio  was  engaged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  for 
Eugene,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemburg  for 
Jerome.  His  first  proposals  were  indignantly  declined.  But  after 
Aosterlitz,  the  parts  are  changed :  what  Napoleon  solicited,  he 
now  exacts.     He  speaks  no  longer  as  an  allj,  but  as  a  master : — 

'The  Princess  Augusta,  torn  from  her  betrothed,  is  married  to  a 
nan  who  was  no  more  consulted  than  herself,  and  who  knew  nothing 
ef  her  but  her  portrait  on  a  china  cup  :  this  betrothed  himself  will 
be  forcibly  united  to  the  Princess  Stephanie  de  Beauhamais:  to 
crown  all,  Jerome  married  at  Baltimore,  to  a  lady  honourable  and 
^ifitmguished,  though  without  titles  of  nobility,  who  has  abcady  bom 
\m  a  child,  will  be  unmarried  and  remarried  at  a  blow.' 

We  suspect  that  no  disagreeable  force  was  put  upon  the 
inclinations  of  Jerome,  a  low  profligate,  to  whom  Napoleon, 
whose  habitual  name  for  him  was  petit  poUsson^  once  said  : 
'Jerome,  they  say  the  majesty  of  kings  is  stamped  on  the  brow ; 
}f(m  may  travel  incognito  till  doomsday  without  being  recognised.' 

His  own  second  marriage  was  an  exaggerated  mistake  of  the 
stme  order.  It  did  not  prevent  Austria  from  joining  the  coali- 
tioii.  The  proud  House  of  Hapsburgh  always  writhed  under  it 
as  a  mSsalliancej  and  spoke  of  him,  when  they  dared,  much  as 
George  Dandin  was  spoken  of  by  the  family  into  which  he  had 
thrust  himself  from  the  least  excusable  of  all  vanities.  Bona- 
psrte't  autograph  letters  to  sovereigns  who  would  none  of  him — 
as  to  George  III.  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1799 — was  a 
foolish  affectation  of  unattainable  equality ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, these  letters  were  not  written  in  his  representative  capa- 
city in  the  name  of  a  great  nation,  as  Cromwell  would  have 
written,  but  as  brother  to  brother  or  friend  to  friend. 

It  is  painful  to  think  it  or  say  it,  but  the  truth,  like  murder, 
will  out :  Bonaparte  was  never,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
a  gentleman.  He  was  wanting  in  the  delicacy,  generosity  and 
iraoement,  in  the  self-control,  self-respect  and  consideration  for 
Ae  feelings  of  others,  implied  in  this  complex  and  never  trans- 
lated— we  believe  untranslatable — term.  He  would  never,  like 
XiOCiis  Quatorze,  have  flung  away  his  cane  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tioa  of  making  a  dishonouring  use  of  it.  He  would  never,  like 
&e  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Buckingham  Palace,  have  risen  and 
Imiried  to  open  the  door  for  a  lady-in-waiting.  What  could  be 
in  more  execrable  taste  than  what  we  now  know  to  have  been 
llit  calculated  attack  on  Lord  Whitworth,  which  was  pushed 
to  sodi  an  extent  of  underbred  violence  that  a  shudder  ran 
diroogh  the  circle  lest  he  should  finish  by  a  blow?  'What 
4id  you  intend  to  do,  if  he  had  struck  you  ? '  was  the  question 

put 
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put  to  the  English  ambassador  on  his  return.    ^  Draw  my  swoid, 
and  ran  him  through  the  body/  was  the  reply. 

Again,  in  the  famous  interview  with  Prince  M ettemich  (Jane 
1813)9  a  statesman  who  represented  an  emperor  and  had  long 
guided  the  policy  of  an  empire,  he  stormed  and  ranted  and 
flung  his  hat  on  the  ground  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Prince  (which 
it  was  not),  as  if  he  was  dealing  with  one  of  his  menials  who 
was  bound  to  tolerate  any  amount  of  bullying.  No  wonder  that 
the  calm,  dignified  bearing  of  the  high-bred  statesman  put  him 
out  and  added  to  his  irritability.  Amongst  other  coarse  things, 
he  said,  'I  have  three  times  restored  the  Emperor  Francis 
his  throne ;  I  have  even  committed  the  blunder  of  marrying  his 
daughter,  hoping  to  attach  him  to  me ;  but  nothing  has  availed 
to  bring  him  over  to  better  sentiments.'  Referring  to  the  marriage 
a  second  time,  he  calls  it  ^a  very  great  blunder  on  his  part ;'  and 
M.  Thiers  naively  remarks : — 

'  This  strange  manner  of  treating,  this  contemptuous  mode  of  men- 
tioning a  marriage  for  which  moreover  he  appeared  in  no  respect 
sorry  as  a  private  man,  offanded  and  irritated  M.  de  Mettemich, 
without  much  imposing  on  him,  for  a  cold  fLrmness  would  have  iniH 
pressed  him  more. 

The  reception  of  the  Pope  in  1804,  whose  attendance  for 
his  coronation  was  rather  compelled  than  invited,  is  another 
instance.  *I  will  say  nothing  (writes  Gonsalvi)  of  the  humilia- 
tions  heaped  on  Pius  VII.  Such  narratives  are  revolting  to  my 
memory  and  my  pen.'  The  commonest  forms  of  politeness  wore 
not  observed  towards  this  venerable  ecclesiastic,  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Catholic  world.  Politeness  has  been  defined  *the 
art  of  rendering  to  others  what  is  socially  their  due.'  Savary 
complacently  relates  how  it  was  ingeniously  contrived  that  die 
first  meeting  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  shoold  take 
place  on  the  road  through  the  forest  of  Fontaineblean,  where, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Papal  carriage,  the  Emperor  presented 
himself  in  hunting  costume,  on  horseback,  with  a  pack  of  dogs» 
The  carriage  stopped :  the  road  was  muddy,  and  die  Pk»>e 
shrank  from  placing  his  foot,  chatuse  de  soie  blanche,  on  uie 
ground  ;  ^cepmdant,  ilfallut  bien  qu'il  en  vini  la,*  Napoleon  dia-^ 
mounted :  they  embraced,  and  the  imperial  carriage  was  pur- 
posely stopped  a  few  paces  in  advance,  with  both  doors  open. 
The  Emperor  got  in  by  the  right  door  and  took  the  ^Hmm  of 
honour,  leaving  the  left  to  his  guest ;  and  this  first  st^  (adds 
Savary)  settled  the  etiquette,  without  negotiation,  for  th^  entire 
duration  of  the  visit.  The  puerility  of  the  proceedii^  ia  no 
less   remarkable  than  the  innate  vulgarity  which  snggeslcdit 

Defierenoe 
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Deference  to  a  priest  could  imply  no  more  than  deference  to  a 
woman.* 

The  scandalous  indignities  to  which  Pius  VII.  was  exposed 
in  1809  have  been  lucidly  and  forcibly  detailed  by  M .  d'Haus- 
soDYille.  The  Holy  Father's  palace  was  broken  open  and  his 
penon  arrested  at  dead  of  night.  He  was  compelled  to  take  a 
soccession  of  long  journeys  whilst  suffering  under  a  painful  com- 

tlamt,  and  at  the  place  of  detention,  Savona,  finally  assigned  to 
im,  he  was  subjected  to  a  sort  oi  peine  forte  et  dure  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  him  to  terms.  Denial  of  fire  in  cold  weather,  with 
icuity  supplies  of  clean  linen,  were  amongst  the  means  employed 
bj  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  to  subdue  the  successor  of 
Leo;t  s^d,  considering  that  the  Concordat  had  been  framed 
to  conciliate  the  revived  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
Bonaparte's  treatment  of  the  Pope,  judged  merely  as  a  piece  of 
stateoaft,  was  one  of  the  very  worst  blunders  of  his  reign. 

The  influence  of  the  lady  who  took  charge  of  Bonaparte's 
iocisl  education  at  Valence,  must  have  been  little  more  thaa 
ephemeral,  for  his  matured  sentiments  towards  women  seem 
utterly  devoid  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  No  man  with  the 
ili^test  tincture  of  chivalry  would  have  publicly  applied  to  a 
woman  and  a  Queen,  the  language  which  he  applied  to  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  in  his  bulletins,^  and  his  bearing  towards  her 
when  they  met  at  Tilsit,  smacked  more  of  the  barrack  or  guard- 
room than  of  the  Court. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  he  was  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the 
Tribunal,  Benjamin  Constant  came  to  Madame  de  Stael  and 
aid, '  Your  salon  is  filled  with  the  society  of  your  choice :  it  will 
he  a  desert  to-morrow,  if  I  speak.  Think  well  of  it'  *  Follow 
joor  oooTiction,'  was  her  reply.  The  prediction  was  realised  to 
die  letter ;  all  her  invited  and  habitual  guests  stayed  away,  and 
Fottch^  sent  for  her  to  tell  her  that  the  First  Consul  suspected 
her  of  having  excited  Benjamin  Constant,  and  advised  her  to 
go  into  the  country — the  conventional  mode  of  ordering  out  of 

*  M.  ThMTS  88T8  that  the  meeting  at  Fontainebleau  was  arranged  with  a  view 
to  fte  eonlbirt  of  nis  Holiness  I 

t  'For  Uie  Pope,  I  am  Charlemagne,  because,  like  Charlemagne,  I  unite  the 
oimm  €f  France  to  that  of  the  Lomlmrds,  and  that  my  empire  is  bordered  by  the 
But'  fNapoleon  to  Cardinal  Fesch.  1806.)  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome  to  be 
■wrBedbjrLeoIII. 

t  la  ^  *  Bulletin  to  the  Grand  Army,*  of  October  27,  1806,  he  more  than 
■sbsstai  diat  she  had  intrigued  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  acted  under 
liiiiAaaBee:— ^  In  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  Queen  at  Potsdam  was  found 
he  (octnil  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  he  had  presented  to  her.  •  •  •  • 
iov  vriMippT  are  the  princes  who  allow  women  to  influence  political  affairs. 
rht  MMp  the  reports,  the  State  papers,  were  scented,  and  fbond  mixed  with 
md  other  articles  of  the  Queen's  toilette.' 

Paris* 
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Parlf.     ^  Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  vile  persecutions 
against  women,  successively  directed  against  Mesdames  de 
Recamier,  d'Avaux,  de  Chevreuse,  de  Balbi,  de  Champcenet^= 
<le  Damas,  and  so  many  other  persons,  distinguished  bj  their  wi^ 
their  beauty,  or  their  virtues.'    What  made  this  sort  of  persecution 
so  terrible,  was  the  long  reach  and  unrelenting  grasp  of  the  pec*— 
secutor.     *  Wherever  you  are,'  wrote  Cicero  to  Marcellus,  *  re- 
member that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror/ 
Madame  de  otael  complained  that  Europe  had  become  *  a  great 
net  which  entangles  you  at  every  step.'     The  Due  d'Enghien  was 
carried  off  from  a  neutral  territory,  and  the  Comte  de  Provence 

a.onis  XVIII.)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  An  order  to 
arechal  Berthier,  dated  Saint  Cloud,  5th  August,  1806,  begins 
thus : — *'  My  cousin  ;  I  suppose  you  have  arrested  the  booksellers 
of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg.  My  intention  is  that  they  be 
carried  before  a  military  tribunal  and  shot  within  twenty-four 
hours.'  it  was  under  this  authority  that  Palm,  a  Bavarian  subject, 
was  shot 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  already  mentioned,  M.  de 
Mettemich  said  :  *Sire,  I  have  just  passed  through  your  regi- 
ments :  your  soldiers  are  children.  You  have  made  levies  by 
anticipation,  and  summoned  into  the  field  a  scarcely  formed 
generation.  When  this  generation  is  destroyed  by  the  war 
now  pending,  will  you  anticipate  anew?  will  you  call  out 
one  younger  still.'  It  was  then  that  the  autocrat  lost  all  self- 
command  and  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground  exclaiming: 
*  You  are  not  a  soldier  ;  you  have  not  the  soul  of  one  like  me ; 
you  have  not  learned  'to  despise  the  lives  of  others  and  yoor 
own.  .  .  .  What  are  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  me  ?  '  M^ 
temich  saw  his  advantage  ;  *  Fling  open  the  doors  and  windows. 
Sire ;  let  all  Europe  hear  what  you  say,  and  the  cause  I  oome 
here  to  uphold  will  not  lose  by  it'  Just  before  Napoleon  had 
made  another  unconscious  admission  in  justifying  his  refusal  of 
peace :  *  I  am  a  soldier,  I  need  honour,  glory  ;  I  cannot  appear 
diminished  in  the  middle  of  my  people :  I  must  continue  gm^ 
glorious,  admired.'  Then,  to  shade  off  the  concentrated  arifish- 
ness  of  his  policy :  *  I  am  no  longer  my  own  master.  I  beluqg 
to  the  brave  nation  who  hastens  to  shed  its  most  generous  Idood 
at  my  call.  I  must  not  reply  to  such  devotion  by  personal  cal> 
culations,  by  weakness:  I  must  preserve  for  them  entbe  the 
grandeur  they  have  purchased  by  such  heroic  efforts.' 

Although  his  calculations  were  purely  personal,  and  hiaagotism 
unalloyed,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  brave  nation  had  kbntified 
their  glory  with  his,  were  still  ready  to  fight  on  rather  tiiaa  ini^ 
render  a  particle  of  the  grandeur  he  had  purchased  at  thair  ooat 

And 
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And  what  a  cost  I     It  was  not  merely  a  population  reduced  and 
dwarfed  by  conscription   to  an    extent   that  has    left  enduring 
tnces  in  the  race.     The  French  mind  suffered  from  the  forced 
and  cramping  system  like  the  body.     The  springs  of  intellect 
irere  dammed   up   or   poisoned.     While   the    imperial   regime 
lasted,  French  genius  resembled  the  prisoned  eagle,  which  will 
not  pair  or  propagate.     Poetry  and  history  were  made  to  order, 
and  eloquence  was  hermetically  sealed ;  unless,  indeed,  adula- 
tory addresses  and  bombastic  bulletins  in  the  vilest  taste  can 
k  called    eloquence.      Its  voice  was   heard  no  more  after  the 
expulsion    of  Benjamin   Constant,    Chenier,    Guinguene,    &c., 
irom  the  Tribunat.     He  then  pronounced  it  to  be  epiri.     Say 
wtmi  retorted  Madame  de  Stael.     He  crushed  literature  at  a 
Mow: — 

'  To  the  Citoyen  Begnier  (Qrand  Judge), 

'July  7,  1803. 

'As  there  appears  to  exist  a  system  of  corrupting  opinion  by  the 
jiNMf  1  think  it  best  for  the  prefect  of  police  to  write  a  circular  to  all 
the  booksellers  to  forbid  them  to  ofiEer  any  work  for  sale  until  seven 
dijB  after  remitting  you  a  copy.' 

The  newspapers  were  only  just  permitted  to  exist  on  suf- 
ienuice: — 

*  To  M.  Fouchi. 

'April  22,  1805. 

'Psft  Bome  restraint  on  the  newspapers,  make  them  insert  good 
ariUeB,  give  the  editors  of  the  *•  Debats  *  and  the  '  Fubliciste '  warning, 
ttit  Ibe  time  is  not  far  off  when,  finding  them  no  longer  useful,  I 
lUl  tnppreas  them  with  all  the  others,  and  keep  but  one.  .  .  .  that 
I  «0  never  permit  newspapers  to  say  or  do  anything  contrary  to  my 
kiensb :  that  they  may  write  some  little  articles  in  which  they  may 
orfbw  a  little  venom,  but  that  some  fine  morning  their  mouths  will  be 


It  nbiequently  appears  that  the  reason  why  they  were  to  be 
dbwed  to  infuse  a  little  venom  was,  that  in  case  foreign  rulers 
ibodd  complain  of  libels,  he  might  say  they  were  beyond  his 
cunCld*  Three  other  journals  are  warned  that  they  will  appear 
■o  mm  '  unless  the  proprietors  provide  writers  and  editors  of 
■MumEty  and  patriotism  superior  to  all  corruption.' 

'ToM.FouchS. 

"Oct  4,  1805. 

*JkM3DBB  me  that  the  journals  do  not  animate  the  public  spirit 
wm(flL  Our  journals  are  read  everywhere,  particularly  in  Hungary. 
TUti  Aam  write  articIeB  telling  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  how 
ttet  iti  Ae  dopes  of  English  intrigues :  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
tel»tfbbloodof  his  subjects  for  gold.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  journals 
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xnnst  be  directed  in  tliis  sense — ^io  attack  England  in  her  fashions, 
her  usages,  her  literature,  her  constitution.' 

In  November,  1806,  he  writes  from  Berlin  to  order  a  con- 
tinuation of  Millot's  '  Elements  of  French  History  *  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  directly  afterwards  comes  a  letter  to  Cambacbres : — 

^  K  the  army  strives  to  do  honour  to  the  nation  as  much  as  possible, 
it  must  bo  owned  that  the  men  of  letters  do  all  they  can  to  dishonour 
it  I  read  yesterday  the  bad  verses  sung  at  the  opera.  Why  do  yon 
8u£fer  them  to  sing  impromptus  at  the  opera  ?  This  is  only  proper  at 
the  Vaudeville.  People  complain  that  toe  have  no  literature  :  this  is  Ae 
fatdt  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  J 

This  is  quite  in  the  tone  of  Mummius  at  Corinth.  The  fact 
is  his  head  was  completely  turned  after  Austerlitz, — 

*  Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.' 

The  interviews  at  Tilsit  shew  to  what  extent  the  balance  of 
his   mind   had   been    destroyed   by  habitual  falsehood,   by  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  blind 
confidence  engendered  by  success.     He  was  throughout  deceiving 
himself  instead  of  Alexander,  who  reaped  all  the   substantial 
benefits  of  the  treaty,  and  gave  nothing  in  return  but  promises, 
which  were  (as  they  were  sure  to  be)  broken  or  nullified  by 
events.     All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.     In  this  respect  (as 
M.  Lanfrcy  observes)  he  would  be  disadvantageously  contrasted 
with   Frederic,   who,   coolly  analysing  the  motives  of  his  own 
policy,  attributed  it  to  ambition,  interest,  and  the  desire  of  being 
talked  about.     Nor  do  the  last  days  of  the  Exile  of  St  Helena, 
even  in  the  luminous  pages  of  M.  Thiers,  present  anything  equal 
to  the  '  sublime  quarter  of  an  hour '  of  the  dying  Augustus,  when 
he  smilingly  asked  his  friends  whether  he  had  played  the  drama 
of  life  well.     Bonaparte  had  utterly  lost  (if  he  ever  possessed) 
the    faculty    of    self-examination.       Nothing,    he    persistently 
maintained,    that   he    had    ever    thought   or   done    was   wrong 
in    motive   or   in   act.       If  his    life    was   to  live    over   again, 
he   would   live   (with   rare  exception)  as  he  had  lived  it     He 
should   appear  (he   boasted)    before  his  Maker  without  a  fear. 
He  passed  most  of  his  time  in  putting  the  best  face  on  the  incul- 
pated passages  of  his  reign,  in  falsifying  history,  in  draping  his 
own  ffgure  for  posterity.     He  was  wrapt  up  in  his  fame,   like 
the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry   in  her  beauty  ;  who  took  to  her 
bed  when  she  found  it  going,  and  died  with  a  looking-glass  in  her 
hand.    Plain  truth  to  him  was  like  woollen  to  Pope's  coquette  : — 

<  Odious 
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'  Odions  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke), 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 
One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead ; 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red.' 

For  *  Betty,'  read  Las  Cases  or  Montholon,  and  the  parallel  is 
complete. 
In  April,  1806,  he  wrote  to  Prince  Eugene  : — 

*Iam  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  my  political  opinion  in  the 
idyice  of  others,  and  my  people  of  Italy  who  know  me  ought  not  to 
forget  I  have  more  knowledge  of  affairs  in  my  little  finger  than  they 
in  all  their  heads  put  together ;  and  when  at  Paris,  whore  there  is 
more  enlightenment  than  in  Italy,  people  are  silent  and  do  homage  to 
ike  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  proved  that  ho  saw  farther  and  better 
tban  others,  I  am  astonished  that  they  have  not  the  same  condescension 
in  Italy.' 

Fatuity  had  reached  its  acme  when  he  could  delude  himself 
into  the  belief  that  the  servile  obedience  he  commanded  was 
the  willing  tribute  to  his  sagacity.  The  effect  of  this  over- 
weening self-sufiBciency,  combined  with  Jiis  astounding  energy 
and  activity,  was  to  allow  no  independent  field  of  action  or 
development  to  any  high  order  of  talent  or  capacity,  civil  or 
military.  Zeal,  readiness,  bravery,  with  intelligence  enough  to 
obey  orders,  were  the  sole  qualifications  in  request  He  de- 
manded anscTupulous  instruments — not  honest  or  wise  advisers 
— and  woe  to  the  statesman  who  insinuated  a  caution,  the 
administrator  who  remonstrated  against  an  oppressive  impost, 
the  oommander  who  revolted  against  cruelty,  or  the  diplomatist 
who  hesitated  at  a  lie.  The  race  of  civil  functionaries  were 
stunted  in  their  growth  morally  and  intellectually,  like  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  physically :  each  department  of  the  state 
was  depressed  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  The  eminent 
jnristf  to  whom  the  Completion  of  the  Code  was  intrusted, 
woaid  have  done  far  better  without  his  intervention.  M.  Lanfrcy 
ihewa  that,  to  give  him  the  credit  of  having  planned  or  initiated 
this  work,  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  and  that  his  administrative 
leConns  were  marked  neither  by  originality  nor  stability. 

Military  genius  was  never  allowed  fair  play  at  any  epoch  of 
his  career.  The  most  promising  generals — the  possible  com- 
pctitofB  for  fame — were  treated  like  Massena  and  Moreau, — 

'  And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
111  crop  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head.' 

Bonaparte's  invariable  practice  was  to  concentrate  all  his  best 
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troops  in  the  army  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  to  tend 
his   generals   on   expeditions   for    which    their   resources  were 
notoriously  inadequate.     If  a  movement  or  manceurre  ordered 
by  him  failed,  he  as  invariably  denied  the  order,  or  asserted  that 
it  was  not  executed  in  the  proper  spirit  or  as  he  intended  it 
Thus  the  disaster  at  Kulm  was    imputed  to  Vandamme,  and 
the  collapse  at  Waterloo  to  Ney  and  Grouchy,     Knowing  lite- 
rally nothing   of  naval   matters,  foolishly  imagining   that  the 
tactics    for   fleets   and   armies    were    the    same,    he    compelled 
Villeneuve  to  put  to  sea  and  encounter  certain  destructioo  at 
Trafalgar.     When  the   admiral — a  man   of  proved    skill  and 
courage — pointed  out  the  inevitable  results  of  leaving  Cadiz,  his 
pitiless  master  writes,  '  Villeneuve  is  a  wretch  who  should  be 
ignominiously  dismissed.    Without  combination,  without  courage, 
without  public  spirit,  he  would  sacrifice  everything  provided  be 
could  save  his  skin.     Let  my  squadron  set  sail :  let  nothing  stop 
it !  it  is  my  will  that  my  squadron  does  not  remain  at  Cadiz.* 
It  left  Cadiz  accordingly,  and  within  fifteen    days  it  was  no 
more.     His  first  exclamation  on  hearing  the  event  was :  *  I  can- 
not be  everywhere  I '  another  astounding  instance  of  fatuity.     The 
entire   responsibility   was   flung   upon  the   unhappy  admiral — 
who  had  gallantly  done  his  duty — in  terms  that  drove  him  to 
suicide.     The  morning  after  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Minister  of  Marine  he  was  found  lifeless,  with  six  stabs  from  a 
knife  in  the  region  of  the  heart     The  fragment  of  a  letter  in 
his  wife  ends  thus :  *  What  happiness  that  I  have  no  child  to 
receive  my  horrible  inheritance  and  be  loaded  with  the  weight 
i)f  my  name.     Ah,  I  was  not  born  for  such  a  lot,  I  have  noi 
sought  it ;    I  have  been  dragged   into  it  in  my  own  despite 
Adieu,  adieu.'  •  *  • 

Such  things  make  the  blood  boil,  and  they  abound  in  tbi 
.  annals  of  this  crowned  scoundrel  {sciUrai  couronni)  as  M.  Lanfrey 
hurried  away  by  just  indignation,  designates  him.  How  man] 
broken  hearts,  how  many  desolated  homes,  how  many  Uigbtec 
careers,  how  many  ruined  reputations,  have  gone  to  make  thi 
man  the  world's  wonder  I  What  torrents  of  blood  and  teATS  hav< 
•  been  shed  to  float  his  name  on  the  flood-tide  of  immortalityi— 

'  Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.* 

But  that  one  virtue  was  military  genius,  and  becanse  i 
brought  military  grandeur  to  the  French,  they  were^  and  are 
proud  of  him,  nay,  proud  of  the  laurelled  and  gilded  chains  h* 
ri  vetted  on  them,  though  the  laurels  have  faded  and  the  gildinj 
is  rubbed  oiE 

An  English  traveller,  stopping  at  a  French  hotel  before  & 
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ilevoIatloD,  came  upon  a  Frenchman  mercilessly  horsewhipping 
his  valet  in  the  corridor,  and,  after  rescuing  the  man,  told  him 
that  he  should  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  assault.  He  drew 
himself  up  and  replied  :  '  I  would  have  you  know,  sir,  that  my 
master  is  too  great  a  man  for  that.  He  could  have  a  lettre^e- 
cadiet  for  the  asking.'  *G>nfound  the  fellow,'  exclaimed  the 
traveller,  *  he  was  proud  of  having  a  master  who  could  treat  him 
like  a  dog.'  Had  not  the  collective  nation  something  of  the 
iwne  feeling  ?  Were  they  not  proud  of  a  master  who  could  treat 
tliem  like  dogs,  who  could  make  them  crouch  at  his  feet  when  he 
WM  not  hounding  them  on  their  prey  ?  Do  they  not  occasionally 
cut  a  longing  lingering  look  behind  at  the  dearly-bought 
grandeur  that  has  passed  away  ?  There  are  signs  that  he  who 
nins  may  read.  Their  recently  revived  call  for  free  institutions 
i«  owing  far  less  to  the  love  of  liberty  than  to  the  loss  of  military 
prestige.  Personal  government,  rudely  shaken  by  the  Mexican 
expedition,  received  its  death  blow  at  Sadowa,  which  threw 
Magenta  and  Solferino  into  the  shade.  France  is  kept  awake 
hj  thinking  of  the  trophies  of  Prussia,  and  cannot  rest  under  the 
diooght  that  she  is  no  longer  indisputably  the  first  military 
nation  in  the  world.  If  the  continent  is  to  be  again  turned  into 
one  huge  battle  field,  it  will  be  to  satisfy  this  fantastic  point 
of  honoar.  By  way  of  striking  a  congenial  chord,  the  founder  of 
tbe  Second  Empire,  whose  head  is  never  turned  like  his  uncle's, 
wrote  thus : — 

*  Palace  of  the  Taileries,  April  12,  1869. 
'HmfsnEUB  le  Ministre, — On  the  15th  of  August  next  a  hundred 
yem  will  have  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  bom.  During 
All  long  period  many  ruins  have  been  accumulated,  but  the  grand 
Igiire  of  Napoleon  has  remained  upstanding.  It  is  that  which  still 
giiides  and  protects  us— it  is  that  which,  out  of  nothing,  has  made  me 
vkatl  am. 

*  To  oelebrate  the  centenary  date  of  the  birth  of  the  man  who  called 
Hmioe  the  great  nation,  because  he  had  developed  in  her  those  manly 
mUm  which  found  empires,  is  for  me  a  sacred  duty,  in  which  the 
nlin  ocmntrj  will  desire  to  join.  *  *  * 

^My  desire  is  that  from  the  15th  of  August  next  every  soldier  of 
tm  Bepnblio  and  of  the  First  Empire  should  receive  an  annual 
pttsoa  of  250  francs.  **  * 

*  To  awaken  grand  historical  recollections  is  to  encourage  faith  in 
fta  fsftve ;  and  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  great  men  is  to  re* 
togawB  ome  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  Divine  wilL' 

To  what  does  the  grand  figure  point  ?     In  what  sense  does  it 

gudife  mnd  protect?     What  are  the  manly  virtues   that  found 

CH]nm  OQ    cannon  balls   and  bayonets?      How  is  it  a  pious 

itif  to  do  honour  to  such  manlfestions  of  the  Divine  will  ?— - 
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'  If  plagacs  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Wbj  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  ? ' 

If  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Providence  in  these  scourges  of 
our  race,  are  we  also  bound  to  praise,  honour,  and  worship 
them  ?  To  do  so  would  be  to  imitate  the  barbarians  who  select 
for  their  fondest  adoration  the  fetish  or  idol  thej  think  most 
capable  of  working  evil.  This  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
when  unaided  by  revelation,  to  form  for  itself  malevolent  and 
maleficent  deities  to  be  propitiated  by  blood  and  pain,  has  led  a 
very  eminent  writer  and  thinker  to  contend  that  natural  religion 
has  done  more  harm  than  good,  has  proved  less  a  blessing  than 
a  curse.  Without  going  the  whole  way  along  with  him  in  his 
argument,  we  deem  it  quite  conclusive  against  that  popular  faith 
or  superstition,  which  erects  a  temple  to  imperialism  and  places 
*  the  grand  figure '  of  Napoleon  on  the  shrine. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Cliarges  of  ilie  Bishops  of  Bangor^  Llandaffy  and  St* 
David*  s,  1869. 

2.  St,  Asaph  Diocesan  SfatisticSj  18G9. 

3.  Llandaffy  Education  Board  Report^  1864.  Church  Building^ 
Church  Exteruiony  Diocesan  Home  Mission  Societies*  Beports^ 
1  b69.  St.  David^s  Archidiaconal  Education  Board  Reports^  1868. 
Bantfor  Church  Building  Society's  Report^  1869. 

4.  Speech  of  the  Dean  of  Handaff  at  t/ie  Festival  an  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Catliedral  Tower^  1869. 

5.  Exercises  on  the  Religious  Statistics  of  Wales^  1869. 

6.  The  Position  of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales.  A  Sequel  to 
Exercises  on  the  Religious  Statistics  of  Wales,  1870. 

THE  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  has  now  been  irrevocably 
decided.  The  work  of  confiscation  there  is  done.  Her 
connexion  with  the  State  is  severed.  She  is  no  longer  either 
established  or  endowed,  and  she  has  to  undertake  at  once  the 
task  of  reconstruction,  and  must  endeavour  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  she  is  so  snddeiilr  and 
so  unexpectedly  placed.  There  were,  indeed,  special  conditions 
which  naturally  drew  upon  her  the  first  attack  of  those  whose  real 
warfare  is  with  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of  every  kind,  and 
who  would  desire  to  rend  asunder  each  link  which  binds  teligion 
and  civil  government  together. 

In  this,  their  first  assault,  they  were  sure  of  support  from  uea 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  general  princijuea,  while  thsj 
themselves  provided  that  the  immediate  object  was  aecnred — ^die 

first 
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first  step  gained,  were  quite  content  to  keep,  for  the  present,  their 
own  nitimate  yiews  somewhat  out  of  sight,  and  to  make,  for  a 
time,  no  demonstration  of  a  resolve  to  push  them  eventually  to 
their  full  and  logical  conclusion. 

Bat  now  that  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  has  been  over- 
thrown, and  such  reticence  is  no  longer  needed,  either  to  satisfy 
the  scruples,  or  to  allay  the  fears,  of  their  recent  allies,  it  is 
quickly  cast  aside,  and  despite  the  distinctions  and  the  differ- 
ences which  were  in  the  last  Session  so  carefully  and  so  scru- 
pulously pointed  out  between  the  condition  of  the  Church  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  her  position  on  the  other,  despite,  too, 
of  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Premier  and  of  his  friends,  that 
the  disestablishment  and  the  disendowment  of  the  one  Church 
had  no  necessary  or  natural  connexion  with  the  disestablishment 
and  the  disendowment  of  the  other,  the  ink  is  scarce  dry  which 
records  the  Royal  consent  to  the  enactment  providing  for  the 
spoliation  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland,  when  notice  is  at  once 
given  that  the  same  measure  must  forthwith  be  meted  out  to  the 
Church  in  Wales.  That  the  Church  in  Wales  (there  is  no  Church  of 
Wales)  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Church  in  England — that 
there  is  no  geographical  separation,  no  natural  boundary  between 
Wales  and  England — that  the  religious  differences  which  divide  the 
population  in  Wales,  are  far  less  intense  than  those  which  separate 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Connaught ; 
that  the  bitter  recollections  of  conquest  and  of  confiscation  which 
mixed  themselves  with  Ecclesiastical  questions  in  Ireland  have 
DO  counterpart  in  the  condition  of  Wales,  are  matters  now  alto- 
gether forgotten,  and  the  cry  is  already  raised — Do  justice  to 
Wales,  as  you  have  done  justice  to   Ireland.      Deal  with  the 
Church  in  Wales  as  you  have  already  dealt  with  the  Church  in 
Ireland.     Her  numbers  are  less  than  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the 
nuks  of  dissent.     Disestahlish  her,  therefore,  and  disendow  her, 
as  the  natural  result     But  if  the  mere  question  of  numbers  (a 
qnestion,  however,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  sifted  as 
yet)  is  to  be  considered  conclusive  on  such  a  subject,  are  wc 
simply  to  balance  the  number  of  Churchmen  in  Wales  against 
the  namber  of  Dissenters  there,  or  ought  we  not  rather  to  treat 
England  and  Wales  as  one  undivided  whole,  with  no  separate 
intevettSi  no  landmarks  of  division,  as  closely  connected  the  one 
witli  the  other  as  Lancashire  is  with  Cheshire,  or  as  Dorset  is 
with'  Devon.     And  if  the   More— of  nicely  calculated  less  or 
mofe '  is  to  decide  a  question  such  as  this,  might  it  not  as  well 
be  apj^ied  to  Middlesex,  or  to  Cornwall,  or  to  any  other  county, 
wiiene.  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  calculation  of  adherents  would 
ewt  tlie  sum  against  die  Established  Church  ?     Or  why  should 

we 
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we  not  employ  the  same  rule  in  smaller  communities  still,  and 
determine  upon  the  same  principle,  whether  in  each  town  or 
village  the  Church  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  forthwith  disestablished 
and  disendowed?  'Repeal  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland/  said  Mr.  Canning,  'why  not  restore  the  Heptarchy?' 
And  such  partial  treatment  of  the  question  of  Establishment  as 
is  now  proposed  will  be,  indeed,  to  disinteg^te  a  great  nation,  and 
to  resolve  it  once  more  into  its  original  elements.  If,  then,  the 
subject  of  religious  Establishments  is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  it 
must  be  discussed  on  broader  ground  than  this ;  it  must  be 
treated  with  reference  to  the  whole  realm,  and  not  be  debated 
merely  as  to  its  application  to  the  Principality  of  Wales. 

Welshmen,  however,  have  no  wish  to  avoid  a  discussion  on 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  They  are  persuaded  that  her 
real  condition  is  persistently  misrepresented  by  her  enemies, 
and  very  much  misunderstood  even  by  her  friends.  The  one, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  other,  and  assertions  confidently  made, 
and  constantly  repeated,  have  been  too  readily  accepted  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  distrusted  the  source  from  which  they  came. 

The  Church  in  Wales  is  said  to  be  either  dead  or  dying,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  people  are  altogether  alienated  from  her 
ministrations,  and  that  her  power  and  inBuence  amongfst  them  is 
irrevocably  gone,  and  that  she  is  a  mere  name — a  shadow — a 
skeleton,  and  nothing  more. 

But  is  this  really  the  case?    Have  these  assertions  any  founda- 
tion in  truth?     Will  facts  confirm  or  contradict  them?     We  are 
willing  to  abide  the  issue.     There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when 
much  which  is  now  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
could  have  been  asserted,  with  at  least  some  measure  of  truth ; 
but  it  was  a  time  when  a  like  record  might  have  been  as  justly 
written  against  the  Church  in  England  too,  when  a  coldness, 
deadness    and    indifference    as    to    religious    things    prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  length  and   breadth  of  our  land.    It  was- 
no  distinction,  no  peculiarity  of  Wales ;  and  when  the  day  of 
awakening  and  of  revival  came,  it  was  through  the  Church  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  that  the  work  of  reformation  agmin 
began.     It  was  so  in  England,  as  the  names  of  Whitfield  and  of 
Wesley  will  at  once  suggest     It  was  so  in  Wales,  where  those 
who  ministered  at  her  altars  were  the  first  to  break  the  ipell^  to 
kindle  and  to  satisfy  the  religious  instincts  of  their  countrymen. 
And  if  the  prevalence  of  dissent  in  Cornwall  owes  its  rise  to 'the 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  Ecclesiastical  rulers  with 
the  fire  and  energy  of  the  men  whom  we  have  named,  it  wai  the 
same  in  Wales ;  'and  thus,  when  earnest  and  zealous  mffli,  after 
struggling  for  a  time  amidst  the  discouragements  and  oppotitioa 
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of  the  great  body  of  their  brethren,  ended  by  breaking  out  from 
the  fold,  they  were  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  multitudes 
whose  religious  convictions  had  been  awakened  by  their  means, 
and  who  failed  to  obtain  in  the  church  of  their  own  parish  the 
food  for  which  they  had  there  learned  to  hunger.'*     Such  is 
the  faithful  record  which  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  gives  in  his 
recent  Charge  of  the  origin  of  modern  dissent  in  Wales.     But  the 
breach  once  made,  could  not  be  so  swiftly  or  so  easily  closed. 
The  disciples,  as  usual,  went  beyond  their  masters,  and  in  the 
next  generation,  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  the  separation  from 
the   Church    became   wider   and    more   complete.      It   was   no 
longer    a    reformation    within    her    pale,     but    an    alienation 
from    her  ministrations,    and    from  her    communion ;    and,    as 
the    followers    of    John    Wesley    have    departed    widely    from 
the  counsel   which   he   once   gave   to   his    assistants — *  Let   all 
our  preachers   go   to    church;    let    all    our    people    go    con- 
stantly ;    receive   the   Sacrament    at    every   opportunity ;    warn 
all  against   niceness  in  hearing,  a   great   and   prevailing   evil ; 
warn  them  likewise  against  despising  the  prayers  of  the  Church '  f 
— so  the  descendants,  of  those  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Rowlands, 
of  Llangeitho,  who  a  short  time  before  his  death,  showed  his 
continued    affection    to   the   Church    by   the    words    which    he 
addressed   to  his   son,  ^ Stand  by  the   Church  by  all   means; 
there  will  be  a  great  revival  in   the   Church  of  England ;  this 
is  an  encouragement  to  you  to  stand  by  it;'  and   who,  when 
his  son  asked,  *  Are  you  a   Prophet,  father  ? '    added,  *  No,  I 
tm  not  a   Prophet,  nor   the  son  of  a   Prophet,  but  God   has 
made  this  known  to   me  on  my  knees' — notwithstanding  that 
a  revival  has  come,  are   scattered   from    his  Church  and    the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  and  are  gathered    into   separate   reli- 
%iwui  communities  of  their  own.     And,  regardless  of  the  saying 
of  John   Elias,  whose   memory  is   still    venerated,   and    whose 
name   is   yet  a  household    word    in  Wales, — ^no   true    sincere 
Methodist  can  be  opposed  to  the  Established  Church,' f  many 
imoogst  them  are  joining  hands  with  those  who  are  bent  upon 
W  ruin  and  destruction.     It  is  with  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Church  in  our  time  has  to  deal,  and  the  real  question  is  not — 
tkhat  were  her  shortcomings  and  her  deficiences  m  days  gone  by, 
Lutwhat  is  she  really  doing  now  ?  For  '  where  privilege  exists  it 
will  be  no  longer  sufficient  to  show  the  title-deeds  under  which 
it  has  been  handed  down,  or  the  benefits  which  it  once  conferred 

*  Bisbop  of  Bangor's  Charge,  1869,  p.  4. 

t  Sotttbej's  *  Lite  of  Wesley/  vol.  ii.,  p.  306.    *  Wales/  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
^  146,  :  Sir  T.  Phillips,  »  Wales/  p.  162. 
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on  society.     It  must  appear,  if  it  is  to  remain  at  all^  iLat  it 
continues  to  exist  for  the  common  good/* 

We  accept  this  test  with  reference  to  the  Church  in  Wales, 
and  we  are  content  to  go  to  the  proof,  satisfied  that  she  can  show 
a  ^  raison  d'etre  plain  and  palpable  to  all  eyes — ^that  of  practical  t 
usefulness,  the  only  one  which  in  the  present  day  the  nation 
will  accept  for  establishments  or  institutions  of  any  kind.'  ' 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  state  of  the  Cathedral  Churclies  in 
Wales.  It  was  said  in  the  'Quarterly  Review'  in  1850,  *The 
Cathedral  of  LlandafT  is  rising,  but  rising  slowly  from  its  mins.' 
A  great  change  has  taken  place  since  then.  A  painter  or  a  poet 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  will  find  no  ruins  at  Llandafif  now. 
Let  us  take  the  contrast  of  its  past  and  present  state,  not  from 
the  speech  of  the  Dean  at  the  festival  recently  held  to  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  the  work  of  restoration,  nor  from 
the  Charge  since  delivered  by  the  Bishop,  but  from  what  may  be 
considered  a  more  impartial  source,  a  parallel  lately  drawn 
in  the  'Saturday  Review'  between  Manchester  and  LlandaC 
'  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  Llandaff  had  a  church  hidf  in  niins, 
half  tortured  into  a  form  of  grotesque  ugliness.  The  solitaij 
sign  of  its  claim  to  cathedral  rank  was  a  mean  wooden  box, 
with  the  legend  of  "  Dom.  Episcopi."  A  Bishop  resident  in  the 
city  had  not  been  heard  of  for  ages ;  a  Bishop  resident  in  the 
diocese  was  a  novelty  of  the  then  Episcopate ;  there  was  a 
nominal  Chapter ;  but  as  no  special  Residentiaries  had  ever 
been  appointed,  the  duty  of  residence  falling  on  all  alike,  was 
avoided  by  all  alike.  The  practical  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment consisted  of  a  single  vicar;  the  choral  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  single  fiddle:  now  there  is  a  resident  Bishop; 
a  resident  Dean ;  Canons  as  much  or  as  little  resident  as  thej 
are  in  most  other  places ;  a  cathedral  nobly  restored  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  a  choir  and  cathedral  service,  if  not  of  first-rate  merit, 
yet  a  vast  improvement  on  anything  which  had  been  seen  at 
Llandaff  for  ages.*  After  this  record,  there  is  surely  truth  in 
the  Dccin's  words,  when  he  had  finished  his  own  (^nttast 
between  the  present  and  the  past :  '  Looking  to  what  we  were 
and  to  what  we  are,  there  is  no  restoration  like  our  own.*  If  we 
turn  to  St.  David's  we  find  a  similar  work  in  hand,  though  the 
cathedral  there  had  never  been  reduced  either  in  its  fabric  or  in 
its  services  to  the  miserable  condition  in  which  Lland&ff  lay  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  But  if  from  its  position,  distant 
as  it  is  from  any  of  the  large  centres  of  population,  it  cannot, 


*  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  f  Speech  of  the  Deao  of  Uandaff. 
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eren  when  restored,  hope  to  see — as  any  one  may  see  at  Llandaff 
thrice  on  every  Sunday  of  the  year — *a  cathedral  nave  filled  by 
its  congregation,'  it  is  surely  a  sign  of  life,  when  churchmen  seek 
to  preserve  a  church  which  loving  hands  of  old  had  reared  in 
the  wilderness,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  and  glory  of  their 
God,  and  of  which  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  says,  '  Its  architect  indeed 
seemed  determined  to  plant  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  our 
island  the  standard  of  the  utmost  advancement  of  his  art  at  the 
period  of  its  most  determined  progress,  taking  in  the  extreme 
west  a  position  parallel  to  that  held  by  Canterbury  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  island/* 

Bat  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  North  Wales  ?  At  Bangor,t 
where  the  cathedral  *  after  having  been  burned  down  in  the 
blind  rage  of  domestic  strife,  and  poorly  rebuilt  by  descendants, 
who  little  thought  of  emulating  the  care  and  liberality  of  the 
earliest  founders,'  a  restoration  is  beg^n,  for  which  10,000Z.  have 
been  already  subscribed,  and  which  will,  we  trust,  give  to  the 
ancient  seat  of  Daniel,  somewhat  of  that  former  grandeur  to 
which  the  mutilated  work  of  the  cunning  craftsmen  of  old,  now 
being  disinterred  in  sinking  the  new  foundations,  bears  silent 
jet  irrefragable  witness. 

At  St  Asaph,  again,  a  like  spirit  is  at  work,  where  just  two 
months  after  the  festival  which  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
lestoration  at  Llandaff,  the  same  preachers  (the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
tod  of  Bangor)  took  the  same  part  in  commemorating  the  re- 
opening of  the  choir,  repaireil  at  a  cost  of  60007.,  the  firstfruits 
we  may  trust  of  a  fuller  and  of  a  larger  restoration  yet. 

But  have  the  energy  and  the  liberality  of  churchmen  in  Wales 
q)ent  and  exhausted  themselves  on  these  great  works — the  simulta- 
neous restoration  of  their  four  cathedrals  ?     Some  such  fears  were 
felt  and  expressed  when  these  restorations  first  began,  and  church- 
men were  warned  to  provide  for  wants  which  seemed  more  pressing 
and  immediate  still — the  erection  of  new  houses  of  prayer  amidst 
the  dense  masses  of  population,  and  the  repair  of  the  ancient 
parochial  churches,  many  of  which  had  been  left  by  the  last 
generation  in  a  state  of  ruinous  decay.     Such  fears,  however, 
iave  proved  utterly  groundless — *Tenterden  steeple  has  not  in 
this  case  been  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.'     The  one  work  has 
not  stayed  because  the  other  was  in  progress;  and  the  logic 
of  facts  must  be  accepted   against  the  whispers  and  surmises 
that  cathedral  restoration   would   be   a  bar,  either   to  church- 
building,  or  to  church- repair.     On  the  contrary,  the  impulse 
giret   by  the   cathedral  has   vibrated   from   the  centre  to  the 

*  Speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  G.  C.  Scott, 
t  Biihop  of  BaDgors  Charge,  1869.    P.  16. 
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circumference,  as  the  vigorous  beating  of  the  heart  is  felt 
through  every  limb.  In  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1852  of  places  where  600  new  churches  were  required  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  population  in  England  and  in 
Wales,  the  number  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  LlandafT  was  35,  since 
then,  however,  no  less  than  40  have  been  already  built,  while, 
during  the  same  period,  52  rooms,  chiefly  school-rooms,  have 
been  licensed  for  public  worship — a  large  instalment  towards 
the  full  supply  of  the  ever  growing  wants  of  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  South  Wales.  In  the  same  diocese,  during  the  epis- 
copate of  the  present  bishop,  now  extending  over  twenty  years, 
we  may  gather  from  his  charges,  in  which  he  always  marks  the 
progress  of  the  machinery  of  the  church,  that  41  old  parish 
churches  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  67  thoroughly  restored, 
while  others  have  received  necessary  and  substantial  repairs. 
Or  if  we  need  further  information  as  to  the  state  of  parish 
churches  here,  we  may  refer  to  the  ^Report  of  the  LlandafT  Church 
Building  Society,'  which,  since  1846,  has  made  168  grants 
towards  the  building  and  repair  of  churches — grants  which  have 
involved  a  gross  expenditure  of  124,6397.* 

In  the  return  alluded  to  above,  only  five  additional  churches 
are  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  a  fact  which 
must  be  due  to  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Short  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  long  and  useful  episcopate,  as  we  have  lately  read  a 
record  of  thirty  years' t  work  in  that  diocese,  which  says  *that 
52  new  churches  have  been  built,  of  these  42  are  the  centres  of 
new  parishes  separately  endowed,  with  an  average  annual  income 
of  2()2Z.  During  the  same  period  17  old  parish  churches  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  43  restored  or  enlarged ;  and  in  outlying 
hamlets  in  populous  districts  of  the  diocese,  21  school  churches, 
or  buildings  licensed  for  public  worship,  have  been  opened.' 

In  Bangor,  the  number  of  new  churches  required  in  1852  was 
said  to  be  eleven,  and  during  the  short  but  eventful  episcopate  of 
tlie  present  Bishop,  dating  only  from  1859,  that  number  has  been 
already  built,  at  a  cost  of  30,0U0Z.  ;  and  on  comparing  the  names 
of  parishes  mentioned  in  this  diocese  as  requiring  such  an 
addition  to  its  machinery  then,  with  the  list  of  grants  made  of 
late  years  by  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  and 
with  the  statements  contained  in  the  Bishop's  triennial  charges, 
we  find  that  in  no  single  instance  is  the  want  there  indicated  any 


*  This  does  not  include  the  large  outlay  of  private  individuals,  such  as  that 
of  Lady  Windsor,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Uute  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Penarth  and  of  lioath,  the  former  of  which  has  cost  tight,  the  latter 
five  thousmd  pounds. 

t  Statistics,  &c.,  1869. 
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longer  nnsupplied  ;  while  here,  as  in  Llandaff  and  in  St.  Asaph, 
the  supply  has  even  gone  beyond  the  demand  which  was  then 
supposed  to  exist.  And,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  parish 
churches  of  the  diocese,  we  gather  that  nineteen  have  been 
virtually  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  24,945/.,  and  fifteen  restored  with 
an  expenditure  of  4786/. 

In  the  diooese  of  St.  David's,  the  most  unwieldy,  perhaps, 
and  the  most  unmanageable  in  the  kingdom,  which  until  lately 
had  no  acting  Archdeacons  to  assist  their  Bishop,  the  work  of 
church-building  and  of  church-restoration,  though  taken  up  it 
may  be  later  than  elsewhere,  has  for  some  time  been  steadily 
pursued,  and  the  Bishop  has  made  year  by  year  many  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  *  beyond  railroads '  to  reach  the  distant 
parts  of  his  extensive  diocese  to  assist  at  the  opening  services  of 
some  new  church,  or  of  some  ancient  fabric  rescued  from  the 
result  of  past  negligence  and  consequent  decay ;  and  few  relics, 
we  trust,  are  now  to  be  found  of  the  state  of  things  which  in 
1850  we  recorded  on  the  authority  of  the  '  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales.'  Much  has 
been  done,  and  much  is  doing  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
the  nineteen  churches  said  to  be  wanting  in  1852  have,  it 
would  seem,  been  all  supplied,  and  the  211  grants  made 
by  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  since  its  esta- 
blishment in  1818  (very  many  of  them  of  recent  date), 
indicate  an  amount  of  church-work  which  is  creditable  to  a 
diocese  where  the  average  income  of  the  clergy  is  lower  than  in 
any  other,  and  where,  in  many  of  the  wild  and  mountainous 
districts,  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  scattered,  and  the  houses 
of  the  resident  gentry  few  and  far  between. 

If  it  were  needful  to  give  individual  instances  of  progress  in  this 
diocese  we  might  mention  Brecon,  where  the  churches  of  St. 
Mury's  and  St.  David's  have  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  where 
the  restoration  of  the  Priory  of  St  John,  the  finest  parochial 
church  in  Wales,  has  been  well  begun  ;  while  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Cantref,  Llandefeilog,  Llywell,  Merthyr  Cynog, 
Talachddu,  Aberysker,  Trallong,  Llanfrynach,  Penpont,  &c., 
have  been  either  rebuilt  or  put  into  thorough  repair. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said,  when  we  produce  the  roll  of  new 
dmrches  built  of  late  years  in  the  principality  of  Wales  and 
point  to  this  extension  of  her  machinery,  '  What,  after  all,  is  the 
iramber  of  churches  which  you  name  in  comparison  with  the 
many  Dissenting  chapels  which  have  been  erected  during 
die  same  period  of  time  ?  If  the  Church  has  been  active  in 
this  respect  Dissent  has  been  more  active  still.' 

Bat  are  the  cases  at  all  parallel  ?     Is  the  conclusion  intended 

to 
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to  be  drawn  from  this  contrast  either  just  or  fair?  In  the  case 
of  the  church  we  have  only  to  supplement  an  existing  system, 
which  was  once  sufficient  to  meet  Uie  wants  of  the  whole  land, 
and  which  in  most  of  our  rural  parishes  is  sufficient  still,  but 
which  fails  in  our  large  towns,  and  in  our  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  through  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  an 
ever-increasing  population  who  throng  thither  from  all  quarters 
to  find  for  themselves  and  for  their  families  maintenance  and 
work.  And  if  any  fair  comparison  is  to  be  instituted  between 
the  number  of  churches  and  the  number  of  dissenting  chapels 
built  during  the  last  twenty  years,  account  must  first  be  taken  of 
the  previous  position  of  both  parties,  and  of  the  existing  machinery 
of  each,  prior  to  that  date. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Dissent  is  multiform — ^tfaat 
division  has  followed  upon  division — sect  has  broken  off  from  sect ; 
while  each,  like  the  pieces  cut  from  the  body  of  the  fabled  Polypus, 
assumes  a  fresh  vitality,  a  distinct  organisation  of  its  own.  The 
Wesley  an  Methodists,  for  instance,  as  we  gather  from  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,^  on  ^  Religious  Worship  in  reference  to 
the  Census  of  1851,'  are  divided  into  Original  Connexion,  New 
Connexion,  Primitive  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  Wesleyan 
Association,  Independent  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Reformers; 
and  we  learn  from  the  same  source  that  there  are  in  England 
thirty-six  religious  communities  or  sects,  twenty-seven  native  and 
indigenous,  and  nine  foreign ;  whilst  there  are,  in  addition, 
many  isolated  congregations  of  religious  worshippers  adopting 
various  appellations. 

This  may  well  account  for  the  multiplication  of  chapels  in 
England,  but  in  Wales  it  adds  more  largely  to  their  number 
still,  for  the  difference  of  language  leads,  in  all  {K)pulous  districts 
where  the  inhabitants  are  of  two  tongues,  to  the  erection  of  a 
separate  building  for  those  who  wish  each  to  worship  in  their 
own,  though  they  belong  both  to  the  same  religious  sect  At 
present,  too,  this  cause  is  peculiarly  operative  in  Wales,  for  a 
conviction  has  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  Dissenters  of  all 
classes  that  English  is  fast  superseding  Welsh  in  many  parts  of 
the  principality  as  the  vernacular  language  of  the  people.  Thus 
we  read  in  one  of  their  periodicals  some  few  years  ago,  that  the 
*  young  people  are  in  danger  of  leaving  the  ranks  of  Dissent, 
unless  the  churches  and  ministers  awake  and  make  a  provision 
for  them.'  And  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Reece,  of  Swansea, 
at  Newport,  in  1867,  to  the  '  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  English 
Congregationalism    in   South  Wales   and    Monmouthshire,'   he 

♦  Page  9. 
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says, '  It  is  essential  tliat  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken. 
Dissent  would  soon  die  out  in  Wales  unless  the  English  popula- 
tion were  laid  hold  of  and  provision  made  for  the  religious  needs 
of  the  English — the  Anglicised  Welsh  (thousands  of  whom  had 
lost  the  language  of  their  forefathers),  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish, 
who  crowded  Welsh  towns  and  villages.'  The  same  strain  ran 
throagh  the  speeches  recently  delivered  on  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Samuel  M orley  to  South  Wales,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  a 
College  for  the  education  of  Dissenting  ministers  at  Brecon,  to 
which,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  he  has  himself  been 
so  large  and  so  generous  a  contributor,  when  opportunity  waS 
taken  of  his  presence  to  open  new  English  chapels  at  Swansea 
and  elsewhere,  each  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  like  the  college, 
deeply  indebted  to  his  bounty. 

This  state  of  transition,  this  erection  of  separate  buildings  for 
English  services,  must  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
SDch  comparison  as  Mr.  H.  Richards,  M.P.,  at  one  of  these 
meetings    was   disposed   to   institute    between    the    number  of 
Chorches  and  the  number  of  Chapels  which  have  of  late  years 
heen  built  in  Wales ;  for  while  each  new  church  almost  invariably 
indicates  a  new  congregation,  a  new  chapel  may  only  signify  a 
fresh  subdivision  in  the  sect,  or  a  transfer  of  the  English-speak- 
ing part  of  the  congregration  from  one  building  to  another.     The 
Joestion,  however,  of  language  must  not  be  so  lightly  dismissed, 
nr  it  has  long  (especially  in  South  Wales)  been  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  one,  too,  on  which  the  greatest 
misunderstanding  has  extensively  prevailed  in  England.     There, 
Wales  is  regarded  as  one  homogeneous  whole — the  inhabitants 
ai  almost  all  speaking  one  language — all  requiring  services  and 
ministrations  in  one  tongue,  and  it  is  often  confidently  asserted 
diat  one  main  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Dissent  in  Wales  is  due 
to  the  want  of  Welsh  ordinances  and  the  introduction  of  English 
incnmbents  into  parishes  where  the  people  are  of  another  tongue. 
This  story  has  been  so  constantly  repeated^  sometimes  through 
sheer  ignorance,  sometimes  by  those  who  court  a  reputation  for 
patriotism  at  the  expense  of  truth,  sometimes  by  men  who  have 
eren  more  selfish  objects  in  view,  that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted 
bj  strangers  as  a  fact,  and  has  received  in  England  a  measure  of 
briief  which  would  never  have  been  accorded  to  it  by  those  who 
weie  really  conversant  with  the  true  state  of  things  in  Wales. 
What  is  now  passing  amongst  Welsh  Dissenters  may,  however, 
•erve  to  disabuse  men's  minds  on  the  first  point ;  it  is  not  the 
rimple  question  of  providing  religious  ordinances  for  a  people  of 
one  tongue,  but  it  is  the  far  more  difficult  problem  of  securing 
dmrch  services  and  church  ministrations  for  parishioners  where 
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Welsh  and  English  are  often  mixed  in  every  conceivable  pro- 
portion, and  all  that  has  recently  been  said  and  written  by  Dis- 
senters shows  the  truth  of  the  Dean  of  LlandafTs  words  at  the 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Llandaff  Church  Extension 
Society  at  Bridgend  in  1850 — *  There  is  no  question  which  has 
been  so  greatly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  was  entirely  a  Welsh  grievance,  as  if  they 
alone  were  inefficiently  provided  for  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  grievance  is  an  English  as  well  as  a  Welsh  one, 
and  is  aggravated  too  in  their  case,  in  that,  though  the  Welshman 
frequently  has  some,  often  a  considerable,  knowledge  of  English, 
the  English  rarely  if  ever  have  any  acquaintance  with  WelsL' 
Dissenters  arc,  however,  now  face  to  face  with  the  same  difficdtj 
as  the  Church,  and  how,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  while  seeking 
to  apportion  her  services  fairly  amongst  those  who  have  eqoal 
claims  to  her  ministrations,  Welshmen  have  been  neglected  and 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  dissent  ?  And  if  Dissenters  are  now 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  services  in  both  tongues,  the 
Church  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  very  same  work,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  in  which  this 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  mixture  of  tongues,  especiaJly  pre- 
vailed, there  is  now  amidst  all  our  large  populations  provision 
made  for  church  services  and  church  ordinances  both  in  English 
and  in  Welsh. 

But  it  is  still  asserted,  and  apparently  believed  in  England, 
that  English  pastors  are  constantly  thrust  by  patrons  into  WeUi 
parishes,  and  that  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  ready  to  connire 
at  least  in  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  patronage. 

Such  things  may  have  been  in  years  gone  by,  but  if  they  once 
existed,  like  many  other  abuses  which  still  serve  for  declamation, 
they  are  mere  matter  of  history  now.  They  no  longer  prevail, 
nor  can  prevail.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  whose  accuracy  and 
impartiality  have  never  been  impugned,  says,  in  his  book  on 
Wales — '  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Orders  in  Council  ratifying 
schemes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  be  found  an 
examination  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  letters  from 
the  late  Bishop  of  St  David's  and  the  present  Bishops  of  Bangor 
and  Llandaff,  explaining  the  practice  pursued  by  each  of  those 
Prelates  in  the  admission  of  clergymen  to  Welsh  benefices  and 
curacies,  showing  the  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  the  institu- 
tion of  persons  not  fully  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 
country.  *  The  Welsh  Bishops  have  indeed  for  many  yean  even 
refused  a  compromise,  which  was  once  deemed  sufficient:  that 
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I  English  clergvman  might  be  appointed  to  a  benefice  where 
"the  languages  were  mixed,  if  he  secured  the  ministrations  of  a 
Welsh  curate,  for  thp  Wctsb-speaking  portion  of  his  flock  ;  though 
this  compromise  was,  as  we  have  been  informed  b^  a  member 
of  the  Government,  who  himself  drew  the  clauses  bearing  on  the 
subject,  intended  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Jst  and  2nd  Vict 
c.  }06;  and  if  there  has  been  a  leaning  of  late  years  on  either 
side,  it  has  certainly  been  in  favour  of  the  Welsh  and  not  of  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  population.  But  we  must  pass  on 
to  other  matters  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Wales. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  provisiiin  i)f  a  house  of  prayer,  no  object 
is  so  essential  in  the  econnmy  of  the  church  as  the  existence  of  a 

Earsonage  wherein  the  minister  may  abide  amongst  his  people, 
nt  the  poverty  of  her  endowments  and  the  neglect  of  past  ages 
had  left  the  Church  in  some  parts  of  Wales  very  destitute  of  the 
adraotages  which  arise  from  such  an  organization  as  this.  What 
tben  has  been  done  to  meet  this  want  in  later  years?  With 
regard  to  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  we  are  informed  that  during 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Copleston.  no  less  than  53  addi- 
tional glebe-houses  had  been  provided,  and  singularlv  enough 
exactly  the  same  number,  as  wc  gather  from  the  Charges  of 
Bi«hop  Ollivant,  has  been  added  to  the  roll  in  that  of  his  auc- 
CEMor,  making  an  increase  of  lOtJ  in  a  diocese  which  contains 
bot  223  benefices  in  the  whole. 

Id  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  to  the  poverty  of  whose  bene- 
fices we  have  already  alluded,  a  similar  work  has  been  in  pro- 
greu,  and  the  present  Bishop  has  for  some  years,  with  his  cha- 
TBCteristic  liberality,  devoted  a  portion  of  hisown  income  to  secure 
this  important  object,  and  the  number  of  glebe-houses  in  the 
diocese  has  been  increased  from  142,  as  stated  in  a  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852,  to  176. 

While  with  reference  to  the  smaller  dioceses  of  N'orth  Wales, 
St  Asaph,  which  had  then  124,  has  now  167;  and  Bangor, 
which  then  numbered  but  55,  now  counts  86,  no  less  than  10 
having  been  built  during  the  10  years'  episcopate  of  the  present 
Biahop. 

With  the  increase  of  (he  number  of  glebe-houses  there  has 
naturally  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  resident  incumbents, 
while  the  operation  of  the  more  stringent  law  against  pluralities 
has,  as  the  older  incumbents  have  been  removed,  added  also  to 
the  roll ;  and  in  considering  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  list  of  non-residents  in 
tsch  of  the  four  dioceses,  given  in  a  return  made  to  the  House  uf 
>>mmons  in  1852,  with  the  number  of  those  who  are  absent 
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from  their  benefices  now.  In  Llandaff  it  was  stated  that  88  dergj- 
men  were  non-resident  then ;  there  are  but  17  now.  In  St  David's 
there  were  169  then ;  there  are  102  now.  In  St  Asaph  19  then; 
6  now.     In  Bangor  31  then ;  9  now. 

We  may  perhaps  have  seemed  to  give  greater  prominence  to 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  has  been  done,  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandafi^  than  in  the  other  dioceses  in  Wales ;  but  this  does  not 
arise  from  any  wish  to  draw  an  invidious  comparison  between 
one  portion  of  the  principality  and  another,  nor  from  the  mere 
circumstance  that  we  have  a  more  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  this  district  than  of  any  other,  but  simply  because  it  is  here, 
from  the  unexampled  increase  of  population,  that  the  powers  and 
the  machinery  of  the  Church  are  being  most  severely  tested,  and 
that  here  it  is  more  especially  to  be  seen  whether  she  is  reallj 
rising  to  meet  her  position  and  to  wrestle  with  her  own  peculiar 
difficulties. 

From  the  Census  of  1861  we  learn  that  the  population  of  tUs 
diocese,  which  is  comparatively  small  in  acreage  and  area,  has 
grown  from  107,000  in  1801  to  421,336  in  1867,  having  been 
angpnented  in  the  ten  years,  from  1851  to  1861,  by  no  fewer  than 
88,810,  the  greatest  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  any  single 
diocese  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  ;  for  in  London,  the  nearest 
approach,  it  has  been  but  20,  and  in  Llandaff  25  per  cent,  while 
in  St  David's  it  was  between  5  and  6,  in  Bangor  less  than  2,  and 
in  St  Asaph  between  4  and  5. 

This  increase,  too,  has  taken  place  not  generally  throughout 
the  diocese,  but  in  a  few  parishes  in  the  great  mineral  bavm  of 
South  Wales,  which  was  formerly  a  mere  mountain  wilderness, 
where  a  few  lonely  dwellers  tended  their  flocks  upon  the  bleak 
hill-side,  or  wrung  a  scanty  livelihood  from  an  ungenial  s(h1, 
unprovided,  therefore,  beyond  any  other,  with  the  machineiy  df 
the  Church,  and  least  prepared  to  receive  this  crowded  band  of 
settlers. 

The  Church  has,  however,  girded  herself  in  earnest  to  her 
work,  and  the  great  employers  of  labour  have  aroused  themselves 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility,  and  for  these  ever^gathering 
thousands  the  forty  new  churches  erected  within  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  mainly  built,  and  the  fifty-two  rooms  Uoensed 
for  the  ordinances  ofpublic  worship ;  for  them,  too,  more  espe- 
cially the  LlandafF  Church  Extension  Society  was  founded  in 
1850,  which  is  now  assisting  in  the  support  of  33  additional 
curates,  while  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  is  giving  grants 
for  another  33,  and  the  Additional  Curates'  Society  for  11  more ; 
so  that  the  increase  of  labourers  from  these  three  somces  alone 
amounts  to  77,  while  the  whole  number  of  cmates  employed  in 
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the  diocese  has  reached,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  recent  Parlia- 
mentary return  to  110. 

But  that  we  may  the  better  see  what  the  Church  is  really 
-doing  in  these  mountain  parishes,  let  us  take  a  few  instances 
4»  a   ss^mple  of  the  whole.     In   1849  there   was   one   church 
in  Aberdare  capable  of  accommodating  176  persons.     In  that 
parish  alone  there  are  now  five  churches,  while  two  ecclesiastical 
districts   have  been  carved  out  of  It,  each  with  its   endowed 
and    consecrated    church,   its  school   and   parsonage,  and  two 
x^lergymen;  and  it  must  have  been  an  interesting  sight*  when 
on  last  All  Saints'  Day  the  united  choirs  of  all  &e  churches  in 
the  old  parish  of  Aberdare  (as  it  existed  before  its  ecclesiastical 
sabdivisions),  viz.,  St  El  vans,  St  Pagans,  St  Margaret's,  Hir- 
wain,  and  Aberaman,  numbering  140   voices,  took   part   In  a 
harvest  thanksgiving  service  In  the  former  church,  with  a  devout 
and  attentive  congregation  of  nearly  900  souls,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion.    Look,  ag^in, 
at  the  altered  condition  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Merthjrr. 
When   the    late    Incumbent,   the    present    Bishop  of   Bangor, 
entered  on  his  duties  there  in  1844,  there  was  but  one  church 
and  one    clergyman,   besides   the    small    chapel    of    Dowlais, 
which  was  served  by  a  pastor,  supported  chiefly  by  the  owners 
of  the   works.     During   Bishop   Campbell's  Incumbency,   four 
additional  churches  were  built,  and  Dowlais  became  altogether 
a  separate    cure,    while  two  ecclesiastical   districts  have   been 
since  formed  out  of  the  old  parish  of  Merthyr,  each   with  its 
own  school  and  parsonage,  and  the  clerical  sta^  now  consists  of 
fimrteen,  including  the  clergymen  employed  at  Dowlais,  Cyfarthfa^ 
and  Pentrebach.     Or  let  us  cross  the  Rhymney  into  Monmouth- 
shire, the  other  constituent  of  the  diocese,  and  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  parish  of  Bedwelty,  which  covers  an  area  of  16,210  acres, 
and  had,  not  many  years  ago,  but  one  clergyman  and  one  church, 
and  that  church  distant  from  the  bulk  of  the  population.    There, 
however,  we  may  now  see  two  new  churches,  one  of  them  Ebbw 
Yale,  amongst  die  finest  in  the  Principality,  and  two  separate 
^districts  carved  out  of  the  old  parish,  each  with  appliances  and 
machinery  of  Its  own,  and  six  clergymen,  exclusive  of  the  Home 
MisaioDary,  labouring  within  its  bounds,  the  great  employers  of 
laboar  having  shown  here  the  most  commendable  zeal  in  pro- 
wUng  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  dependants.    Or  look  again 
ml  Aberystwith.     There  we  shall  find.  Instead  of  one  clergyman 
aod  one  churchy  seven  clergymen  and  four  churches,  with  two 
ecclesiastical  districts ;  and  these,  let  it  be  recollected, 
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are  not  isolated  but  representative  facts — they  can  be  paralleled 
in  other  districts,  they  can  be  found  in  other  parishes.     And  as 
ours  has  been  a  comparison  of  *  now '  and  '  then/  let  us,  before 
we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  take  one  or  two  individual 
instances  illustrative  of  the  change.    One  is  from  the  last  Charge* 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  says,  *  A  Welsh  speaking  man  of 
the  labouring  class,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  sponta- 
neously made  the  remark  to  myself,  as  he  observed  the  children 
of  the  several  schools  and  the  large  congregation  returning  from 
the  cathedral  after  service  one  Lord's  Day  morning,  "  The  woiW 
is  a  very  different  world  from  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.'* 
The  same  individual  told  me,  and  I  record  it  with  deep  r^;ret, 
but  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  common 
sense  and  no  flatterer,  that  in  his  early  days  not  more  than  about 
half  a  dozen  used  to  attend  the  cathedral  service,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Llandaff  people  used  to  sit  at  their  door  **  jeering  at 
those  that  went" '     But  let  us  turn  from  the  smallest  of  cathedra) 
cities — a  village  in  reality,  though  a  city  in  title  and  in  name — 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  wildest  mountain  parishes  of  South 
Wales,  Llanavanfawr,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's,   in  extent 
fifteen  miles  by  ten,  with  its   three  chapelries,  each  separate 
parishes    for    all   but    ecclesiastical    purposes — Llanafonfecfaan, 
Llanfihangel   Abergwessen,  and  Llanflhangel    bryn    Pabuan  — 
which  obtained  the  most  unenviable  notoriety  from  the  notices 
of  its  condition,  culled  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  in  his  Book  on 
Wales  and  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  1852,  from  the  cele- 
brated *  Blue  Books  of  the  Education  Commissioners  for  Wales,' 
where,  of  Llanfihangel  Abergwessen  it  was  said,  *  There  is  no 
service  performed  in  the  church  during  five  out  of  six  Sundays, 
for  want  of  a  congregation/    Of  Llanfihangel  bryn  Pabuan,  *  I  was 
informed  that  Divine  service  is  not  often  performed  here,  except 
a  wedding  or  a  funeral  takes  place :  the  vicar  rides  by  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  seldom  has  occasion  to  alight  to  do  dutjt 
from    the    paucity  of  the    congregation.'     Of  Llanafonfechan, 
*  Divine  service  is  very  seldom  performed  here,  unless  there  are 
banns  to  publish,  or  a  funeral  to  take  place,' 

Such  was  the  one  side  of  the  picture,  thetL  Look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  now.  At  the  mother-church  of  Llanafanfawr, 
since  the  appointment  of  the  present  vicar  in  1863,  the  con- 
gregation has  grown  from  ten  to  seventy,  and  the  communicants^ 
from  four  to  twenty.  A  school  has  been  opened,  and  a  school- 
room is  now  in  building,  and  on  its  completion  the  church  will 
be  thoroughly  restored.     Meanwhile,  the  churches  of  Llanafon- 
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fechan  and  Llanfihangel  brjn  Pabuan,  have  both  been  rebuilt ; 
and  at  the  latter — where  it  was  said,  in  1862,  that  Divine  service 
was  not  often  performed — the  church  is  well  filled  on  every 
Sunday,  and  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  communicants.  Llan- 
fihangel Abergwessen  has  been  formed,  with  an  adjoining  parish, 
into  a  separate  benefice,  and  great  improvement  has  been  the 
result;  while  another  church  has  been  erected  in  an  outlying 
district  where  there  are  three  full  services  every  Sunday,  and  all 
of  them,  especially  the  morning  and  evening,  well  attended ; 
.nearly  eighty  persons  having  joined  the  communion  of  the 
church  in  three  years.  Such  details  are  interesting  and  im- 
portant, and  though  they  must  not  be  further  pursued,  they  may 
yet  serve  to  show  that  nowhere  is  the  cause  of  the  Church  irre- 
trieTably  lost,  and  that  light  is  again  shining  on  what  were  once 
the  darkest  spots;  and  invariable  experience  teaches  us  that 
wherever  a  movement  of  this  kind  is  begun  the  impulse  is  felt 
^  followed  all  around ;  and  so  the  restoration  of  one  church 
always  gives  rise  to  the  restoration  of  another,  and  in  all  Church 
work,  as  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
Parable  of  the  Leaven  still  finds  its  sure  fulfilment. 

Nor  has  the  Church  been  wanting  in  elasticity,   any  more 
than  in  energy,  in  meeting  the  anomalous  position  in  which  she 
his  been  placed.     In  the  Bishop  of  LlandafTs  Primary  Charge, 
delivered  in  1851,  he  suggested,  with  reference  to  the  parts  of 
his  diocese  alluded  to  above,  the  consideration  *•  whether  a  system 
of  itinerant  ministrations,  such  as  is  pursued  in  some  of  our 
colonies,  subject  to  episcopal  control,  and  framed  with  a  due 
rq[ard  to  the  rights  of  incumbents,  might  be  suited  to  our  case.' 
In  1860,  the  Bishop  was  able  to  announce  that  one  home  mis- 
sionary was  already  in  the  field,  and  that  the  experiment  was 
actually  begun.     Since  then  the  work  has  gone  on  and  prospered, 
io  that  there  are  now  four  home  missionaries  employed,   the 
record  of  whose  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  scattered  population  on  the  hills  may  yet  be  gathered 
bj  the  Church ;  and  that  many  amongst  them  are  strangers  to 
Iier  ordinances  and  to  her  ministry  simply  because  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  attending  the  one,  and  have,  from  the 
pecnliar  circumstances  of  the  district,  never  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  fall  services  of  the  other.    The  home  missionaries  have  been, 
moreover,  the  pioneers  of  the  Church;  and  already,  in  many 
CMes,  their  work  has  resulted,  as  it  was  always  hoped  that  it 
woold  result,  in  more  settled  ordinances  and  fuller  ministrations. 
Three  churches,  five  licensed  school-rooms,  and  seven  resident 
cmates  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  ground  which  they  were  the 
fint  to  occupy  and  to  break  up. 
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In  the  article  of  the  ^Quarterly  Review/  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  the  writer,  when  speaking  of  the  difficulties  and 
hindrances  which  beset  the  Church  in  Wales,  says,  with  terseness 
and  with  truth,  '  The  capital  and  paramount  want  is  a  want  of 
men.  Here  is  the  hinge  on  which  everything  roust  turn  ; '  and 
this  remains,  in  some  measure,  a  difficulty  and  a  hindrance  still. 
The  moneyed  class,  which  supplies  in  England  so  many  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  which  there  '  so  often  brings  wealth 
into  the  Church,  receiving  in  turn  the  privilege  of  higher  caste, 
is  comparatively  limited,'  *  and  in  many  parts  of  Wales  is  wholly 
wanting,  while  the  prevalence  of  the  VVelsh  tongue  in  others, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  endowments,  alike  prevent  her  from 
looking  for  help  from  without,  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  gentiy 
within,  her  borders. 

Some  hindrances,  however,  have  been  since  then  removed. 
The  grammar-schools,  which  in  South  Wales  sufiered  for  a  time 
from  the  establishment  of  St  David's  College,  both  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Divinity  students  from  their  care,  and  from  the 
idea  which  was  generally  entertained  by  parents  of  narrow 
means  and  narrower  views  that  the  three  years'  course  at  the 
new  institution  would  be  all  that  was  needed  for  their  sons' 
candidature  for  Orders,  have  now  recovered  their  position. 
Those  at  Cowbridge,  at,  Swansea,  at  Llandovery,  at  Carmarthen, 
at  Brecon,  are  all  flourishing,  and  may,  with  several  others,  be 
fairly  measured  against  any  similar  English  institutions.  To 
the  latter  school  we  must,  however,  specially  allude,  as  its  con- 
dition in  1850  was  particularly  adverted  to  then  ;t  and  a  contrast 
of  its  present  with  its  former  position  will  serve  for  another 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  The  school 
was  then  actually  closed ;  the  collegiate  church  presented  a 
sadly  dilapidated  appearance  ;  public  worship  had  not  been  per- 
formed since  1839  ;  and  it  had  been  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  Vict 
c.  113,  §  21,  that  all  the  property  of  this  institution  shonld  be 
vested  eventually  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ens- 
land  and  Wales.  This  disposition  of  the  revenues  of  Christ  s 
College  at  Brecon  was  subsequently  reversed ;  and  though  we 
may  regret  that  advantage  was  not  taken  of  such  an  opportunity 
for  combining  this  ancient  institution  with  the  newer  estaUisfa- 
ment  of  St.  David's  College,  and  thus  giving  to  Walea  a  leal 
University,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  £be  whole  conditioii  of 
things  at  Brecon  is  altered  now.  New  buildings  havv  been 
erected  for  a  grammar-school  at  a  cost  of  8OOOE,  the  ancient 
collegiate  church  has  been  restored,  an  efficient  staff  of  matten 
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has  been  appointed,  and  the  school  now  numbers  forty-seven 
scholars,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  boarders ;  and  while  it  affords 
an  excellent  education  to  those  who  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  town,  it  is,  from  its  high  character,  attracting 
fresh  residents  there. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  grammar-schools  of  the  Principality 
to  the  College  alluded  to  above,  we  shall  find  the  same  signs  of 
progress  still.     It  was  said  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  of  1850, 
^Unfortunately,  the  endowments  of  the  new  College  have  not 
been  in   proportion  to  its  need,   or  to  the  benevolence  of  its 
foonders :  two  Professorships  are  dormant  from  want  of  funds.' 
Its  endowments    have    since    then    been   much   enlarged  —  its 
SchoUrships  and  Exhibitions   increased   both  in   number  and 
in  value ;  the  two  Professorships  have  been  filled  up  and  others 
foonded  ;  the  cultivation  of  modem  science  has  been  included 
in  the  curriculum,  which  has  been  extended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  are  destined  for  the  Civil  Service,  or  for 
other  professions ;  the  number  of  students  has  received  a  large 
accession ;  the  staff  of  teachers  has  been  much  increased ;  all, 
in  liict,  that  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  suggested  in  1850  has  been 
done,  and  the  recent  Report  of  the  University  Examiners,  as 
weU  as  the  testimony  of  a  Bishop's  examining  chaplain,  leads 
OS  to  believe  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
acquirements  of  the  students.     The  absence  of  any  power  to 
confer  degrees   no   longer  leaves  the  College  destitute  of  that 
legitimate  prestige  which  would  almost  be  essential  to  its  com- 
plete saccess.     This  power,  under  two  several  charters,  has  been 
given  by  the  Crown,  and   the  College  is  empowered  to  confer 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.D. :  the  former  can  be  obtained  by 
students  who  have  resided  nine  full  terms  and  who  have  passed 
all  their  examinations  satisfactorily  ;  and  the  latter,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  ten  terms,  by  those  who  have  been  for  iBve  years  in 
Priests'  Orders.     And  if  we  are  to  pursue  here,  as  we  have  done 
dsewhere,  a  contrast  between  ^  now '  and  ^  then,'  we  shall  find 
WW  scarce  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  mountain  clergy,  whose 
manners   and   customs  were  so   graphically  described   and   so 
wittily  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  journal  *  in 
18f)8^     The  very  places,  indeed,  from  which  some  of  the  raciest 
stories  were  gathered  then^  are  occupied  by  quite  another  manner 
of  men  noio— differing  as  widely  from  their  predecessors  as  a 
modem  English  rector  differs  from  the  Parson  Trulliber  of  a 
former  age.     Much  may,  indeed,  be  still  required  to  secure  a 
lai^r  number,  and  a  more  highly  cultivated  class,  of  candidates 
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for  Holy  Orders  in  Wales,  but  wc  must  not  on  that  account 
forget  what  lias  been  done,  or  undervalue  the  change  which  has 
already  taken  place. 

From  the  education  of  the  pastor  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  Another  subject  on  which  much  mis- 
understanding respecting  Wales  is  prevalent  in  England,  foi 
as  the  Welsh  Bishops  have  been  accused  of  sanctioning  the 
introduction  of  English  speaking  pastors  into  Welsh  speaking 
parishes,  so  the  clergy  have  been  charged  with  forcing  instruc- 
tion in  English  into  schools,  where  VVelsh,  it  is  said,  should 
have  been  the  language  employed.  The  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  ought,  indeed,  to  have  dispelled  such  an 
illusion  as  this.  They  all  concur  with  Mr.  Lingen,  who  says, 
'  So  far  as  the  Welsh  peasantry  interest  themselves  at  all  in  die 
daily  instruction  of  their  children,  they  are  everywhere  anxious 
for  them  to  be  taught  in  English.'  This  feeling  has  naturally 
grown  since  then,  with  the  extension  of  roads  and  railways,  and 
the  general  influences  of  trade  and  commerce,  until  Mr.  Morley 
asserted  this  year,  uncontradicted  and  unrebuked,  amidst  ao 
ardent  crowd  of  Welsh  Dissenters,  that  '  there  was  not  a 
single  day-school  where  Welsh  was  taught — all  was  English.'* 
The  Church  then  is  not  forcing  instruction  in  English  on  an 
unwilling  people,  but  is  seeking  to  supply  such  teaching  as  the 
people  themselves  feel  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote  their  own 
interests ;  and  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  the  clergy  have  been 
foremost  in  this  work.  *  The  initiative  in  these  works  (says  Mr. 
Binns,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  for  this  district)  in  most 
cases  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  clergy,  to  whose  intel« 
ligent  and  well  directed  efforts  on  behalf  of  public  educatioD 
the  country  is  largely  indebted,  and  which  are  the  more  com- 
mendable, if  the  inadequate  support  they  receive,  and  the  limited 
resources  at  their  disposal  be  taken  into  account.'  t 

But  what  has  the  Church  been  doing  in  the  way  of  Educatioii 
in  Wales  ?  }  In  the  four  Welsh  dioceses  the  number  of  children 
receiving  education  under  her  auspices,  had  grown  from  17|17S 
in  1826,  to  63,891  in  1846 ;  and  from  returns  recently  collected 
by  the  National  Society,  we  find  that  they  now  amount  to  86,811. 
As  another  general  illustration  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
Wales,  we  may  look  at  the  number  of  grants  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  National  Society,  foi 
Building  additional  School-rooms.  In  St  David's  thejr  an 
102;  in  Llandaff,   78;  in  St  Asaph,  51;  and  in  Bangor,  82; 

*  '  Monmoathshine  Merlin/  Sept.,  25,  1869.  f  Bepori,  1S69. 
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these  grants  varying   of  course   with    the  varying   size  of   the 
different  sees,   from  St  David's  with   411  parishes,  to  Bangor 
with  only  132.     In  Llandaff,  the  Dean  on  resigning  in  1864  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Education  Board,  which  he  had  held 
since  its  institution  in  1840,  drew  a  contrast  with  regard  to  that 
diocese,  which  is  worth  preserving  * — *  We   were  amongst  the 
first  of  Education  Boards  to  retain  the  permanent  services  of  an 
organizing  master,  and  his  periodical  visits  to  our  different  schools, 
his  kindly  advice,  his  suggestions  of  improved  method  and  dis- 
cipline, his  influence  hrought  to  bear  upon  the  humblest,  as  well 
as  the  ablest  of  our  teachers,  have  been  an  incalculable  instrument 
of  good.     The  harvest  gatherings  held  under  his  presidency, 
and  dependent  for  their  use  and  interest  on  his  exertions,  have 
(lone  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  teachers,'  while  witli 
i^pgard  to  the  extension  of  the   means   of  education,   he  adds, 
*The  examination  of  the  Appendix  will  show  that  in  a  diocese 
containing  but  221    parishes  in   the  whole,  no  less  than  129 
grants  have  been  devoted  to  this  purpose  during  the  twenty-five 
years  existence  of  the  Board,  an  increase  in  educational  appli- 
ances, which  has  probably  not  been  exceeded  in  any  quarter  of 
the  land,  and  which  is  marvellous  indeed,  when  we  recollect  that 
in  1827  it  was  stated  by  Bishop  Sumner,   in  his  Charge,  that 
there  were  but  39  day-schools  to  be  found  amongst  all  the  parishes 
in  the  diocese,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  cause 
of  education  was  retrograding,  and  the  number  of  schools  had 
he«i  rather  on  the  decrease  than  otherwise.' 

Similar  details  might,  no  doubt,  be  collected  from  the  other 
Welsh  dioceses.    From  Bangor,  where  11  new  schools  have  been 
boilt  since  1859,  at  a  cost  of  10,241/.,  for  the  accommodation 
of  2183  children,  and  where  112  schools,  with  11,138  children 
on  the  books,  have'  been  examined  by  the  Diocesan  Inspectors  t 
daring  the  past  year.     From  St.  Asaph,   where  education — its 
extension  and  its  improvement — has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
potttioD   in   the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  ohort,  who  has  himself 
paid  the  minutest  attention  to  its  details,  and  'of  which   the 
<SoTemment  Inspector   says  in   his  last   Report,    that   it    may 
hear  comparison  with  any  diocese  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of 
school  accommodation.'     From  St.  David's,  which,  owing  to  its 
anwieldly  size  and  stretching  as  it  does  from  Crickhowell  to  St. 
Oavid's  Head,  has  to  work  rather  by  archdiaconal  than  diocesan 
iostitotions,  but  which  can  show  from  the  Reports  of  the  Edu- 
cation Boards  now  existing  in  each  archdeaconry,  that  much  is 
haxtg  done  for  the  improvement  of  education  by  local  inspectors, 

^  LUndaffEdacation  Board  Report,  1864. 
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and  much  for  its  extension  bj  grants  for  building  and  mainte- 
nance from  local  resources.     With  reference  again  to  edocatioa 
in  the  Principality,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  management 
of  ^  Madam  Bevan's  Charity/  *  which  excited  strong  animadver- 
sions some  years  ago,  has    been   placed   on   a    better  footing. 
The  training-school,  at  Newport,  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  ill 
deserved  its  name,  has  been  abandoned  (the  colleges  of  Carmar- 
then and  Caemarron  far  more  than  supplying  its  place)  ;  a  large 
measure  of  the  funds  which  were  formerly  employed  in  miser- 
able payments  to  incompetent  teachers,  is  now  distributed  in 
useful  g^nts  of  different  sums  in  aid  of  salaries,  which  enaUe 
school   managers  to  engage  a  master  or  a  mistress  of  higher 
attainm«its,  and  to  become  partakers,  perhaps,  of  the  advantages 
of  government  inspection,  and  of  its  pecuniary  results. 

Amongst  the  signs  of  life  and  of  activity  in  the  Church  in 
Wales,  we  must  not,  however,  omit  the  notice  of  choral  fet- 
tivals,  for  they  furnish  real,   living,    irresistible   proof  of  the 
strength  which  is  yet  within  her.     It  is  very  easy  to  put  down 
numbers  on  paper,  and  to  draw  from   them  our  own   conclo* 
sions.     ^  But  here  are  the  people  themselves,  exercise  your  sight 
and  vision,   make  use  of  every  sense,  count  them,   tell  them, 
number  them,  and  say  if  the  Welsh  Church  is  dead  or  not,'t 
and  the  sight  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  with  the  large  attendant  congregation,  drawn 
from  every  portion  of  the  diocese,  filling  a  Cathedral,  almost 
year  by  year  since   1862,  sometimes  with  the  Welsh  speaking, 
and  sometimes  with  the  English  speaking  people  of  its  various' 
parishes,  has  impressed  a  like  conviction  on  the  more  candid 
representatives  even  of  an  hostile  press,  and  elicited  on  one  occa* 
sion,  from  the  lips  of  an  English  clergyman  who  saw  the  gathering 
after  having  heard  at  a  distance  the  oft  told  tale  of  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  Church  in  Wales,  a  denial  couched  in  terms  scarce 
meet  for  ears  polite. 

In  Llandaff,  from  the  convenient  position  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  centre  of  the  diocese,  and  amidst  converging  lines  of  railway, 
as  well  as  from  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  building  itself^ 
these  gatherings  have  naturally  been  the  largest ;  as  large,  we 
believe,  as  any  similar  gathering  in  any  English  dioceses  But 
in  St  David's,  where  from  reasons  already  alluded  to,  any  ceiH 
tral  assembly  would  have  been  impossible,  very  successfiil  diatrict 
festivals  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  arch- 
deaconries, at  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  John's  Breon,  at  Car- 
digan, and  at  Carmarthen ;  and  efforts  have  been  made  cdsewbere 
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to  enlist  the  sympatliies  of  the  Welsh  speaking  people  of  tho 
diocese,  who  have  always  manifested  a  love  for  music,  as  well 
as  a  natural  taste  and  skill  in  its  execution  in  the  choral  services 
of  the  Church. 

In  Bangor  only  one  great  choral  gathering  has  as  yet  been 
held  in  the  cathedral,  which  was,  however,  as  successful  as 
the  building,  divided  as  it  then  was,  would  permit,  and  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  wait  until  the  restoration  is  complete 
before  repeating  it.  Occasional  gatherings,  however,  of  several 
contiguous  parish  choirs,  and  sometimes  of  a  whole  rural  deanery, 
continue  to  be  held.  From  St.  Asaph  we  have  a  similar  record. 
Successful  choral  festivals  have  been  held  at  the  cathedral, 
and  at  Ruthin  for  that  portion  of  the  diocese;  at  Mold  and- 
Hiwarden,  at  Newtown  and  Welshpool  for  the  others. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  con- 
trast of  the  past  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Wikt  without  some  further  reference  to  the  question  of  num- 
leiB,  as  it  is  the  very  one  on  which  her  adversaries  chiefly 
build. 

We  have,  indeed,  already  said  that  such  a  subject  as  disesta- 
blishment or  disendowment  must  be  discussed  on  broader  grounds 
and  with  reference  to  a  wider  area  than  Wales  itself.     It  is, 
moreover,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  proportion 
between  Churchmen  and   Dissenters  either  in  England  or  in 
Wales,  for  in  one  part  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the 
attempt  to  gain  such  information,  by  personal  inquiry,  in  taking 
the  census  in  1861,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Nonconformists 
of  every  class,  and  it  was,  therefore,  reluctantly  abandoned  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  thus,  especially  with  regard  to  Wales, 
cmjectore   takes  the  place  of  proof,  and  the  most  extravagant 
astertioDs  are  made  without  any  attempt  to  test  their  accuracy  or 
troth;  so  that  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  unmind- 
ful of  the  severe  rebuke  which  he  received  from  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  1861* — *  It  is  not  enough  that  an  ofiicer  entrusted 
with  such  functions  as  yours  should  say  nothing  but  what  he 
believes  to  be  true ;  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
skoold  take  pains  to  ascertain  that  his  belief  rests  upon  sufficient 
groands ;  above  all,  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  state- 
menti  which  he  makes  In  a  Report  presented  to  the  Government 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  which  derive  all  their  weight 
from  his  official  authority,  shall  be  the  result  of  mature  observa-  ^ 
tkm  and  careful  inquiry.     But  most  especially  is  the  neglect  of 

^  ■  Letter  to  T.  Bewstead,  Esq^'  &c,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  as  illostratiye  of 
Alt  centleman's  'qiialificfttions  to  become  the  counsellor  of  the  GoTerDxnent  in 
ftis  high  matter.' 
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these  precautions  a  positive  breach  of  duty  when  these  statements 
are  designed  to  recommend  an  important  change  of  policy  witk 
regard  to  one  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country ' — ^has  in  his 
last  Report  repeated  his  offence ;  and  while  he  has  reproduced 
the  same  extravagant  statements  as  to  the  feelings  respecting 
national  schools  which  are  supposed  *to  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  the  common  people  in  Wales,'  and  as  to  *  their  struggles, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  establish  unsectarian  schools  of  their  owd, 
and  to  free  themselves  from  what  they  regard  as  the  trammels  of 
Church  catechism,  Church  formularies,  and  Church  influence,' 
has  not  scrupled  to  assert,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  *  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Welsh  people  are  Nonconformists,  his  object  being 
now,  as  it  was  before,  to  induce  the  government  to  aid  secular 
rather  than  denominational  education  in  Wales.*  But  if  strict 
accuracy  as  to  numbers  was  impossible,  he  might,  at  least,  have 
referred  to  what  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  says  on  this  subject  in  his 
book  on  Wales ;  who,  after  searching  diligently  the  authoritative 
documents  of  the  different  religious  bodies  themselves,  says,  *We 
shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  estimate  the  members  in  all  the  Dissenting 
congregations  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  at  130,000  persons, 
or  one  in  eight  of  the  population,'  and  asserts,  with  some  confi- 
dence, *that  the  number  of  persons  who  ordinarily  attend  religious 
worship  in  Dissenting  chapels  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 
amounts  to  300,000,  and  may  be  taken  as  one  in  four  of  the 
population,'  though  *this  estimate  (he  adds)  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  approximation  to  real  numbers,  but  is  believed  to 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  actual  Dissent  in  the  Principality : ' 
or  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  figures  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
he  might  have  looked  at  the  report  and  tables  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  with  reference  to  religious  worship  in  connexion  with  the 
census  of  1851,  and  he  would  have  found  as  the  result  of  the 
celebrated  '  Census  Sunday '  of  March  30th  in  that  year  (a 
result,  however,  repeatedly  challenged  by  Churchmen  for 
its  unfairness  towards  themselves),  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons present  at  the  most  numerously  attended  service  in  the 
churches  of  the  four  Welsh  dioceses  was  132,940,  and  in  the 
chapels  of  all  denominations,  including  Roman  Catholics, 
623,503,  indicating  a  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  Churchmen 
of  about  one-half  of  that  which  is  so  unwarrantably  assumed  by 
Mr.  Bowstead  in  his  official  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  Education  in  1868.t  But 

•  Another  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Wales,  Mr.  Watts,  says  :  *  My  experience  as 
a  school  manager  justifies  the  assertion  that  as  a  rule  Dissenters  have  little  or  no 
objection  to  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to  their  children  in  National  Schools.' 

t  The  *  Cardiff  Times,*  a  consistent  organ  of  Dissent,  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  21, 
1869,  while  freely  criticising  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  aipiiog 

strenaoosly 
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But  the  '  Census  Sunday '  was  not  an  ordinary  Sunday,  nor 
^as  that  attendance  an  ordinary  attendance  ;  for  we  know  that  in 
many  instances  men  were  then  called  to  muster,  not  to  prayer,  and 
diat  in  others  the  most  vague  calculations  were  substituted  for 
an  actual  enumeration  of  heads. 

In  the  *  Exercises  on  the  Religious  Statistics  of  Wales,'  while 

the  author  finds  in  the  tables  to  which  we  have  alluded,  ^  fair 

gFonnd   for   concluding   that   the    Nonconformists    are   in   the 

proportion  not  of  nine,  but  of  three  to  one/  he  proves  by  the 

^reductio  ad  impossibile'  the  inaccuracy  of  Dissenting  returns 

on  the  Census  Sunday,  from  some  of  which  *  we  are  permitted 

to  draw   the  pleasing  though   perplexing   conclusion,  that  the 

actoai  attendance  exceeded  the  possible  attendance  by  a  very 

considerable  amount,'   and   are   brought  to  the  very  awkward 

position  of  having  a  number  of  aliquot  parts  beyond  that  which 

normally  makes  up  an  integer'  from  others,  to  the  belief  that 

'on  a  large  scale,  and  in  districts  widely  varying  in  physical  and 

social  conditions,'  each  house,  from  the  squire's  mansion  in  the 

Talley  to  the  shepherd's  hut  on  the  distant  hill-side,  must  on 

tliat  day  have  *  sent  forth  the  proper  quota  of  worshippers/  and 

left  not  a  straggler  behind  them.     Well  may  the  author  of  these 

*  Exercises '  say,  *  O,  si  sic  semper  et  ubiquc.' 

Bat  to  turn  from  these  idyllic  and  visionary  scenes  to  the  hard 
realities  of  life — to  what  we  have  known  ^  after  an  ordinary 
mundane  fashion,'  do  not  inquiries  such  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  and  returns  such  as  those  which  have  been  methodised 
by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  suggest  deeper  reflections  and  graver 
questions  than  a  mere  contrast  or  comparison  between  the  number 
of  Dissenters  and  the  number  of  Churchmen  in  Wales  ?  They 
surely  lead  us  to  think  of  Uhe  residuum,'  the  thousands  who, 
take  what  estimate  we  may,  belong  neither  to  one  nor  the  other,. 
but  ttaml  altogether  aloof  from  Christian  teaching,  and  from 
religions  influences  of  any  kind,  and  for  whom  all  the  appliances 
of  Toluntaryism,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Establishment  have 


stravooily  for  disestablishmeDt,  makes  this  fair  and  candid  admission, '  all  that 
Ik,  QilitBot  daima  for  the  Ohnrch  in  Wales  we  franklj  concede,  we  admit 
iktt  in  this  diocese  especially,  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  made  great 
Mii^iiM,  and  in  Uiat  progress  we  rejoice  as  sincerely  as  the  most  thorough 
CknreliBaa  can.  We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  its  revenues 
hire  bc«n  wisely  expended,  that  its  wealUiy  membere  have  contributed  nobly  of 
tktbr  abnndance,  and  that  the  funds  so  raised  have  been  invested  with  a  single 
cjt  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social 
coMlidon  of  the  people ; '  and  adds,  with  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of 
nabcffs—' according  to  the  most  reliable  data  that  can  be  obtained  the  Dissenting 
bodica  ia  Wales  are  to  the  Established  Church  in  Wales  as  four  to  one ;'  an 
— •"ftt,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  but  which  furnishes  another 
inattfrndoa  of  the  incurable  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Bowstead's  statements. 
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hitherto  been  found  but  too  scanty  and  too  narrow  stilL    With 
this  sight  before  us,  and  when  the  Church,  fully  awakened  to  her 
duty,    is  seeking   from   the   vantage   ground  of  her  territorUl 
divisions,  and  by  the  extension  of  her  parochial  economy,  to 
reach  these  'waifs  and  strays,'  whom  neither  Churchmen  nor 
Dissenters  have  as  yet  enrolled  within  their  pale,  is  it,  let  us  ask, 
a  time  to  destroy  and  to  uproot — a  time  to  cramp  her  energies, 
a  time  to  paralyze  her  exertions,  a  time  to  cripple  her  machinery? 
The  prudent  statesman,  no  less  than  the  earnest  Christian,  will 
shrink  from  such  a  course,  and  will  dread  its  effect  on  the  social 
and  political,  as  well  as  on  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  chance  to  recollect  that  neither 
the  '  children  of  Rebecca '  nor  the  ranks  of  the  Chartists  woe 
recruited  from  those  who  belong  to  her  communion,  or  who  hsTe 
been  wont  to  worship  within  her  walls. 


Art.  IV.  —  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fvms  Art». 
Second  Series.  By  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  late  President  of  tke 
Royal  Academy  and  Director  of  the  National  Gallery:  With 
a  Memoir  compiled  by  Lady  Eastlake.     London,  1870* 

"l^TE  English  are  a  curious  people.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
y  Y  few  races  have  gone  beyond  us  in  popular  self-beliei^  and 
the  glorification  of  ^  our  noble  selves '  after  a  peculiarly  intmse 
and  complacent  fashion ;  on  the  other,  no  European  nation  has 
hitherto  equalled  us  in  the  cheerful  readiness  with  which  we 
confess  our  own  defects,  make  faces  at  ourselves  in  the  gIasS|  and 
grumble  at  the  very  points  on  which  we  are  rather  better  than 
our  neighbours.  With  equal  alacrity,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  we  are  soaring  with  the  breezy  confidence  of  Lend 
Palmerston,  or  lowering  ourselves  to  the  chronic  quemloasness 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  Janus-head  of  John  Bull  alternately  presents 
to  the  world  a  face  of  massive  defiance  and  of  penitenttsl 
humiliation.  Now,  we  claim  the  initiative  in  all  niadeni  im- 
provements, '  consider  other  countries  a  mistake,*  or  speak  of 
them  as  our  most  humble  followers.  Anon  *  the  vision  changes;' 
we  are  being  passed  at  every  turn  by  our  contcmporarici,  whose 
village  schools  turn  out  scientific  men  in  crowds,  whilst  their 
cab-horses  are  almost  equal  to  the  Derby  winner;  we  oaanot 
sustain  the  *  too  vast  oro  of  our  fate ; '  we  magnify^  t0t  our 
offices,  but  our  defects,  and  ignore  our  legitimate  clams  to  dis- 
tinction. In  short,  England  is  a  standing  enigma  to  Eiq^limen; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  wonder  or  be  enraged  if  fivreigners 
take  us  too  literally  at  our  word,  and  prcmoonce  *  dhai^^aUe 
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B  causelessly  proud,  and  self-abased  with  very  good 
reaioii. 

If  this  be  thp  law  of  our  nature,  and  wc  must  accept  one 
extreme,  let  us  look  oat  for  that  one  which,  as  Aristotle  taught 
long  ago,  is  likely  to  be  the  least  remote  from  the  central  mean 
of  philosophy  and  sane  judgment.  In  tbis  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  our  choice.  However  it  may  fare  with  the  individual, 
national  self-humiliation  is  accompanied  rather  by  want  of  manly 
courage  and  ability  to  mend  matters,  than  by  virtuous  resolve 
and  penitential  profit.  It  is  anything  but  wisdom  and  disinter- 
estedness which  is  at  the  bottom  of  'an  unequalled  power  of 
discovering  grievances,  and  magnifying  them  when  discovered.' 
The  lugubrious  temper  of  the  professing  prophets  of  evil  is  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  unwholesome  egotism  than  the  vanity  of  the 
-over-boastful  itself.  Belter  a  complete  incredulity  about  earth- 
quakes than  to  be  always  shouting  to  '  prepare  for  a  grave  crisis,' 
Setter  to  hold  our  country  the  '  navel  of  the  universe,'  and  salt 
-of  the  whole  earth,  than  to  scream  at  every  pinch  of  the  national 
shoe,  bow  much  we  are  outdone  by  loreigners : — foreigners,  who 
at  the  same  time  are  too  often  pointing  idiy  to  England,  in  turn, 
as  their  eiemplar.  And  better  to  air  ourselves  on  the  platform 
of  robust  Philistinism,  than  to  sit  down  and  croalc  in  the  '  dismal 
swamp '  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  chorus  of  too  devoted  followers. 
For,  bad  as  may  be  the  superstition  of  John  Bullism,  its  effects 
prove  it  a  less  injurious  creed  than  what  we  have  heard  only  too 
justly  styled  the  '  Worship  of  the  VVindbag,' 

English  art,  to  turn  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  wc 
have  long  thought,  has  suffered  under  one  of  those  excesses  of 
national  humility  noticed  above.  Vfc  do  nut  mean  that  our 
popular  habit  has  not  been  to  rale  highly,  often  to  overrate,  the 
conspicuous  masters  of  our  school.  Of  course  we  have  not  been 
so  faithless  to  the  self-laudatory  elements  in  the  national  character. 
But  we  have  admired  an  Hogarth,  a  Reynolds,  a  Turner,  with 
what  we  have  almost  confessed  was  an  insular  admiration  ;  not 
attempting  to  give  them  or  the  English  school  its  place  in  the 
whole  art  of  Europe,  and  resting  acquiescent  in  the  ignorance  of 
what  our  artists  have  done  which  has  pretty  generally  existed  on 
the  continent.  The  tradition  of  the  *uld  masters,'  and  of  Italian 
tastie,  against  which  Hogarth  had  to  light  his  way  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  one  unduly  depressing  elem.ent  in  our  estimate  of 
ourselves  as  compared  with  others  :  we  have  not  ventured  to 
claim  our  own  against  so  many  and  such  noble  competitors 
in  the  earlier  world  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  recent  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  growing  intercommunity  of  countries,  have  made 
as  latterly  aware  that  our  insularity  of  practice  is  excessive,  and 
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that  some  essential  elements  in  art  have  been  neglected  apnongus. 
Yety  whatever  shortcomings  may  be  correctly  charged  against  the 
English  school,  it  may  justly  claim  a  very  proud  position. 

Our  countrymen  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of 
the  province  of  painting,  and  to  dare  to  enter  upon  it.  Thej 
were  the  first  to  put  into  it  the  movement  of  contemporary  life^ 
to  render  it  the  direct  vehicle  of  poetical  sentiment,  to  make  it 
the  interpreter  of  Nature  for  her  own  sake.  They  are  the 
founders  of  modem  art 

The  peculiarity  of  this  position  is  not  so  fully  recognised  as 
to  render  it  an  otiose  task  if  we  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
series  of  historical  facts  which  led  to  the  results  just  specified. 
And  it  will  be  found  also  to  have  a  close  bearing  upon  our 
estimate  of  Sir  Charles  Easdake's  own  place  in  the  English 
school. 

The  art  of  modern  Europe  at  the  beginning  was  a  direct 
offshoot  from  Greek  art,  as  modified  by  the  influences  of  the 
'  lower '   or   Byzantine  Empire : — influences,   we  may  note  bj 
the  way,   to   which  Western   civilisation   was   infinitely   more 
indebted,  in  every  direction,  than  Western  pride  has  commonlj 
allowed.     Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  antique  irt, 
we  may  safely  aver  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
Byzantine    mind,    painting   had    been   gradually   elevated   and 
narrowed  to  the  expression  of  religious  facts  or  feelings,  whilst 
sculpture  disappeared  almost  entirely  under  the  prevalence  of 
the  '  iconoclastic '  sentiment     The  technical  methods,  however, 
of  painting,  and  the  general  idea  of  treating  a  subject,  were  still 
those  which  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  days  of 
free  Hellas.     Art,  thus  conceived  and  practised,  held  by  but  a 
slender  thread  to  its  proper  and  natural  sphere.     As  the  means 
of  conveying  a  certain  class  of  pleasure,  by  the  representation  of 
all  pictorial ly  representable  things,  it  had  almost  no  existence. 
We  call  it  art ;  yet  it  was  only  another  mode  in  which  theology 
reproduced  itself. 

Under  these  conditions,  painting  migrated  to  Italy  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century — that  great  European  revo- 
lutionary epoch  in  which  the  main  principles  of  the  Renaissance 
were  really,  though  often  unconsciously,  developed.  Immediatelj, 
therefore,  a  remarkable  change  began  to  pass  over  the  art  whidi 
had  made  its  way  from  the  East  There,  we  repeat,  it  had  not 
only  restricted  its  functions  to  performing  the  part  of  a  hand- 
maid and  interpreter  of  theology,  but,  in  so  doing,  all  ^flbrt  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  with  all  wish  to  distinguish  himself  indi- 
vidually, had  well-nigh  vanished.  The  whole  design  of  ererr 
subject,  down  to  its  smallest  details,  had  been  long  elaboiate^ 

and 
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and  coald  not  be  deserted  without  danger  of  heterodoxy.  One 
painter  was,  consequently,  as  good  as  another  for  the  task  required 
from  art : — and  this  peculiar  stationary  position  has,  as  is  well 
known,  been  prolonged  in  the  East  and  in  Russia  (the  barbarian 
caricaturist  of  Byzantium)  to  the  present  day.  In  the  West,  art 
at  once  felt  the  stirring  atmosphere  of  what  we  may  roughly 
characterise  as  Teutonic  free  thought.  It  was  vivified ;  but  the 
vitality  infused  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay  : — the 
decadence  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  implicitly  contained  in 
the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth.  At  first,  however,  this  decay  was 
invisible  and  unthought  of.  Painting,  now  reinforced  by  sculpture, 
retained  its  original  impulse.  Its  office  was,  not  to  represent  all 
things  that  are  representable,  not  to  give  pleasure  by  such  repre- 
sentation, but  to  aid  religion  and  morality  ;  to  inspire  the  medi- 
tations of  the  cloister ;  to  re-echo  the  lessons  of  the  preacher ;  to 
colour  this  life  with  images  of  another.  For  a  certain  time  in 
Italy,  for  a  certain  time  in  Swabia  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
•(the  word  Germany  would  imply  far  too  large  an  area),  these 
ends  were  carried  out  with  a  completeness  and  a  variety 
which  the  Byzantine  parent  of  the  European  scnools  never 
reached.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  ^religious  idea'  was  at  no 
time,  not  even  in  early  Hellas,  expressed  with  the  energetic 
aalvete  of  Giotto,  the  exquisite  intensity  of  Angelico,  the 
Jpiritual  insight  of  Buonarotti.  But  these  splendid  names, 
marking  the  progress  of  individual  genius  in  the  art,  mark  also 
the  signs  of  the  inevitable  decline  of  art  under  its  original 
impulse.  Painting  cannot  at  once  be  the  handmaid  of  theology 
and  the  expression  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  painter.  When 
what  is  thought  of  is  the  progress  of  a  school,  the  style  of  an 
individual  artist,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  religious  interpre- 
tation, of  devotional  incitement.  The  Virgin  of  Saint  Sixtus 
may  invite  and  receive  the  worship  of  the  connoisseur ;  but  the 
kmg  gaze  of  ecstasy,  the  sigh  of  passion,  are  reserved  for  the 
•dingy  Madonna,  huddled  in  brocade,  and  garlanded  with  tinsel. 

Parallel  to  this  development  of  early  art  as  the  record  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  ran,  of  course,  all  that  other  series  of  developments 
which  we  collectively  speak  of  as  the  Renaissance : — Printing,  city 
life^  organised  trade,  national  consciousness,  Plato  and  Ovid,  and 
how  much  else  ! — ending  in  the  classical  revival  (say)  of  1500,  the 
tlieological  struggles  of  1530,  the  scientific  outburst  of  1580.  Not 
-only  did  these  things  tend  in  many  ways  to  render  the  religious 
fiinction  of  art  less  important,  but  they  began  gpradually  to  change 
the  direction  of  art  itself.  Very  slowly  and  very  unconsciously 
it  was  fonnd  that  other  subjects  than  those  derived  from  Scripture 
and  from  legend   might   be  handled;   that  painting  might  be 
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looked  at  as  an  art  of  pleasure,  not  only  as  an  art  of  instmction 
This  last  development,  it  should  be  observed,  is  of  immense  im- 
portance :  it  amounts  to  a  wholly  changed  definition  of  art ;  and, 
when  once  adopted,  it  was  found  to  carry  with  it  a  series  of 
changes  to  which  many  persons  are  yet  far  from  reconciled.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  this  idea  was  in  any  way  consciooslj 
entertained  by  the  fifteenth-century  artists,  no  more  than  tk 
Reformation  was  foreseen  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  when  he  pamted 
the  portrait  of  Savonarola.  But  the  crisis,  long  prepared,  came 
rapidly  on ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  art,  though 
retaining  its  function  as  a  means  of  decorating  religion,  bad 
definitely  abandoned  the  office  of  being  its  interpreter^ 

Then  follows  an  interval  of  transition  and  attempt ;  upon  tbe 
merits  and  aims  of  which  the  most  widely  opposed  judgments 
have  been  at  different  times  expressed.  The  later  Renaissance 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  period  of  the  most  perfect  art 
To  Mr.  Ruskin  it  was  (at  least  till  the  other  day)  the  period  of 
the  most  absolute  corruption.  A  third  view  may  be  suggested 
by  consideration  of  tbe  historical  progress  which  we  have  here 
briefly  surveyed.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  end  of  the 
original,  of  what  was  once  the  sole  function,  of  art  It  saw 
also,,  virtually,  the  end  of  that  classical  metamorphosis  which,  to 
the  cultivated  upper  classes  of  the  time,  appeared  destined  at 
one  moment  to  supersede  and  carry  on  theological  art  But  the 
modem, — we  will  say  at  once  (and,  we  think,  with  the  consent  of 
our  readers)  the  wider  and  truer  conception  of  art — as  that  which 
represents  all  objects  or  thoughts  capable  of  representation,  with 
the  purpose,  not  of  teaching  the  spectator,  but  of  giving  him  a 
high  and  enduring  pleasure  not  otherwise  attainable  —  this 
modem  idea  was  not  yet  in  existence.  Hence  the  art  of  Eorope, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  (say  from  1550  to  1730),  passed 
through  a  stage  which  was  at  once  (and  necessarily)  tentative  and 
imperfect;  marked  with  insufficiency,  yet  rich  also  in  promise. 
Premising  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  that 
criticism  appears  to  us  equally  unjust  and  narrow  which  dwells 
upon  the  inevitable  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  those  who  made 
the  first  steps  towards  free  art, — steps,  indeed,  often  stomUing, 
yet  strictly  essential  to  further  progress, — we  may  indicate  in  a 
few  words  the  main  divisions  of  this  transitional  advance.  Secu- 
lar historical  art  made  its  first  appearance  amongst  the  later 
Venetians,  in  the  subjects  designed  by  Tintoret  for  tha  ffreat 
hall  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and  is  carried  on  through  Ae  nalf- 
allegorical  attempts  of  Rubens,  and,  later,  of  Le  BntiL  Land- 
scape, as  a  source  of  interest  by  itself  and  for  itself  femid  a 
premature  poetical  dawning  in  Claude,  a  more  literal  uiteipie- 

latioD 
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tation  amon^  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Portraiture  —  the  first  branch  in  which  painting 
emancipated  herself  from  the  theological  limitation— obtained  a 
iai  greater  diffusion  than  of  old,  although  incapable  of  reaching 
higher  excellence  than  it  had  reached  in  Titian,  Holbein,  and 
Morone.  Incident  subjects  from  actual  life — probably  the  widest 
field  of  the  art — are  first  attempted,  under  narrow  limits  indeed 
of  design  and  feeling,  in  Holland.  Religious  art,  finally,  once 
the  whole  field  of  the  painter,  made  its  last  appearance,*  under 
the  original  type,  in  Rubens  and  Murillo,  who  painted,  it  should 
be  noted,  for  Flanders  and  Spain,  the  countries  least  advanced 
in  religion;  whilst  a  new  and  more  vital  type,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly worked  out,  from  the  immense  ability  which  it  requires, 
is  exhibited  by  the.  one  man  of  wholly  first-rate  gifts  in  every 
element  of  his  art  produced  during  these  two  centuries. — We 
pause  for  a  moment  before  that  prodigious  genius.  With  what 
imiaimess  does  the  popular  cry  allot  human  fame  I  Holland  is 
often  quoted  as  a  name  antithetical  to  poetry  in  its  associations. 
Yet  Holland,  within  one  century  and  a  half^  has  twice  produced 
that  miracle  of  genius  ;  men  who,  to  absolute  mastery  over  their 
respective  arts,  united  absolute  mastery  at  once  of  power  and  of 
teiideniess ;  of  all  that  can  delight,  and  all  that  can  subdue.  Their 
little  conntry  has  indeed  borne  many  other  sons,  who  will  never 
be  remembered  without  gratitude  and  admiration.  Yet  when  we 
think  of  life,  with  its  round  of  petty  cares  and  petty  pleasures, 
we  write  Rembrandt  and  Beethoven  with  the  sense  that  few 
names  can  be  inscribed  above  theirs  on  the  list  of  the  world's 
best  benefactors.! 

\(j  however,  we  concede  to  the  transition  period  a  few  illus- 
trious masters,  born  mainly  in  those  regions  where  the  old 
impulse  had  not  completely  worked  itself  out,  can  we  trace  by 
the  close  of  it  any  steady  advance,  either  in  the  idea  of  art  or  in 
its  technical  mediods?  The  smallest  glance  at  the  European 
schools  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  enough  to  show  that 
diis  was  as  low  a  period  in  painting  as  it  was  in  the  higher  styles 
of  poetry.  Many  general  causes,  besides  those  peculiar  to  painting, 
coDcnxred  here ;  the  '  wars  of  religion,'  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  political  organisations,  the  progress  of  the  '  critical  spirit,* 
and  others  which  we  cannot  dwell  on.  Everything  in  the  arts 
of  det^n  appears  to   have  degenerated  or  disappeared  at  the 

*  Perhaps  an  exception  shoold  be  here  made  in  favour  of  Le  Sueur,  whose 
csnritite  mrt  appears,  however,  as  a  kind  of  monastic  anachronism  in  the  France 
oTLewiiXiy. 
t  In  inftiee  to  North  Germany  it  must,  however,  be  added  that  Beethoven's 
SI  described  as  a  native  of  Coblentz. 

2  e2  beginoin^ 
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beginning  of  the  last  century.  No  name  of  any  distinction — ^wc 
might  almost  say,  no  rememberable  name  at  all — belongs  thee 
to  Italy,  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  to  Flanders :  we  have  a  few  feeble 
survivors  of  the  Dutch  school ;  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Versaillei 
decorators ;  only  an  irridescence  of  decaying  beauty  in  Watteau 
And  it  should  especially  be  observed  that  the  mechanical  oi 
technical  methods  of  painting  had  declined  pari  passu  with  the 
style  and  idea  of  art.  Venetian  or  Flemish  colour  had  lost  its 
virtue  by  1700,  and  is  as  far  from  its  old  charm  as  the  artist 
themselves  are  from  the  dignity  of  Titian  or  the  energy  ol 
Rubens.  In  short,  the  art  seemed  about  to  vanish  from  the 
earth.  *  No  reign,'  says  Walpole,  of  this  time,  '  since  the  arts 
have  been  in  any  estimation,  produced  fewer  works  that  will 
deserve  the  attention  of  posterity.' 

Walpole  used  this  phrase  of  England,  and  probably  was  undei 
the  illusion  that  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries  were  still  the  favoured 
regions  for  arts  denied  to  the  North.  Yet  it  was  in  his  own 
country,  and  under  his  own  eyes,  that  painting  was  destined  to 
revive  from  her  decadence;  take  a  wider  and  deeper,  if  not  a 
higher,  range  than  she  had  ever  reached  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  form  a  livelier  and  a  more  diffused  national  interest,  and 
add  more  to  the  sum  of  human  pleasure,  than  she  possibly  could 
when  her  masterpieces  were  imprisoned  in  the  cloister  or  the 
palace, — seen  dimly  over  the  altar  in  Italy,  or  reserved  from 
general  view  within  the  recesses  of  the  merchant's  house  in 
Holland.  This  great  change  must,  undoubtedly,  have  come 
anyhow  during  the  eighteenth  century.  European  civilisation 
had  jeached  the  time  for  it.  The  necessity  for  religious  art  was 
over.  The  classical  revival  was  over.  The  great  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  last  century  and  a  half  were  over  also.  The  world 
was  ready  for  new  attempts  in  poetry  and  the  other  arts.  Music 
was  created  by  Germany.  France  developed  architecture.  To 
England  was  reserved  the  reinauguration  of  painting.  Handel 
and  Bach  are  not  more  decidedly  the  founders  of  modem  music, 
than  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough  are  the  ^heroic 
ancestors '  of  modern  art. 

What  does  painting  owe  to  these  men,  and  to  their  country- 
men and  contemporaries  ?  It  owes  the  power  to  deal  with  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  sides  of  human  life ;  to  hold  up  the  minor 
to  ourselves,  teaching  and  moving  us  while  it  pleases.  It  owes 
the  perception  of  the  mag^c  of  landscape.  It  owes  the  restora- 
tion of  the  imaginative  style  of  portraiture.  It  owes  the  dis- 
covery of  childhood  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  attractive 
sources  of  pleasurable  representation.  It  owes  the  first  fosion  of 
the  prosaic  incidents  painted  by  the  Hollanders  with  the  senti- 
ment 
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ment  of  modern  poetry  and  romance.*  And  when  we  compare 
these  varied  sources  of  delight  and  emotion  with  those  presented 
by  the  first  school  of  painting,  wholly  restricted  to  religious 
teaching ;  or  with  the  second,  devoted  to  an  artificially  revived 
mythology ;  or  with  the  third,  tentatively  wavering  between 
worn-out  traditions  and  half-understood  new  impulses,  we  may 
fau-ly  say  that  that  art  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  English 
masters  of  the  last  century  was  a  new  thing  in  Europe.  It  bears 
the  name  of  painting,  yet  it  is  almost  wholly  different  from  what 
bore  the  name  three  hundred  years  before;  it  appeals  to  other 
sympathies,  it  pursues  other  objects,  it  must  be  tried^  in  a  great 
measure,  by  other  standards.! 

Yet  this  great  advance  has  its  compensating  weak  points, 
which  will  have  been  indicated  to  the  discerning  reader  by  the 
very  phrases  which  a  calm  consideration  of  the  history  of 
English  art  has  above  constrained  us  to  employ.  The  severance 
of  oar  school  from  preceding  schools  has  unquestionably  been  too 
complete.  As  in  other  matters,  we  have  lost  something  through 
that  insularity  by  which,  on  the  whole,  we  have  so  largely 
profited. 

It  is  with  this  piece  of  our  history  somewhat  as  it  is  with  our 

national  history  at  an  earlier  period.     A  curious  analogy  exists 

between  the  development  of  our  general  civilisation  in  the  sixth 

century  and  of  our  art  in  the  eighteenth.     In  England  alone,  as 

Lord  Macaulay  has  remarked  in  some  memorable  sentences,  an 

age  of  darkness  separates  the  ancient  from  the  modern  world,  the 

Roman  from  the  Teutonic.     In  England  alone  art  sprang  up  by 

itself,  without  any  roots  from  the  mediaeval  or  renaissance  period ; 

at  least,  with  hardly  any  influences  from  earlier  schools.     The 

few  pieces  of  merit  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  native  hands, 

whether  such  as  the  portrait  of  Richard   II  at  Wilton,  or  the 

portraits  by  Dobson  produced  under  the  inspiration  of  Vandyck, 

do  not  constitute  a  school.     Foreigners  created  the  noble  series 

of  works  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  persons  of 

the   great    Englishmen   and    Englishwomen  from    the   time  of 

Henry  VIII   to  that  of  George  I.     The  only  important  link,  in 

fact,  which  can  be  shown  as  uniting  the  art  founded  by  Hogarth 

^  Note  also  that  England  is  equally  the  inTentor  of  'water-coloar  painting,  with 
ill  its  vatt  and  varied  capacities  for  humanizing  and  elevating  pleasure.  But  this 
hnnch  of  art  would  require  separate  consideration. 

t  To  this  difference  we  may  trace  the  curious  disparagement  of  the  old  masters 
which  may  often  he  noticed  amongst  modem  painters.  It  would  be  a  narrow 
and  iiiifiur  judgment  which  should  assign  this  sentiment  either  to  jealousy  or  to 
Rid  &ilttre  to  appreciate  the  earlier  schools.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  unconscious 
imprticpcc  at  finding  themselves  judged  by  rules  which  no  longer  apply  to  the 
trt»  or  required  to  combine  excellences  which  the  world  has  hitherto,  at  any  rate, 
htrdlj  erer  leen  united. 

with 
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with  former  ages,  is  the  admirable  miniaturist  school  of  Hilliard, 
Cooper,  and  the  Olivers,  who  flourished  from  Elizabeth  to  Crom- 
well.* Our  art  is  truly  native  and  original ;  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  our  painters  may  boast  themselves  autochthonous.  Hence, 
however,  has  arisen  a  g^eat  and  terrible  evil,  to  the  existence  of 
which  we  are  now  beginning  to  be  painfully  alive.  Limited  as 
the  religious  art  was,  it  yet  reached  a  standard  of  serene  beauty, 
of  sweet  and  poised  propriety,  in  the  representation  of  the  human 
face  and  form,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  *  ideal '  of  paint- 
ing in  this  direction.  This  perfect  type  was  evolved,  no  doubt, 
through  operation  of  the  very  narrowness  which  confined  the 
painter  to  one  cycle  of  representation.  Partly  from  the  same  con- 
finement, partly  from  their  roots  far  back  (as  we  have  noticed), 
in  the  art  of  free  Hellas,  the  old  schools  also  carried  the  technical 
methods  of  painting  to  a  singular  perfection.  It  can  hardly,  in- 
deed, be  fairly  said  that  they  invented  the  one  and  only  perfect 
method :  he,  at  least,  should  be  a  very  confident  critic,  or  a  very 
gifted  artist,  who  would  venture  to  decide  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  methods  practised  in  Venice  and  in  Flanders, — by 
Perugino  or  by  Velasquez.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  gradually 
various  systems  of  execution,  each  sufficient  to  realize  a  painter's 
aim,  were  invented,  and  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
Men  worked  securely :  there  is  a  sense  of  mastery  and  complete- 
ness about  their  painting,  looked  at  as  painting  ;  certain  ele- 
mentary laws  on  gradation  of  lights,  on  juxtaposition  of  colours, 
on  richness  and  vital  quality  of  texture,  were  within  reach, 
apparently,  of  all  artists,  if  not  applied  by  all  with  equal 
success. 

We  hope  our  distinguished  contemporary  artists  will  not  take 
it  as  an  undue  harshness  of  criticism,  if  we  add  that  the  above- 
recited  qualities,  if  not  always  wanting,  at  any  rate  are  very  far 
from  being  always  exhibited  in  modem  oil-painting,  whether 
English  or  foreign.  At  the  beginning,  indeed,  the  deficiency  was 
by  no  means  so  perceptible.  The  art  of  painting,  which  first  con- 
spicuously degenerated  within  Italy  itself,  in  the  schools  of  Bologna 
and  Naples,  had  very  grievously  decayed  everywhere  by  1700. 
Yet  something  of  the  true  tradition  survived ;  and  this,  when  taken 
up  by  the  vigorous  ability  of  Hogarth,  was  sufficient  to  place  his 
execution  on  a  level  of  very  considerable  technical  excellence.! 

Hogarth 

♦  Some  account  of  these  artists  will  be  found  in  Red(^ve*8  'Centniy  of 
Painters  of  the  English  School*  (1866);  an  excellent  and  interesting  history 
of  our  art,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  hitherto  with  the  popolanty  wbicn 
it  deserves.  The  reader  may  turn  to  it  for  full  details  upon  many  points  which 
we  can  here  only  touch  on  briefly. 

t  The  Sigismunda,  lately  exhibited  in  the  admirable  collection  formed  by  the 

Academy, 
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Hogarth  came  first  in  our  line  of  great  men,  and  it  was  hence 
natoral  that  he  should  be  most  possessed  by  the  almost  extin- 
guished traditionary  method.  Yet  it  was  known  also  to  Gains- 
borough, to  Wilson,  and  to  Reynolds ;  to  Gainsborough  most 
truly  and  most  uniformly,  although  gradually  deteriorated  through 
his  tinted  and  (at  times)  almost  flashy  execution.  At  last  it 
practically  dies  away,  as  an  accepted  tradition,  in  Morland  and 
some  of  his  less-known  contemporaries ;  to  be  revived,  imper- 
fectly and  by  personal  eflTort,  by  a  few  later  hands,  which  the 
reader  may  be  left  to  specify  at  discretion. 

For  the  general  truth,  however,  of  our  remarks  we  may  refer  him 
with  some  confidence  to  the  contrast  between  the  walls  covered 
by  the  old  masters  lately  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
rooms  devoted  mainly  to  Stanfield  and  Leslie.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  most  instructive  lesson.  There  was,  probably,  more 
iiiidifnl  (if  prosaic)  transcription  of  nature  in  one  of  the  Stan- 
fields  than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  works  of  any  among  the 
(profiessed)  landscapists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
nes.  No  ancient  master  came  near  Leslie  in  quiet  observation 
of  character  in  ordinary  life,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  humour ; 
hsrdly  any  ancient  master,  indeed,  thought  of  such  an  art  as  a 
possible  dbing.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  executive  security, 
technical  mastery,  charm  of  harmonious  colour,  depth  of  trans- 
parent effect^  where  were  these  qualities  ?  And  are  not  these 
|»recisely  the  qualities  which,  in  one  sense,  make  the  painter  ? 

The  point  in  question  has  been  virtually  conceded  by  the  dis- 
tiiigaished  man  whose  name  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Flanders,  Sir  C.  Eastlake  remarks  : — 

<  All  tiie  excellencies  of  Painting — ^the  specific  style  of  paintmg^ 
sie  to  be  found  in  these  schools.  What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the 
n^erior  genius  of  these  nations  ?  They  are  now  sunk ;  but  we  have 
nertr  risen  so  high ;  for  Eeynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Hogarth, 
sod  a  few  more,  cannot  match  the  hosts  of  Flanders  and  Holland.' 

These  words  were  written  in  1828,  and  we  think  it  will  not 
be  seriously  disputed  that  no  subsequent  painter  has  reached  the 
technical  merit  of  the  four  artists  specified.  We,  at  least,  should 
not  care  to  dispute  it  with  any  believer  in  our  most  gifted  contem- 
pomies ;  nor  are  many  signs,  and  many  of  them  hopeful  signs, 
waating,  that  both  the  painters  and  the  public  are  aware  how 
much  ought  to  be  added  to  our  art,  if  the  English  artist  is 
to  be  capable  of  adequately   rendering  the  many  new,  noble, 

Aademy,  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  point  urged  above.  As  this  pictare 
•^  90C»  like  Hogarth's  works  in  general,  draw  the  spectator  off  at  once  by  the 
Jirttiiit  of  the  subject,  it  was  more  easy  to  observe  the  extraordinary  breadth  and 
4t^iacj^  the  force  and  richness  and  security  of  its  specific  qualities. 

and 
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and  delightful  aims  to  which  access  has  been  opened  hy  Us 
g;reat  predecessors. 

To  sum  up  a  sketch  (of  the  difficulty  and   imperfection  of 
which  we  are  fully  conscious), — criticism — criticism  in  the  large 
and  modem  sense — successively  applied  to  politics  and  ethics, 
religion  and  history,  has  now  reached  contemporary  art   We  are 
conscious  at  once  of  the  wholly  new  *  mission '  of  art,  and  of 
the  excellences  of  the  art  which  preceded  ours ;  we  have  before 
us  the  difficult  but  elevating  problem  of  uniting  a  sufficiently 
pure  style  and  ^  specific '  perfection  of  work,  with  the  vastly  ex- 
tended field  which  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  art,  and  which  she 
can  certainly  never  relinquish.    We  hence  live  in  a  tentative  ageT 
a  word  pretty  nearly  synonymous,  however,  with  a  *  living'  agel 
Our  aims  out-run  our  powers,  our  knowledge  of  the  past  dis- 
tracts us  in  the  present ;  we  lay  down  larger  schemes  than  life 
can  accomplish ;  for  this  retains  its  ancient  limits,  whilst  art 
grows  daily  more  arduous  and  longer  in  its  attainment 

These  latter  remarks  may  serve  as  a  not  inappropriate  preface 
to  the  Life  before  us.  Some  slight  criticism  on  Eastlake's 
works  we  reserve  for  the  close  of  our  paper ;  here,  meanwhile^  it 
may  be  noticed  that  they  testify  to  the  distracting  influences 
which  beset  the  English  artist  in  an  age  of  artistic  consciousness 
and  criticism,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  prove  that  Eastlake 
possessed  much  more  considerable  natural  and  acquired  powers 
for  his  art  than  the  general  public  has,  perhaps,  assigned  to  him. 
As  we  read  his  Life,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  in  his  latter 
days  he  must  have  felt  not  only  that  universal  lesson,  how  fiar 
the  accomplishment  of  age  falls  below  the  aspiration  of  youth, 
but  also  how  much  he  had  been  drawn  away  from  what  he 
might  have  eflFected,  by  studies  and  employments,  which,  though 
highly  useful  and  honourable  in  themselves,  were  to  him  w^t 
the  quarries  of  Carrara  or  the  canal  of  Lombardy  were  to  Michel- 
angelo and  Leonardo  before  him.  He  was  bom  with  a  *  tenta- 
tive *  mind ;  he  lived  in  a  tentative  age,  so  far  as  art  was  con- 
cerned ;  his  memorial,  as  his  biographer  justly  observes,  must 
be  sought,  not  only  in  his  canvasses,  but  in  his  writings  and  his 
works  of  practical  utility,  in  the  man  as  much  as  in  the  painter. 

Taking  her  subject  from  the  points  of  view  here  indicated,, 
it  is  truly  a  most  attractive  and  interesting  picture  which  Lady 
Eastlake  has  set  before  us.  It  has  long  been  known  that  she 
shared  with  her  distinguished  husband  a  marked  natural  gift  for 
literature,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  literary  cultivation.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  admirably- written  letters  and  jounuds,  which 
have  been  combined  in  this  volume  with  good  taste  fitrf  discre- 
tion ;  and  the  result  is  a  biography  which  (without  entering  intcv 

die 
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the  invidious  field  of  comparison)  appears  to  us  as  at  any  rate 
amongst  the  most  satisfactory  which  any  of  our  artists  has 
hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  As  we  shall  not 
return  to  this  point,  we  may  here  add  only  a  suggestion  that  if 
the  book  were  expanded  in  the  latter  portion,  and  then  issued 
separately,  with  a  fair  number  of  illustrations  *  (without  which 
no  life  of  an  artist  can  be  held  complete),  it  would  be  no  more 
than  the  interest  of  the  subject  could  well  support,  and  would 
carry  the  picture  of  an  honourable  and  distinguished  career 
amongst  many  who,  in  its  present  form,  are  likely  to  overlook  it. 

The  family  of  the  late  President  of  the  Academy  came  from 
the  same  quarter  as  that  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Charles  Lock  Eastlake  was  born  at  Plymouth  in 
1793,  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  all  '  men  of  more  than  average 
ability :' — 

'  The  standard  both  of  education  and  instruction  was  high  in  this 
hnalj.  Industry,  application,  and  self-denial  were  strenuously  taught 
md  practised  among  them ;  and  the  habitual  tone  in  conversation  and 
letters  between  father,  sons,  and  brothers,  was  scholarlike,  cultivated, 
and  accurate  in  thought  and  in  expression.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
&ir  worldly  means,  and  he  accordingly  gave  Charles  the  benefit 
of  a  thoroughly  sound  education  at  the  Plymouth  Grammar- 
School  and  the  Charterhouse,  intermixing  this,  however,  with 
kssons  from  the  great  water-colourist  Prout.  The  boy's  desti- 
nation, it  must  have  been  early  seen,  was  to  some  form  of  art ; 
bat  the  father  seems  to  have  judged,  with  a  good  sense  and  a 
freedom  from  prejudice  rarer  now  than  then,  that  a  special  or 
technical  training  would  be  less  efficacious  in  bringing  out  the 
mind  and  character  at  their  best  than  education  in  the  '  humani- 
ties'; — and  the  result  justified  his  decision. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  that  reminds  one  of  the  early  life 
of  Reynolds,  and  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  memory  of 
dmt  great  and  good  man  may  have  swayed  the  inclinations 
of  the  young  Eastlake.  But  another  Devonshire  artist  more 
directly  influenced  him ; — Eastlake  having  been  apparently  moved 
by  the  strenuous  zeal  for  art  exhibited  by  Haydon,  also  a 
Flymonth  man,  and  eight  years  his  senior,  to  obtain  leave  to 
quit  the  Charterhouse  and  set  up  his  easel  in  1809.     '  Recollect,' 

^  Let  vs  add,  only  not  photographs  I  It  is  a  shame  and  a  grief  to  all  who  care 
Ibt  art  to  note  the  sums  aAnually  wasted  on  these  fleeting  decoratiooe,  and  to 
awk  tlw  sensible  deterioration  in  taste  which  accompanies  the  ]>opular  passion  for 
v^rodoetions  that  (even  at  their  best,  when  employed  on  drawings  or  prints)  are 
amjs  erode,  mechanical,  and  imperfect. 

my 
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mj  dear  father,  that  mj  happiness  or  misery  now  depends  upon 
jou/  he  says,  in  the  remarkably  sensible  and  convincing  letter  in 
which  he  pleads  for  his  immediate  apprenticeship  to  painting. 
This  was  no  mere  boyish  impulse.  Indeed,  his  industry  and 
intelligence  had  already  so  far  advanced  him  that  the  premature 
withdrawal  from  discipline  appears  to  have  been  of  no  injury, 
except  so  far  as  freedom  gave  the  enthusiastic  lad  too  great  a 
facility  for  study,  pursued  by  him  then  and  at  all  times  with 
an  absorption  dangerous  to  his  health.  He  now  attended  Sir 
Charles  BelFs  lectures,  practised  assiduously  at  the  elements  of 
his  art,  carried  on  his  school  subjects  until  he  could  read  Latin 
and  Greek  poetry  with  facility,  and  obtained  his  admission  to 
the  Life  School  of  the  Academy  by  the  close  of  1809. 

A  commission  from  that  liberal-minded  connoisseur,  Mr. 
J.  Harraan,  next  year  brought  Eastlake  early  to  that  crifis 
in  the  career  of  a  young  artist — ^his  first  oil-picture.  In  the 
choice  of  this  we  read  the  taste  to  which  he  adhered  through 
life.  The  subject  was  drawn  from  the  Panathenaic  Festival, 
and  he  began  studying  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  boy  fresh  from  the 
heroic  world  of  Greece,  and  with  the  fine  perception  for  art 
already  proved  by  his  remark  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
that '  these  little  figures,  which  are  half  as  large  as  life,  are  the 
triumph  of  sculpture.'  The  subject,  in  short,  lay  in  that  middle 
region  between  poetry  and  common  life,  involving  both  figures 
and  landscape,  which  he  illustrated  by  many  later  pictures:  a 
style  requiring  at  once  a  highly-cultivated  mind  to  conceive  and 
to  admire  it,  and  a  singular  refinement  in  the  working-out.  All 
this  required  time ;  the  design,  for  some  reason  not  given,  was 
ultimately  put  aside  in  favour  of  one  from  the  Raising  of  Jaims* 
Daughter ;  and  thus  many  months  went  by. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  E^tlake  as  a  tentative  artist| 
living  in  a  tentative  age,  and  deeply  affected  by  its  tendencies. 
He  was  not,  however,  studious  only  in  the  way  of  trying  methods, 
but  in  the  direct  mode  of  reading ;  and  hence,  with  the  aid  oJf 
his  refined  natural  taste  and  eminently  fair  and  judicial  mind, 
he  was  early  distinguished  by  a  singular  freedom  and  catholici^ 
of  judgment,  with  which  no  shadow  of  jealousy  at  another's 
success  ever  interfered.  Already,  as  a  mere  boy,  we  have  seen 
how  truly  he  appreciated  the  art  of  Phidias.  A  year  or  two 
later  (1811),  a  letter  gives  a  similar  proof  of  discernment.  In- 
troducing to  his  father  a  friend,  who  wished  to  study  a  man-of- 
war  at  Plymouth,  Eastlake  says,  '  He  is  ihefir^  landscof^  foMer 
noto  in  the  icorldy  and  before  he  dies  tiiU^  perhaps^  be  the  grtaie9t  * 
the  world  ever  produced^  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  these  words 
were  spoken  of  Turner. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Eastlake,  if  not  wealthy,  was  able  and  liberally  willing 
to  make  his  youngest  son  an  adequate  allowance,  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  independence  of  position,  so  different  from 
the  lot  of  most  students  of  art,  encouraged  the  painter,  inclined 
to  research  and  fastidiousness  of  practice,  to  prolong  the  period 
of  Hs  *  apprentice-year.'  We  hear  of  little,  except  some  portraits 
execated  at  Plymouth,  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he 
twice  visited  France.  The  inducement  to  the  first  trip  was  the 
wiih  to  accompany  Lewis  XVIII  on  his  return  to  his  kingdom, 
and  Eastlake's  letters  give  a  lively  picture  of  a  scene  which  was 
beheld  with  very  mixed  feelings  by  the  natives  of  Calais.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  King  ;  and,  if  we  hesitate  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  gracious  sayings  ascribed  to  Lewis,  we  may 
at  any  rate  accept  as  authentic  the  remark  with  which  he  greeted 
the  young  Englishman  and  his  friends :  *  You  are  witnesses  of 
the  first  moment  of  my  felicity.' 

Easdake's  second  journey  bore  more  directly  upon  his  pro- 
fession.    In  1815  he  was  one  of  the  many  who  hastened  over  to 
see  the  Louvre,  still  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Europe.     From 
this  time  date  frequent   descriptions  or  memoranda  regarding 
the  pictures  which  he  examined.     He  was  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  cultivated  man  among  the  successors  of  Reynolds  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  expresses  himself  always  in  excellent 
stfle :  a  clear,  lucid,  and  flexible  English,  never  rhetorical,  never 
numing  beyond  his  subject,  never  exaggerated,  or  transcending 
the  limits  of  good  taste,  though  capable  of  rising  to  a  deep  and 
wdl-considered  enthusiasm.     It  is  these  notes  which  give  the 
faiognLphy,  we  think,  its  peculiar  value.     They  form  a  body  of 
criticism  of  a  kind  very  rare  in  literature,  combining  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  highly-accomplished  painter  with  that  judi- 
cial fiadmess  and  literary  skill  which  a  painter  rarely  possesses. 
Every  line  shows  a  sincere  man,  who  was  incapable  of  playing 
tricks  with  himself  or  his  readers,  and  would  have  scorned  with  an 
honest  scorn  the  purple  tints  and  transient  splendours  of  sophistry. 
The  same  criticism  may  be  extended  to  Eastlake's  more  deliberate 
writings,  which  we  must  here  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  art. 
Of  desire  to  form  their  taste.     They  do  not  set  forth  a  complete 
theofj   of    art,   and    this    (considering   the   inherent   difficulty, 
■moantiDg,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  to  an  impossibility,  of 
wdi  an  attempt)  is  not  to  be  regretted.     But  they  exhibit  every- 
where^ in  addition  to  perfect  technical  knowledge,  a  reference  to 
sndi  first  principles  as  may  be  safely  relied  upon  in  a  subject 
(to  Qse  the  philosophical  term)  so  concretCy  so  involved  in  spe- 
cific and  personal  considerations,  as  painting  really  is  ; — in  criti- 
cising 
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cising  which  it  is  hence  rarely  possible  to  introduce  much  theory 
without  diverging  into  a  specious  but  unreal  mode  of  r^;iurding 
art.  In  a  time  when  theories  of  all  kinds  are  rife  upon  this 
subject ;  theories  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  of  the  Keal  and 
the  Ideal ;  theories  which  regard  pictures  through  the^  coloured 
glasses  of  morality,  or  the  doubtful  light  of  historical  generaliza- 
tion; the  saner  atmosphere  of  such  writings  as  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake's,  balanced  evenly  between  the  philosophical  and  the 
practical  sides  of  the  subject,  is  of  peculiar  value,  and  oar 
conviction  of  their  importance  will,  we  hope,  be  our  excuse  for 
this  digression. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  in  March,  1815,  driving  the  young 
painter  from  the  Louvre,  led  to  the  results  which  ultimately 
supplied  him  with  the  materials  for  his  first  important  picture. 
The  'hundred  days'  ran  quickly  by,  and  in  July  the  Emperor 
found  himself  the  'observed  of  all  observers,'  watching  him 
with  looks  in  which  national  animosity  softened  to  respect,  as  be 
stood  on  the  deck  of  H.M.S.  '  Bellerophon,'  in  Plymouth  Sound. 
Amongst  the  crowd  of  thousands  who  came  out  in  boats  to  watch 
this  great  captive  was  Eastlake.  Day  by  day,  as  the  Emperor 
showed  himself  at  what  almost  took  the  appearance  of  a  cere- 
monial levee,  the  painter  sketched  his  picture.  Napoleon  gare 
some  tacit  assistance  to  the  work,  and  the  result  was  the  only 
portrait  (so  far  as  we  know),  certainly,  we  believe,  the  only 
oil-portrait,  of  Napoleon  after  Waterloo.  Very  great  interest 
was  at  once  excited  by  this  picture.  Eastlake  repeated  it  in 
life-size,  adding  the  principal  attendants  on  the  fallen  sovereign; 
and  th()ug:li  we  must  regret  the  strange  disappearance  of  this 
canvas  (which  was  bought  at  once  for  a  large  price  by  some 
gentlemen  on  the  spot),  yet  the  smaller  likeness  has  been 
fortunately  preserved,  and  will  by  many  persons  be  considered 
as  the  most  interesting,  though,  of  course,  not  technically  the 
best  work,  left  by  the  artist 

We  have  spoken  of  Eastlake's  '  apprentice-year,'  and  of  its 
prolongation.  A  similarly  long  *  wanderer's  year,'  to  take  again 
a  goo<l  German  phrase,  now  began.  In  1816  he  left  for  Rome, 
intending  a  speedy  return ;  it  was  not,  however,  before  1830 
that  he  finally  resettled  in  England.  We  can  only  briefly 
indicate  the  course  of  this  foreign  residence,  referring  our 
readers  to  the  *  Life '  for  the  details.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  narrative ;  enough  is  given,  either  by 
Lady  Eastlake  herself,  or  by  extracts  from  her  husband's  papers, 
to  furnish  us  with  a  precise  and  pleasing  idea  of  the  artist-life 
in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  hetero- 
geneous colony,  threatening  to  become  once  more  that  *  coUuvies 

gentium ' 
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gendnm'  to  whicli  railvirays  and  commercial  prosperity  have 
elsewhere  in  Europe  reduced  many  a  noble  city,  and  many  a 
Talley  of  sublime  solitude.  Here,  also,  the  painter's  notes  upon 
art  add  that  refined  interest  to  the  narrative  which  one  has  the 
right  to  expect  in  the  biography  of  an  artist  The  only  thing 
we  should  have  desired  is  a  fuller  expression  of  his  feelings  and 
views  upon  his  own  work.  But  Eastlake's  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence, united  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
in  words  these  fine  passages  of  the  artist's  mind,  nay,  even  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  looked  upon  his  profession,  regarding 
'the  completion  of  a  picture  with  a  sort  of  awe,'  rendered  him 
habitually  reticent,  even  with  his  pen,  upon  points  which  less 
tccomplished  painters  have  chosen  as  the  theme  of  their  auto- 
biographic  confessions. 

What  at  first  struck  Eastlake  most  was  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  He  spoke  and  wrote  of  this  with  an  enthusiasm  due, 
periiaps,  more  to  the  charm  it  had  for  his  individual  preferences, 
than  to  its  absolute  superiority.  As  men  were  said  of  old  to  be '  born 
Aristotelians  or  Platonists,'  so  they  are  bom  Greeks  or  Germans 
in  taste,  naturally  turning  to  the  landscape  of  light  and  shade, 
or  the  landscape  of  sunbeams  and  colour. 

We  add  some  extracts  here  from  his  letters,  the  second  being 
from  one  addressed  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence : — 

'It  is  strange  that  I  never  dwelt  on  the  system  of  the  Venetian 
adiDQl  till  I  had  myself  discovered  the  way  in  which  Nature  herself 
atones,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  this  want  of  light  and  shade  in  hot  countries. 
In  abort,  the  character  of  nature  here,  and  in  the  works  of  Titian  and 
odieca^  is  to  produce  light  and  dark  by  colour — the  noblest  and  most 
gnenJ  system  of  imitation.  In  Greece,  the  sea  and  sky  are  sometimes 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  general  picture.  The  monotony  of  a  sandy 
graond  is  relieved  on  one  side  by  the  sparkle  of  marble,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  depth  of  the  cypress  and  evergreen  oak.  So  much  for 
XDBiiimate  nature ;  but  we  find  the  deep  rich  tones  of  men  and  animals, 
and  even  the  dresses  of  the  first,  all  combine  to  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  that  shadow  which  the  northern  climates  have  without  colour. 
The  YenetianB,  therefore,  formed  their  stylo  from  the  study  of  Italian 


'  In  nil  the  pictures  I  have  now  sent  to  England  I  have  put  in  prac- 
tiee  the  system  I  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you.  There  is  very  little 
li^i  and  shade  (except  in  the  landscape),  and  a  great  deal  of  deep 
edonr.  In  a  hand,  for  instance,  by  the  time  the  half-lights  and  shadows 
aie  done  (both  differing  from  the  colour  of  tho  light)  the  mass  of  desh 
ookmr  is  lost.  In  the  Venetian  pictures  and  in  nature  looked  at 
largely,  the  local  colour  ends  only  with  tho  outline ;  and,  to  give  the 
utmost  quantity,  the  Venetians  make  tho  outline  also  warm.  This,  I 
eooaider,  forms  a  considerable  part  (applied  to  everything)  of  tho 
keadth  of  colour  so  admired  in  Titian. 
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*  The  simple  question,  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  ohject  to 
he  represented,  explains  the  style  of  Titian,  for  he  always  penetrated 
it.  Many  appearances  in  nature  have  more  than  one  general  charac- 
teristic by  which  they  are  nniyersally  recognised.  Thus,  while  Titian 
aimed  at  the  quality  of  depth  in  the  sky,  Claude  seems  to  hxwe  loTed 
another  of  its  attributes,  and,  reflecting  that  the  sky  was  the  sonroe  of 
light,  he  seems  to  have  determined  tibat  brightness  was  its  nmyersal 
character. 

*  Claudo  seems  to  have  copied  the  forms  of  trees  in  a  relative  point 
of  view :  their  forms  assist  his  composition,  and  their  tone  gives  bright- 
ness to  his  sky ;  but  Titian  always  expressed  the  nnitersal  character 
of  a  tree,  viz.,  growth.  It  is  always  bursting  with  the  efforts  of  yegd- 
tation.  The  forms  are  hence  often  peculiar,  and  at  first  one  would 
say  that  Claude  is  more  general  in  his  choice  of  trees;  but  what 
appears  accident  in  Titian's  case  is  really  the  character/ 

He  now  went  to  Naples,  then  for  some  six  months  to  Greece ; 
last,  to  Sicily  : — 

'  From  Alcamo  to  Palermo  there  are  thirty  miles  of  the  most  Arca- 
dian country  imaginable.  The  temple  at  Segeste  and  the  mountainB 
about  it  are  all  that  Poussin  could  wish.  This  comer  of  Sicily  isweD 
worth  a  journey  from  England  to  visit.  I  declared,  and  declare  still, 
that  I  never  saw  scenery  before.* 

The  result  of  these  impressions  was  that  for  some  years  lie 
devoted  himself  to  landscape  art,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  sketches  and  (for  so  careful  an  executant)  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  finished  pictures ;  the  grace,  refinement,  and  local  trad) 
of  which  gave  him  his  earliest  reputation.  This  reputation, 
however,  hardly  reached  England.  We  find  no  reconl  of  his 
exhibiting ;  and  the  merit  and  interest  of  the  peasant  and  bandit 
subjects,  which  soon  followed, — then,  it  should  be  remembered, 
unhacknied  to  English  eyes, — stamped  his  style  with  the  public. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  landscapes  enumerated  in  the  ^Life* 
would  hence  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  one  of  the  national 
collections. 

In  his  important  picture  of  ^Isadas,'  a  subject  taken  from 
Plutarch,  Eastlake  resumed  that  higher  branch  of  his  art  to 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  portraits  (and  these  generally 
treated  in  a  poetical  manner),  he  henceforth  remained  faithful. 
*The  style,  of  all  others,  1  should  like,  would  be  a  union  of 
history  and  landscape,'  he  had  early  announced ;  and,  taking 
history  in  a  large  sense,  this  fairly  defines  his  sphere  from  1825 
onwards.  The  picture  produced  a  great  impression  in  England; 
and  his  admission  as  Associate  of  the  Academy  (1827)  was 
followed  by  full  membership  on  the  display  of  the  work  which 
exhibited  his  style  as  fully  matured, — me  justly  popular  *  Pil- 
grims 
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grims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome'  (1830).  Eastlake's  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Academy  and  to  his  profession  now 
determined  him  to  remove,  though  with  reluctance,  from  his 
beloTed  Italy;  whilst  the  southern  climate,  coupled  with  the 
singular  closeness  of  devotion  to  his  art  which  he  showed  whilst 
his  strength  lasted,  rendered  the  change  advisable  on  the  ground 
of  health. 

Let  us  here  quote  a  remarkable  criticism  on  the  principles 
of  landscape-art,  suggested  by  the  view  from  Ehrenbreitstein. 
Admiring  the  scene  of  river,  bridges,  and  town  stretched  out 
before  him,  he  writes  : — 

*  And  yet  a  vulgar  or  unskilfal  artist  might  fail  altogether  in  meeting 
the  impression  made  upon  the  mind.  A  literal  imitation  of  many 
ihingB  which  were  visible,  and  even  somewhat  prominent,  would  have 
destroyed  the  charm  of  the  scene.  This  truth,  common  as  it  is,  is 
ocnmecied  with  some  very  important  principles  of  art  which  are  not  so 
geneirally  recognised.  In  representations  which  depart  altogether 
from  Nature,  and  belong  to  the  regions  of  Poetry,  those  details  are 
Bi^pressed  which  would  betray  the  convention  of  the  idea.  In  very 
tbstoMst  representations  of  Nature,  also,  all  circumstances  which  would 
Awnifiinh  the  grandeur  of  the  impression  are  omitted.  There  is  evi- 
dently, then,  a  necessity  for  generalising  in  every  branch  of  art ; — 
there  is  always  much  to  be  omitted,  and  the  omission  of  useless  or 
pernicious  detail  only  makes  the  whole,  the  ruling  idea,  more  im- 
pfossive  and  distinct.  In  the  imitation,  tiierefore,  of  Nature,  the  great 
^Bastion  is — what  is  the  general  character  of  the  impression  received  ? 
and  next,  what  are  its  chief  causes  ?  If  these  are  duly  ascertained, 
the  opposite  circumstances  which  counteract  the  impression  are  easily 
detected;  and  suppressed,  or  only  hinted  at.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
ind  peroons  who  have  the  truest  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  a  scene  (and 
efsn  artists  are  among  them),  who  in  imitating  the  same  scene  on 
fKpetr  or  canvas,  make  such  things  prominent  as  destroy  the  very 
fbddng  they  experienced*  The  translation  of  a  feeling  into  picturesque 
malogons  representation  is  thus  an  art  of  itself.  ....  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  memory  of  Nature  is  composed  entirely  of  general 
ideas,  and  art  must  be  generalised  to  meet  this  idea  of  b^uty.  The 
mere  copying  of  Nature  in  detail  is  not  only  objectionable,  because  it 
does  not  correspond  with  our  impression  of  her,  but  it  immediately 
■Bggnsta  the  feeling  of  its  inferiority  to  Nature,  and  the  more  so  the 
ekser  it  is.  Thus  an  imitation  so  close  as  to  produce  illusion  to  the 
ej«^W0ald  be  precisely  that  which  would  be  considered  defective, 
Moanse  whatever  remains  unaccomplished, — sound,  motion,  &c., — 
wonUi  be  felt  to  be  wanting.' 

Eastlake  on  this  occasion  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Germany,  and  we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
Qtact  some  admirable  criticisms  upon  the  Laocoon  which 
arose  ficom  a  conversation  held  at  Berlin,  and  a  judgment,  equally 
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just  and  severe,  upon  the  works  of  Cornelius  at  Munich.    The 
general  gentleness  of  nature,  and  absolute  freedom  from  artistic 
arrogance  and  vanity,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
privilege   of   his    friendship,    rendered    Eastlake    unwilling  to 
express  censure ;  but  these  qualities,  again,  rendered  his  censare 
peculiarly  effective.     One  remark,  however,  we  must  quote,  as 
(especially  when  expressed  by  so  studious  a  man)  it  strikes  us  as 
going  to  the   'root  of  the  matter'   in  hand.      *The  Germans, 
at  least  many  of  them,  acquire  their  immense  knowledge  as  tome 
men  in  England  acquire  money — it  is  merely  for  itself^  and  does 
not  make  them  better  or  happier.*     This  is,  indeed,  a  truism ;  yet 
it  requires  some  courage  to  say  it;  nor  are  those  wanting  in 
England  who  might  take  it  to  heart  with  advantage — Tlo\ufUiBiri 
voov  ov  BiBdaKCi, 

We  add  a  few  notes  upon  art.  Of  one  of  the  Dresden  Cor- 
reggios  he  remarks  : — 

'Some  of  the  expressions  are  not  wonderfoL  The  Madonna  is 
like  a  hundred  others,  and  the  bystanders  have  nothing  remark- 
able. It  is  in  the  angels  where  Correggio's  genius  appears :  one 
or  two  of  the  heads  and  actions  are  exquisite.  In  composiiioii 
this  painter  is  not  so  pure  as  Raphael;  his  expression,  too,  does 
not  (so  much)  grow  out  of  his  subject.  It  is  always  the  same — 
arch,  smiling,  gay — but  the  contrast  of  this  and  his  fantastic,  graoefnl 
actions,  with  solemn,  slumbrous,  mysterious  chiaroscuro,  concur  to 
make  up  an  impression  of  the  voluptuous.  In  sacred  subjects,  again, 
where  such  a  feeling  is  counteracted  and  balanced,  the  pleasing  vagne 
impression  experienced  is  very  peculiar,  and  belongs  to  this  painter 
alone.' 

At  Venice,  and  afterwards  in  that  interesting  and  little-traversed 
region  to  the  north  of  the  city,  whence  Titian,  Giorgioney  and 
many  more,  drew  much  of  their  sentiment,  Eastlake  made 
a  number  of  very  curious  observations,  tracing  certain  local 
influences,  which  probably  affected  the  artists  infinitely  more 
than  those  grand,  but,  alas !  theoretical  and  scantily  relevant  general 
causes,  of  which  modern  criticism,  in  many  directions,  is  so 
prodigal.  Here  we  feel  at  once  the  difference  between  the  critic 
who  approaches  art  through  literature  or  philosophy,  and  the  critic* 
who  adds  to  philosophical  and  literary  culture  actual  familiarity 
with  art  herself. 

*  I  am  quite  convinced  that  one  main  cause  of  the  excellence  c£  the 
Venetians,  in  a  large  imitation  of  Nature,  was  the  simple  ciromiiBtance 
of  their  being  able  to  make  use  of  their  eyes  without  oven  the  tronhle 
of  walking  about  This  advantage  is  very  great,  and  to  be  met  with 
nowhere  else.  Added  to  which,  the  backgrounds  and  aeoompaoxmeiiti 
to  figures  just  observed  are  of  a  nature  to  exhibit  their  chaiaoteisftic 
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colour  in  the  most  forcible  manner.     In  the  great  canal  a  glowing 
gondolier  is  seen  in  his  white  shirt-sleevos  against  cool  neutral  archi* 
tectore,  and  with  the  greenish  water  around  him^-contrasts,  all  tend- 
ing to  light  up  his  sunburnt  limbs  and  face  to  a  fiery  depth  ;  but  this 
intense  glow  is  not  seen  in  its  largest  and  truest  appearance  till  the 
figure  is  at  a  considerable  distance.     This  effect  is  undoubtedly  the 
tnefit  idea  of  a  colour,  whatever  the  colour  may  be,  because  it  is  that 
which  the  memory  most  retains.      Titian  and  Giorgione  went  all 
lengths  in  imitating  this  general  effect,  not  only  in  sunburnt  figures, 
hot  in  £Eurer  ones.     The  ruins  of  the  frescoes  on  the  Fondaco  de^ 
Tedeechi,  although  perhaps  even  the  ruins  are  vestiges  of  retouched 
figures,  deep  and  fliuning  as  they  are,  are  not  more  so  than  figures 

•ometimes  appear  with  due  contrasts  as  described  above Titian 

need  the  same  exaggerated  scale  in  large  altar-pieces,  which  were  to 
be  seen  at  good  distances.  The  Assumption,  Peter  Martyr,  and  the 
Fnri  picture,  are  all  of  this  class ;  and  the  St.  Sebastian  at  Bome ; 
hot  Oiorgione  was  the  great  inventor  of  this  noble  violence,  or  rather 
first  carried  it  to  i)erfection.' 

From  this  point  Lady  Eastlake's  narrative  is  contracted   to- 
ft comparative  brevity  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  we  should- 
like  to  see  amended.     It  is  true  that  a  man  is  pretty  well  formed^ 
bj  forty,  and  that  what  pleases  us  in  biography,  as  in  life  itself, 
is  *  the  struggle,  not  the  victory.'     Yet,  in  this  case,  more  might, . 
we  think,  be  told  with  advantage.     For  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,. 
ifter  ten  years  of  fertile  production  (1830-40),  owing  to  a  con« 
floence  of  many  causes,  amongst  which  failing  physical  power 
bore  a  part,  gradually  devoted  himself  to  many  works  of  great- 
poblic  interest  and  utility  in  the  cause  of  art,  and  bore  a  leading 
share,  often  to  his  personal  discomfort,  in  much  that  has  left' 
its  mark  upon  the  national  taste.     His  history,  in  fact,  is  hence- 
forth bound  up  in  several  ways  with  the  history  of  the  English 
School ;  and  we  regret  only  tbat  our  own  failing  space  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on   the  sketch  with   which  this. 
paper   commences,  into   the  present  and   future  of  our  art,  in- 
connection   with  the  efforts  wherein  the   late  President  of  the 
Academy  took   a  part,  equally  honourable   and   disinterested » 
Within   this   debateable  ground,  questions  of  course  arose,  on 
which  his  judgment  will  be  disputed  ;    but,   putting-by  these, 
we  are  snre  that  no  one  who  knew  the  man  will  dispute  for  a 
moment  the  impartiality,  the  gracious  good  sense,  the  considerate- 
and  wholly  unselfish  sentiments,  with  which  he  undertook  labours- 
Sur  which  no  man  in  the  country  was  better  qualified.    The  feeling 
of  lojal  affection  which  that  well-criticised  body,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, has  inspired  in  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members,. 
tad  which  no  man  entertained  more  decidedly  than  Eastlake, 
WIS  combined  in  him  with  the  aim  of  adapting  the  institution 
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to  the  wants  of  our  time,  in  some  ways  very  different  from  those 
of  the  last  century ;  whilst  in  the  hardly  less  invidious  task  which 
fell  to  him,  as  administrator  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  confi- 
dence which  every  one  felt  in  his  truthfulness,  sense  of  honour, 
and  conscientious  discrimination  of  art,  carried  him  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  and  he  left  us  at  last  a  gallery 
which,  though  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  (as  formed  when 
the  great  harvest  of  collecting  was  over)  less  numerous  and  less 
endowed  with  world-famous  pieces  than  the  earlier  gatherings, 
is  yet  not  only  rich  enough  for  historical  illustration,  but  exceeds 
every  other  collection  known  to  us  in  the  combined  choiceness 
and  charm  of  its  contents.  And  this,  looking  to  the  geneiml 
aim  of  art,  we  must  consider  the  leading  merit  and  ideal  of  such 
a  gallery. 

One  melancholy  association,  however,  connects  itself  with 
this  sphere  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake's  activity.  Year  by  year  he 
made  a  delightful  but  laborious  journey  of  research  through  any 
region  whence  be  thought  specimens  for  the  collection  could 
be  procured.  Always  singularly  unsparing  of  himself  when  the 
interest  either  of  his  profession  or  of  other  persons  were  con- 
cerned, he  appears  to  have  prolonged  these  exertions  unduly, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  last  broke  down  a  constitution  never  robust 
He  died  at  Pisa,  in  December,  1865 ;  thus  closing  his  eyes  in 
that  land  to  which  he  had  looked  through  life  as  the  chosen 
home  of  art,  and  from  which  he  had  himself  drawn  many  of  his 
happiest  inspirations. 

VVhat  will  be  Eastlake*s  place  in  the  English  School  ?  This 
•question,  often  raised  during  or  just  after  the  lifetime  of  a  poet 
•or  an  artist,  is  one,  however,  which  it  is  rather  natural  to  ask, 
than  possible  to  answer.  We  shall  here,  with  most  wisdom, 
leave  the  solution  to  that  great  and  final  arbiter  on  all  things 
human.  Time.  It  is  in  the  years  to  come  that  fame  finds  her 
true  judges.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  a  man  has  lived 
in  a  critical  era,  in  an  era  of  transition.  Yet  we  may,  perhaps, 
already  note  a  few  points  with  safety  in  regard  to  Sir  C.  East- 
lake.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  painter,  he  made  his  mark 
on  his  own  age ;  it  will  not  be  disputed,  also,  we  think,  that 
his  natural  gilts  and  acquired  skill  outran  what  he  was  able  to  do 
in  the  way  of  realizing  them.  A  fastidiousness  in  work,  of  which 
he  was  himself  aware,  an  early  failure  in  full  physical  strength, 
due  to  over-study,  his  wideness  of  aim  and  multiplicity  of  intel- 
lectual interests, — in  some  degree,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  the 
stimulus  derived  from  poverty,  and  the  stimulus  derived  from 
the  love  of  wealth, — these  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
through   which  the  attainments  -^^  maturity  fell   short  of  the 
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ieals  of  youth.  He  had  fixed  his  aim  high ;  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  nature,  which  had  inspired  him  with  that  aim,  made 
lim  too  consciously  alive  to  the  difficulties  and  imperfect  steps 
vhich  necessarily  preceded  its  accomplishment. 

These  considerations,  however,  belong  to  the  speculative  order. 
Taming  for  a  moment  to  Eastlake's  works,  the  word  which,  put- 
ting technical  criticism  aside,  we  most  naturally  think  of  in 
connection  with  them  is  distinction.  They  show  throughout  a 
singular  refinement  of  idea  and  of  feeling ;  they  are  also  com- 
pleted with  the  most  conscientious  care  and  accuracy ;  there  is 
no  trick,  no  fancifulness  ;  he  has  done  for  his  work  all  he  could ; 
it  is  finished  not  only  lovingly,  but  caressingly.  These  qualities 
woald  not,  however,  alone  constitute  distinction.  But  Iiis  pic- 
tures exhibit  also  a  beauty  of  expression,  a  grace  of  line  and 
airangement,  which  were,  indeed,  among  the  distinguishing 
merits  of  English  art  a  century  ago,  but  are  now  very  rare  indeed 
in  our  school.  Largeness  of  style  and  tenderness  are  the  special 
notes  of  Hellenic  art  The  largeness,  in  our  judgment,  he  did 
not  reach;  but  he  has  much  of  the  indescribable  tenderness. 
Eistlake  may  have  cultivated  the  qualities  we  have  specified, 
through  his  love  of  ancient  art,  and  particularly  of  sculpture; 
which  he  judged  with  a  mastery  of  the  rarest  occurrence  in  a 
painter.  At  any  rate,  he  set  a  high  value  upon  them.  In  one 
of  the  very  few  passages  where  he  alludes  to  his  own  work  he 
ays: — 

'  I  &el  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  graceful  arrangement,  and 
nerer  can  come  up  to  my  wishes  on  this  point.  The  imitation  of 
Ditore,  however  refined,  is  tolerably  safe  and  secure  work  in  com- 
pirison  with  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  and  lines  of  a  compoBition. 
No  part  of  the  art,  I  am  convinced,  requires  more  taste  than  this :  it  is 
iHboe  a  painter  can  be  helped  least,  and  where  he  must  draw  most  on 
Ins  own  powers.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most  creative  part  of  the  art, 
Bim  80  than  even  the  expression  of  the  passions ;  bBcanse  for  these 
^bafe  A  native  and  common  feeling  to  guide  us,  and  nature  in  detail 
to  kN>k  at.  But  the  elements  of  beauty,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a 
pieliire  so  as  to  produce  that  e£fect  which  attracts  and  enchants  the 
^peetitor  at  the  first  glance,  require  more  of  the  artist  than  any  other 
Icaoch  of  the  art.' 

The  rare  and  elevated  style  of  beauty  here  indicated  is,  indeed, 
to  take  the  fine  figure  of  Tennyson's  poem,  rather  the  Holy  Grail 
rf  the  painter, — something  *  seen,  but  hardly  seen,'  caught  only  by 
flashes  and  in  ecstasy,  than  a  charm  which  he  can  hope  to  grasp 
aod  mailer.  Yet  it  is  one  which — though  far  in  itself  from  the 
<|MUties  which  popular  taste  delights  in — has,  nevertheless,  a 
ittai^  and  durable  power  of  enchaining  the  spectator.     And  so 
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far  as  the  painter  whose  life  we  have  here  imperfectly  sketched 
reached  his  ideal,  he  rendered  a  peculiar  service  to  contemporary 
English  art;  in  which  distinction  is,  probably,  the  quality  of 
which  we  are  most  in  need.  And,  at  the  same  time,  Eastlake 
has  secured  his  hold  upon  later  ages,  and  that  in  a  manner  most 
congenial  to  the  modest  refinement,  the  admirable  sincerity,  of 
his  own  nature.  For  grace  and  charm  and  repose,  their  inseparable 
companion,  are  never  out  of  date.  We  may  tire  of  the  sublime; 
we  may  be  provoked  by  the  grotesque ;  we  may  feel  oppressed 
by  the  powerful;  we  may  be  repelled  by  the  terrible.  But 
there  is  no  hour  which  is  not  the  hour  of  Beauty.  Peace  I — 
which  poor  Byron  asked  in  vain  might  be  his  epitaph, — ^is  the 
last  word  of  Art. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Prehistoric  TimeSy  as  illtutrated  by  Ancient  Remains^ 
and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Savages,  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart,  F.R.S.     2nd  edition.     1869. 

2.  Congres  International  d* Anthropologie  et  cfArchSologie  pre- 
historiquesy  2nd  Session,  Paris,  1867.     Paris,  1868. 

3.  International  Congress  of  Frehistonc  ArcluBology.  Transac- 
tions of  3rd  Session,  Norwich,  1 868.     London,  1869. 

rilHE  circumstances  under  which  Flint  implements,  and  other 
JL  evidences  of  man's  handiwork,  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  have  all  tended  to 
prove  that  a  greater  length  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  man^s 
existence  on  the  globe  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted.  But 
assuming  this  question  as  settled  in  their  favour,  archaeologists,, 
like  spendthrift  heirs  who  have  come  suddenly  into  the  possession 
of  unexpected  wealth,  are  willing  to  squander  it  with  the  most 
lavish  hand.  So  far  from  questioning  the  antiquity  of  anything,, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  are  ready  to  be  heaped 
up  on  any  monument  or  object  that  cannot  produce  a  writteD 
certificate  of  its  birth,  or  prove  its  origin  by  evidence  that  would 
satisfy  a  jury.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  temptations 
to  this  mode  of  treatment  are  great  Once  an  object  is  swept 
into  the  great  dust-bin  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  we  need  give 
ourselves  no  further  trouble  about  it.  The  cry  now  is,  it  beloved 
to  people  who  have  long  passed  away :  we  know  nothiiig  of 
their  language  or  their  religion,  still  less  of  their  manners  or 
customs ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  no  use  inquiring  for  wha^pnrpose 
the  monument  was  erected,  nor  at  what  period :  all  that  we  axe 
now  allowed,  is  to  worship,  and  for  this  we  must  have  faitli,  and 
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with  this  in  archspology,  as  in  other  matters,  we  are  told  we  may 
rest  and  be  thankful. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the  question  were  allowed  to  rest 
there  ;  but  like  all  persons  whose  new  faith  has  not  been  generally 
accepted,  the  prehistoric  antiquarians  are  particularly  jealous  of 
all  collateral  issues.  Any  attempt  to  prove  that  some  at  least  of 
the  megalithic  remains  may  belong  to  historic  times,  is  treated  as 
an  attack  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  though  the  connexion  between 
the  two  subjects  is  ac  least  as  remote  as  the  proverbial  assertion 
that  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands.  The  question,  for  instance,  whether  Stonehenge 
or  Avebury  were  erected  before  or  after  Roman  times,  has  ab- 
solutely no  bearing  on  the  age  of  the  Amiens  drift  implements  or 
the  Dordogne  cave  deposits ;  and,  till  the  two  subjects  are  kept 
entirely  separate,  a  correct  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  arrived 
at  Each  class  of  monuments  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits, 
and  examined  according  to  its  own  lights,  but  so  soon  as  this  is 
<lone  much  of  the  mist  that  now  enshrouds  their  history  will,  if 
we  mistake  not,  be  rapidly  cleared  away. 

Although  the  Danish  antiquaries  have  worked  harder  in  col- 
lecting their  non-historic  antiquities,  and  have  done  more  to  popu- 
larize the  study  of  them  than  those  of  any  other  country,  they  must 
also  be  held  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  in  which  the  science  finds  itself  placed.  There 
is  probably  no  country  in  Europe — not  even  excepting  France — 
so  rich  in  primaeval  antiquities  as  Denmark  ;  and  besides  this, 
that  State  has  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of  kings  and  a  court 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  encourage  the  study  of  them,  and,  what 
is  next  in  importance,  a  law  of  treasure  trove,  which  is  not  only 
intelligible  but  effective.  With  these  advantages  the  museums 
at  Copenhagen  early  became  crowded  with  treasures,  and  luckily 
found  also  a  curator  in  the  late  Professor  Thomsen  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  their  classification.  In  1836  he  pro- 
pounded his  system,  and  set  to  work  to  arrange  his  museum  in 
accordance  with  it.  All  the  ancient  history  of  Denmark  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  and  successive  periods. 

First  came  an  age  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  savages 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  and  only  employing  stone  and  bone 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  tools  were  necessary.  And  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  every  monument  which  contained  no  metal, 
or  in  which  any  flint  implements  were  found,  was  at  once 
delegated  to  these  remote  ages. 

Next  came  a  period  when  men  had  attained  to  a  knowledge  of 
a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  did 
apparently  precede  the  knowledge  of  iron  and  other  useful  metals 
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in  that  country.     This  was  called  the  age  of  bronze,  and  is 
variously  estimated  to  have  lasted  from  1000  to  2000  years. 

Then  came  an  age  and  a  people  who  knew  how  to  smelt  iron 
ore,  and  to  fabricate  implements  of  that  meCaL  This  took  plsce 
about,  or  shortly  after,  the  Christian  era  in  that  country,  aDd 
continued  till  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  when  it  is  assumed 
that  written  history  sufficed  to  supply  the  place  of  diggings  for 
the  elucidation  of  human  events. 

There  was  a  delightful  simplicity  about  this  systetti  that  made 
it  instantly  popular.    Every  one  could  distinguish  between  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  implements,  and  as  this  was  all  the  knowledge 
required  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  any  *^  find,"  or  of  any 
monuments,  it  was  universally  adopted.     It  was  also  eminently 
logical,  and  if  Denmark  had  always  been  inhabited  by  the  reason- 
able and  progressive  race  of  Aryans  who  now  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  that  country,  it  might  have  been  unassailable. 
Where  it  fails  is,  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  some 
races  of  mankind  are  as  unprogressive  as  the  Negro  or  the  Red 
Indian.     It  forgets  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France — 
no  one  knows  how  many  years  ago — were  almost  identical  with 
the  Esquimaux  of  the  present  day  in  most  of  their  habits,  and 
that  their  tools  and  implements  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  those  now  in  use  within  the  Arctic  circle.     It  forgets  that 
there  are  other  races,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  or  the 
Mexican,  who  rise  rapidly  to  a  certain  stage  of  sensuous  but  un- 
intellectual  civilization,  but  cannot  advance  beyond,  and,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  higher  races,  disappear  and  leave  no 
written  record  of  their  existence.     It  overlooks,  in  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  different  races  of  mankind  endowed  with  different  qualities 
and  capabilities,  and  assumes  that  they  were  at  all  times  governed 
by  the  hard  logic  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Tentonic 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Danish  system  also  fails,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  that  controls  the  destinies  of  savage 
tribes  in  remote  periods  of  their  history.  It  forgets  their  migra- 
tions and  their  wars ;  their  periods  of  prosperity,  alteraatiiig 
with  famine  and  distress;  that  at  one  time  a  particular  tribe 
may  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  civilisation  only  to  sink 
again  to  a  state  of  misery  and  starvation ;  sometimes  c&placed, 
sometimes  isolated,  at  odiers  overwhelmed  by  other  raceSi  and 
their  customs  sometimes  permanently,  sometimes  only  tem- 
porarily, obliterated.  All  diese  and  fifty  other  accidenta  may, 
and  many  must  have  occurred,  to  disturb  the  quiet  sequence  of 
events  which  the  Danish  classification  presumes,  and  may  have 
led  to  phenomena  very  different  from  the  peaceful  progma  which 
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the  industry  of  Copenhagen  or  Manchester  presents  at  the  present 
day,  but  which  is  the  standard  now  applied  to  these  long  for- 
gotten times. 

Where,  however,  the  system  most  fatally  breaks  down  is,  that 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  survival  of  customs,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena 
we  have  \o  deal  with  in  treating  of  matters  of  this  class.  Two 
iamiliar  examples  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  this.  The 
Greeks  in  their  great  age  are  assumed  to  have  been  a  purely 
Aryan  people,  speaking  a  language  closely  allied  to  Sanscrit ; 
yet  their  religion  is  not  that  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Far  from  it  Their  gods  are  anthropic,  and  belong  to  an  ancestral 
worshipping  people.  Their  oracles,  their  ceremonies,  all  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  their  faith,  are  antagonistic  to  Aryan  principles,  and 
must  have  survived  from  some  earlier  Turanian  people  whom  they 
had  obliterated,  so  far  at  least  as  outward  appearances  are  con- 
cerned. Or,  again,  no  one  can  doubt  how  much  of  the  ceremonial 
and  how  many  of  the  forms,  and  even  some  of  the  beliefs,  of 
ancient  Pagan  Rome  exist  in  the  churches  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  will  not,  cannot,  be  eradicated  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  once  flourished.  So,  too,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
North*  The  Paganism  of  Scandinavia  in  the  tenth  century,  just 
before  its  supercession  by  Christianity,  was  not  the  Paganism  of 
an  Aryan  people,  though  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  at  that 
period  was  at  least  mainly  derived  from  that  stock.  It  seems 
composed  of  survivals  from  the  religions  of  the  various  races 
who  preceded  them,  and  which  it  would  require  a  steady  head 
and  infinite  learning  and  patience  to  unravel.  So  it  is  with  their 
antiquities.  The  conflicting  currents  of  human  history,  especially 
in  barbarous  ages,  cannot  be  measured  by  an  evenly  graduated 
foot-rule,  nor  its  depths  be  gauged  by  a  plumb  and  line.  We 
shall  never,  indeed,  arrive  ai;  any  satisfactory  conclusion  till  we 
acknowledge  this,  and  till  we  cease  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  because  we  have  succeeded  in  arranging  some  thousands 
of  bits  of  stone  or  bronze  in  rows  in  glass  cases,  that  therefore  we 
understand  the  history  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  long 
vanished  races  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  admire,  at 
least*  the  tentative  merits  of  the  Danish  system.  Its  very  sim- 
plicity made  it  advantageous.  It  was  as  easy  as  A,  B,  C.  Any 
one  could  learn  it ;  as  many  did,  who  worked  earnestly  and  well, 
and  advanced  our  knowledge  considerably,  but  who  would  have 
been  deterred  from  attempting  it  had  a  more  complicated  arrange- 
ment been  presented  to  them.  Nor  was  it  in  a  certain  sense  un- 
true. 
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true.     It  was  like   the    chemistry  of  the  ancients,  which  was 
content  with  dividing  all  substances  into  earth,  water,  air,  and 
fire.     It  would  have  been  delightful  if  this  had  been  alL     Even 
the  chemistry  of  our  boyhood  was  tolerable :  fiftj-two  elemeots 
which  allied  themselves  with  each  other  in  certain  definite  and 
easily-remembered  proportions,  was  far  from  a  repulsive  study. 
But  now,  if  any  one  opens  a  book  on  chemistry  he  finds  it  as  full 
of  long  hard  words  as  a  Sanscrit  dictionary,  and  as  full  of  crabbed 
symbols  as  a  treatise  on  descriptive  geometry  ;  and  he  feels  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  study  for  amateurs,  but  requires  the  devotion  of 
a  life  to  master  it.     Before  archaeology  can  take  its  place  among 
the  exact  sciences,  it  must  probably  pass  through  stages  somewhat 
similar  to  these.     It  must  certainly  be  based  on  a  much  more 
minute  observation  of  individual  instances,  and  a  more  careful 
elimination  of  exceptional  cases,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
be    less    governed    by    sweeping    generalisations.      This    must 
complicate  it  considerably,  but  it  will  add  immensely  both  to  its 
use  and  interest,  and  render  it  far  more  worthy  of  die  attention 
of  really  scientific  men. 

If  the  learned  in  Europe  could  only  be  induced  to  study  with 
care  the  ethnographical  phenomena  which  India  presents  to  them, 
they  would  see  much  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  theories  which 
now  find  such  favour  with  them.     No  country  is  more  compact 
than  that  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  two  seas,  and  none  pre- 
sents fewer  obstacles  to  free  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  no  mountain  chains,  no  deserts  or  forests,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  vast  fertile  plains  and  navigable  rivers.     Besides  all 
this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  diat  armies  passed  through 
its  length  and  breadth,  from  the  northern  mountains  to  Ceylon,  a 
thousand,  it  may  be  two  thousand,  years  before  Christ.     Yet  in 
this  country  we  have,  and  in  historical  times  always  have  had, 
the  highest  intellectual  civilisation  existing  beside  the   lowest 
stage  of  uncultivated  barbarism. 

Few  things  strike  the  European  traveller  in  India  to  forcibly 
as  this  strange  contrast  If,  for  instance,  he  visits  the  mins  of 
such  a  city  as  Mandoo,  he  wanders  among  palaces  and  tombs 
•such  as  hardly  any  city  in  Europe  can  boast  of,  and  he  finds 
the  place  now  occupied  by  wild  tribes  of  Bheels ;  too  ignorant  to 
be  able  to  put  one  stone  on  another  to  make  a  comfortaUe  Imt, 
and  too  careless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  even  a  patch  of  eardi  to 
yield  a  few  herbs.  Yet  these  men*s  ancestors  dwelt  in  tbft  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda  long  before  the  Moslem  thrust  his  tplendoar 
into  it.    Their  forefathers  acted  as  watchmen  and  servanta  in  the 
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palaces  of  their  rulers,  for  which  their  hereditary  honesty '  espe- 
cially suited  them,  and  they  now  carry  the  hreech-loading  rifle 
of  the  Englishman,  but  are  armed  themselves  with  bows  and 
arrows  of  the  same  pattern  as  their  forefathers  carried  in  the  time 
of  the  Greeks.  Notwithstanding  all  the  civilisations  that  have 
passed  over  these  Bheels,  they  are  still  as  much  the  wild  men  of 
the  woods  as  those  who  heaped  up  the  *'  kitchen  middings  '  on  the 
shores  of  Denmark,  and  stand  on  the  same  scale  of  civilisation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  numerous  curious  anomalies 
that  result  from  these  contrasts,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
two,  which  bear  more  directly  on  the  subject  we  have  in  hand. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Sanscrit- speaking  Aryans  came 
into  India  it  may  be  2000,  it  may  be  3000  years  before  Christ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the  Vedas  were  reduced  to 
writing  in  something  like  the  form  we  now  find  them  about 
1300  B.C.  Some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  Mahabharata  are  as  old 
as  the  *  Iliad.'  The  laws  of  Menu  were  compiled  seven  or  eight 
centuries  B.C.  Ayodya  and  Indraprestha  were  great  and  flourishing 
cities  from  1000  to  2000  B.C.  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  have  both 
negative  and  positive  proof  that  not  one  stone  building,  not  one 
scraping  on  the  rock,  no  stone  monument,  in  short,  existed  before 
the  reign  of  Asoka,  250  B.C.  Since  that  time  the  country  has  been 
filled  with  Buddhist  monuments  of  great  magnificence.  The 
Dra vidians  have  covered  the  south  with  temples  rivalling  in 
extent  those  of  Egypt.  The  Mohamedan  has  erected  palaces  and 
mosques  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  yet  at  this  day  men  find 
whole  populations  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  sticking  up  a  rude 
stone,  and,  with  a  daub  of  red  paint,  converting  it  into  a  god,^ 
in  a  temple  composed  of  a  circle  of  stones  very  like  his  godship. 
Or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  find  in  the  Cassia  hills  a 
whole  population  at  the  present  day  erecting  menhirs,  dolmens, 
cromlechs,  every  form,  in  short,  of  rude  stone  architecture  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  Europe.^  All  this,  too,  within  sight 
of  the  elaborately  carved  temples  which  the  Hindoos  erected  in 
Kamampa  centuries  ago,  and  the  mosques  with  which  the 
Moslems  adorned  the  city  and  plains  of  Sylhet. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to  above,  is  the  persistent  refusal  of 
the  Hindus  north  and  south  to  use  an  arch  in  any  of  their  temples 
or  monumental  buildings,  though  the  Mohamedans  have  as  per- 
sistently employed  it  in  every  building  they  have  erected  in  India 

'  Anian,  '  Indica,'  xii. 

'  Forbes  Leslie's  *  Early  Races  of  Scotland/ pi.  Iviii.  lix.  and  Ix.  Colonel 
Kaadow,  Taylor,  *  Trans.  Koyal  Irish  Academy/  xxiv.  354. 

■  ' Asiatic  Researches.*  xvii.  500 ;  Hookers  'Himalayan  Journals,*  ii.  276 ; 
Colond  Yulc^ '  Proceedings  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.'  i.  91. 
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during  the  last  six  centuries  and  a  halfJ  Any  antiquary  fresh 
from  Europe,  if  he  saw  two  buildings  standing  side  by  side,  one 
of  which  was  arched  throughout,  the  other  exhibiting  the  most 
extraordinary  ^  tours  de  force '  ta  support  its  roof  and  cover  its 
openings  by  stone  beams,  would  at  once  decide  that  the  latter 
must  be  the  older,  because  it  must  have  been  erected  before  the 
invention  of  the  arch.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies  the 
other  way.  The  arched  building, — Mohamedan  of  course, — may 
have  been  erected  five  or  six  centuries  ago ;  the  Hindu  temple 
without  arches,  as  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
century. 

To  take  one  striking  instance.  There  exists  in  Guzerat  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad,  built  by  the  Moslems  between  the  years 
1411  and  1583.  It  contains  numberless  mosques,  palaces,  and 
public  buildings,  not  one  of  which  is  without  arches.'  In  the 
same  province  there  is  the  holy  city  of  Palitana,  containing: 
numberless  temples  of  the  Jains  and  Hindus.  Many  of  these 
were  erected  during  the  last  fifty  years,  most  of  them  either 
built  or  rebuilt  since  Ahmedabad  ceased  to  be  a  capital ;  but, 
so  far  as  is  known,  not  one  arch  exists  within  its  walls;  and 
scarcely  an  arch  has  yet  been  found  in  all  the  thousand  and  one 
temples  of  the  south  of  India. 

What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is  that,  when  we  step 
over  the  frontier  into  Burmah,  we  find  arches,  round,  pointed, 
flat,  of  every  form,  used  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose^  for 
the  last  thousand  years  at  least^  If,  again,  we  take  one  step 
further  east,  to  Cambodia,  we  find  a  civilisation  higher  than  that 
of  Burmah.  Temples  and  palaces  more  extensive  and  more 
magnificent,  with  roads,  bridges,  city  walls,  and  gates^  all  of 
stone ;  but  not  one  arch  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  country,  though  the  date  of  some  of  the 
buildings  found  there  extends  down  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  anomalous,  and  very  unreasonable 
and  strange,  and,  though  we  might  wish  it  otherwise,  we  must 
take  our  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  make  the  best  of  them.  If 
any  one  will  only  try  to  arrange  his  knowledge  of  Indian  anti- 
quities or  of  Indian  ethnology  according  to  the  simple  *plaB 
adopted  by  the  prehistoric  antiquaries  of  Europe,  he  will  aoon 
find  his  theories  strangely  at  variance  with  his  facts,  and  if  he  is 
really  desirous  of  truth  he  must  be  content  with  a  more  varied 
and  less  symmetrical  plan. 

'  Fergusson,  'Architecture/  i.  16  and  189.  ii.  550  etpauinu 

'  '  Architecture  of  Ahmedabad/  with  100  photographs.    Murrsr,  1866. 

•  Yule's  *  Mission  to  Ava,*  47,  eiteqq. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  great  difficulty  in  writing  about  Indian 
architecture  consists  not  in  the  want  of  examples  or  dates,  but 
because  there  are  four  or  five  different  styles  in  the  country^  none  of 
which  grew  out  of  the  other.  Each  has  a  separate  root  and  has 
had  a  separate  growth,  and  till  the  present  time  has  shown  no 
tendency  to  amalgamate.  Each  still  runs  on  parallel  to  one 
another ;  but  within  itself,  each  follows  a  persistent  course  easily 
understood,  and  similar  to  that  of  all  true  styles  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  India,  with  its  free  circulation  and  old 
civilisation,  what  may  it  not  have  been  in  such  a  country  as 
Europe  in  its  prehistoric  times  ?  Separated  into  different  lands 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  intersected  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  and 
half-covered  with  nearly  impenetrable  forests,  need  we  wonder 
if  people  lived  apart  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  being 
enacted  elsewhere,  adhered  to  old  customs,  and  persisted  in 
antiquated  modes  of  life  long  after  we  might  in  reason  expect 
that  they  would  have  abandoned  them  ? 

Fortunately  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  even  in  Europe.  At  Jell  Inge,  in 
Jutland,  for  instance,  there  are  two  tumuli,  each  about  75  feet 
high  and  500  feet  in  circumference,  in  which  King  Gorm,  co- 
temporary  with  our  King  Alfred,  and  Thyre  Danebod  his 
Queen,  were  buried.^  We  learn  also  from  Saxo  Grammaticus^ 
that  their  son  Harald  Blatand  ^  Buried  his  mother  in  the  Tumulus,* 
where  her  grave  has  since  been  found,  ^and  then  set  a  whole 
army  of  men  and  of  oxen  to  work,  to  remove  from  the  Jutland  shore 
an  immense  stone  or  little  rock,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  where  his 
mother  lay  inhumed,'  &c.  Here,  therefore,  in  Denmark  we  have, 
at  all  events,  one  undoubted  instance  of  kings  and  queens  buried  in 
tumuli  in  the  tenth  century,  and  big  stones  hauled  to  mark  and 
honour  the  spot  To  suppose  that  this  was  a  solitary  instance, 
and  that  no  kings  in  the  ninth,  eighth,  or  seventh  centuries  were 
equally  honoured,  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  unless  some  revo- 
lution or  change  of  religion  has  taken  place  in  the  interim. 
Even  this  seems  hardly  to  have  affected  the  custom  in  Denmark, 
as  we  find  a  certain  Baron  Tott,  who  assisted  Valdemar  in  bis  wars 
with  the  Wends  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  insisting  on 
being  buried  in  a  Hoi  in  Skaane,  like  his  pagan  forefathers,  rather 
than  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Christian.^ 

This  last  instance  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  the  manner 
in  which   King  Gorm   and  his  wife — an  English   princess — a 

*  Woisaae,  *  Primaval  Antiquities/  p.  104  ;  Sir  J.  Labbock,  *  Prehistoric  Times/ 
108.  »  *  Historia  Danica,'  x.  167. 

'  Marrjatt,  'Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles,  ii.  369. 
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slaughter  of  Ethelred — were  buried  in  tbese  tumuli^  is  nearly 
conclusive  as  to  the  whole  argument.  Not  only  does  it  take 
awaj  any  semblance  of  improbability  from  the  idea  that  others 
may  also  have  been  so  buried,  but  renders  it  extremely  probable 
that  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Denmark  were  interred  in  Hois 
till  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  happened  in  the  next 
reign. 

In  France  there  is  a  dolmen  near  G>nfolens  in  Poitou,  consist- 
ing of  a  rude  block  15  feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  thick,  supported  on  four  slender  columns  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  twelfth  century.^  This  appeared  so  anomalous  that 
M.  Rochebrune,  in  order  to  get  over  die  difficulty,  made  a  sug- 
gestion which  Sir  John  Lubbock  endorses,*  to  the  e£R?ct  that 
*  the  supports  were  probably  carved  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  erection  of  the  monument'  If  this  were  so,  it  would  not 
alter  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  it.  Men  who  could  chip 
away  the  massive  supporting  blocks  of  such  a  stone  with  the 
danger  of  its  coming  down  on  their  heads  at  every  blow  of  the 
chisel,  must  have  been  actuated  by  the  intensest  religious  feel- 
ing. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  point,  as  it  is  known 
that  each  of  the  pillars  consists  of  three  separate  piec^es  of  stone 
— a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital  ^ — as  is  usual  in  all  structural  works. 
It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  of  the  age  its  style  indicates,  and, 
though  it  may  be  last  of  its  kind,  if  it  is  far  removed  from  others 
that  preceded  it,  it  is  an  exception  which  stands  alone  in  the 
history  of  architecture. 

As  we  have  just  mentioned,  rude  stone  monuments  are  now 
being  erected  in  India,  and,  as  we  hope  presently  to  show,  many 
in  Europe  can  prove  their  title  to  a  date  at  least  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  Christian  era.  We  thus  arrive,  at  least,  at  this  point 
in  the  argument.  If  the  discovery  of  man's  existence  in  really 
long  prehistoric  ages  takes  away  all  a  priori  improbability  from 
any  antiquity,  however  great,  that  may  be  ascribed  to  them, 
the  discovery  of  some  examples  extending  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  equally  estopps  any  h  priori  argument  that  may 
be  advanced  against  their  being  at  least  as  modem  as  that  age. 
Every  example  must  stand  on  its  own  grounds,  and  all  general 
assumption  abandoned  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  extends  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  raising  mounds  and  erecting  megalithic 
monuments  increased  rather  than   diminished  from  the  Chris- 

*  'Statistique  MonumeDtale  de  la  Charente/  141. 

*  '  Prehistoric  Times/  2nd  ed^  119. 

'  Richard, '  FraDce  Mooamentale/  p.  G77;  see  also  'Mdm.  de  la  Soa  Bojals 
d'ADtiquaires  de  France/  vii.  26. 
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tian  era,  till  the  time  when  the  nations  of  the  North  and  West  of 
Europe  were  converted  to  Christianity.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
took  place  in  Scandinavia  about  the  year  1000 ;  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  100  or  150  years  earlier ;  in  England,  at  various 
times,  according  to  race ;  in  France  and  Ireland  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries ;  but  always,  as  a  rule,  earlier  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  Celts  than  in  one  where  Teutonic  or  any  other 
non-Celtic  blood  prevailed.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked,  that 
even  after  the  apparent  conversion  of  a  country  to  Christianity, 
the  old  Paganism  crops  up  again  and  again,  in  out  of  the  way 
nooks,  ^nd  in  remote  corners  in  a  manner  most  perplexing  to 
those  who  propose  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  regular  system. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  such  view  as  this  would 
have  been  arrived  at  long  ago,  if  the  study  of  architecture  had 
ever  been  pursued  with  reference  to  its  scientific  value  for 
elucidating  the  ethnographic  and  historic  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  mankind.  There  are  probably,  however,  not  a 
dozen  persons  in  Europe  who  are  aware  that  such  a  science 
exists,  or,  at  all  events,  if  any  have  studied  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  competent  to  express  an  opinion  either  for  or  against 
its  value  for  such  purposes,  they  certainly  have  not  done  so 
in  print.  Yet  it  hardly  seems  doubtful  that,  when  properly 
understood  and  used,  architecture  is  quite  as  valuable  as  lan- 
guage for  tracing  and  determining  ethnographic  relations,  and 
from  the  immobility  and  permanence  of  its  examples  in  many 
instances  more  trustworthy  and  more  easily  appreciated.  Archi- 
tectural ethnology  is  only,  however,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
has  not  passed  that  stage  in  which  it  can  be  sneered  at  as  an 
amiable  crochet;  and  till  it  is  taken  up  and  investigated  by 
competent  judges,  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  evidence 
it  affords.  It  must  at  the  same  time,  however,  be  confessed 
that  no  class  of  monuments  is  so  little  favourable  for  the 
application  of  its  principles  as  the  rude  megalithic  remains 
€i  oar  forefathers.  A  rough  block  of  stone  without  a  mould- 
ing, or  even  a  chisel-mark,  or  one  letter  of  inscription,  is 
almost  as  uncommunicative  as  the  rock  from  which  it  was 
torn,  and  did  it  stand  alone  it  would  be  hopeless  to  question 
it  Were  there  even  only  a  few  examples,  and  these  con- 
fined to  one  country,  we  might  never  be  able  to  wrest  their 
secret  from  them;  but  as  they  are  numbered  by  thousands, 
tod  are  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
an  almost  inarticulate  whisper  from  each  may  amount  to  a  voice 
load  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  and  sufficiently  clear  to  be 

easily  understood. 
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The  first  requisite  for  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
monuments  which  we  propose  treating  of  in  this  article,  would  be  a 
correct  and  detailed  classiBcation  of  their  varieties.  Such,  of 
course,  cannot  be  attempted  here  ;  but  the  following  enumeration 
may  suffice  for  present  purposes. 

First,  Tumuli  or  Barrows. — These  are  probably  of  all  ages, 
extending  back  into  really  prehistoric  times,  but  also,  as  already 
mentioned,  reaching  down  to  a  comparatively  modem  age.  Even 
here,  however,  if  antiquaries  would  be  content  to  abandon  the 
hard  and  fieist  line  of  a  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Age,  and  adopt, 
instead,  that  of  a  Stone-using-people,  or,  for  shortness,  a' Stone- 
people,  a  Bronze-  or  an  Iron-people,  their  reasoning  would  be 
more  satisfactory,  and,  in  many  instances  at  least,  more  in 
accordance  with  observed  facts.  The  question  as  to  whether 
these  ages  or  people  succeeded  one  another,  or  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  in  some  places  at  least  contemporary,  might 
thus  be  left  open  for  future  investigation.  Insisting  that 
they  in  all  instances  succeeded  one  another  has  certainly,  as  we 
hope  presently  to  show,  led  to  very  erroneous  impressions. 

No  one  will  probably  be  found  to  contest  the  assertion  that 
the  tumuli  are  generally  sepulchml.  The  principal  exception 
to  this  generalisation  is,  that  in  India  and  in  all  Buddhist 
countries  they  have  become  refined  from  tombs  into  relic  shrines, 
just  as  in  early  Christian  days  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Romans 
became  the  stone  altar  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  containing 
a  relic  of  a  saint  instead  of  the  body  of  a  sinner.  Besides  this, 
however,  there  are  in  India  blind  topes  or  tumuli,  which  we 
know  from  the  Chinese  travellers  who  visited  India  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  centuries  were  erected  to  mark  spots  where  Boddha 
preached,  or  where  some  miracle  was  performed,  or  where  any 
event  occurred  which  was  considered  worthy  of  commemoration. 
So  in  this  country — Silbury  Hill,  for  instance — we  have  tumnli 
which  have  yielded  no  sepulchral  deposit,  and  which  were  tlMsre- 
fore  erected  either  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  event,  or  to 
mark  a  boundary,  or  for  some  similar  purpose,  which  it  is  often 
now  difficult  to  define.  This  is  more  especially  the  case,  aa  no 
external  mark  is  known  either  here  or  there  by  which  the  sepul- 
chral can  be  distinguished  firom  the  memorial  tumulus,  and  It  is 
only  when  wc  dig  into  them  that  we  ascertain  the  facts.  When 
this  is  done,  there  is  this  further  difficulty :  that  the  memeiial 
cairn,  containing  nothing,  is  even  less  communicative  than  the 
sepulchral  with  its  deposits ;  and  unless  we  have  some  histarical 
or  traditional  evidence  of  its  purpose,  it  may  remain  Ibr  ever 
mute. 
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The  second  class  is  that  of  Dolmens^^  too  often  called  Crom- 
iccbsy^  in  this  country.    Their  distribution  is  almost  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  tumuli,  and  their  use  is  even  more  exclusively 
sepolchraL     Many  of  the  dolmens  are  now  buried  in  the  centre 
of  vast  mounds  of  earth  or  cairns  of  stones.     Indeed,  so  frequently 
is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  all  were 
so,  or  at  least  that  this  was  always  intended.    Such  a  supposition, 
however,  seeras  quite  untenable.     Such  a  dolmen,  for  instance, 
as  Kits  Cotty  House,  or  many  of  the  larger  exposed  ones^in 
Brittany^  show  no  trace  of  any  such  covering  ever  having  ex- 
isted.    If  they  had  ever  possessed  it,  where  is  it  gone  ?     Who's 
interest  was  it  to  have  removed  it  ?     At  what  period  would  any 
farmer  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  carting  away  a  mound 
of  useless  rubbish,  and  leaving  the  valuable  stones  in  the  centre 
standing  ?     If  he  wanted  the  site  for  cultivation,  the  removal  of 
both  was  necessary ;  and  that  of  the  stone  fabric  would   have 
paid,  that*of  the  tumulus  would  not.     Besides  this  we  have  dol- 
mens with  a  circle  of  stones  so  close  to  them,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  a  tamulus,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  dolmens 
on  the  top  of  tumuli,^  where,  of  course,  no  such  covering  could 
ever  have  existed  or  been  intended.     It  is  indeed  this  circum- 
stance which  gives  us  a  hint  that  may  afterwards  expand  into  a 
reasonable  classification  of  this  class  of  monuments.    It  may  pro- 
bably be  assumed  that  the  dolmen  was  originally  a  stone  cist  in 
the  ceotre  of  a  tumulus,  meant  to  contain  either  one  or  more 
bodies.     This  afterwards  was  expanded  into  a  chamber  for  the 
accommodaltion  of  several.     In  the  third  stage  it  was  furnished 
vith  a  passage  or  avenue  of  entrance,  so  as  to  be  permanently 
accessible.     In  the  fourth  stage,  the  covering  tumulus  was  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  last  form   most  probably  was  when  the 
dolmen  was  placed  externally  on  the  top  of  the  mound  as  a  mere 
ornament  or  simulated  tomb. 

This  form  is  not  known  to  exist  in  England,  but  it  exists  in  the 
aoath  of  France,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Algeria ;  and  wherever  it 
is  foood,  the  tumulus  is  or  was  surrounded  by  three  or  four  or 
more  circles  of  stone,  placed  cither  on  the  plain  or  on  the  surface 
^f  the  mound.     Besides  being  probably  the  latest,  this  form  is 

Oiie  of  the  most  interesting,  because  it  is  the  one  which  most 

'~*^'^i— ^—^t-  111  ■ 

'  Vrom  daid  a  table  not  dd  a  hole,  though  so  spelt,  and  men  or  maen  a  stone. 

'  Cranileeh  is  deriyed  from  crura,  which  means  curved  or  crooked,  and  2ec^  a 
itOBe,  and  thoagh  therefore  perfectly  applicable  to  a  stone  circle— to  which  it  is 
Mvcr  n>plied — is  singularly  inapplicable  to  a  square  stone  chest,  which  a  dolmen 
ifaaoit  invariably  is. 

'  (Haas  Wormius  '  Danic.  Monum.'  8 ;  Madsen's  *  Antiq.  Pr^istori(^ues,'  plates 
&.  i,  1, 9^  10;  *  International  Coni^ress,  *  Sec,  1868,  p.  355,  plates  T.  vi.  vii. ;  Ferand, 
*fiartte  ilrdh.,*  viii.,  p.  519  e<  eeqq. 
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clearly  connects  the  monuments  of  India  with  those  of  the  West 
If  it  is  said  there  are  mounds  of  earth  in  India  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  particular 
stage  of  civilisation,  and  common  to  all  rude  peoples.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  rude  circles  of  stones ;  but  when  we  come  to  so 
complicated  a  monument  as  a  mound  with  several  circles  of 
stones  and  a  simulated  tomb  on  its  summit,  and  compare  it  with 
the  dagobas,  for  instance,  of  Ceylon,  which  consist  of  a  tumulus 
or  cairn  with  three  circles  of  useless  pillars  and  with  a  tee  or 
simulated  relic-casket  on  their  summit,'  it  seems  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conviction  of  some  intimate  connexion  between  them. 
They  are  certainly  as  like  one  another  as  a  polished  stone  celt 
is  to  its  rude  flint  prototype,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
all  the  polished  examples  are  subsequent  to  the  rude  ones ;  nor 
even  is  it  certain  that  this  complicated  form  of  sepulchral  mound 
may  not  have  been  suggested  by  the  more  finished  examples,  and 
consequently  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the  rude  mound  be  more 
modem  than  the  more  architectural  form. 

The  third  class  of  monument  are  the  Circles,  or,  as  they  might 
be  called.  Cromlechs^  though  for  the  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  their  English  name.  As  we  hope  presently  to  be  able 
to  prove  they  too  are  almost  exclusively  sepulchral,  while  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  their  progressive  development.  They  were 
first  an  enclosure  or  temenos  around  tumuli.  When  dolmens 
came  to  be  external  they  are  found  surrounding  them,  as  they 
did  the  tumuli;  and  lastly,  when  the  use  of  these  two  classes 
of  monuments  was  dying  out,  they  came  to  be  used  as  simple 
circles  without  any  visible  enclosed  object.  In  this  last  form 
they  are  found  principally  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Danish 
Isles.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  earlier  forms  not 
being  found  in  England,  and  our  antiquaries  being  consequently 
ignorant  of  their  existence,  their  origin  and  use  have  giren  rise 
to  the  most  wonderful  speculations,  and  to  a  literature  which  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  perverted  ingenui^  thai 
any  country  has  cause  to  be  ashamed  oL 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  better  spirit  has  prevailed,  and  the 
grounds  of  debate  have  been  considerably  narrowed.  Those  who 
contended  that  Stonehenge  was  an  observatory,  have  failed  to 
point  out  one  single  astronomical  observation  that  could  be  aided 
by  its  construction,  and  even  then  their  theory  would  appljr  to 
that  circle  alone,  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  others  wJbich 
exist  in  different  parts  of  these  islands. 

The  Ophite  theory  may  also  be  looked  upon  a»  having  passed 

^  FergnfsoD,  'History  of  Architectare,'  ii.,  woodcnts  1007,  lOlO;  *  Trans.  Royal 
Asiatic  Soc./  iii.,  plates  16,  18,  20,  &c.    See  also  *  J.  R.  A.  S.,'  aew  series,  iv.  407. 
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>  that  limbo  where  rest  so  many  of  the  theories  of  the  antiqua- 
nes  of  the  last  century,  and  the  Druids,  as  connected  with  stone 
circles,  are  fast  disappearing  with  the  dragnns  they  are  fabled  to 
have  worshipped.'  The  .arjjument  thus  heroines  narrowed  to 
this  point,  Were  these  circles  Temples  or  Tombs?  So  long  as 
men  confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  two 
Wiltshire  circles,  and  these  hiul  not  been  properly  examined,  it 
might  be  considered  an  open  question;  but  even  then  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Temple  theory  have  failed  mterly  in  their  attempts 
to  show  to  what  religion  they  were  dedicated,  for  what  ceremo- 
nies they  were  appropriated,  and  why  men  who  must  have  pos- 
sessed roofed  dwellings,  should  have  chosen  so  very  hypa'thral  a 
style  of  architecture  for  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites. 
But  this  Is  far  from  being  the  strongest  point  in  the  argument. 
Besi<les  these  two,  there  are  not  less  than  200  circles  of  various  siates 
in  these  islands.  One  hundred  of  these,  at  least,  when  examined 
have  yielded  sepulchral  dep>sits,  and  the  remainder  liave  either 
not  been  examined  at  all,  or  examined  so  unscientifically  that 
not  even  a  negative  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of 
similar  deposits  in  them. 

It  is,  however,  no  new  idea  to  assume  that  the  circles  were 
originally  intended  as  burying  places.  More  than  a  century 
ago  Borlase,'  from  Lis  examination  of  the  Cornish  circles, 
arrived  at  that  conclusion,  Petrie,^  as  long  ago  as  ISOS,  made 
the  same  discovery  as  reganls  the  Irish  ones,  and  never  altered 
that  conviction  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  John  Stuart,'  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  beat  informed  antiquaries  living,  has  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  those  of  Scotland,  and 
practically  with  regard  to  the  English  circles  also.  Those  recently 
examined  in  Cumberland  have  also  all  yielded  evidence  of  their 
being  sepulchral,  so  that  practically  there  are  only  some  half* 
dozen  of  large  circles,  principally  in  the  centre  of  England 
which  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  of  sepulchral  origin.  But 
even  with  regard  to  them,  there  is  written  or  traditional  evidence 
of  their  being   burying  places,^   which  even   if  not    absolutely 

rring  the  fact,   is  at    least  Infinitely   more  convincing  than 

J  than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  templar  origin. 

!  alignments  or  avenues   of  upright  stones  form   a  fourth 

le  only  real  supporters  of  the  Druidicnl  theory  at  Ihc  present  day  lire  the 
(Mnsncc  Surveyors  ai  South  amp  ton  ;  they  writs  '  Druidicul '  on  Ihv'ir  mnps  ■gal«al 
ettrj  group  oF  upright  atouei  they  meet  with  in  Ibe  courae  of  (heir  labours.  Ihui 
making  the  National  Surrey  a  monument  of  tbe  empirical  Epeculalioni  of  (he  Iml 
centary.  '  Borlase,  '  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,'  p.  809, 
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clatSy  bat  for  which  we  have  no  distinctive  Celtic  name.  So 
iar  as  present  appearances  go,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
invented  form  of  megalithic  architecture.  When  attached  to 
circles  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  are  only  hypsthral  copies 
of  the  passages  which  lead  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  in  tumulL 
In  this  form  they  are  found  on  Dartmoor,  in  Cumberland,  and 
as  John  Stuart  remarks,  *  If  the  cairns  at  New  Grange  were 
removed  the  pillars  would  form  another  Callemish."  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  ascertain  their  use,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  such  alignments  as  those  of  Camac  in  Brittany, 
the  stones  at  Aylesford,  or  the  Stone  Row  at  Shap.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  their  being  sepulchral.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  suggest  to  what  religion  they  belonged,  nor 
what  religious  ceremonies  could  be  performed  in  them.  They 
were  not  dwelling  places,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  one  of 
the  motives  for  which  men  have  erected  anything  in  any  age  that 
will  at  all  fit  them,  unless  it  be  that  they  were  trophies,  militaiy 
monuments  meant  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  victories.  At 
all  events  they  all  may  certainly  be  considered  as  representing 
bodies  of  men  in  battle  array,  and  may  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose ;  but  if  not  for  this,  they  are,  and  must  for  the  present 
remain  mysteries. 

The  fifth  and  last  class  of  monuments  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned  are  the  Menhirs — tall  or  long  stones — or 
Peulvens  as  the  French  sometimes  call  them.  Like  our  firrt 
class  they  seem  to  be  of  all  ages  and  used  for  all  purposes.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  in  writing  is  in  the  Bible  in  the  zzzL 
chap,  of  Genesis,  and  in  Exodus,  xxiv.  4,  and  Joshua,  iv.  21, 22. 
In  all  these  instances  they  were  memorial  stones,  bat  they  are 
also  frequently  found  marking  graves.  They  are  sometimes  €at 
stones  or  memorials  of  battles,  and  certainly  were  sometimes  used 
as  boundary  stones. 

In  Scodand  they  fade  by  almost  insensible  degrees  into  the 
*  sculptured  stones,'  and  as  such  fulfilled  all  these  functions  down 
to  the  tenth  century  at  all  events.*  In  Brittany  they  passed  by 
nearly  the  same  steps  into  Christian  crosses,'  and  as  snch  re- 
tained a  tangible  resemblance  to  their  prototypes  till  aboat  the 
same  period. 

The  next  reanisite  for  getting  a  clear  insight  into  the  mjstey 
of  the  megalitnic  remains  would  be,  were  it  possible,  to  obtain 

'  'Sculptured  Stones  of  Sootlaiid/  iL,  intro.,  p.  xxr. 
'  lb.  John  Stnmrt,  jpauim, 

*  Taylor  and  Nodter, '  Voyage  pittoresqne  dans  ranoieiiiie  NeraMadis,*  vol.  u. ; 
Menhirs  de  Lochritt,  de  St,  Mathieii,  de  Daoulas,  &e. 

a  distinct 
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sl,  distinct  idea  of  their  geographical  distribution.  Something 
has  been  done  in  France  of  late  years  towards  this  end.  In  1864 
M.  Bertrand^  published  an  invaluable  little  map  of  France, 
showing  the  frequency  with  which  dolmens  occur  in  each  de- 
partment, and  simultaneously  with  this,  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten  ' 
published  another.  This  was  not  either  so  correct  or  so  detailed 
as  regards  France  as  M.  Bertrand's,  but  it  included  the  Scandi- 
navian provinces  and  Great  Britain,  and  so  gave  a  better  general 
view  of  the  subject  Nothing  apparently  has  been  done  in 
Scandinavia  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  trustworthy  information  regarding  their 
distribution  in  that  country. 

In  England  nothing  of  a  systematic  nature  has  been  attempted, 
for  though  a  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Ethnological 
Society  was  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Prehistoric 
Congress  at  Norwich  in  1868,  and  it  was  then  understood 
that  they  were  to  collect  the  required  information,  so  far  at 
leasts  as  the  public  know,  nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Committee  is  working  in  secret,  for  a 
correct  map,  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  monu- 
ments, would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  volumes  of 
text  without  its  aid. 

Both  Bertrand  and  De  Bonstetten  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
die  conclusion  that  the  dolmen  builders  came  from  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Scandinavia,  along  the  route  said  afterwards  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  historic  Woden.  After  sojourning  there 
some  time,  they  represent  them  as  passing  thence  into  the  British 
Uet,  and  from  Britain  into  France,  whence  they  eventually  mi- 
gialed  into  Africa  and  disappeared.  What  led  these  writers, 
especially  M.  Bertrand,'  to  this  strange  conclusion,  was  the  fact 
tlttt  the  dolmens  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Fimoce,  and  apparently  follow  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers 
iswaid ;  while  on  two  points  he  is  quite  clear  and  probably 
conect,  the  first  is,  that  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  Brussels  to  the 
moadi  of  the  Rhone,  there  are  absolutely  no  dolmens  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  showing  that  their  builders  did  not  enter  France 
finmn  the  East.  The  second  point  which  he  has  proved  almost 
to  demonstration  is,  that  these  monuments  are  not  Celtic,  and  he 
dieiefiire  felt  constrained  to  adopt  an  immigration  from  the  West, 
and  whence  could  that  come  but  from  Britain?  Besides  its 
inherent  improbability  a  more  careful  study  of  his  data  seems  to 
lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.     If  a  straight  line  is  drawn 

'  '  Reme  ArchsBologiqae/  new  seriei,  viiu  144. 

*  *  TSmai  but  les  Dolmens,'  Geneva,  1865. 

'  *  Bevne  Arduiologiqae/  new  serici,  viiL  530. 
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from  Narbonne  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  say  Morlalz  in  Brittanj^ 
it  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  dolmen  country  in  France. 
On  this  line  there  are  two  great  ganglia  near  each  end :  one  in 
Brittany  where,  in  Finisterre,  there  are  said  to  be  500  (?)  dolmens, 
in  Morbihan  250,  and  in  Cotes  du  Nord  56.  At  the  other  end 
there  are  in  Lot  500,  Ardeche  155,  Aveyron  125,  and  Dordogne 
100.^  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  it 
appears  that  if  this  people  migrrated  into  France,  it  is  just  as 
likely,  or  more  so,  that  they  came  from  the  Mediterranean  as 
from  the  Atlantic.  Their  principal  seat  seems  to  have  been  in 
Quercy  or  Rouergue ;  but  being  a  commercial  people,  they  seem 
to  have  tended  towards  the  sea  at  both  ends  of  their  countiy. 

Who,  then,  were  this  people  ?  To  answer  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  a  little  the  ethnographical  part  of  the 
subject  Caesar,*  Strabo,  and  all  ancient  geog^phers,  tell  us 
that  the  country  then  known  as  Gaul  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  occupied  by  three  different  peoples  :  the  Belgae  in  the 
north,  the  Celts  in  the  centre,  and  the  Aquitanians  in  the  south. 
Strabo  is  particularly  emphatic  on  this  point,  twice  repeating' 
that  the  Aquitanians  differed  from  the  Celts  in  appearance  and 
in  language,  and  resembled  more  the  Spanish  Iberians  than  the 
Celts.  In  Caesar's  time  the  limits  of  this  province  were  very 
restricted.  In  Augustus'  time  it  was  extended  to  the  Seine, 
but,  fortunately,  we  have  in  the  map  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
prehistoric  limits  of  the  province  which  seems  to  admit  of  little 
question.  If  any  one  will  take  a  moderately -detailed  map  of 
France,^  and  cast  his  eye  along  the  line  just  indicated  between 
Narbonne  and  Morlaix,  he  will  find  that  by  far  the  most  general 
termination  for  the  names  of  the  towns  is  ac  ;  and,  as  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  subject,  he  will  find  that  the  number  of  names 
in  any  district  ending  in  ac  is  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dolmens  or  megalilhic  remains  in  that  district. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  geneially 
easily  explained  ;  but  even  with  them  the  coincidence  is  far  too 
remarkable  to  be  accidental.  Even  the  exceptions  go  to  prove 
the  rule  :  as,  for  instance,  in  Brittany,  though  the  ac  termination 
occurs  frequently,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  remains.  But 
this  province,  we  know,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  fourth,  fifdi, 
flind  sixth  centuries  by  an  immigration  of  Celts  from  Britain, 
who  seem  almost  to  have  obliterated  the  ancient  inhabitants^ 

1  These  namben  are  taken  as  given  by  Bertrand  in  the  paper  jnsi  qtotod*  bot 
are  all  open  to  correction  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  sufficient  to  sftet  the 
argnment.    The  nnmber  ascribed  to  Finisterre  is,  however,  oertainlj  a  mifty^ 
They  are  less  fiieonent  there  than  in  the  Morbihan. 

•  •  De  Bello  GaUico,'  i.  I.  »  Strabo,  vi.  176, 1811. 

*  The  best  now  available  for  the  purpose  is  the  Atlas  Joanne.  Hadhatte  and  Gb. 
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And  with  them  the  names  of  their  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Arverni  were  a  Celtic  tribe  that  accompanied  Bellovesus^ 
in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  600  years  B.C.,  and  their  country  con- 
tains both  the  ac  termination  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
dolmens ;  but  the  true  inference  from  this  seems  to  be  that  at 
that  period  the  Celts  had  already  be^un  to  encroach  on  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  and  Auvergne  was  the  first  province  that  they  had 
appropriated.  During  the  five  centuries  that  had  supervened 
the  Celts  had  reduced  it  to  the  dimensions  that  are  described  by 
Csesar,  though  it  was  not  till  the  crusades  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  the  English  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  Aqui- 
tanian  nationality  was  entirely  stamped  out 

The  importance  of  this  indication  is  such  that  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  point  out  what  this  ac 
xeally  is.  The  most  obvious  suggestion  is,  that  it  is  the  Basque 
definite  article.  The  Basques,  for  instance,  say,  Guizon,  a  man  ; 
Gnizonac,  the  man  ;  and  Guizonac,  the  men ;  besides  using  it  in 
other  cases;  and  their  proximity  to  this  province  renders  this 
less  improbable.  The  names,  however,  to  which  it  is  attached 
do  not  seem  to  belong  to  that  language,  and  ac,  as  a  termination 
to  the  names  of  places,  is  hardly  known  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
The  question,  however,  is  one  that  may  be  left  for  future  deter- 
mination ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that,  with  the  fewest 
possible  exceptions,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  dolmen  provinces  of 
France.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhone,^  nor  do 
dolmens,  though  both  are  frequent  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
Neither  exist  beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne 
except  as  wanderers,  and  neither  are  found  in  the  north  and  west  of 
France.  It  does,  however,  occur  in  Cornwall  to  the  west  of  Fal- 
mouth and  south  of  Redruth,^  though  nowhere  else  in  England  ; 
and  it  is  to  that  comer  of  the  country  that  the  dolmens  and  mega- 
lithic  remains  are  almost  entirely  confined.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Ireland — except  as  a  proper  name  of  persons — though  dolmens 
Are  numerous ;  but  this  seems  simply  because  the  Celts  in  that 
country  have  more  completely  obliterated  the  dolmen  builders 
than  even  in  Brittany.  The  Channel  Islands,  too,  are  within 
the  dolmen  region,  though  they  also  have  lost  their  ac  termina- 
tion.^    There  are,  however,  so  many  reasons,  besides  this  syllable 

and 


*  Livy,  T.  ch.  34. 

*  There  is  one  place  whose  name  ends  with  ac  in  the  department  of  Var,  aod 
%cre»  it  is  said,  are  two  dolmens. 

'  In  the  Ordnance  map,  1  inch   scale,  it  occurs  at  least  thirty-eight  times, 
KN^  always  spelt  with  an  additional  k,  as  Botallack,  Cam  Camidjack,  though 
IS  fiur  fix>m  the  nsual  native  way  of  spelling  the  names.    In  this  instance  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  only  a  Celtic  adjective  termination. 

*  The  ae  terminatioD,  slightly  modified  to  suit  Uie  Italian  prononciation,  occurs 
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and  the  dolmens^  for  believing'  that  one  people  existed  along  this 
line  in  ancient  tinier,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  designate  them 
as  Acquitanian,  spelling  the  word  with  a  c — without  the  least 
intending  a  pun — in  order  to  distinguish  the  Ethnographic  from 
the  Political  province.  This  will  also  be  convenient  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded  with  the  Celts,  to  whom  there  has  lately 
been  a  tendency  to  ascribe  the  erection  of  these  monuments. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Livy  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Celtic  provinces  of  Gaul  in  die 
sixth  century  B.C.'     Their  capital  was  then  Bourges,  and  they 
extended  some  distance  all  round,  but  not  into  Brittany  west- 
ward, nor  across  the  Seine  northward.     Nor  did  they  occupy  a 
single  province  in  which  an  ae  termination  is  now  to  be  found, 
except  Auvergne,  as  above  mentioned ;  and  though  some  few 
dolmens  do  occur  within  their  western  boundaries,  they  are  to 
few  that  they  may  fairly  be  considered  wanderers,  or  probably 
some  few  Acquitanians  may  have  lived  there  either  before  or 
under  their  rule. 

There  are  no  ac-s  or  dolmens  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  nor 
in  Alsace   or   Burgundy,    though   it   is   said  that   upwards  of 
140,000  tumuli  still  exist  in  these  provinces.^     As  a  rule,  these 
tumuli,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  bronae  imple- 
ments  or  various  objects  in  metal ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  Danish   system,  they  would   be   considered   more   modem 
than  the  dolmens  of  the  west  of  France,  in  which  metal  oljects 
are   rarely  found.     If,  on   the  other  hand,  we  are  guided  by 
Indian  experience,  it  may  be  argued  that  monuments  in  stone 
arc  certainly  more  modem  than  those  in  earth ;  but,  in  &ct, 
neither  of  these  empirical  tests  are  sufficient,  and  die  age  of  each 
class  of  monument  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  intrinsic  evi* 
dence.     One  point,  however,  will  probably  be  conceded,  which 
is,  that  these  tumuli  are  not  more  modem  than  the  dolmen  at 
Confolens,  mentioned  above,  as  belonging  to  the  twelfth  oentoiy, 
and  the  others  which  connect  it  with  previous  ages.     If  this  be 
so,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  France,  as  frequently 
happens  in  India,  two  different  civilisations  co-existed  aide  by 
side — a  Celtic  and  an  Acquitanian — ^ranning  parallel  to,  bat 
without  interfering  with  each  other,  till  each  was  swallowed  ap 
in  the  great  Christian  revolution  which  superseded  both«     As- 
these  tumuli,  however,  hardly  belong  to  our  immediate  snlgecl^  we 

frequently  in  the  Friali,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it,  as  that  Biuflues  was- 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Veneti.    It  is  not  known  if  any  dolmens  exist  UMSH 

*  Walcknaer, '  Geographic  des  Gaoles.'    The  earlier  chapteis  a^d  plitite  t. 

*  '  Reme  Archssologiqae/  new  series,  vil  228.  The  French  deparUaents  hi 
which  these  140,000  tomnli  are  said  to  exist  are,  Cdtes  d'Or,  Yo%ei,  Bhio,  Hant 
and  Bas,  Doahs,  Jura,  and  VAin, 

most 
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must  leave  them  for  the  present  But,  returning  to  our  dolmens, 
if  we  extend  our  line  from  Narbonne  to  Morlaix,  to  Sligo  Bay 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Libyan  Syrtes  on  the  other,  it  runs 
as  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  our  g^at  Acquitanian  province, 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  commerce  in 
ancient  times  before  the  establishment  of  Marseilles  and  of  the 
route  through  the  Celtic  provinces  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine. 

Before  leaving  the  French  Acquitanian  province,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  allude  to  two  peculiarities,  almost  as  important  as 
the  presence  of  the  ac  termination  or  the  existence  of  dolmens, 
in  distinguishing  it  from  Celtica  on  the  one  hand  and  Iberia  on 
die  other.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  the  early  churches 
before  the  original  nationality  was  completely  obliterated  by 
the  Celts  are  characterised  by  domes,^  which  are  not  found 
in  any  buildings  of  any  Celtic  people  during  the  prevalence  of 
true  art.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  in  this  province  alone  in 
Fiance  that  Protestantism  made  any  stand  against  the  hier- 
archical tendencies  which  the  Celts  inherited  from  their  Druid 
priesthood.  It  would  take  infinitely  more  space  than  can  here 
be  devoted  to  it,  to  develop  the  full  bearing  of  these  two  charac- 
teristics ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  them  in  mind,  for,  with  others  of 
less  importance,  which  could  be  pointed  out,  they  do  separate 
Acquitania  from  the  rest  of  France  in  an  ethnog^phic  sense  with 
a  distinctness  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  probably  will 
doubt  but  that  the  dolmens  which  exist  in  such  numbers  in 
Algeria  are  connected  in  some  very  direct  manner  with  those  of 
the  south  of  France.  The  similarity  of  their  form  and  purpose 
are  too  great  to  admit  of  any  hesitation  on  the  subject  But 
here  arises  a  very  interesting  question.  Was  history  only  re- 
peating herself  when  Louis  Philippe  sent  Marshal  Bourgeaud  to 
conquer  and  colonise  that  province  ?  or  was  it,  as  has  hitherto 
been  generally  supposed,  that  the  African  was  the  older  civili- 
Mtion,  and  that  the  dolmen  builders  penetrated  thence  into 
France  ?  It  will  require  that  these  Algerian  monuments  should 
be  examined  with  much  more  care  and  in  far  greater  numbers 
before  any  very  definite  answer  can  be  given ;  but,  from  such 
evidence  as  is  available,'  it  appears  that  the  African  monuments 
are  the  most  modem  of  the  two,  and  that  they  were  erected  by  a 
colony  of  Acquitanians,  thrust  out  of  France  by  the  gradual 
bat  steady  encroachments  of  the  Celts.     The  tradition  of  the 

1  '  Vemeilil,  L'architectare  Byzantine  en  France.'    Paris,  1851. 

*  The  principal  authorities  on  the  subject  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Flower's 
ptper  in  the  *  Prehistoric  Sepulchres  of  Algeria,'  in  the  Norwich  volume,  1868, 
pp.  194,  195. 

country 
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country  is  that  they  belong  to  a  people  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Saracenic  invasion — the  seventh  century  of  our  era^— 
and  everything  seems  to  bear  out  this  hypothesis,  though  the 
only  direct  piece  of  evidence  yet  brought  to  light  is  a  coin  of  the 
Empress  Faustina,  and  that  alone  would  be  too  slight  to  lay  much 
stress  upon.     In  the  grave,  however,  in  which  this  coin  was  foufid 
it  was  associated  with  a  most  miscellaneous  assortment  of  objects. 
First,  there  was  a  large  collection  of  flint  implements,  then  a 
considerable  number  of  bronze  objects,  with  these  were  mixed 
iron  swords,  and  numerous  other  articles,  many  of  a  very  modern 
aspect'     It  almost  seems  as  if  the  occupant  were  possessed  of  a 
grim  sense  of  humour,  and  in  a  prophetic  spirit  had  collected 
these  things  into  his  grave  in  order  to  puzzle  the  systematists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.      The  coin,  however,  probably  settles 
the  date  of  that  one  sepulchre  at  least 

As  a  rule,  the  African  dolmens  are  smaller  than  the  French, 
but  they  are  also  infinitely  more  numerous — existing  in  groups 
of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Constantine.  They  generally  also  affect  the  more 
modem  forms.  Frequently  the  dolmens  are  found  standing 
alone  without  any  accompaniments,  sometimes  with  paved 
circles,  at  others  with  one  or  more  circles  of  standing  stones 
around  them.  Occasionally  these  dolmens  are  on  the  top  of 
tumuli  externally ;  but  if  they  now  exist  within  tumuli,  as  the 
oldest  in  France  and  elsewhere,  they  have  not  yet  been  described. 
Frequently,  also,  the  dolmens  or  circles  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  rectilinear  rows  of  stones,  and  many  of  them  have 
square  instead  of  circular  enclosures.  All  these  peculiarities 
seem  to  belong  to  the  more  recent  period  of  dolmen  building, 
and,  when  properly  classified,  may  afford  us  a  scale  by  which  we 
may  eventually  be  able  to  tell  the  relative  age  at  least,  of  any 
megalith ic  monument  as  forming  part  of  a  series. 

When  we  turn  from  these  southern  examples  to  the  other  great 
western  group  of  dolmens  in  Denmark,  we  are  met  with  the  unex- 
pected difRculty  that  we  know  less  of  their  distribution  than  we 
do  even  of  the  Algerian.  No  map  of  them  has  been  published, 
except  that  of  Dc  Bonstetten,  before  alluded  to,  and  that  is  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  service.  The  Danes,  having  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  are  all  prehistoric,  have  come  to  the  coocloaion 
that  nothing  can  be  learnt  from  their  distribution  or  form^  and 
all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  gaze  at  them  as  we  would  at  the  stars 
and  *  wonder  what  they  are.* 

When  we  ask  why  they  are  all  prehistoric  we  are  told  that  none 

*  Flower,  Ice.  w7.,  p.  209. 

=  Feraud  iu  •  Kevue  Archacologiqne/  new  series,  viii,  527. 
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of  the  dolmens  contain  iron,  few,  bronze  implements,  and  most  of 
them,  only  bone  and  stone.  All,  therefore,  must  be  before  the 
Christian  era.  A  few  between  that  date  and  1000  or  2000  years 
B.C.,  but  the  bulk  of  them  from  1000  to  10,000  B.C.  It  is  in  vain 
to  suggest  that  their  builders  may  have  thought  stone  and  bone 
would  be  quite  as  well  suited  for  service  in  Walhalla  as  the  more 
perishable  metals,  or  rather  that  their  heirs  may  have  concluded 
that  the  precious  metal  implements  would  be  of  use  to  those  that 
remained  behind,  and  the  cheaper  ones  quite  good  enough  for 
the  dead«  This  may  have  been  selfish  and'  unreasonable,  but 
men  do  such  things.  It  was  equally  unreasonable  in  Zipporah  ^ 
and  Joshua  '  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision  with  flint  imple- 
ments long  after  the  use  of  bronze  and  iron  was  familiarly  known, 
and  as  strange,  as  the  Septuagint^  adds,  that  the  Israelites  should 
have  buried,  with  Joshua,  in  his  grave  the  stone  knives  (ro^ 
l»a')(alpa^  ra^  irerplvof;)  which  were  used  on  the  occasion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  here  at  least  one  instance  in  which  flint  was 
used  long  after  metal  was  known  ;  and  one  tomb  in  which  stone 
implements  were  buried  for  other  reasons  than  those  usually 
asnuned.  In  like  manner  we  find  that  Herod  did  not  dare  to 
Tiolate  the  immemorial  custom,  but  erected  the  altar,  in  the  most 
oonspicuous  and  ornamental  part  of  his  sumptuous  temple,  with 
stones  which  no  chisel  had  ever  touched.^  All  this  may  have 
been  unreasonable,  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  more  so  to  say  that 
Herod  or  Joshua  were  prehistoric  because  of  these  observances. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  refuting  the  assumption  of  antiquity 
practically  lies  in  the  very  few  tangible  indications  of  date  which 
these  monuments  afford,  but  occasionally  some  do  occur  ;  there  is, 
fiir  instance,  a  dolmen,  of  the  oldest  type,  at  Herrestrup,  in  Zeeland, 
which  was  recently  disinterred  from  a  tumulus.  On  it  were  found 
engraved  representations  of  boats  so  very  similar  to  those  drawn 
after  the  eighth  century  by  the  Vikings  to  commemorate  their 
prowess^  that  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  centuries 
could  have  elapsed  between  the  two  representations.  The  draw- 
ings must  also  be  contemporary  with  the  first  erection  of  the 
monument,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Vikings  would 
have  engraved  the  designs  and  then  raised  a  tumulus  over  it, 
had  it  been  a  monument  of  prehistoric  antiquity.  In  like  manner 
the  three  mounds  at  Upsala  are  declared  to  be  ^entirely  pre- 
historic,'* yet,  when  one  of  them  was  recently  dug  into,  it  was 
found  to  contain  in  its  '^  giant's  chamber  "  the  bones  of  a  woman 

'  Exodus  vf,  85.  '  Joshua,  t.  3.  '  Joshua,  xxiv.  30. 

*  Denteronomy  xxvii.  6.    Josephus,  '  B.  J./  t.  6. 

*  *Soci^t^  des  Actiq.  da  Nord,'  ii.  140  et  $eqq.,  plate  ix. 

*  Sir  J.  Labbock, '  Prehistoric  Timet,'  107  and  fh>ntispiece. 
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(Freja?),  and,  among  other  things,  a  piece  of  a  gold  filigree 
bracelet  richly  ornamented  in  spiral  decoration,  some  dice,  and  a 
chessman,  eiUier  the  king  or  a  knight :  ^  all  of  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  tolerably  modem  date  and  one  within  historical  limits. 
Besides  these  there  are  no  doubt  many  other  similar  examples, 
but  the  belief  is  so  engrained  that  they  must  be  all  prehistoric 
that  such  discoveries  are  overlooked  or  treated  as  delusions^  and 
no  one  records  them. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  even  these  is  the  series  of 
royal  tumuli  which  the  Danes  possess.  Till  the  establishment 
of  the  Copenhagen  Museum  no  one  doubted  but  that  they  con- 
tained the  bones  of  their  kings  from  th^  time  of  Frode  Frodegode, 
who  lived  about  the  Christian  era,  to  Gorm  and  Thyre,  who 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The  best  known 
of  these  are  of  Amleth — Shakespeare's  Hamlet — at  Wezio,  of 
Humble  and  Hjarne,  and  of  Harald  Hildetand  at  Lethra.  But 
all  these  kings  are  now  deprived  of  their  graves,  and  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  in  the  tendi  century,  on  the  verge  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  Gorm  and  Thyre,  who  were  more  modem 
than  any  of  those  just  mentioned,  revived  a  mode  of  burial  which 
had  been  extinct  or  dormant  for  more  than  2000  years.  We 
have  many  cases  in  history,  of  survivals  of  customs  after  changes 
of  race,  and  religion  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  they  ought 
to  have  died  out,  but  we  fail  to  recollect  an  instance  of  sudi  a 
revival  after  so  long  a  disappearance,  especially  among  so  rude  a 
race,  and  where  writing  was  only  beginning  to  be  practised. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  admit  traditional  evidence  for  the  erection 
of  any  such  monuments,  that  concerning  the  tomb  of  King 
Hildetand  (the  golden-toothed)  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  Saga  is  well  known  which  relates  his  death 
(ad.  750)  on  the  field  of  Braavalla,  and  the  mode  of  his  burial 
at  his  capital,  Lethra.^  Saxo  Grammaticus,'  in  1236,  repeats 
the  same  story  in  detail.  Wormius,^  in  1643,  describes  and  dbraws 
the  tomb,  and  from  that  time  forward  no  one  doubted  that  it  was 
his  burial-place  till  the  Museum  authorities  dug  into  it.  It  was 
an  oblong  mound  with  ten  great  stones  on  each  side,  and  an 
external  dolmen  on  the  top  of  it  Worsaae  published  a  restored 
view  of  it,^  and,  pointing  to  this,  triumphantly  exclaims^  '  iiom 
this  figure  it  will  be  evident,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  meidy 
a  common  cromlech  of  the  stone  period'!    and  also 


»  Mairyat, «  One  Year  in  Sweden/  ii.  183. 

*  Enaelbardt,  'Guide  illostr^  da  Mos^  des  Ant.  da  Nord.' 

*  « Hiitoria  I>anica,'  viii.  133. 

*  Danieornm  Monament.,  libri  sex.  12. 

'  '  Prineval  Antiqidtiet  of  Denmark,'  p.  11& 
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^  some  wedges  of  flint  have  been  found  in  the  earth  which  was 
excavated  from  the  chamber.'  ^ 

Such  things,  however,  have  happened  in  more  civilised 
countries,  and  where  luckily  they  cannot  govern  the  chronology. 
Besides  the  tomb  of  Joshua  just  referred  to,  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, one  at  Kertch,  in  which  were  found  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  electrum,  with  carved  ivory  and  vases,  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  elegant  style  of  Greek  workmanship,  dating 
probably  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  there  also  was 
found  the  inevitable  heap  of  sharp  flints.'  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son describes  and  draws  flint  implements  he  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs'  long  after  the  use  of  iron  and  bronze  was  familiar;  and 
Herodotus  mentions  that  in  his  day  the  Egyptians  cut  open  a 
body  they  were  about  to  embalm  with  an  Ethiopic  stone.^ 
These  may  be  eccentricities,  but  they  are  facts  which  should 
make  us  pause  before  rejecting  all  historic  evidence  on  the 
strength  of  the  presence  of  a  few  flint  wedges  which  appear  to 
support  an  opposite  theory.^ 

jBut  besides  all  this,  no  one  doubts  but  that  Lethra,  where  the 
tinnb  is  found,  was  the  capital  of  King  Hildetand ;  and  if  any  one 
will  look  at  the  plan  of  the  place  as  published  by  Wormius  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  all 
he  sees  is  part  of  one  complete  whole.  It  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  that  after  being  unoccupied  for  2000  years  Hildetand 
should  have  rebuilt  this  long-deserted  capital,  and  left  this 
moond  with  its  stones  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  new  city — 
even  assuming  that  the  climate  would  not  have  disposed  of  it  in 
the  interval.  What  renders  all  this  still  more  probable  is  the 
fact  that  the  field  of  Braa valla,  where  King  Hildetand  fell,  is  still 
marked  by  circles  of  stones  and  other  megalithic  remains,  which 
no  one  doubts  are  the  burying-places  of  those  who  fell  in  that 
fight.  Sjoborg  enumerates  80  such  circles,  averaging  from  8  to 
40  feet  in  diameter,^  which  is  as  large  as  could  well  be  expected, 
consi<iering  that  the  King  was  buried  elsewhere,  and  so  probably 
may  have  been  some  of  the  other  chiefs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
point  that  really  bears  on  the  argument  is  this :  If  his  last  battle- 

*  hoc  cU,  '  Lubbock,  *  Prehistoric  Times/  p.  145. 

*  'Manners  and  Costoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians/  iii.  262. 

*  Herodot  ii.  86. 

*  fiHiakeBpeare  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  ancient  practice, 
vbea  he  makes  the  priest  contrast  the  Pagan  iritn  the  Christian  rites  prepared 
for  the  bnrial  of  Ophelia — '  For  charitable  prayers,  shards,  flints,  and  pebbles 
thonld  be  thrown  on  her.' — HanUet,  Act  t.  scene  I.  '  Prehistoric  Congren  at 
Norwich,  1868/ p.  177. 

*  8j5borg, '  Samlingar  foer  Nordens  fbmalskare.'   3  vols.  4to.  1822-30.   I.  pi.  12, 
fig.  4tf.    Plates  11  to  21  of  this  work  represent  the  stone  monoments  which  mark 
Seaii^iiATiaii  battle-fields. 
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field  exhibits  all  these  ancient  forms  of  sepulchre,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  King  himself  was  buried  in  a  monumcDt 
of  the  same  class,  either  there  or  elsewhere.  If  this  be  once  con- 
ceded, and  his  monument  allowed  to  range  with  the  tumuli  of 
Gorm  and  Thyre,  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
the  tombs  of  the  preceding  kings  may  be  restored  to  them,  and 
the  Danes  will  possess  a  series  of  royal  monuments  older  and 
more  interesting  than  those  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud  in 
our  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  Danes,  in- 
stead of  establishing  an  empirical  system  and  bending  their 
history  to  it,  had  been  content  to  take  their  facts  from  their 
monuments  and  accept  them  as  they  found  them,  they  might 
not  only  have  restored  their  ancient  history,  but  illustrated  their 
ethnology,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  in 
a  more  complete  manner  than  almost  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
Even  now,  unless  they  will  level  the  mounds  of  Gorm  and  Thyra, 
and  persuade  the  world  they  never  existed,  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  any  one  who  knows  how  uninterrupted  these 
sequences  are,  especially  in  illiterate  times,  that  Hildetand,  two 
centuries  earlier,  may  not  have  been  buried  in  a  similar  tumulus, 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  two  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  sculpture  on  the  stones 
that  surround  the  earlier  as  compared  with  the  rude  engravings 
that  adorn  those  of  the  later  monuments. 

Besides  the  royal  Tombs  there  is  another  class  of  megalithic 
monuments  in  Scandinavia,  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  on 
the  Braavalla  field  and  other  battle-fields,  but  regarding  whose 
date  no  one  seems  to  have  any  doubt  Generally  they  are 
known  as  the  Viking  graves,  because  they  are  frequently  in  die 
form  of  ships — long  trapezoidal  forms — and  sometimes  five, 
six,  or  seven  of  these  exist  marked  by  lines  of  upright  stones, 
side  by  side  as  if  in  battle  array.^  These,  however,  are  seldom 
found  alone,  but  intermingled  with  stone  tumuli,  stone  circle^ 
lines  of  stones  and  square  enclosures ;  and  in  fact,  all  the  old 
forms  with  slight  variations.  Even  Worsaae,  who  is  so  distinct 
an  advocate  of  the  prehistoric  system,  admits  that  these  belong 
to  the  latest  Iron  Age,  700  to  1000  A.D.*  They  are  generally 
found  in  the  islands,  as  in  Gothland,  Bornholm,  and  Amrom, 
but  also  occasionally  on  the  shore  in  Bleking  and  elsewhere,  bat 
all  apparently  of  nearly  the  same  character  and  of  the  nme 
age. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Northern  Sea  lie  the  OrknejS|  which 

*  •  Annal.  for  Nordsk  Oldkjndighed/  xii.  155. 

'  'Archaeological  Joomal/  No.  91,  1866 ;  181  A  geqq^  plate zi. 
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at  the  age  we  are  speaking  of  were  as  essentially  Scandinavian 
as  the  islands  just  mentioned,  and  when  we  pass  to  them  we  find 
a  group  of  monuments  so  nearly  identical  with  those  just  de- 
scribed that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  age  and  people.  Among  these  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  chambered  tumulus  of  Maeshowe^ 
opened  in  1861  by  a  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.^ 

When  the  explorers  penetrated  to  the  central  chamber  they 
found  it  covered  with  Runic  inscriptions,  most  of  which  were 
apparently  engraved  by  pilgrims  from  Norway,  who  had  landed 
in  the  Orkneys  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  generally  supposed 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Owing  partly  to  the  indistinctness  of  the 
record — partly  to  the  difficulty  of  decyphering  short  detached 
sentences — what  they  tell  us  of  the  history  of  the  monument  is 
by  no  means  satisfactorily  determined.  A  fair  inference,  how- 
ever, from  the  whole  seems  to  be  that  it  was  raised  in  honour  of, 
or  for  the  burial  place  of,  the  sons  of  (Regnar  ?)  Lothbrock,  by 
Ingibiorg,  his  (?)  widow.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  place  it  a 
century  earlier  than  the  tombs  of  Gorm  and  Thyra  at  Jelllnge, 
which  it  resembles  in  every  essential  respect  except  one.  The 
Danish  monument  being  erected  in  a  country  abounding  in 
wood,  and  where  stone  was  scarce  the  phamber  is  formed  with 
timber.  In  the  Orkneys,  on  the  contrary,  timber  does  not 
exist,  but  stone  is  found  everywhere,  which  splitting  easily  into 
rectangular  blocks  with  smooth  faces,  is  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  comparison  of 
the  two  monuments  with  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  and  its 
inscriptions  seems  to  place  it  almost  certainly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  pilgrims,  being  Christians,  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  breaking  into  and  plundering  the  sepulchres  of 
their  Pagan  forefathers ;  but  they  would  hardly  have  chosen  it 
for  the  place  of  such  elaborate  engravings  If  they  had  not  known 
that  it  belonged  to  their  own  people.  Whatever  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  these  facts,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  dragon,  on  the 
right  hand  facing  the  entrance,  which  may  go  far  to  settle  the 
question.  That  it  is  Scandinavian  no  one  doubts.  There  is  a 
similar  dragon  on  King  Gorm's  stone,  at  Jellinge,'  and  another  at 
Hanestad,  in  Sweden,^  which  may  belong  to  the  eleventh  century ; 
bat  both  these  are  undoubtedly  more  modem  than  the  Maeshowe 
example.  This  last,  therefore,  could  hardly  have  been  engfraved  by 
the '  lorsala  farers,'  as  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  call  themselves,  but 

*  Notice  of  Runic  inscriptioni  discovered  in  recent  excavations  in  the  Orkneys, 
bj  Jos.  Farrer,  1862« 

*  •  Annaler  lor  Nord.  Oldk./  xiL  13.  *  Olans  Wormios,  <  Mon.  Dan./  188. 
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would  suit  perfectly  to  the  theory  that  the  Howe  was  erected  bj 
the  Lothbrocks,  or  belonged  to  their  age. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  this  could  be  determined,  as 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  age  of  the  Howe  determines  that 
of  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  to  which  it  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  that  Silbury  Hill  bears  to  the  stone  circles  at 
Avebury.  The  dolmen  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  at  Stennis 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  burying-place ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
those  who  lie  beneath  its  ponderous  mass.  The  Ring  of  Brogar, 
however,  about  a  mile  further  on,  is  not  quite  so  silent  Mr. 
Wilson  tells  us,  ^  Olaf  Tryg^esson  says  Havard  was  then  at 
Steinsnes,^  in  Rossey.  There  was  meeting  and  battle  about 
Havard,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Jarl  fell  (a.d.  970).  The 
place  is  now  called  Havardsteigr.'  So  it  was  called  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  so  Mr.  Petrie  writes  me  it  is  still  occasionally  named 
by  the  peasantry  in  the  present  day.** 

When  Professor  Munch,  from  Christiania,  visited  the  place  in 
1849,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  '  that  most  of  the  grave-mounds 
grouped  around  the  Brogar  circle  are  probably  memorials  of  this 
battle,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  larger  that  of  Harvard  Earl." 
All — as  well  on  that  of  Hafdan,  on  Sandy,^  and  others  which  he 
enumerates — ^he  admits  to  be  Scandinavian ;  but  with  the  un- 
doubting  faith  of  his  school  he  unhesitatingly  pronounces  the 
Rings  to  be  Celtic,  without  ever  stopping  to  enquire  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  those  who  erected  these  circles  left  no  tombs,  or 
why  those  who  raised  these  tumuli  should  have  clustered  round 
these  Celtic  fanes.  Since  Bertrand's  exposi  above  referred  to,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Celts  erected  any  of  the  megalithic  remains 
may  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  past  now  almost  entirely 
exploded.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  it  was 
the  Picts  who  occupied  these  isles  when  they  were  first  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Scandinavians.^  This  may  be  true ;  bat  we 
know  exactly  the  limits  of  thePictish  kingdom  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  glory,  when  it  stood  up  against  the  mistress  of  the  world 
and  defied,  not  without  glory,  the  power  of  Rome  in  its  height 
But  we  search  Forfar,  or  Fife,  or  Perthshire,  in  vain  for  any 
such  circles  as  these,  or  any  trace  of  similar  forms.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  what  the  united  power  of  the  Picts  ooold 
not  do  in  their  own  home,    a    few   half-starved    fishermen   or 

*  If  we  are  correct  in  anniniiig  that  Stennis  is  ootempormrj  ygkiSk  As 
Maeshowe,  the  oentonr  msd  a  half  that  elapeed  between  the  coDstraettoiKjf  tliete 
two  rings  is  quite  sufficient  to  acooont  for  the  older  acquiring  the  naaeof' the 
stones' before  we  find  it  so  applied. 

*  Wilson, '  Prehistoric  AnUqnities  of  Scotland,*  11 S. 
'  '  M^moires  des  Antiqoaires  da  Nord,'  iii.  250. 

*  Loe.  Slip,  dtj  S36.  *  <  Arehieologia,'  zzziv.  80. 
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shepherds  accompIiBhed  on  what  must  then  have  been  a  desert 
island! 

It  may  have  been  so,  but  no  shadow  of  evidence  has  yet  been 
produced  in  support  of  such  an  hypothesis.  It  will  no  longer 
suffice  to  say  they  must  be  old,  because  we  know  nothing  about 
them — *Omne  ignotura  pro  antiquo.'  Something  more  definite 
is  now  required,  and  till  it  is  produced  we  may  be  content  to 
assume,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  that  the  tumuli  and  circles  of 
the  Orkneys  belong  to  what  the  Danes  call  the  Youngest  Iron 
Age,  or  were  erected  between  the  years  750  and  1000. 

The  group  of  circles  at  Callemish  in  Lewis  have  not  yet  been 
examined,  or  at  least  published  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  any 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  their  history.  They  were  sepulchral, 
of  course,  but  whether  they  were  the  graves  of  chiefs  who  died  in 
peace,  or  of  warriors  who  fell  in  battle,  can  only  be  determined 
when  we  know  more  about  them.  There  is,  however,  in  Tormore 
Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arran,  a  g^oup  of  seven  or  eight  circles 
and  graves,  from  which  something  more  may  be  learnt  The 
two  principal  of  these  circles  stand  in  and  on  a  peat  moss  which 
has  been  dug  out  close  to  them  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet ; 
others  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  moss  on  the  sandy  soil,  and  two 
crown ,  heights,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  overlooking  the  bay. 
These  were  all  explored  in  1862,  and  all  yielded  sepulchral 
deposits.^  The  point  of  most  interest  about  these  circles  is  that 
their  locality  seems  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  the  records  of  a 
battle-field,  not  the  sepulchres  of  a  line  of  chiefs.  In  the  first 
jdace  the  country  all  around  is  a  barren  sandy  plain  or  bog,  and 
never  could  have  been  the  centre  of  any  extensive  population. 
Then  if  they  who  chose  this  burying-place  had  leisure  and  liberty 
of  choice,  all  would  have  been  buried  in  the  peat,  or  all  in  the 
suid ;  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  seems  to  indicate  that 
each  was  buried  where  he  '  bravely  fighting  fell,'  either  in  the 
attempt  to  repel  or  to  establish  a  landing  in  that  bay. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  group  of  stone  circles  in 
the  British  Isles  is  that  situated  at  Corrowmore,  in  Sligo  Bay, 
OD  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  doubly  interesting  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enquiry  ;  first,  because  both  in  appearance,  in  size, 
and  arrangement,  the  circles  are  wo  marvellously  like  those  found 
in  the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  but  also  because  we 
know  with  almost  absolute  certainty  why  they  were  placed  there, 
and  can  ascertain  their  date  with  fairly  approximate  certainty. 

While  Dr.  Petrie  was  in  1837  attached  to  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Ireland,  he  measured  and  described  64  circles,  grouped  together 

*  •  Geology,  &c,  of  Arran/  by  Jas.  Brj  ce,  M.A.,  T..L.D.    Glasgow,  1865. 
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in  a  very  limited  space  in  tliis  bay,  and  conjectures  from  what 
remained  tliat  orig:inally  there  must  have  been  100,  or  even  200, 
on  the  s|)ot     Of  those  that  remained  some  were  single,  some 
double,  and  others  treble  circles,  and  averaged  40,  80,  and  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  all  had  dolmens  (be  calls  them  cromleacs) 
or  sepulchral  deposits  in  their  centre.     After  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  each,  Dr.  Petrie  concludes  by  remarking,  '  That  it  must 
at  once  be  obvious  that  these  monuments  are  wholly  sepulchral, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  prove 
that  these  are  the  tombs  of  the  Belgs  (Firbolgs),  who  after  the 
battle  of  St)uthcrn  Moy-Tuire,  in  Mayo,  retreated  into  the  Penin- 
sula of  Cuil  Irra,  having  been  again  defeated  and  their  king  slam 
in  crossing  the  strand  of  Bally sadare  Bay.'  ^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Petrie  would  have  redeemed 
this  pledge,  had  not  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  in  1839,  in  a 
fit  of  ill-judged  parsimony,  broken  up  the  historical  department 
of  the  Survey,  dispersed  the  staff,  and  sent  its  chief  to  gain  his 
bread  as  best  he  could  by  ill-requited  literary  labour.  Bat  for 
this  we  should  long  ago  have  known  the  age  and  use  of  all  these 
so-called  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  with  this  know- 
ledge could  have  reasoned  confidently  with  regard  to  those  of 
other  countries.  As  it  is,  the  documents  collected  bj  the 
industry  of  a  most  competent  staff  of  labourers  during  thirteen 
years  of  toil  are  locked  up  in  chests,  which  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  look  into,  and  whose  contents,  even  if  any  one  made 
the  attempt,  are  nearly  useless,  for  time  was  not  even  allowed  to 
docket  the  papers  or  put  names  to  the  drawings.  Althoo^ 
therefore,  the  present  generation  have  little  prospect  of  witnessing 
the  utilisation  of  the  expenditure  already  incurred,  there  seems 
no  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  batde  of  Northern 
Moy-Tuire  with  tolerable  certainty,  and  consequendy  that  of  these 
circles  in  Ballysadare  Bay. 

Petrie,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  the  round  towers  of  Ireland, 
collected  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
MSS.  regarding  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  Irish.'  From  these 
it  appears  that  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danuuis 
were  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Boync  between  the  leignsof 
Crimhthann  and  Leoghaire,  with  certain  specified  exceptkxis, 
the  more  remarkable  of  which  were  Cornac  (a.d.  227),  soo  of 
Conn  of  100  battles — or  bottles,  as  Mangan  irreverently  styled 
him.  He  was  not  buried  here  because  ^he  had  faith  in  tlieose 
true  God,  and  would  not  adore  stones  and  trees.' 

Crimhthann,  according  to  the  annals  of  the  four  Mastois^  wa» 

»  » Life  of  Petrie/  br  Stokes,  254. 

*  *  Round  Towers  of  IreUnd,'  p.  97  to  109. 
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contemporary  with  Christ ;  but  from  certain  synchronisms  with 
the  Roman  Emperors,  it  seems  probable  that  even  his  date  must 
be  brought  down  from  70  to  100  years.^  Leoghaire  was  con- 
temporary with  St  Patrick,  431  A.D.  It  is,  consequently, 
between  these  periods  that  must  be  placed  the  great  Cairn  of 
New  Grange,  the  hill  of  Dowth,  and  me  other  sepulchres  which 
still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  most  of  which  can  even 
now  be  identified.  Among  them  are  the  tombs  of  the  Dagda 
who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Moy-Tuire,  and  those  of  his 
three  sons;  all  of  whom,  therefore,  certainly  belonged  to  this 
age,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Dagda  lived  before  even 
Crimthann.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  victories  at 
southern  and  northern  Moy-Tuire  that  gave  the  Tuatha  de 
Dananns  the  supreme  power,  and  Crimhthann  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  profit  by  them.  It  depends,  therefore,  whether 
we  place  that  king,  as  the  four  Masters  do,  seven  years  B.C.  or 
whether  we  bring  him  down  a  century  lower,  as  it  seems  pro- 
bable we  should  do,  whether  we  place  the  Dagda  and  his  battles 
in  the  1st  century  before,  or  the  1st  century  after  Christ 

These  cairns  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  having  been  opened 
and  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  A.D.  862,  their  chambers  have 
yielded  no  relics  to  modern  explorers  by  which  their  age  could 
be  determined.  Two  gold  coins,  one  of  the  elder  Valentinian, 
A.D.  364,  the  other  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  379,'  were,  however,  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  mound,  at  New  Grange,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  make  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  cairn  was  not 
completed  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  but  the 
lower  part,  with  the  chamber,  may  have  been  somewhat  earlier, 
though  we  must  wait  for  some  second  Petrie  to  tell  us  its  exact 
date.  Though  these  Boyne  sepulchres  do  not  contain  in  them- 
selves the  materials,  except  these  coins,  for  fixing  their  age,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  a  large  group  of  cairns  found  above  twenty- 
five  miles  further  west,  at  Loughcrew,  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  county  of  Meath.  These  were  untouched  till  they  were 
opened  in  1865  by  Mr.  Eugene  Conwell,  of  Trim.^  In  external 
appearance  they  are  quite  undistinguishable  from  those  on  the 
Boyne  further  down ;  but  in  one  of  these  cairns  he  found  first 
the  inevitable  flints,  then  4884  fragments  of  bone  implements. 
Mixed  with  these  were   vessels  of  bronze ;  then  seven  imple- 

'  ODoooran's  translation  of  the  '  Annals/  p.  99. 

*  'Petri's  Life'  by  Stokes,  p.  234. 

^'Tlie  plans  and  drawings  then  made  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bojal  Irish 
Aadmjy  bat  they  are  too  poor  to  publish  them.  Mr.  Conwell  howerer  proposes 
to  pnbliah  'The  Prehistoric  Kemains  of  Meath '  so  soon  as  sufficient  subscribers  can 
be  obtained  to  justify  the  adventure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  th  s  work  may  not  be  long 
4dayed,  as  no  publication  of  the  sort  can  be  of  more  value  a^  the  present  moment. 
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mcnts  of  iron,  much  corroded,  of  course,  but  one  of  wluch 
seemed  to  be  the  le^  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  which  the 
circles  on  the  bone  implements  had  been  engraved.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  were  specimens  of  amber  and  of  glass,  one  of 
the  last  a  fragment  of  a  tulip-shaped  vessel  an  inch  long.^ 
In  short,  as  miscellaneous  a  collection  as  that  in  the  Faustina 
tomb  in  Algeria,  above  alluded  to,  and  pointing  to  a  similarity 
of  age  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  mistaken.  That  both  are 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era  seems  hardly  to  be  open  to 
doubt,  though  it  may  require  some  time  yet  before  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  their  prehistoric  antiquity  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pelled. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to 
attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  early  Irish  annals.  We 
must  therefore  be  content  with  pointing  out  that  in  Ireland  we 
find,  before  the  Christian  era,  a  state  of  things  almost  identical 
with  that  which  existed  in  France  at  a  slightly  earlier  period. 
We  find  in  the  north  the  Firbolgs  corresponding  with  the  Belgs, 
and  equally  without  monuments.  The  Tuatha  De  Dananns  in 
the  south  and  west  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  Acqni- 
tanians,  and  with  megalithic  monuments  and  sepulchres  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  west  of  France.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  Scots  or  Celts  entering  as  colonists,  but  gradually 
expanding  themselves,  till  in  the  fifth  century,  with  Chnstianity, 
they  extended  themselves  over  the  whole  island,  and  eventually 
absorbed  and  obliterated  the  two  earlier  races. 

When  we  turn  to  England  from  the  countries  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  singular 
paucity  of  megalithic  remains  that  are  found  in  the  fertile  and 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country.  Those  of  western  Cornwall,  as 
already  mentioned,  belong  to  the  Acquitanian  province.  Those 
of  Dartmoor,  Wales,  and  Cumberland,  though  numerous,  have 
not  yet  been  examined  or  described  in  such  a  manner,  at  least, 
that  their  statistics  or  history  can  be  compressed  into  a  para* 
graph.  The  one  thing  that  seems  obvious  about  them  is,  that 
they  must  have  been  erected  after  the  people  to  whom  tk^ 
belong  were  driven  from  the  fertile  plains  into  the  inhosmtaUe 
fastnesses  where  we  find  them.  It  seems  impossible  to  beliefe 
that  the  moors  of  Dartmoor  and  Cumberland,  or  the  nigged 
hills  of  Wales,  were  inhabited  before  the  English  plains ;  bat 
though  we  find  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  England  earthen  moBads 
and  earthen  burying  places  of  all  sorts,  and  in  great  aboadaiioe; 
the  megalithic  remains  are  very  few  and  far  between.     Whether 

'  The  particalan  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Conwell,  eaUtled  'Hand- 
book to  the  Longhcrew  Hills/  Steele,  Dablin,  1868. 
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the  dislocation  of  the  population  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  or  of  some  other  conquest,  may  for  the  present 
be  left  in  suspense,  as  it  is  not  important,  and  the  argument  is 
too  long  to  be  entered  upon  here. 

Putting  these  hill  examples  on  one  side,  there  remain  in 
England  proper  some  half-dozen  dolmens,  and  as  many  gproups 
of  big  stones,  to  be  accounted  for.  These  are  so  few  for  such 
an  extent  of  inhabited  land,  that  they  may  fairly  be  considered 
either  as  *  survivals,'  or  *  revivals ' :  they  certainly  could  not  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  their  religious 
feelings,  by  the  people  among  whom  they  are  found. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  groups  is  found  at  Ayles- 
ford,  in  Kent — the  only  one  known  in  the  south-eastern  counties. 
It   consists   of  a  dolmen  called  Kits  Cotty  House,   and  tradi- 
tionally known  as  the  grave  of  Katigren,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle  on  this  spot  in  a.d.  455.^     In  front  of  this  a  long  row  of 
stones  can  still  be  traced,  in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  four- 
teen centuries,  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  parallel  to  the  river. 
There  are  two  other  dolmens ;  one  called  the  '  Countless  Stones ;' 
and,    though  much  ruined,    is  more    important  than   that  just 
mentioned.    There  are  also  two  obelisks,  known  from  their  shape 
as  the  '  Coffin  Stones.'     Beyond  the  river  there  is  a  circle  where 
probably  some  important  chief  lies  buried.     It  seems  impossible 
that  any  one  could  walk  over  the  ground  and  examine  the  place 
with  the  knowledge  we  now  have  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
viction that  all  these  stones  were  raised  to  commemorate  those 
who  fell  in  some  great  battle ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  any  one  so  probable  as  that  which  for  a 
time  checked  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  and  which  was 
certainly  fought  on  this  spot     One  great  test  of  this  would  be 
if  any  one  could  be  induced  to  dig  into  the  grave  of  Horsa,  who 
fell  in  that  fight     The  spot  where  he  is  buried  has  been  tradi- 
tionally pointed  out  in  the  village  of  Horsted,   close  by,  from 
time  immemorial,  but  hitherto  antiquaries  have  found  it  more 
conrenient  to  ignore  the  tradition'  than  to  put  their  theories  to 
this  test,  but  we  may  hope  that  before  long  even  this  will  be 
accomplished. 

Another  great  gjoup— a  circle  and  two  dolmens — is  found  at 
Rolfaidh  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  we  may  refer  to  Camden  for 
the  tradition  in  his  day : — 

*N6t  &r  from  Benford  is  an  ancient  monument,  to  wit  certain 
hiffB  stones  placed  in  a  circle.  The  common  people  call  them  the 
BcSMdi  stones.     These  would  I  verily  think   to   have  been   the 
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'Saxon  ChroD.  in  Mon.  Brit./  p.  299. 
•ArchfiBOlogia,'  II.  116,  and  IV.  114. 
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monmnent  of  some  yictoiy,  and  haply  erected  by  Eollo  ihe  Dane,  i^ha 
afterwards  conquered  Normandy.  In  what  time  he  with  his  Danes 
troubled  England  with  depredations,  we  read  the  Danes  joined  battle 
with  the  English  thereby  at  Hoch  Norton,  a  place  for  no  one  thing 
more  famous  in  old  time  than  for  the  woful  slaughter  of  the  English 
in  their  foughten  field  under  Edward  the  Elder.*' 

A  third  group  is  that  at  Ashdown  Park  in  Berkshire ;'  and 
these  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  White  Horse  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  separate  them,  and  it  is  presumed  that  few 
will  dispute  that  the  famous  horse — if  it  is  not  a  dragon — is 
intimately  connected  with  the  wars  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes  and 
the  battles  he  fought  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  the  stones 
at  Burrow  Bridge  in  Yorkshire  can  be  identified  with  the  battle- 
field of  Brunanburh  (937),  they  would  be  a  memorial  of  the 
last  great  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  an  English  king.  At  all 
events,  we  should  have  a  reasonable  tradition  to  a<'Count  for  all 
the  great  stone  groups  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
great  Wiltshire  circles,  and  a  coincidence  of  tradition  with  fact» 
and  monuments  too  curious  to  be  altogether  accidental. 

The  ultimate  proof  of  all  this  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
diggings  and  investigations  of  a  nature  that  have  not  yet  been 
undertaken ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  something  to  know 
that  the  traditions  attached  to  these  monuments  are  in  all 
instances  reasonable  and  probable.  Even  if  they  should  event* 
ually  be  proved  to  be  incorrect,  they  account  for  everything  we 
see  or  know  in  a  rational  manner,  and  they  are  so  similar  to  the 
Danish  monuments  of  the  Viking  period,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  different  in  age.  It  surely  must  seem  more  rational  to 
accept,  for  the  present  at  least,  this  theory  rather  than  merely  to 
close  our  eyes  exclaiming — They  are  prehistoric  ;  we  know^ 
nothing,  and  can  know  nothing,  about  them  or  their  history. 

Nothing  has  occurred  locally  during  the  ten  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  we  last  broached  this  subject '  in  these  pages  which 
has  thrown  any  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  Stonehenge,  but  every 
scrap  of  collateral  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  has  tended  to 
conBrm  the  views  then  expressed  both  as  to  the  age  of  the  monu- 
ment and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  A  t  A  vebaiy,  liow- 
ever,  two  sets  of  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  interval,  and, 
though  neither  have  been  conclusive,  they  cannot  be  passed  pver 
in  silence.  The  explorations  which  took  place  in  the  autuma  of 
1867  were  sufficient  to  show  that  Silbury  Hill  was  not  lilnated 

»  aimdcn.  *  Britannia/  i.  285. 

•  *  Prehistoric  Congress.'    Norwich  Tolome,  p.  37. 

■  •  Quarterly  Review '  for  July,  I860, 
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^n  the  Roman  road,  as  had  been  conjectured,  but  passed  to  the 
southward  of  it.  It  did  so,  however,  in  a  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  no  evidence  whatever  either  for  or  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  hill ;  and  the  only  result  is  that  its  testimony  must  be 
withdrawn  from  both  sides  of  the  argument.^  The  other  explora- 
tion was  undertaken  in  1866  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wilts 
Archaeological  Association  to  ascertain  whether  the  circle  at 
Avebury  was  really  a  burying  place  or  not.*  Their  first  diggings 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  two  inner  circles.  Here  they  found 
the  remains  of  the  two  dolmens — they  call  them  *  coves  ' — which 
once  occupied  the  place.  The  existence  of  these  dolmens,  with 
the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  is  conclusive  in  itself  of  the 
purpose  of  the  circles.  Being  such,  the  body  or  sepulchral 
deposit,  would,  as  is  universally  the  case,  have  been  laid  on  the 
floor  of  the  dolmen,  and,  if  anything,  somewhat  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and,  when  the  superstructure 
was  destroyed  it  must  have  been  dispersed.  The  explorers  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  have  been  surprised  if  they  found  nothing,  though 
they  dug  down  to  the  undisturbed  chalk.  Nor  would  a  trench 
sixty  feet  long  through  the  inner  circle  be  likely  to  lead  to  any 
further  discoveries.  Judging  from  our  Scotch  experience,'  the 
'  menu  peuple,'  if  buried  here,  must  be  looked  for  at  the  foot  of 
the  stones  of  the  outer  circle  of  big  stones,  and  there  no  excava- 
tions were  made. 

It  seems  idle,  however,  at  the  present  time  of  day  to  argue  the 
point.  We  have  in  the  British  isles  alone  at  least  100  circles, 
with  or  without  dolmens  in  the  centre,  similar  in  all  essential 
respects  with  these  inner  circles  at  Avebury,  and  all  of  which, 
on  being  dug  into,  have  been  proved  to  be  sepulchral.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  one  single  circle  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
ever  erected  for  or  used  as  a  temple  ;  and  putting  aside  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Dracontian  theory,  not  one  plausible  suggestion 
has  been  made  either  as  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
-cated,  or  the  form  of  worship  which  could  be  performed  in  them. 
In  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world,  savage  or  civilised, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  are  improved,  enlarged,  and  beautified 
repetitions  of  dwellings  or  halls  of  the  living,  erected  at  leisure, 
and  ornamented  from  time  to  time  with  all  the  best  skill  the 
nation  can  afford,  and  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  wants  of 
the  community.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  few  shepherds 
scattered  over  the  Wiltshire  downs  could  have  required"  a 
^mple  five  times  the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  strange, 

*  •  Athensam  Joarnal,'  2nd  Nov.,  1867. 

'  The  account  of  these  diggings  was  printed  bj  Bull  at  Devizes  in  1866. 

'  *  ^ulptored  Stones  of  Scotland,'  i.,  preface  p.  xx.  et  seq. 
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toOy  that,  having  the  power  to  move  such  masses,  they  had  not 
the  skill  to  apply  some  ornament  to  them.     It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  one  of  these  stone  circles  on   which  any 
skilled  labour  has  been  bestowed  is  Stonehenge,  but  it  is  also  the 
only  one  which,  if  the  views  enunciated  in  our  previous  article 
are  correct,^  was  undertaken  at  leisure  after  the  war  was  over,  and 
by  a  Prince  sufficiently  civilised  to  appreciate  the  value  of  archi- 
tectural forms.     All  the  others  seem  as  if  done  at  a  blow  in  hot 
haste,  and  when  no  skilled  artificers  could  be  obtained.     But  what 
seems  most  strange  of  all  is  that  our  forefathrs  should,  as  hinted 
above,  have  chosen  in  this  climate  so  very  hypaetheral  a  style  of 
architecture  for  their  worship.     All  these  difficulties  disappear  on 
the  other  hypothesis.     Avebury,  and  the  great  avenues  at  Camac, 
are  just  such  monuments  as  a  victorious  army  of  say  10,000  men 
could  erect  in  a  week,  and  Silbury  Hill  just  such  a  mound  u 
they  would  delight  in  employing  their  prisoners  in  heaping  up 
as  a  memorial  of  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the  abasement 
of  the  vanquished.     If  we  further  assume  that  the  hill  is  the 
monument  of  Arthur's  last  and  greatest  battle  of  Badon  Hill,' 
and  that  the  circles  are  the  graves  of  those  that  fell  in  the  fight 
that  closed  those  wars  and  gave  the  long  peace  to  England,  eveiy 
condition,  local  or  archseological,  seems  satisfied,  so  feur  at  least 
as  they  are  at  present  known. 

Since  the  question  was  last  mooted  in  these  pages,  one  other 
circumstance  has  been  brought  to  light,  which  seems  to  fix  the 
age  of  the  Avebury  group  with  very  tolerable  certainty.  We 
learn  from  Kemble's  'Codex  Diplomaticus '  that  Cissa,  the 
Saxon  King  of  Winchester,  was  buried  in  the  manor  of  Over- 
ton, in  which  all  these  monuments  are  situated,'  and  his 
death  must  have  been  nearly  coincident,  even  if  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of,  Arthur's  great  battle  of  Badon  Hill,  fought  AJK 
516  or  520,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which.  There  seems  no  other 
battle  in  which  he  could  have  fallen,  and  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  buried  so  far  from  his  home  unless  slain  fighting  on 
the  spot* 

As  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  testimony  of  the  Codex 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cissa  was  buried  at  Avebory, 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  antiquaries  would  try 
anxiously  to  find  his  grave.  Nothing,  however,  is  fbriher 
from  their  thoughts.  Everything  there  is  prehistoric,  and  it  is 
sacrilege  to  attempt  to  attach  historic  names  to  anything:  the 
long  barrow  at  West  Kennet  might,  however,  be  appropriated  to 

»  •  Quarterly  Review,'  July,  i860.         «  '  Athensam  Journal/  18  Dec^  1865. 
'  *  Codex  Diplomaticus  Mvi  Saxonict,  note  1094.   See  alio  '  Athenscnai  Joamal,'' 
1992,  Dec.,  1865. 
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the  king  without  any  oifence  except  to  preconceived  prejudices. 
It  was  opened  by  Dr.  Thurman,  some  ten  years  ago,^  and  found 
perfectly  undisturbed.  In  the  chamber  were  several  skeletons, 
two  at  least  of  which  had  bad  their  heads  broken  when  alive, 
and  among  other  things  were  found  specimens  of  pottery  formed 
on  the  wheel,  and  looking  very  like  Roman  in  pattern  and 
design,  and  just  outside  the  chamber,  in  the  undisturbed  earth, 
other  specimens  of  undoubted  Roman  or  post-Roman  manu- 
facture. Though  pierplexed  by  his  discovery.  Dr.  Thurman  offers 
no  suggestion  to  account  for  their  presence,  but  subsequently 
Albert  Way  suggested  that  the  tomb  might  have  been  sub- 
sequently used,  and  that  the  more  modem  occupants  may 
hare  introduced  these  objects.^  No  proof  whatever  was  offered 
of  this  theory,  it  is  merely  put  forward  to  get  over  a  difficulty 
which  otherwise  seemed  insuperable  to  its  author.^  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  time  that  such  difficulties  have  occurred.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Dr.  de  Closmadeuc,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
antiquaries  of  Brittany,  opened  a  perfectly  virgin  tumulus  at 
Cmbelz.  After  penetrating  through  three  perfectly  distinct  but 
nndisturbed  strata,  he  reached  the  roof  of  the  enclosed  dolmen. 
In  it  he  found  the  usual  products  of  cremation  and  the  inevitable 
flint  arrow-heads  ;  but  he  refers,  in  triumph,  to  the  '  absence  de 
Unite  trace  des  metauz.  Aucun  doute  (he  adds)  n'est  done 
possible.  Ce  dolmen  appartient  bien  a  cette  classe  de  monuments 
primitifs,  de  Tage  de  pierre.'  So  far  so  good,  but  there  are  still 
difficulties,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  nous  tenons  peu  de  compte 
des  debris  des  tuiles  antiques  rencontr^es  a  la  superficie  du 
tumulus  et  meme  sous  les  tables  du  dolmen.  II  est  raisonnable 
d'admettre  que  ces  fragments  de  tuiles  qui  denoncent  I'industrie 
Grallo-Romaine  ont  accidentellement  penetre  dans  Tinterieur.' ^ 

Will  any  one  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  supposition  ?  These  tiles,  which  it  is  admitted 
are  scattered  in  quantities  over  the  plains,  must  somehow  have 
got  to  the  top  of  the  tumulus  some  fifteen  feet  high,  have  penetrated 
through  the  undisturbed  strata  of  the  .mound,  inserted  themselves 
between  the  close-fitting  stones  of  the  roof,  and  finally  lodged 
themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  chamber  I  We  have  heard  some 
strange  stories  of  what  pottery  can  do;  but  this  is  certainly 
endowing  it  with  more  intelligence  and  activity  than  it  is  usual  to 
ascribe  to  even  Rojnan  tiles ;  but  any  hypothesis,  however  absurd, 

«  *  Arehaeologia,'  xxxviii.  419.  *  Ibid.,  xlii.  232. 

*  In  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh  there  are  some 
SMcimens  of  hand-made  and  imperfectly -burnt  .pottery,  to  all  appearance  as  pre- 
hi^orie  as  any  found  in  the  dolmen  or  tumuli.  It  was,  however,  made  and  used 
by  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  durine  the  last  century. 

*  '  BeTae  Archsologique/  ix.  4i)0. 
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is  preferable  with  some  minds  to  the  heresy  of  admitting  tliat 
any  dolmen  or  tumulus  can  be  subsequent  to  Roman  times.  So 
in  like  manner  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten  opened  another  tumolosin 
the  same  neighbourhood.  At  one  foot  below  the  undisturbed  surface 
the  usual  deposit  of  flint  implements  was  found,  and,  two  feet 
below  them,  two  statuettes  of  Latona  and  a  coin  of  Constantine  11^ 
but  this  without  the  least  shaking  his  faith  in  the  prehistoric 
character  of  the  monument  he  was  exploring.^  When  the 
French  savans  come  to  apply  to  these  monuments  the  same 
keen,  clear  logic  with  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dissecting 
other  questions,  they  will  probably  find  that  they  have  a  vast 
gulf  to  bridge  over  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  tlie 
erection  of  the  dolmen  at  Confolens,  and  that  they  will  reqoiie 
not  only  these  two,  but  a  great  many  more  to  fill  up  the  gap ; 
but,  when  it  is  filled  up,  it  will  be  among  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  their  monumental  history. 

To  return,  however,  to  Avebury.  If  this  Roman  pottery  is 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  long  barrow  at  West 
Kennet  is  post-Roman,  its  wonderful  similarity  to  the  tomb  of 
King  Hildetand,  at  Lethra,  ought  to  settle  the  question.  If  anj 
one  will  compare  Dr.  Thurman's  woodcut,  Jfo.  8,*  with  Pro- 
fessor Worsaae*s,^  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  simi- 
larity so  great  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  accidental.  There  is 
the  same  long  barrow,  the  external  dolmen  uver  the  chamber, 
the  encircling  columns — going  quite  round  in  one  instance,  not 
quite  in  the  other,  but  still  all  the  essential  features  the  same.  If 
the  English  example  is  prehistoric,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that 
some  prehistoric  Dane  of  the  same  race  as  the  prehistoric 
Lethra  kings,  whoever  they  were,  got  his  head  broken  in  pre- 
historic times  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and  lies  buried  in  this 
barrow.  But  if  either  is  historic,  so  is  the  other,  and  that  both 
are  so,  we  entirely  believe,  and  as  such  they  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  few  scraps  of  written  history  which  we  possess  of  this 
period  in  a  manner  which  is  most  satisfactory. 

So  far  from  rejoicing  that  such  a  view  of  the  matter  can  be 
taken,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  antiquaries  will  only  feel  indignant 
at  such  heresies  and  so  prosaic  a  descent  from  the  high-flown 
poetic  speculation  in  which  the  history  of  these  monuments  has 
till  now  been  shrouded.  In  speaking  of  them  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  the  fashion  to  search  for  facts,  or  to  take  trouble  about  dates. 
They  were  prehistoric,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  yet,  if  this 
theory  be  true,  it  involves  consequences  more  perplexing,  even 
in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  than  result  from  the  opposite  course 

*Es8ai  sur  les  Dolmens,'  38.  «  *  Archaiologia/  zxxTiii.  211. 

•  *PrimeTai  Antiquities  of  Denmark,'  113. 
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of  reasoning.  If  we  adopt  it  we  must  believe  that  before  the 
advent  of  the  Romans  the  British  savages  were  capable  of 
raising  mounds  like  Silbury,  of  moving  stones  as  large  as  those 
of  Avebury,  and  of  carving  and  raising  trilithons  like  those  of 
Stonehenge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  their  departure — 
though  they  ought  to  have  learned  something  from  such  masters — 
that  they  never  moved  a  stone  bigger  than  a  man  could  carry,  and 
that  no  one  raised  a  mound  higher  than  himself.  This  certainly 
is  not  what  the  history  of  the  period  must  lead  us  to  expect. 
There  may  have  been  troubles,  but  on  the  whole  the  country 
prog^ssed.  Arthur  was  a  great  man,  and,  after  his  wars,  gave 
permanent  peace  to  the  land.  Alfred  was  equally  a  powerful 
monarch,  and  in  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between  these  two 
there  must  have  been  periods  of  repose  and  partial  prosperity, 
which  would  admit  of  some  architectural  works  being  under- 
taken. If,  however,  we  crowd  into  these  four  centuries  every 
circle  or  raised  stone  we  can  find,  every  tumulus  with  a  stone  on 
it,  or  in  it,  which  we  can  now  find,  they  are  still  few,  far  too 
few,  for  the  monuments  of  such  a  people  during  such  a  period. 
But  such  as  they  are,  if  we  admit  that  these  megalithic  remains 
Ao  belong  to  that  dark  non-historic  age  in  England,  a  knowledge 
of  their  peculiarities  will  give  a  life  and  reality  to  its  imperfect 
annals,  and  throw  more  light  on  the  blurred  and  obscure  pages 
of  its  history  than  can  be  expected  from  any  other  source. 

It  only  now  remains  before  concluding,  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  people  who  spread  these  rude  monuments  all 
over  the  face  of  the  old  world.  No  one  accustomed  to  such 
enquiries  will  probably  doubt  but  that  they  belong  to  one  people, 
or  at  least  to  races  who  at  one  time  were  closely  allied  to  one 
another.  Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  this.  Philologists 
have  long  been  occupied  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  the  races 
speaking  languages  derived  from  Sanscrit  or  some  older  tongue, 
from  which  that  language  itself  was  derived,  and  have  followed 
them  from  the  table  lands  of  Central  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other,  while  they  loudly  assert  that  identity  of  language  is 
always  an  absolute  indication  of  identity  of  race.  In  like  manner 
Caldwell,^  in  1856,  pointed  out  that  the  Dravidian  tongues 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Ugn^an  languages  of  the  Finns  and  Liapps  of 
the  North  Cape  in  Norway.  This  has  not  been  disputed,  nor 
the  necessity  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  people  at  some  remote 

^  *  Dravidian  Grammar,*  London,  1856,  p.  46  et  seq, 
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period,  or  their  descent  from  some  common  ancestor.      If  this  is 
so,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  dolmen 
builders  were  at  some  remote  period  connected  in  like  manner, 
though  it  may  not  now  be  easy  to  determine  whether,  or  when 
they  spoke  one  language,  nor  consequently  to  assign  them  one  of 
the  many  names  by  which  philologists  have  attempted  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  races  of  mankind.     It  is  easier 
in  fact  to  define  them  by  negatives  than  by  positives.     They 
certainly  were  not  Aryans  in  any  sense  of  that  word.     That  is  to 
say,  they  certainly  were  not  either  the  Sanscrit-speaking  races  of 
India  or  Persia,  nor  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  nor  the  Slavonian  or 
Teutonic   races  of  Europe.     Nor  do  they  belong  even  to  the 
Celts,  except  as  *  survivals '  or  *  revivals,'  though  their  claim  to 
them  has  been  loudly  asserted  of  late,  and  warmly  discussed.^ 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
Semitic  races  of  mankind,  or  to  any  of  the  outlying  races  of 
Southern  Asia  or  Africa.    Pritchard  would  probably  have  called 
the  dolmen  builders  Allophyllian,  though  diat  means  litde  else 
than  '  Anythingarian.'     Latterly  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
designate  them  Turanians,    and  no*  better  name  has  yet  been 
suggested.     The  term  has  been  rejected  by  the  philologists  as 
unsuited  for  their  purposes,  but  it  is  euphonious,  and,  as  used  bv 
its    inventors,    seems    appropriate    and    sufficiently    limited  to 
describe  what  we  know  of  die  dolmen  people.     In  the  simple 
ethnographical  system  of  the  ancient  Persians  there  were  only 
two  races  of  mankind — their  noble  selves,  the  Aryans,  and  the 
older   people  they  had  superseded    both  in    Persia    and  India. 
With  them  it  wjis  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  Iran  and 
Aniran,    Aryan     and    non- Aryan  ;    or    better,     between    Iran 
and  Turan ;  and  as  the  latter  term  was  applied  by  them  to  the 
people  who  in  the  East  at  least  were  those  whose  works  we  have 
been  describing,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  continuing  the 
designation. 

If  limited  strictly  to  dolmen  builders,  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  Dravidians  from  the  Turanian  group.  The 
tombs  and  circles  found  in  the  south  of  India  do  not  belong  to  them, 
but  apparently  to  the  nearly  extinct  race  of  Kurrumbas,^  and  they 
never  became,  nor  showed  any  tendency  to  become,  Buddhists. 
This  last  however  is  the  surest  and  best  test  we  have  of  a  people 
belonging  to  this  group.  In  Bengal,  in  Ceylon,  in  Afghanistan, 
in  Burmah  and  Thibet,  we  have  a  people  who  were  at  once  pre- 

*  See  the  discussion  between  M.  Henri  Martin,  M.  Alex.  Bertrand  and  otheis 
in  the  Paris  volume  of  the  *  Congrbs  international  pr^historique/  1867. 

*  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  Norwich  volume  of*  Prehistoric  Congress/  p.  253,  et  8eq. ; 
Dr.  Shortt  'Transactions  Anthropological  Soc.,  June,  1868.' 
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pared,  when  called  upon,  to  turn  their  tombs  and  cenotaphs  into 
relic  shrines  and  temples.  They  did  not  all  do  so,  as  some  of 
them  adhere  to  the  rude  form  and  original  sepulchral  practices 
to  the  present  day.  But  this  co-existence  side  by  side  of  the 
rude  with  the  polished  stone  form  for  at  least  2000  years,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  instructive  features  of 
the  problem,  and  renders  the  Indian  branch  of  the  subject  so 
particularly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Western  students. 

In  so  far  as  the  architectural  evidence  of  their  tombs  and 
other  remains  can  be  depended  upon,  the  result  in  Europe  seems 
to  be,  that  we  have  the  Greeks  superseding  the  Pelasgi,  the 
Romans  the  Tyrrheni,  the  Celts  the  Acquitani,  the  Goths 
the  Cimbri.  Judged  from  the  same  class  of  evidence,  the 
obliterated  races  were  in  every  instance  members  of  the  great 
Turanian  family.  As  it  happened,  no  prophet  rose  among  the 
western  division  of  them,  as  JBuddha  in  the  East,  to  refine  their 
superstitions  into  a  durable  religion.  The  faith  that  superseded 
theirs  was  foreign  to  them,  and  though  containing  in  its  present 
form  a  large  amount  of  '  survivals,'  it  is  sometimes  difficult  now 
to  trace  these  back  to  their  source. 

The  country  between  these  two  great  branches  of  the 
Turanian  family  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether 
the  western  branch  moved  eastward  or  the  eastern  westward  ;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  that  both  emanated  from  a  central  source 
somewhere  between  the  two ;  but  if  this  were  so,  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  point  out  the  locality  whence  they  sprang.  At  the 
time  when  we  are  best  acquainted  with  them,  the  principal 
group  of  the  western  division  seems  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, colonizing,  partially  at  least,  Spain  and  the  British 
Islands.  At  that  time  the  northern  branch  was  known  as 
Cimbri,  the  southern  as  above  pointed  out  as  Acquitani.  It 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned  whether  or 
not  the  Cimbri  and  Gauls  were  related  in  blood  to  one  another, 
and  generally  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.^ 
If  this,  however,  is  understood  of  the  Celts  it  certainly  is  a 
mistake,  but  their  monuments,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Acquitani  point  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner  to  a 
close  relationship  between  them  and  the  more  northern  tribes. 
But  here  again  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  migration  of  the 
southern  tribes  north,  or  of  the  northern  ones  south,  beyond  the 
gradual   spread  of  an   increasing  seafaring   population.     They 

*  The  argument,  which  is  too  long  to  enter  upon  here,  is  well  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Schmitz  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,'  Mtb  voce, 
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seem,  however,  to  have  been  cat  in  two  by  the  intrusion  of  die 
Belgae^  on  their  way  to  Britain  at  some  early  pre-dolmen 
period,  and  afterwards  more  effectually  by  the  Celts  at  a  period 
when  dolmens  had  begun  to  be  used,  but  before  they  had  become 
so  frequent  as  was  subsequently  the  case. 

A  more  immediately  interesting  question  is  whether  die 
Acquitanian  dolmen  builders  were  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  cave  men  of  the  Reindeer  period  who  occupied  the  same 
-country?  So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  their  geographical 
limits  are  so  nearly  identical  that  there  would  be  no  a  priori 
improbability  in  such  an  assumption,  and  every  fact  hitherto 
brought  to  light  tends  to  establish  it.  The  interval  of  time, 
however,  which  at  present  appears  to  separate  them  is  so  vast, 
and  the  ascertained  facts  so  few,  that  without  altogether  rejecting 
it,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  further  information  before  laying 
too  much  stress  on  such  an  hypothesis. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  renders  such  a 
supposition  less  improbable  than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
These  Turanian  dolmen  builders  were  certainly  one  of  the  least 
progressive  races  of  mankind.  Wherever  we  find  them,  and  in 
whatever  age,  they  are  the  same — unchanged  and  unchangeable 
— seemingly  as  little  capable  of  progress  as  the  Negroes  or  the 
Esquimaux,  and  in  this  respect  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
Aryans,  and  consequently  they  must  be  judged  of  by  a  totally 
different  chronometric  scale,  and  what  might  be  most  improbable 
as  regards  the  one  race,  may  nevertheless  be  perfectly  true  and 
probable  as  respects  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  which  these  Turanians  differ 
from  the  Aryans,  and  which  render  them  easily  distinguishable 
wherever  they  are  met.  The  former  never  rose  to  the  conception 
of  a  spiritual  God  external  to  the  world,  or  to  the  idea  of  a  future 
state,  except  as  an  endless  series  of  transmigrations  into  different 
bodies  of  living  beings,  ending  in  annihilation.  In  like  manner 
their  principal  form  of  worship  was  anthropic  and  ancestral.  The 
outward  sign  of  it  was  respect  for  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers, 
and  a  desire  to  perpetuate  their  memory  by  immense  mounds  of 
earth  or  immoveable  and  imperishable  masses  of  stone.  Be\ond 
this,  serpents  were  venerated  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  s])irits  of  the  departed  and  the  denizi^ns  of  this 
world,  and  trees  worshipped  as  emblems  of  good,  and  groves 
used   as    temples  of  the  gods.     Besides  all  this,    they   further 

*  Who  the  Heigs  were  is  also  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  there  seems  do 
reason  for  doubting  that  they  differed  little  from  the  Flemings.     A  people  "with 
more  affinity  with  the  Low  German  tribes  in  their  Eastern  border  than  with  the 
Oelts  in  their  South. 

differed 
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differed  from  the  Aryans  in  being  absolutely  casteless,  and  nearly 
IS  devoid  of  ambition,  and  as  incapable  of  progress,  as  the  beasts 
that  perish. 

It  would  take  at  least  ten  times  the  space  that  can  now  be 
spared  to  develop  these  propositions  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  them  on  a  scientfic  basis ;  and  even  then 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  render  the  theme  intelligible  or 
clear  without  maps  and  plans,  and  illustrations,  which  are  not 
here  admissible.  All,  therefore,  that  has  been  attempted  in  the 
preceding  pages,  is  to  sketch  out  the  general  form  of  the  problem^ 
leaving  the  details  to  be  filled  in  hereafter.  Enough,  however,, 
has  probably  been  said  to  explain  what  the  general  bearings  of 
the  problem  are ;  and  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  that  the 
expectation  is  not  ill-founded,  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  recover 
an  earlj  though  long-forgotten  chapter  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  replace  it  where  it  should  be  among  the  ancient 
lecords  of  our  race. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educationy 
1868-69. 

2.  Statistics  of  Church  of  England  Schools  for  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Wales  for  1866-67. 

3.  Memorandum  on  Public  Education.  By  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  Bart.     London,  1868. 

4.  JTie  Education  of  the  People.  By  J.  P.  Norris,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Bristol.     1869. 

5.  Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  National  Education  League^ 
held  at  Birmingham  \2th  and  Mth  October ^  18G9. 

6.  Report  of  the  Congress  of  the  Educational  Union^  held  at 
MancJiester  8rd  and  Ath  November ,  1869. 

7.  A  Bill  to  provide  for  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  IValefj  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr,  W.  E.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Brnce^  17th  February y  1870. 

8L  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  Schools  for  the 
Poorer  Class  of  Children  in  Birmingham^  Leeds,  Liverpool^ 
and  Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Fitch  and  Fearon,  2nd  March, 
1870. 

rERE  are  personal  qualities  of  the  English  workman  which 
are  said  to  distinguish  him  from  other  workmen,  and  to 
which  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  owe,  in  a 
large  measure,  their  pre-eminence.  He  has  the  enterprise  and 
the  courage  of  labour.  No  other  workman  will,  like  him,  under- 
take  a   work    requiring    great    and    long-continued    physical 

exertion 
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exertion,  and  carry  it  out  so  soon  to  its  completion.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  fidelity  of  labour.  No  other  workman  will  give 
for  a  good  day's  wage  so  good  a  day's  work,  and  no  other  may 
be  relied  upon,  like  him,  not  to  scamp  his  work.  He  has, 
moreover,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intelligence  of  labour.  Study 
him  at  work,  and  you  will  see  how  skilfully  he  economises  it 
No  motion  of  his  hand  or  arm  or  attitude  of  his  body  is  in 
excess  of  the  effort  he  has  to  make ;  every  tool  is  where  it  can 
best  be  reached ;  and  he  solves,  by  practical  expedients  in  every- 
thing he  does,  the  problem  of  the  least  time  and  the  least  wcnrL 
Put  him  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  with  any  other  workman, 
and  he  will  earn  more.  But  here  the  comparison  in  his  favour 
ends.  Earning  more,  he  will  spend  more.  Getting  more  wages 
in  a  given  time,  he  will  work  less  time.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
get  him  above  the  living  point.  Give  him  what  wages  you  will, 
he  will  bring  himself  back  again  to  that  point,  and  finally  accept 
penury  as  his  natural  condition.  To  emancipate  himself  from 
it  would,  nevertheless,  often  be  comparatively  easy.  The  wages 
of  the  average  workman  are  above  his  necessities,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  time  he  wastes  and  the  money  he  squanders.  A  little 
accumulated  capital  would,  with  his  skill  and  industry,  readily 
find  a  profitable  investment.  It  is,  indeed,  by  such  investments, 
and  by  a  few  of  his  class,  that  the  most  successful  industries  of 
the  country  have  been  built  up ;  by  men  who  have  generally  been 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  intelligence  and  industry,  but  also 
for  their  Christian  character.  But  the  credit  due  to  these  few 
self-made  men  does  not  sanction  that  indiscriminate  praise  whidi 
has  been  lavished  on  the  average  workman,  neither  as  to  his 
patriotism,  his  discretion,  his  intelligence,  or  his  morals.  As  to 
the  last,  as  exhibited  in  his  exercise  of  the  working  man's  political 
rights.  Baron  Martin,  during  his  recent  inquiries  about  the  Nor- 
wich  election,  has  given  the  following  testimony  : — 

'  Here  are  men  to  whom  the  sufi&age  has  been  given  upon  the  liate 
ment  that  they  were  honest,  respectable  men,  earning  their  wages  and 
giving  a  fair  day's  work  for  them,  having  independent  opinions,  men 
who  would  give  their  votes  honestly.     It  may  be  that  many  of  snoii 

Cplo  are  in  Norwich.  I  hope  there  are.  But  what  have  we  hitid 
e?  We  have  heard  of  heaps  of  people  who  appear  to  have  no 
more  conscience  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  who  gu  to  a  publio-liooSB, 
begin  the  day  by  drink,  take  a  holiday,  and  then  at  the  end  of  flie  dl^ 
are  in  a  state  of  drunkenness.' 

To  get  at  the  average  workman,  we  must  include  in  the 
average  we  strike,  not  only  the  few  educated  and  intelligent^  but 
the  multitude  of  the  uneducated  and  ignorant;  not  only  the 
skilled,  but  the  unskilled  workman:    colliers,  navrieti  brick- 

makcn| 
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takers,  costermongers,  and  farm  labourers ;  as  well  as  workmen 
i  factories,  skilled  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen.  It  is  not 
M)  much  to  say  of  such  an  average  working-man  that  he  is 
literate  and  ignorant  It  is  not  easy  actually  to  probe  his 
>^norance.  Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  to  do  so,  of 
ne  of  which  we  will  state  the  results.     Canon  Norris  tells  us, 

1  his  work  on  *  The  Education  of  the  People  '  (p.  78),  that  in  a 
istrict  which  had  had  excellent  day-schools,  under  certificated 
fachers,  for  fifteen  years,  the  young  operatives  in  certain  works 
'ere  examined  (with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors)  by  a  Com- 
littee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
ere  examined,  of  whom  500  said  they  had  attended  day-schools 
efore  they  went  to  work ;  their  ages  varied  from  twelve  to 
jventeen.  They  were  examined  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling, 
ad  arithmetic,  and  were  classed  as  'good,'  *fair,'  and  'failure.' 
^he  failures  in  reading  were  41  per  cent. ;  in  writing  39  per 
ent.  ;  in  spelling  62  per  cent ;  in  arithmetic  67  per  cent*  If 
ie  ignorance  of  these  workmen  was  this^  at  from  twelve  to  seven- 
»en  years  of  age,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  would 
ave  been  greater  at  thirty.  The  average  working-man  of 
lirty,  according  to  this  type,  would  not  be  able  to  read  4 
nt  of  every  10  words  in  any  sentence  you  put  before  him. 
)at  of  every  100  words  you  gave  him  to  spell,  he  would  spell 

2  wrong.  If  you  set  him  100  simple  sums  in  arithmetic, 
le  would  do  67  wrong ;  and  if  you  gave  him  100  words  to  copy 
Q  writing,  39  of  them  would  be  illegible.  This,  be  it  observed, 
ras  in  a  district  specially  favoured  not  only  in  having  good  day- 
chools,  but  thirty  or  forty  night-schools,  a  paid  organizing 
oaster,  collective  examinations  leading  to  those  of  the  Society 
)f  ArtSy  and  a  welK-organized  prize  scheme. 

The  modern  theory  of  popular  representation  aims,  as  its  per- 
ection,  at  the  political  independence  and  ascendancy  of  the 
iverage  working-man.     To  give  'the  franchise  not  as  a  trust, 

*  Let  this  statement  be  compared  with  the  foUowing  testimony  of  Mr.  Man- 
liUa,  M .P.,  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  Saxony  : — *  I  have  gone  the  length 
fld  breadth  of  the  land,  and  have  examined  children  by  the  wayside,  children  in 
'letories  and  cottages,  and  have  never  found  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  who 
mdd  not  read  and  write  well— not  as  we  understand  reading  and  writing,  but 
seh  reading  and  writing  as  I  or  any  other  in  this  room  have  attained.  They 
tid  and  write  inteUigently.  I  have  tried  to  find  some  corner  or  some  spot  in 
hxony,  or  the  Canton  of  Zurich  or  some  Swiss  Canton,  where  there  are  uneda- 
ated  children.  I  have  always  failed,  and  school  directors  have  said  to  me,  *'  It 
•  m  Tain  you  search  for  them  ;  there  is  no  child  in  Saxony  that  cannot  read  and 
trite.**  My  manager,  who  has  now  been  nine  years  in  that  country,  and  has  had 
I  dailr  correspondence  with  numbers  of  workpeople  scattered  in  the  mountains, 
nth  handlooms  in  their  own  cottages,  has  never  yet  found  a  workman  who  conld 
iot  eorreipood  with  him  perfectly  and  intelligibly  about  his  own  work.* — Report  of 
UMmikm  Leagucy  p.  12». 

but 
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but  a  right,'  is  practically  to  give  it  to  him.  It  will  have  achieved 
its  highest  result  when  it  shall  have  achieved  that ;  by  puritj  of 
election  and  manhood  suffrage.  His  education  is  thus  no  longer 
a  question  of  political  expediency  only,  but  of  political  safety.  It 
is  our  master  we  have  to  teach  : — 

*  iw  yap  coTi  Sca'/iwryv 
aypouco^  opyrp^,  Kvofiorpw^f  aKpaxpXoi, 
A^/Lto?  TrvKvinrj^f  SwtkoXov  y€p6vTU)V 
vTrdxoM^ov.' 

Another  general  election  may  submit,  as  the  last  did,  some 
difficult  question  of  statesmanship  in  the  last  resort  to  the 
average  working-man's  decision,  or  some  question  of  constitutional 
law  or  foreign  policy,  or  one  involving  important  interests  of  our 
great  colonial  empire.  But  he  knows  only  the  geography  of  the 
parish  in  which  ne  lives,  and  half  a  dozen  adjoining  ones.  He 
could  not  probably  tell  whether  England  is  in  Asia  or  not,  or 
whether  the  people  in  France  are  black  or  white,  and  he  would 
be  puzzled  to  answer  if  you  asked  him  who  reigned  before  the 

E resent  Sovereign,  or  what  was  the  Commonwealth.  And  as  to 
is  exercising  a  sound  judgment  on  questions  of  high  political 
import,  why  he  has  never  been  trained  to  reason  and  understand 
about  anything,  or  taught  to  know  about  anything  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  daily  life  I  So  little  does  he  value  education  that, 
get  what  wages  he  may  for  himself,  from  the  time  that  he  can  get 
any  by  his  son,  the  average  working-man  takes  him  from  school 
and  sends  him  to  work. 

No  doubt  there  are  districts  and  occupations  in  which  work- 
men arc  at  times  so  ill  paid  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  subsistence 
for  their  families,  without  the  work  of  their  children.  But  if  thev 
were  able,  they  would  probably  still  send  them  to  work  instead  of 
to  school ;  for  the  poverty  of  the  workman  (we  speak  of  the  average 
workman)  is  not  the  cause  of  his  depriving  his  son  of  his  educa- 
tion—although it  is  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  occasion— 
because  in  districts  where  he  cannot  be  considered  poar^  since  he 
earns  wages  many  times  greater  than  are  necessary  to  his  sub- 
sistence, he  does  the  same.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  where 
largo  classes  of  men  earn  three  or  four  times,  or  even  five  times, 
the  wages  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  found  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  a  family ;  but  those  men  are  none  the  less 
eager  to  add  to  their  own  wages  the  wages  of  their  children  from 
the  earliest  time  they  can  get  them.  And  alas  !  it  is  not  on  the 
comfort  of  their  homes  that  their  surplus  income  is  expended ; 
for  nowhere  are  there  more  miserable  or  worse  furnished  houses 
than  theirs,  or  more  squalid  and  worse  clad  wives  and  children. 
The  injustice  done  by  the  workman  to  his  child  does  not,  more- 
over. 
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',  end  when  he  has  withdniwn  him  from  scliool.     !t  is  per-  ' 

petualed  by  the  kind  of  work  to  whicli  he  not  unfrequently  allows 
bim  tobe  put.  Letany  one  who  doubts  (/m  refer  to  the  Reports  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commissions.  He  will  find  there,  that 
so  low  is  the  standard  of  public  opinion  of  the  working- classes  in 
this  respect,  and  the  sense  of  parental  obligation,  that  workmen  in 
manufacturing  districts  will  not  only  put  their  children  to  the 
most  noxious  trades  and  to  masters  who  esact  from  them  un- 
reasonable tasks,  but  that  the  very  parents  themselves,  when 
they  employ  their  own  children's  labour — at  piece-work  or  as 
little  masters — arc  found  to  be  of  all  others  the  hardest  task- 
masters. 

In  no  other  country  is  primary  education  provided  for  as  it  is 
in  England.  Whether  children,  in  England,  shall  go  to  scliool 
or  not  is  optional.  Whether  a  parish  shall  havea  school  or  not  for 
them  to  go  to  depends  here — but  in  no  other  country — on  whether 
any  benevolent  person  will  come  forward  and  establish  one,  by  him- 
self or  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours.  In  either  mse  he  may 
have  help  from  the  Sbitc.  His  neighbours  annex  no  condition  to 
tlieir  help  ;  the  help  of  the  State  is  conditionai.  The  greatness  of 
the  amount  of  the  State's  help,  comparetl  with  that  of  the  other 
subscribers,  enables  it  to  make  it  so.  The  subscription  of  the  State 
is  not  otherwise  dilTerent  from  that  of  any  other  subscriber  than 
in  its  being  thus  conditional.  It  has  no  power  over  the  school  as 
a  State,  but  only  as  a.  subscriber.  If  its  annual  subscription  were 
withdrawn,  its  power  would  cease.  Its  subscription  to  the 
buildings  gave  it,  indeed,  a  perpetual  right  of  inspection,  but 
left  it  without  any  in  the  management.  The  subscription  of  the 
State  represents  the  interest  the  countri/  has  in  the  well-being  of 
the  school  as  the  local  subscription  docs  i/mt  of  the  particular 
community  whose  poor  children  go  to  it 

Whoever  sets  to  work  to  establish  a  school  in  England  enters 
on  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  his  own  subscription  he  must  set 
an  example  of  liberality  to  others.  He  must  persuade  bis  ncigb- 
boors  to  make  sacrifices  which— on  the  debateable  ground  of 
education — are  easily  evaded.  Men  do  not  commonly  come  to 
the  front  in  such  matters,  from  public  considerations;  and  the 
personal  well-being  of  any  individual  in  the  community  is  loo 
little  affected  by  the  education  of  its  poor  children,  to  give 
weight  to  considerations  of  self-interest. 

Higher  motives  and  a  more  positive  obligation  are  rcfjuired  to 
raise  men  to  the  level  of  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  made.  The 
Christian  religion  supplies  them.  This  is  why,  being  voluntarily 
established  and  maintained,  the  education  of  the  poor  in  England 
is  in  tlte  first  place  a  religious  education.     Being  religious  it 

Vol.  128.— iVo.  25(J.  2  I  cannot 
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cannot  but  be  denominational.  The  schools  owe  their  ezisteDce 
to  the  earnestness  of  men's  religious  convictions,  and  each 
denomination  desires  to  fulfil  the  Divine  command  according 
to  its  own  mode  of  religious  worship,  and  its  own  formula  of 
religious  faith.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
establish,  on  voluntary  support,  undenominational  systems  of 
religious  education  have  therefore  failed.  The  religious  instincts 
of  a  free  people  do  not  modify  themselves  in  accordance  with 
its  civil  institutions,  but,  conversely,  its  civil  institutions  modify 
themselves  in  accordance  with  its  religious  instincts. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that 
voluntary  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  action  of 
the  State  have  been  brought  into  presence  of  one  another,  and 
that  the  State  has  come  to  the  help  of  education.  Its  relations  to 
it  are  necessarily  difficult,  especially  as  it  regards  its  religions 
objects.  The  early  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Council  expe- 
rienced frequent  discomfitures,  and  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  administration  was  perilled  by  it ;  gaining  ground,  however, 
through  the  popularity  of  the  inspection,  and  endued  in  its 
Secretary  with  no  common  vitality,  it  raised  itself  from  everj 
discomfiture,  and  turned  every  defect  to  advantage.  The  State 
had  indeed  in  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle  worth  no  ordinary  public 
servant.  Dedicated  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken  with  that 
zeal  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
great  undertakings  are  accomplished,  of  great  power  and  ability 
in  council  and  in  action,  exhaust  less  in  resources,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Council  Office  became  in  his  hands  one  of  constant 
activity  and  unceasing  educational  aggression ;  until,  by  the 
celebrated  Minutes  of  1846,  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of  England  ultimately,  was  placed  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt  It  is  true  that  it  has  not  since  made  that  progress  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  vantage  ground  it  then  stood 
on.  The  Revised  Code  has  introduced  a  great  improvement  by 
the  method  of  '  payment  according  to  results,'  but  it  has  discou- 
raged voluntary  efforts,  put  a  cold  hand  on  the  training-schools 
and  pupil-teachers,  and  lowered  the  general  aim  of  elementary 
teaching.*     The  public  has,  however,  at  last  recovered  its  faith 

in 

*  The  substitution  of  mouitors  for  pupil-teachers  down  to  the  minimnm 
requirements  of  the  Code  has  too  often  limited  the  aims  of  the  school  to  the 
standard  of  rudiments  which  earn  the  Capitation  Grant  Conaenaently,  the  duly 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers  is  of  a  humbier  character,  which — though  not  neces- 
sarily— has  become  less  instructive  in  method.  The  pupil-teacher  is  discouraged, 
and  spends  his  life  in  a  dull  and  mean  routine,  in  which  he  has  nothing  but  the 
rudiments  to  exercise  his  skill  in  teaching.  The  quality  of  the  pupil-teachers  has 
consequently  so  grievously  fallen  off  that  such  Principals  of  Training  Colleges 
as  have  had  nineteen  ycartt'  experience  find  that  the  pupil-teachers  wlu>  nov 

enter 
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in  the  schoolmaster.     We  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  whole 

auestion  is  to  be  reviewed.  We  are  to  consider  whether 
le  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  poor  at  school  is  to  be 
optional  or  not,  whether  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  bj  local  agencies  is  to  be  voluntary  any  longer  or 
not,  whedier  or  not  it  is  to  be  optional  with  the  managers  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  and  whether  such  intervention  of 
the  State  is  to  be  terminable  with  its  annual  grants  for  the  main- 
tenance, or  made  perpetual  by  reason  of  the  building  gprant ; 
and  lastly,  we  are  to  consider  whether  the  denominational  cha- 
racter of  elementary  schools  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity 
or  not  This  crisis  has  been  brought  on  partly  by  an  alleged 
insufficiency  in  the  voluntary  principle  to  occupy  the  whole 
field  of  education,  but  chiefly  from  certain  complications  which 
have  arisen  out  of  its  religious  character,  to  remedy  which  the 
'  conscience  clause '  has  been  provided. 

It  has  called  into  existence  two  rival  associations  of  the 
friends  of  education,  having  their  centres  respectively  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  —  the  Education  League,  and  the 
National  Educational  Union — and  it  has  prepared  the  country 
to  accept  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  favourably  and 
even  with  enthusiasm — as  to  its  general  scope  and  provisions. 

The  League  proposes  to  itself  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
existing  system,  and  the  construction  on  its  ruins  of  a  wholly 
different  one.  The  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  the 
maintenance  of  existing  means  and  agencies,  supplementing  them 
by  others. 

The  League,  instead  of  schools  like  the  existing  ones,  in 
which  religion  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction,  would  have  schools 
from  which  religion  is  excluded  by  Act  of  Parliament.*  In- 
stead of  schools  voluntarily  established,  voluntarily  supported,* 

enter  thoee  institations  are  approachlDg  every  year  the  low  standard  of  the 
qo^ifications  of  the  untrained  candidates  who  formed  the  only  soarces  of  supply 
to  Training  Colleges  before  1848. — Sir  /.  P.  K.  ShuttUutofih,  Memorandum  on 
PMie  Eduoatitm,  p.  25. 

*  <  The  fourth  article  of  the  programme  of  the  League/  says  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
its  ehairman,  writing  to  the  '  Times,*  on  the  4th  of  March,  *  ^  Is  that  all  schools 
uded  by  local  rates  shall  be  unsectarian.  The  definition  of  nnsectarian,  given 
tt  the  meeting  at  which  the  League  was  formally  constituted,  is  to  be  found  in 
p.  12  of  the  report  of  the  first  general  meeting,  as  follows : — 

' "  What  we  mean  by  this  word  unsectarian  is  that  in  all  national  rate  schools 
h  dull  be  prohibited  to  teach  catechisms,  creeds,  or  theological  tenets  during 
lehool  hours.    But  beyond  this  prohibition  we  are  not  going." 

'  This  remains  the  definition  of  unsectarian  adopted  by  the  League.  It  can  only 
be  altered  by  a  general  meeting  of  members,  ana  no  toch  meeting  has  been  held 
iiiioe  tbe  13th  of  October,  1869.' 

2  I  2  and 
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and  voluntarily  attended,  it  would  have  schools  compulsorilj 
established,  compulsorily  supported,  and  compulsorily  attended. 
In  all  these  respects  the  scheme  of  the  Union  is  in  opposition 
to  it 

The  object  of  both  societies  is,  nevertheless,  the  same,  viz. 
^  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the  education 
of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales.'  If  the  League  thouglit 
that  this  object  could  be  accomplished  by  the  scheme  of  the 
Union,  no  doubt  it  would  prefer  it  as  cheaper  and  more  easy  to 
bring  into  operation  than  its  own ;  but  it  does  not.  Thus  the 
question'*  is  raised,  1st,  whether  the  existing  system,  supple- 
mented, as  the  Union  propose,  by  making  the  half-time  laws 
imperative  on  all  employers  of  labour,  is  enough,  together  with 
certain  amendments  of  the  Industrial  Schools  and  Out-door 
Paupers  Acts,  to  secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  if  not,  2ndly,  whether  the  existing  system,  supplemented 
otluerwise  than  the  Union  propose,  would  be  sufficient ;  or,  Srdly, 
whether  it  is  necessary,  as  the  League  think,  entirely  to  destro}* 
it,  and  to  establish  another  and  a  different  one  in  its  place. 

To  the  education  at  school  of  all  the  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  is  obviously  necessary — 

1st.  That  there  be  schools  enough  in  England  and  Wales  for 
them  to  go  to. 

2ndly,  That  the  schools  be  so  situated  that  they  can  con- 
veniently po  to  them. 

3rdly.  That  they  be  good  schools,  for  bad  schools  do  not 
educate  children. 

4thly.  That  every  child  attend  school. 

5tlily.  That  it  attend  school  at  the  right  age. 

6thly.  That  it  attend  school  long  enough. 

If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  existing  system,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  If — as  is  notoriously  the  case — thej  are 
not,  the  question  arises  whether  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
system  were  supplemented  as  the  Union  propose.  If  this  ques- 
tion be  answered  in  the  negative,  as  we  think  it  must,  then  it 
remains  to  consider  whether  they  may  be  satisfied  by  supple- 
menting them  otherwise.  If  this  resource  fails,  we  must  gitc 
ourselves  up  to  the  League.  To  discuss  these  questions,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  statistics  of  education.  We  will  try  to 
make  them  as  little  dreary  as  we  can. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  children  of 
an  age  to  go  to  school,  supposing  that  to  be  from  3  to  13,  or  4  to  14, 
is  -Tj^^s  ^^  ^^  population,  or,  supposing  the  school  age  to  be  from  3 
to  15,  it  is  -fVths  of  the  population  ;  or,  taking  the  mean  of  these 
fractions,  it  is  one- fourth.    As  the  population  of  England  is  now  21 

millions, 
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millions,  there  are  therefore  h\  millions  of  the  school  age.  Of 
such  children  23  per  cent.,*  say  IJ  million,  are,  at  any  given 
time,  absent  (according  to  the  experience  of  Prussian  schools) 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  allowable  causes  ;  half  a  million  of 
them  are  at  schools  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,!  and  3^ 
millions  are  children  of  the  lower  classes,  who  all  might  be  (and 
in  Prussia  would  be)  at  school.  But  of  these  3j^  millions  who  ought 
to  be,  only  2^  millions  actually  are  at  school.  The  case  is  stated 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of  Children 

between  the  Ages 

of  3  and  13,  or  4 

and  14, 

in  fiBglond  and  Wolca. 


Mniiona. 


Number  of  Children 

between  those  Ages 

absent  from  School 

for  iUlowable^  causes. 


Million. 


Xot  absent  for  allowable t  causes. 

Of  the  Lower  Clasaes. 
AhienL 


Of  the  Upper 
Classes. 


Million. 
i 


At  School. 


Millions. 
2! 


MlUion. 


One  million  and  one  tenth  of  a  million  of  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  who  are  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school,  have  not  therefore  their  names  on  the  books  of 
any  school,  and  are  not  absent  by  reason  of  illness,  or  of  any 
cause  which  in  Prussia  would  be  considered  an  allowable  cause. 
But  is  it  because  there  are  no  schools  for  these  children  to  go  to 
that  they  do  not  go  to  school  ?  We  have  but  scanty  information 
as  it  regards  the  schools  of  Dissenting  communions  not  under 
Government  inspection,  or  in  respect  to  private  schools  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  but  in  respect  to  inspected  schools,  and  in  respect 
to  all  Church  schools,  whether  inspected  or  not,  our  information 
is  full  and  complete.  For  every  100  children  attending  one  of 
those  schools,  it  would,  on  the  average,  contain  65  more.  Hence, 
as  of  2^'  millions  of  children  at  school  1^  million  §  are  in  in- 
spected schools,  it  may  be  calculated  that  those  inspected  schools 
alone  have  room  for  -|-^  million  more  scholars ;  and  that,  if  the 
uninspected  are  (as  is  probable)  as  empty  as  the  inspected  ones 


*  Barnard,  '  National  Edncation  in  Earope/  p.  90. 

t  In  the  year  1858,  when  the  population  was  19}  millions,  the  number  of 
ehildren  attending  week>day  schools  who  were  above  the  '  lower  orders  *  was  esti- 
mated by  the  DuJie  of  Newcastle's  Commission  (*  Report,'  vol.  i.  p.  !>93)  to  be 
321,768,  or  about  ^  of  the  population.  So,  now  that  the  population  is  21  millions, 
this  pRMK>rtion  would  give  one-third  of  a  million.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
BtsnoD  (*  Report,'  vol.  i.  p.  98)  estimates  the  number  of  boys  alone  between  8  and 
15  of  this  higher  class  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  number  given  in 
the  tezl^  taking  into  account  the  ages  of  the  children,  lies  between  Uie  two 
estimates. 

t  The  causes  are  those  which  would  be  considered  allowable  in  Prussia. 

f  *  Bfinates,'  1868,  9,  Table  I. 
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are,  there  are,  on  the  whole,  1^  million  of  seats  vacant  in  the 
schools  now  attended  by  the  children  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
l-f^  million  of  children  of  those  classes  who  are  not  at  school, 
but  ought  to  be,  might,  therefore,  at  once  go  and  fill  those  seats. 
So  far  as  space  is  concerned,  there  seems,  then,  to  be  enough. 
But  are  these  empty  places  in  the  existing  schools  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  children  who  ought  to  fill  them  ?  We  have 
full  information  on  this  point  in  regard  to  Church  schools.  The 
National  Society  has  instituted  a  special  inquiry  into  it,  of  which 
the  results  are  stated  in  the  following  tables.* 

Distribution  of  Church  Schools. 


Nmnber  of  Puishes 

which  have 

Chorch  Schools. 


Number  of  Pariihes 

which  have 
no  Cliurch  Schools. 


10,935 


1693 


Total  Number  of 
I'aiitibes  In  Fjigland 
and  Wales  in  1861. 


Of  the  1693  parishes  which  have  no  Church  schools  there 


are- 


Supplied  with  education  from  other  parishes   .. 
Nol  supplied  with  education  from  other  parishes 


1355 
338 


The  Populatious  uf  tlie  abovo  1355  Parishes  are  as      The  Populations  of  the  above  333  Parishes  sre 

follows —  as  follows:— 
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The  maximum  distances  the  children  have  to  walk  to  the  schools 
of  other  parishes  have  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  973  out  of 
the  1355  parishes  which  have  no  Church  schools,  and  are  as 
follows : — 


Miles  the  Children  have  to  walk  to  the  Sdiools  of  other  Parishes. 


■  !  I  III 

Less  than  1.    1  to  1|.    1^  to  2.!  2  to  2^.   2|  to  3. 1  3  tu  3^.    3i  to  4. '  Over  4. 

■  '  1 


Of  973  parishes  without  V 
schools,  but  supplied!       «g« 
with    education  from| 
adjoiniDg  parishes    ..j 


250 


16 


0 


*  ( 


Statistics  of  Church  Schools  for  the  Years  1866  and  1867/    Published  by 
the  National  Society. 
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^  '  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  there  are  not  schools  near  enough  for 
ihem  to  go  to,  or  not  enough  of  them,  that  more  than  a  million  of 
children  of  the  schooUage  are  not  at  school.  The  Church  alone 
supplies  enough,  except  in  338  out  of  12,628  parishes.  And 
these  338  parishes  do  not  contain  a  population  of  more  than 
s  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
'■^  million  out  of  the  5}  millions  of 
1  school, 

i  it  regards  tlie  number  of  schools  and 
)om  which  has  been  made  by  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  is  so  nearly  complete 
that  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  building  of  schools  might 
safely  perhaps  be  left  to  be  done  by  the  same  agencies  as  have 
built  the  existing  ones,  stimulated  as,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  by 
the  proposed  measures  of  the  Government  to  yet  greater  exertions. 
The  provision  is  not  so  complete  as  it  regards  the  quality 
of  the  schools.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  divided  into 
the  two  great  classes,  of  schools  aided  and  inspected  by  the 
State,  and  unaided  and  uninspected.  And  the  latter  of  these 
two  classes  may  be  subdivided  Into  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  scareely  any  appliance  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  the  aided  and  inspected  schools,  and 
they  are  pn>hably  as  good  as  they  could  be  made,  for  children 
who  leave  them  at  so  early  an  a^e,  and  attend  them  so  irregu- 
larly. They  are  taught  by  11,473  certificat'ed  teachers,  who, 
having  been  at  first  selected  as  the  most  hopeful  scholars  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  brought  up  and  apprenticed  as  pupil- 
teachers  (of  whom  there  are  at  present  11,117),  have  had  their 
education  as  teachers  completed  in  normal  schools  especially 
established  for  that  purpose.  There  are  38  such  normal  schools 
in  Great  Britain  ;  they  could  receive  3261  students,*  a  sufficient 
number  to  supply  teachers  for  the  whole  country,  even  if  edu- 
cation were  made  compulsory.  Their  founders  were  men  in 
earnest,  who  had  a  confidence  in  the  principles  they  have  em- 
bodied in  them,  and  laid  their  foundations  deeply.  The  teachers 
they  have  created  are,  as  a  class,  grave,  devout,  earnest  men,  and 
of  a  dedicated  spirit. 

Besides  the  care  bestowed  on  the  aided  schools  by  the  local 
promoters  of  them,  they  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
State,  by  whose  Inspectors  every  child  in  them,  who  has  made 
200  attendances  t  in  the  year,  is  examined,  and  a  grant  is  made 
to  the  school  in  respect  to  every  element  of  its  learning  in  which 
thf  child  has  made  reasonable  progress.  As,  in  almost  every  case, 

S^  "  There  are  8386  atadenis  nor 

■  t  An  ttttrndaDce  is  half*  da; 
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a  part  of  this  grant  falls  to  the  share  of  the  teacher,  the  highest 
tension  is  by  this  method  of  '  payment  according  to  results  '  pul 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  probable,  taking  into 
account  the  materials  they  have  to  work  upon,  that  there  exist 
in  no  other  country  primary  schools  more  faithfully  and  in- 
dustriously taught  than  these  English  schools.  If  the  uninspected 
and  unaided  public  and  private  schools  attended  by  the  14- million 
other  children  at  school  v/ere  as  good  as  these  which  1^  million 
attend,  nothing  more  could  be  desired  in  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  education  offered  to  the  labouring  classes. 

Nearly  half  the  children  of  the  poor  who  go  to  school  go  to  unin- 
spected schools.  The  uninspected  schools  attended  by  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  million  are  public  schools,  and  those  attended  by 
the  other  half-million,*  private  ones.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  schools  not  aided  by  the  Statcf 
That  little  is  unfavourable.  They  are  not  taught  by  certificated 
teachers,^  nor  have  their  teachers  been  apprenticed  to  the  office  of 
the  teacher,  or  trained  in  normal  schools.  They  are  not  inspected 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,§ 
or  reported  on  to  them  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching  is 
not  provided  for  as  that  ofrinspected  schools  is  by  ^grants  upoa 
results.' 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
children  who  are  at  school  : — 


Of  the  2<  millions  of  tho  Ix)wer  Clawcs  at  School  there 
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To  the  goodness  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools  it  is 
necessary  that  the  children  should  attend  them  at  the  right  ages, 
and  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years. 
The  tale  to  be  told  in  this  respect  is  deplorable.  To  understand  it, 
let  the  inspected  schools  be  supposed  to  have  been  always  consti- 

♦  There  are  582,459  children  in  public  uninspected  Church  schools.  This- 
number  deducted  from  the  "whole  number  of  1,130,000  in  uninspected  schools, 
public  and  private,  gives  557.541  as  the  number  in  Church  and  Dissenting  priTafe 
schools  and  uninspected  Dissenting  public  schools. 

t  See  the  able  Keport  of  Messrs.  Fitch  and  Fearon,  p.  55. 

X  There  are  probably  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

§  In  some  dioceses  parish  Church  schools  are  examined  by  a  diocesan  inspector^ 
and  reported  on  to  the  Bishop. 

tuted,. 
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tutedy  in  respect  to  the  ages  of  their  scholars,  as  they  were  ia 
1868 — that  is  to  say,  let  there  have  been  in  every  preceding 
year  the  same  number  of  children  out  of  1000  of  any  given  age 
as  there  were  in  that  year.  Now,  of  1000  children,  there  were 
in  that  year  122  in  their  eighth  year.*  There  were  then,  on 
the  supposition  we  have  made,  122  of  that  age  out  of  every  1000 
six  years  before  or  in  1862.  If  therefore,  as  in  Prussia,  all  these 
children  had  remained  to  their  fourteenth  year,  there  would  have 
been  found  in  our  inspected  schools,  in  the  year  1868,  out  of 
every  1000  children,  122  in  their  ninth  year,  122  in  their  tenth, 
122  in  their  eleventh,  122  in  their  twelfth,  and  so  on  to  their 
fourteenth  year.  But  there  were  only  78  in  their  twelfth  year, 
44  out  of  the  122  having  gone  away  between  their  eighth  and 
twelfth  years.  In  their  thirteenth  year  there  were  only  55,  no 
less  than  67  out  of  the  122  having  gone  away  between  their 
eighth  and  thirteenth  years.  In  their  fourteenth  years  there  were 
only  28,  no  less  than  94  out  of  the  122  having  left  between  their 
eighth  and  fourteenth  years.  Above  fourteen  years  old  there  re- 
mained 16  out  of  the  122,  no  less  than  106  of  them  having  by 
that  time  gone  away. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  children  of  the  ages  at  which  these 
^o  away  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  its  cream.  These 
are  the  learning  ages — the  ages  when  boys  understand  what  they 
are  taught,  and  retain  it,  but  not  before ;  and  when,  if  the  school 
makes  any  impression  on  them  for  good,  it  remains  with  them. 
The  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  school  depends  upon  keeping 
the  children  in  it  at  those  ages.  It  is  not  the  only  grievance  of 
our  schools  that  more  than  a  million  children  who  ought  to  be 
there  are  always  absent  from  them,  but  that  they  are  the  children 
of  tiuit  afje  who  are  absent.  With  scarcely  any  children  of  that 
age  in  them,  it  is  impossible  that,  however  skilful  and  earnest 
the  teachers  may  be,  they  should  be  good  schools.  They  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  the  inspected  schools  are  generally  good — 
regard  being  had  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which 
they  are  conducted ;  but  that  they  should  be  absolutely  good,  or 
good  in  comparison  with  the  schools  of  countries  where  all 
the  children  remain  to  their  fifteenth  year,  is  simply  impos- 
sible. And  here  we  cannot  but  protest  against  a  comparison 
which  has  been  made,  favourable  to  the  state  of  education  in 
England,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  by  a  bald  statement  of 
the  proportion  of  the  scholars  to  the  whole  population  here  and  in 
other  countries,  without  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  children. 
It  is  simply  deceptive  to  speak  of  education  in  England  being 


*  '  Report  of  Committee  of  Coancil  on  Edacation,  1868-9/  p.  3,  table  4. 
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nearly  on  an  equality  with  that  in  Prussia,  because  1  in  7*7  of 
the  population  are  at  school  here,  whilst  in  Prussia  there  are 
only  1  in  6*27 — without  explaining  that  our  child^n  begin  to  go 
to  school  at  three  years  of  age,  and  begin  to  go  away  at  nine  or 
ten ;  whilst  in  Prussia  they  do  not  begin  to  go  to  school  until  six 
years,  and  all  remain  to  fourteen.  If  we  could  see  a  group  of 
first-class  English  children  on  their  way  to  school,  and  a  group 
of  Prussian  children,  we  should  see  that  the  Prussian  children 
were  big  enough  to  take  up  the  English  children  in  their  arms 
and  carry  them  to  school. 

We  wish  we  could  think  that  the  tide  was  turning,  and  that,  so 
far  as  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  is  concerned,  our 
educational  prospects  on  the  present  system  were  mending.  Bat 
the  very  contrary  is  the  case.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  appears  by  a  table  at  p.  3  of  the  last  *'  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,'  from  which  the  above  statistics 
are  taken,  that  more  than  twice  as  many  children  remained  in 
inspected  schools  over  the  fourteenth  year  of  their  age,  eighteen 
years  ago,  as  remain  now.  Where  there  were  424  in  10,000 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  there  are  only  280  now.  Where 
there  were  684  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  there  are  only  552 
now.  Where  there  were  1000  between  ten  and  eleven,  there  are 
only  785  now. 

Girls  especially  leave  school  earlier  than  they  did.  Those  of 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  who  used  to  form  the  first  class  of  the 
school  have  now  generally,  we  believe,  disappeared  from  it  A 
less  wealthy  class  of  persons  than  heretofore  seem  now  to  keep 
servants ;  and  the  servants  they  take  are  children  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen,  and  in  country  places  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  The 
children  like  to  go  to  service  because  of  the  kind  of  independence 
it  offers  them  as  compared  with  home  and  school,  and  because  of  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  buy  fine  clothes,  the  possession  of  which 
has  alreddy  become  a  passion  with  them.  The  parents,  too, 
finding  them  troublesome  to  manage  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  be  saved  the  expense  of  their  keep.  They  thus  lose  the 
religious  culture  and  the  subordination  of  the  school  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  important  to  be  maintained,  and  pass  into  a 
precocious  independence.  In  the  little  places  they  take  in  towns, 
their  mistresses  are  tempted  not  to  discourage  their  passion  for 
dress,  because  the  dress  they  buy  makes  them  look  older  than 
they  are.  In  a  year  or  two  the  child  who  left  the  village  child- 
like  and  attired  according  to  her  state  in  life,  returns  to  it — still 
a  child,  but  the  grotesque  imitation  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  cast- 
off  finery.  Scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the  favourable  con- 
ditions under  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  she  seizes  the 

first 
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irst  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  showing  her  indepen- 
lence  of  the  good  opinions  of  her  early  friends.  It  is  from  this 
lass  that  are  recruited  what  Canon  Kingsley  so  well  called  at  the 
Bristol  Social  Science  Meeting — the  most  dangerous  of  the  Arabs 
»f  the  streets. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  than  keeping  these 
l^ls  longer  under  their  mothers,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
trict  discipline  and  religious  and  moral  culture  of  the  school. 
iVhere  personal  religion  is  wanting  to  her,  and  formed  habits 
\i  devotion,  no  other  helps  will  avail  the  village  girl  in  the 
langers  and  temptations  of  the  time  when  childhood  is,  by  un- 
certain steps,  passing  into  womanhood.  The  heavy  calamities 
rhich  will  fall  on  society  when  the  obligations  of  religion  shall 
lave  been  renounced  by  women  may  God  avert !  Women  will 
leyond  all  doubt  be  the  last  to  cast  them  off.  They  may  lose 
heir  hold  soon  on  the  throng  of  busy  men,  and  cease  to  lend 
heir  sanction  to  truth  and  justice  in  matters  of  public  policy ; 
he  right  of  appeal  to  them  may  hereafter  be  questioned  in  the 
L^islature,  and  they  may  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
in  oar  public  schools,  and  even  to  be  controverted  in  our  Univer- 
dties.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  may  itself  at  last  be  ques- 
i<Mied,  and,  that  ^'  death  is  an  eternal  sleep  "  may  be  set  forth  as  a 
postulate  by  public  and  accredited  teachers  of  science.  These  are 
hings  that  may  happen  soon.  Bat  when  religion  is  banished 
elsewhere  she  will,  no  doubt,  still  linger  at  the  fireside,  her  last 
lome  will  probably  be  the  heart  of  a  mother,  and  her  last  audience 
ler  children. 

The  cost  of  the  State-inspected  Church  schools  is  nearly  equally 
livided  between  the  State,  the  local  subscribers  to  the  schools, 
ind  the  poor  who  send  their  children.  Each  pays  to  it  a  little 
nore  than  300,000/.  a-year ;  or  at  the  rate  of  8;.  8^.  per  child, 
he  whole  average  cost  per  child  being  1/.  6^.  Dissenting  schools 
«ceive  annually  about  100,000/.  from  the  State,  120,00(J/.  from 
he  poor  who  send  their  children  to  them,  and  70,000/.  from  local 
xibscriptions.  On  the  building  of  inspected  schools  there  has 
leen  expended,  since  the  year  1839,  4,664,932/. ;  of  which 
{,268,821/.  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  local  subscriptions,  and 
111I7  1,398,111/.  contributed  by  the  State. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  in  England,  as  compared  with  other 
aomttries^*  the  work  of  education  is  being  done  cheaply  by  the 

State 

*  *  The  population  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  I860  was  1,231,022,  on  which 
ras  leried  a  school  tax  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Levied  at  the 
stake  rate  on  the  population  of  England,  which  is  21,000,000,  it  would  have 
■Mmnted  to  1,775,5601.  In  Boston  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  su|>port  of 
dMMb  for  the  year  1865  was  485,000  dollars,  or  one-eighth  of  the  total  income 
iised  \j  taxation.  *  ¥^ 
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State.  It  has  contributed  less  than  one-third  the  cost  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  existing  elementary  schools,  and  it  contributes  annuallj 
less  than  one-third  the  cost  to  their  maintenance.  As  all  the 
grants  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  both  of  elementary  and 
normal  schools  are  ^  grants  upon  results/  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  work  it  does  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  not  only  cheap,  but  good 
work. 

Having  now  enquired  in  what  respects  and  how  far  the 
existing  system  of  education  fails  to  accomplish  the  common 
object  of  the  League  *  and  the  Union,  which  is  ^  to  secure  the 
primary  education  of  every  child  in  the  country,'  we  are  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Forster  has  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  first  let  us  say  of  it  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  in  a  generous  and  manly  spirit,  and  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  public  will  on  a  question  in  respect  to  whidi 
the  public  has  had  a  large  experience,  and  on  which  it  has  made 
up  its  mind.  In  the  very  heat  of  party  excitement  and  sectarian 
warfare  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  have  lent  a  patient  attention  to  the 
opposite  arguments  of  the  League  and  the  Union,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  have  carried  his  thoughts  beyond  them  to  the  great  English 
people  which  they  but  imperfectly  represent  in  this  matter ;  and 
we  think  that  he  has  rightly  interpreted  their  determination  to  be 
that,  whilst  education  is  made  universal,  it  shall  not  be  secu- 
larised ;  that  the  religious  foundation  on  which  it  stands  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  or  the  great  system  of  elementary  schools  which 
has  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  costly  and  persevering" 
labours  of  the  best  friends  of  the  education  of  the  people,  extin- 
guished. The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  Bill  have  given  to 
Mr.  Forster's  judgment  great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  they  have  done  more  :  they  have  car- 
ried the  question  of  public  education  itself  forward,  and  brought 
us  near,  we  hope,  to  a  legislative  solution  of  it 

The  Act  constitutes  parishes  into  school  districts,  except  in 
the  case  of  boroughs,  where  the  borough  is  to  be  the  school 

'  For  the  city  of  New  York  the  ordinary  annual  amount  of  taxation  for  all 
purposes  was  ten  million  dollars  (it  is  higher  now,  being  about  eighteen  millioDS, 
ou  account  of  the  war)  ;  of  this  amount  two  million  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
the  schools.  In  Ohio»  in  1863»  the  whole  taxation  was  about  ten  million  dollaiv 
more  than  one-fifth  of  which  was  spent  on  schools.'  —  The  American  Sdkad 
System^  by  Jesse  Collings.     Birmingham. 

*  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  his  speech  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  League  thta 
states  its  object : — *  What  I  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  otp.- 
uisation,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  essential  point  upon  which  every  one  of  us 
must  be  agreed,  which  is  the  bond  of  our  union,  the  basis  of  our  existence,  is 
tills:  that  we  are  absolutely  determined  that  elementary  education  shall  be  gua- 
rautecd  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country,  and  that  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
educational  appliances,  then  schools  shall  be  built  and  maintained  out  of  the 
rates.* 

district^ 
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Oistrict,  and  the  metropolis,  wliere,  in  certain  cases,  scliool  dJs- 
iricts  have  been  constituted  under  previous  Acts  of  Parliament. 
It  enacts  that  'There  shall  be  proi'ided  in  every  school  district 
a  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary 
schools  available  fur  all  the  children  resident  in  such  district 
for  whose  elementary  education  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  iniuflicient  amount  of 
such  accommodation  (referred  to  in  the  Act  as  school  accommii- 
dation)  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Act." 

The  first  proceeding:  under  the  Act.  if  it  become  law,  will  be 
an  enquiry  to  be  instituted  by  the  Education  Department  into 
the  present  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  in  each 
district,  and  the  further  amount,  if  any,  required  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  (we  presume)  resident  in  that  district,  in 
which  enquiry  every  existing  elementary  school,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  whether  actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or 
not,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  gives  efficient 
elementary  education,  and  is  suitable  for  the  children  of  the 
district,  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  Education  Depart- 
ment consider  the  amount  of  school  accommodation  in  any 
district  insufficient,  they  are  to  publish  a  description  of  it,  and 
of  what  is  further  required.  If  no  valid  objection  is  made 
to  this  declaration  of  insufficiency  within  one  month,  they  may 
cause  a  School  Board  to  be  formed  in  the  district,  and  require 
the  Board  to  take  proceedings  for  supplying  ihe  deficiency 
within  twelve  months. 

In  a  borough  the  School  Board  is  Co  be  elected  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  in  a  parish  which  is  not  a  boroug-h  by  the  Vestry. 
The  members  must  be  three  in  number,  or  some  multiple  of 
three,'  but  must  not  exceed  twelve.  They  are  to  appoint  a 
treasurer  and  clerk  with  such  salaries  (if  any)  as  they  think  fit. 
Two  or  more  School  Boards  may  have  the  same  treasurer  or 
clerk.  The  Education  Department  may  unite  several  parishes 
into  one  school  district,  and  they  may  make  one  district  contri- 
bute to  the  school  fund  of  another.  Funds  raised  by  rates  are  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Boards  to  provide  the 
deficient  school  accommodation  in  their  respective  districts. 
When  a  rate  of  Zd.  in  the  pound  will  not  yield  so  much  as 
lOff.  per  head  on  the  children  in  average  attendance,  or  when  it 
will  not  yield  on  the  whole  more  than  i^l.,  an  additional  parlia- 
mentary grant  is  to  be  made,  raising  the  sum  to  10*.  per  child. 
When  new  schools  are  to  be  built,  the  expense  may  be  spread 
over  thirty  years  by  money  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
school  fund.     The  school  rates  are  to  be  chargeable  as  the  poor 

rates 
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rates  are,  and  paid  by  the  overseer  or  otlier  rating  authority  on 
the  requisition  of  the  School  Board  to  its  treasurer.  If  the 
managers  of  any  school  in  the  district  of  a  School  Board,  and 
not  at  present  receiving  a  parliamentary  grant,  apply  for  sucli  a 
grant,  the  Department  may  refuse  it  if  they  think  the  school 
unnecessary.  But  the  Department  is  specially  to  report  to 
Parliament  every  year  the  cases  so  refused  and  the  reasons  for 
refusal.  The  School  Board  is  a  body  corporate,  having  a 
perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  Although  Scbool 
Boards  are  only  to  be  constituted  in  districts  which  are  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  deficient  in  school  accommodation, 
yet  when  once  so  constituted,  the  powers  given  them  by  the  Act 
extend  far  beyond  the  supplying  of  such  deficiency. 

1st  In  addition  to  such  schools  as  are  provided  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Education  Department,  they  may  (§  19)  provide,  bj 
building  or  otherwise,  other  schools,  and  supply  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  efficiency  of  such  schools. 

2ndly.  Any  elementary  school  in  the  district  may  be  transferred 
(§  21)  to  them  either  by  the  absolute  conveyance  of  all  interest 
in  the  school-house  by  the  managers  or  trustees,  or  by  the  lease 
of  it  to  the  school-board,  or  by  the  loan  of  it ;  provided  <mly  that 
the  assent  be  given  of  a  majority  of  the  managers  of  the  school, 
at  a  meeting  duly  constituted.  The  arrangement  may  also  include 
the  transfer  of  the  endowment  of  the  school  (if  any)  to  the  School 
Board,  and  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  managers  is  to  be 
sufficient,  whether  the  legal  interest  is  vested  in  them  or  in  some 
person  as  trustee.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  trustees 
are,  as  it  regards  transactions  with  the  School  Board,  given  over 
to  the  managers  of  schools.  Schools  so  transferred  are  to  be 
deemed  schools  provided  by  the  Board. 

3rdly.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  any  land  or  school -house 
belonging  to  a  School  Board  which  may  not  be  required  by  such 
Board  may  be  sold  (§  20),  leased,  or  exchanged,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charitable  Trust  Acts,  1853  to  1869. 

4thly.  A  School  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  grant  assistance 
of  such  amount  or  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  think  fit  (§  22) 
to  such  public  elementary  schools  in  their  district  not  provided 
with  them  as  are  willing  to  receive  such  assistance,  provided  that 
such  assistance  is  granted  on  equal  terms  to  all  such  schools,  upon 
conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department 

5thly.  The  School  Board  may  pay  the  school  fees  (§  24)  at  any 
public  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  any  child  whose 
parents  are,  in  their  judgment,  unable  to  pay  the  sama 

6thly.  They  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  establish 

and 
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and  maintain  a  free  school  (§  25) ;  and  the  powers  for  con- 
tributing money  to  an  industrial  school,  given  by  ^  The  Industrial 
School  Act  *  to  Town  Councils^  are  transferred  to  them. 

7tbly.  They  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, make  by-laws  requiring  (§  66)  the  parents  of  all  children 
between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age  (unless  there  is  some  reason- 
able excuse)  to  cause  them  to  attend  school,  determining  the  time 
for  which  they  shall  attend,  and  imposing  penalties  for  non- 
attendance  ;  such  penalties  not  exceeding  5^..  for  each  offence. 

8thly.  Every  elementary  school  is  given  power  by  the  Act  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  Government  g^ant,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  which  may  be  contained  in  its  trust- 
deed.  The  acceptance  of  the  Conscience  Clause  is  one  of  these 
conditions. 

9thly.  As  the  School  Board  stand  in  the  relation  of  managers  to 
the  schools  which  they  provide — and  nothing  is  said  to  the 
contrary — it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  have — as  other  managers 
of  schools  have — power  to  determine  what  religious  instruction 
(if  any)  is  to  be  given  in  such  schools.  Mr.  Forster  has,  indeed, 
so  explained  it : — 

'  The  religious  question  is  involved  in  this  matter  of  the  position 
of  the  school  managers.  Ought  we  to  restrict  the  School  Boards  in 
regard  to  religion  more  thtua  we  do  the  managers  of  voluntary 
schools?  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  not.  Wo 
restrict  them,  of  course,  to  the  extent  of  a  most  stringent  Conscience 
Clftose.' 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Bill.  The  statistics 
we  have  given  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  children 
of  the  poor  do  not  go  to  school,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  schools 
to  go  to.  In  this  we  have  but  verified  a  belief  that  has  already 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  ;  for  on  all  sides  it  seems  to 
be  admitted  that,  if  education  is  to  effect  the  objects  for  which 
men  advocate  it,  we  must  not  stop  at  providing  schools,  but  make 
it  compulsory  on  the  children  to  attend  them.  Mr.  Forster's  pro- 
position that  this  compulsion  should  be  permissory  only  with  the 
School  Boards  is  not — judging  from  the  way  in  which  he  spoke 
of  it  in  the  House — intended  to  keep  its  place  in  the  Bill.  Per- 
mission of  compulsion  to  be  exercised  by  local  Boards  elected  by 
late-payers  is,  indeed,  a  nugatory  thing.  The  sanitary  local 
Boards  are  an  example  of  this.  They,  too,  have  permission  for 
compolsion,  but  they  do  not  exercise  it  Men  will  not  interfere 
with  their  neighbour's  private  affairs  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
service ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  abominations  of  village  drainage 
remain  and  dungheaps  are  untouched,  and  town  cesspools  un- 
emptied.     Farmers  will  not  see  their  way  to  making  the  children 
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of  their  labourers  go  to  school  half  their  time  whose  work  they 
want  constantly  on  their  farms,  and  whose  education  thej  (as  a 
class)  dislike.  Nor  will  the  School  Board  in  whose  election  they 
will  have  a  voice  be  disposed  to  go  against  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  farmers. 

The  compulsion  of  the  children  in  one  parish  to  go  to  school, 
whilst  those  of  the  next  are  not  compelled,  will,  moreover,  seem 
to  them  unreasonable.  The  considerations  which  justify  such 
compulsion  are  of  no  greater  authority  in  one  parish  than  another, 
and  ought  not  to  be  enforced  in  one  rather  than  the  other.  If^ 
moreover,  education  is  to  be  made  compulsory  at  all,  then,  to  satisfy 
the  condition  of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  must  be  made 
compulsory,  not  only  as  to  the  places  where  it  is  enforced,  but 
the  people  on  whom  it  is  enforced.  It  would  be  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  useless  and  invidious  to  define  a  class  of  persons 
on  whom  education  should  be  obligatory  and  not  upon  another 
class,  as  it  would  be  to  mark  out  one  school  district  where 
children  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  school,  and  another  where 
they  should  not.  As  compulsion  seems  inevitable,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  simpler  to  make  it  the  first  and  chief  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill ;  indeed,  the  object  of  the  Bill  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  accomplished  better  and  certainly  more  simply  if  that 
had  been  its  sole  enactment.  For  if  a  law  were  passed  making 
attendance  at  school  compulsory  to-morrow,  the  children  would 
almost  all  find  schools  to  go  to,  and  the  providing  of  them  for 
those  who  would  not,  might  safely  be  trusted  to  the  same  volun- 
tary agencies  that  have  provided  them  for  the  rest.  More  than 
half  the  schools  thus  found  ready  prepared  for  the  children 
would  be  good  schools ;  the  making  of  the  rest  of  them  good 
schools  might  be  relegated  to  the  Revised  Code,  of  which  Mr. 
Forster  promises  us  a  revision.  We  should  thus  have  been  spared 
a  great  deal  of  the  religious  difficulty. 

Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  that  our  difficulties  are  not  to 
be  so  great  as  they  might  have  been.     It  is  not  to   be  made 
illegal  to  teach  the  Bible  in  elementary  schools,  nor  is  the  poor 
man    to  be  hindered,   by  Act  of  Parliament,  from  having  his 
child  *  religiously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and  a  Christian  life,' 
according  to  the   exhortation  addressed  to  him  at  his  baptism. 
We  are  not  to  be  deprived  by  a  Liberal  Government  of  the 
liberty  of  religious  instruction.     If  we  may  judge  from  certain 
pertinent  observations  addressed  by  him  to  a  deputation  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not,  on  this  point  at  least,  of  the  opinion 
of  the  League.     These  officious  persons  will  probably  not  there- 
fore succeed  in  inflicting  on  us  a  law  so  repugnant  as  this  would 
be  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  of  England,  so  sub- 
versive 
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verrive  of  the  highest  interests  of  society,  and  so  disregard ful 
and  thankless  for  all  that  has  been  done  bj  the  costly  and  per- 
severing labours  of  the  best  friends  of  education.  The  Conser- 
rative  party  is  ready  to  accept  other  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  to  view  with  favour,  but  only  as  the 
condition  of  this ;  that  in  making  secular  instruction  universal, 
the  place  of  Religion  in  our  schools  shall  remain  undisturbed. 

Tlbe  debate  on  Mr.  Dixon's  amendment  has  brought  out  a 
new  proposition  in  regard  to  the  religious  difficulty.  Mr. 
Dixon  and  his  friends  are  no  longer  contented  with  a  Conscience 
Clause,  and  Mr.  Mundella  has  suggested,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
adopted  the  suggestion,  that  instead  of  it  there  should  be  a 
State  time-table,  prescribing  in  every  school  receiving  a  Govern- 
ment grant  certain  hours  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 
only  leaving  to  the  managers  of  the  school  any  other  hours  they 
like  for  religious  instruction,  from  which  the  children  whose 
parents  object  to  it  shall  be  allowed  to  exempt  themselves. 
This  means  that,  while  the  Church  children  of  a  school  arc 
receiving  their  Bible  lesson,  or  being  taught  their  Catechism,  the 
Dissenting  children  are  to  be  in  the  play-ground ;  or  that  a 
certain  time,  say  half  an  hour,  being  set  apart  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  day  for  prayers  and  the  religious  lesson, 
only  the  Church  children  are  to  be  present,  the  young  Dissenters 
being  allowed  to  come  to  school  half  an  hour  later,  because 
they  are  Dissenters,  and  to  go  away  half  an  hour  earlier.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  transparent  expedient 
for  juvenile  State  proselytism  in  the  interests  of  Dissent,  or 
a  more  effectual  one.  The  disfavour  with  which  Church  prin- 
ciples would  be  received  by  a  class  of  children,  who  heard, 
whilst  they  were  being  taught  them,  their  school-fellows  who 
objected  to  them,  at  play  in  the  play-ground  because  of  that 
objection,  may  be  understood ;  and  their  desire  to  become  Dis- 
senters themselves.  A  Dissenter  who  does  not  see  this  would 
probably  be  able  to  do  so  if  he  imagined  the  case  reversed,  and 
the  Dissenter's  child  made  to  come  to  school  half  an  hour  sooner, 
and  go  away  half  an  hour  later,  than  the  other  children,  because 
he  was  a  Dissenter  ;  nor  would  he  fail  to  anticipate  the  possible 
concurrence  even  of  poor  Church  parents  in  the  Dissenting  pro- 
clivities of  their  child  when,  in  the  event  of  a  compulsory  law, 
it  gave  them  an  hour  a  day  more  free  from  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  child  at  school. 

It  would,  probably,  be  far  better  for  the  Church,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  discouragement  and  disadvantage  like  this,  or  even 
that  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  to  make  some  change  (if  a  com  • 
ptratively  harmless  one  could  be  devised)  in  her  formulary  of 
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religious  instruction  for  children  to  meet  the  scruples  of  Dis- 
senters ;  and  we  venture,  with  gjeat  deference,  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Churchmen  whether  this  might  not  be  done, 
without  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  anything  in  the  Catechism, 
by  re-arranging  it :  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
and  simpler  part  only — beginning  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
ending  with  the  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — should  be  re- 
quired to  be  taught  at  school ;  and  the  second  part,  which  would 
treat  exclusively  of  the  sacraments,  to  young  people  afterwards 
when  preparing  for  confirmation.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  rule  bj 
which  the  natural  parents  of  the  child  are  not  accepted  by  tbe 
Church  as  its  god-parents,  but  rather  strangers,  were  reversed,  and 
the  rule  were  that  its  natural  parents  should  be  accepted  first  and 
by  preference,  and  strangers  only  in  default  of  them,  a  heavy  burden 
would  be  removed  from  men's  consciences,  a  great  deal  of  un- 
reality would  be  got  rid  of  in  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism, 
and  die  objection  of  two  great  bodies  of  the  Dissenters — the 
Wesleyans  and  the  Congregationalists — to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism  would  be  removed. 

So  much  for  the  religious  element  in  the  BilL  The  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  elementary  education  throughout  the 
country,  which  is  to  be  the  first  proceeding  under  it,  will  be  in 
itself  a  great  gain.  No  such  inquiry  has  yet  been  made.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  Educational  Census  of  1851. 
Had  that  census  been  repeated  in  1861,  this  Bill  would  have 
been  drawn  with  much  more  certainty  as  to  the  facts  it  deals 
with  than  it  has  been.  The  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  in  1802  were  but  a  poor  substitute  for  such  a  census. 
They  were  made  in  respect  to  specimen  districts  only. 

The  Education  Department  are  to  decide — having  the  returns 
from  this  exhaustive  inquiry  before  them — in  respect  to  each 
school  district,  whether  there  is  in  it  sufficient  school  accommoda- 
tion or  not,  taking  into  account  existing  private  as  well  as  public 
elementary  schools.     Their  decision  will  depend  upon  what  they 
understand  by  the  w^ords  ^  school  accommodation'  and  the  sense 
they  attach  to  the  word  '  sufficient.'     If  in  *  school  accommoda- 
tion '  they  include  quality  of  teaching  as  well  as  quantity ^  they 
may  decide  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  school,  and  therefore  of  a 
School  Board,  in  a  given  district ;  but  not,  if  they  set  aside  the 
consideration  of  'quality.'     Again,  the  sufficiency  of  the  accom- 
modation may  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  number  actually 
seeking  instruction,  or  the  number  which  would  be  seeking  it  if 
education  were  made  compulsory.     In  the  latter  case,  the  new 
schools  required,  and  the  new  Boards  brought  into  existence, 
would  be  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  former.     Moreover, 
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the  compulsory  clause  being  only  permissive,  in  school  districts 
where  it  was  not  enforced  the  school  accommodation,  increased, 
bj  the  new  school,  would  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  a  com- 
petition for  scholars  between  the  new  schools  and  the  old  would 
be  the  result,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

A  new  school  being  thus  established  in  a  parish  where 
there  are  already  schools  enough  for  the  children  willing  to 
attend,  and  the  compulsory  clause  not  being  enforced,  the 
result  of  the  competition  might  be  to  destroy  the  original 
parish  school.  There  is,  indeed,  a  power  in  the  Bill  by  which 
all  interest  and  property  in  the  parish  school  may  be  transferred, 
by  a  majority  of  the  managers,  at  any  meeting  duly  constituted, 
to  the  School  Board,  and  this  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 
This  power  may,  therefore  be  used  oppressively,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Bill,  unless  the  words 
^sufficient  school  accommodation'  be  defined.  The  power  of 
granting  pecuniary  assistance  on  equal  terms  to  all  schools  alike 
by  the  School  Board  out  of  the  rates  and  of  paying  the  fees 
-of  the  children  of  poor  parents,  are  excellent  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  as  also  is  that  of  establishing  free  schools  with  the  consent 
of  the  Department ;  but  the  terms  on  which  the  consent  of  the 
Department  is  to  be  given  should  be  specified,  lest,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Bill,  such  free  schools  should 
-come  to  be  established  unnecessarily  in  competition  with  paying 
schools.  The  power  of  paying  the  fees  of  certain  poor  children 
perhaps,  indeed,  supersedes  that  of  creating  free  schools. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  on  the  way  on  which  the 
words  ^  sufficient  school  accommodation '  are  officially  understood, 
it  depends  whether  the  Education  Department  will  take  into  their 
own  hands,  under  the  Bill,  a  majority  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  country,  or  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  ;  and  that,  as 
their  intervention  is  not  to  be  exercised  once  for  all  and  then  to 
-cease,  but  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
interpreted  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  so  as  eventually  to  be 
^t  variance  with  its  present  acceptation.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  School  Boards,  if  they  can  help  it,  to 
take  voluntarily  supported  schools  on  their  Own  hands,  or  to 
build  new  ones,  and  thus  subject  themselves  to  the  payment  of 
imnecessary  rates.  They  will  probably,  therefore,  understand 
'sufficient  school  accommodation'  charitably.  But  the  Educa- 
tion Department  may  take  a  different  view  of  things.  The  Bill 
qpeaks  in  the  words  of  the  Union,  but  it  admits  of  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  of  the  League.  The  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  the 
hands  are  like  the  hands  of  Esau. 

The  compulsory  clause  of  the  Bill  raises  the  question  of  the 
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present  occupations  of  1-^^  million  of  now  absent  children  whoni 
it  will  send  to  school.     It  is  not  for  their  whole  time  probably 
that  those  of  these  children  who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  work  wiU 
be  sent  to  school,  but  for  half  their  time,  as  under  the  factory 
law  * — the  half-time  in  agricultural  districts  being  possibly  the 
winter  half  of  the  year.     Of  children  between  the  ages  10  and 
15   there  were   returned   in   1851  on   the   census-day  649,806 
as  being  at  school,  555,289  at  work;  and  718,173  were  not 
returned  as   either   at  work  or   at  school.     If  we  deduct  from 
these  last   the   twenty-three   per   cent  who,  according   to  the 
experience  of  Prussia,  are  kept  at  home  for  sickness  or  other 
allowable  causes,  we  shall  have  the  number  552,973  who  might 
have  gone  to  school  or  to  work  but  did  neither.     This  is  nearly 
the  same  number  as  those  who  went  to  work.     The  Birming- 
ham Education  Society  found  in  1868  of  16,595  children  in  that 
town,  between  10  and  15,  that  6161  were  at  work,  and  6261 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work.j     Supposing  the  same  proportioa 
to  remain  now^  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  those  children, 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  are  not  at  school  and  who  miffht  go^ 
only  one  half  are  at  work.     The  half-time  system,  therefore,  if 
established  in  respect  to  all  kinds  of  work,  would  find,  for  the 
children  it  would  have  to  send  to  school  half  their  time,  another 
group  of  the  same  number  not  at  work  nor  at  school,  ready  to 
take  tlieir  places  at  work  and  their  turn  also  at  school.     The 
same  amount  of  child-labour  as  noio  would  thus  be  supplied  to 
the  industry  of  the   country,  and   the    same  amount  of  wages 
would  be  paid  for  it ;  but  it  would  be  more  widely  distributed, 
and  all  the  children  who  go  to  work  would  also  go  to  school. 
Tlie  sources  of  pauperism  and  crime  would  be  reached  and  their 
progress  might  be  stayed,  when  the  juvenile  Arabs  of  the  streets 
had  thus  been  found  out  and  swept  into  the  workshops  and  the 
schools. 

The  condition  of  going  to  tcork — proposed  by  the  Union,  but 
rejected  by  Mr.  Forster — would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  wrong  one 
on  which  to  make  the  education  of  a  poor  child  contingent  It 
would  act  as  an  inducement  with  the  child  not  to  go  to  work  at 
all  as  the  means  of  escaping  school  also,  and  make  the  case  of 
children  who  had  thriftless  and  reckless  parents  desperate.  Aft 
obligatory  Educational  Law  should  be  one  requiring  the  attend- 
ance at  school  for  at  least  half  their  time  of  all  children  under 

♦  *  By  the  new  Labour  Act  of  North  Germany  no  child  is  to  begin  work 
before  the  age  of  twelve,  or  until  he  has  been  six  years  at  school.  Every  cMld 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  is  to  attend  school  three  hours  a  day,  and  not  to  work 
more  than  six  hours.  Every  child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  is  to  attend  school 
six  hours  a  week.* — Report  of  First  Meeting  of  Education  League^  Mr.  Mundella, 
>LP.,  p.  133.  t  Keport  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Flteh,  p.  74. 

the 
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tke  age  of  fourteen,  whether  at  work  or  not,  and  it  should  apply 
to  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life. 

The  administrative  difficulty  of  compulsory  education  would 
be-  minimised  when  not  a  section  only  of  the  children  of  the 
country,  but  the  whole,  were  brought  under  its  operation. 
The  parish  registers  of  births,  if  consulted,  would  show  what 
children  should  be  at  school,  and  the  school  registers  would  tell 
whether  they  went  or  not.  A  law  to  make  half-time  attendance 
universal  would  not,  however,  be  practicable  in  England  without 
«  general  concurrence  of  the  working  classes.  Of  that  con- 
currence we  ought  not  to  despair.*  They  are  now  well  re- 
presented in  Parliament  Such  a  law  would  come  to  work- 
fnen  not  as  other  laws  do  claiming  from  them  sacrifices  which 
bring  with  them  no  immediate  advantage,  so  far  as  they  can 
see;  but  with  an  obvious  advantage.  Whatever  their  failings 
may  be,  workmen  are  not  without  affection  for  their  children. 
Their  natural  affection  would  plead  with  them  in  behalf  of  the 
law.     The  experience  of  countries  where   education   has   been 

*  The  following  are  testimonies  of  working  men  themseWes  and  others  to  this. 
We  collect  them  from  the  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  League. 

'The  first  meeting  of  my  fellow  working  men  that  I  addressed  was  about  twelve 
jemrs  ago,  the  last  one  last  night.  On  every  occasion  I  have  tested  the  men  in 
regard  to  education,  and  I  never  yet  found  an  exception  to  my  own  opinion — that 
what  we  want  is  a  national  compulsory,  unsectarian  system.' — Mr»  Applegarth^ 
Seeretary  of  (he  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

*  A  lew  weeks  ago  a  Paper  upon  the  suhject  of  Compulsory  and  Unsectarian 
Education  was  read  by  Mr.  Hibbs,  a  working  man,  before  a  national  conference  of 
Trades*  Unions  in  this  town.  Everyone  voted  for  the  principle,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  was  Mr.  Wood,  of  Manchester,  a  strong  Tory.' — Mr,  Green, 
•Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Trades*  CounciL 

Mr.  Mandella  said  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  18th  March  that  he  had 
addressed  audiences  of  from  5000  to  20,000  people— chiefly  working  men — on  this 
subject,  and  he  had  never  yet  known  a  working  man  to  hold  up  his  hand  against 
compulsory  education. 

'  1  am  here  as  a  middle-class  man,  to  say  that  no  system  of  education  will  satisfy 
me  unless  the  two  classes  are  put  upon  exactly  the  same  footing.  We  speak  of 
compulsion  as  a  thing  applicable  only  to  one  order  of  the  people.  I  am  an 
advocate  for  the  application  of  compulsion  to  ever}'  class.  I  don*t  know  wh^  the 
middle-class  man  should  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  his  child  in  igno- 
rance, any  more  than  the  working-class  man.'— JIfr.  Simons^  of  Merthyr  TydvU, 

'  I  was  one  of  the  candidates  at  the  general  election  for  the  representation  of 
Southampton.  My  own  pet  subject  at  every  meeting  and  upon  every  possible 
occasion  during  a  long  house-to-house  canvass  was,  not  the  **  glorious  principles  of 
our  noble  constitution,"  but  compulsory  education.  I  do  not  believe  the  idea  had 
ever  been  broached  before,  certainly  it  had  never  been  prominently  broached 
before.  It  was  not  long  after  I  had  commenced  that  one  or  two  leaders  of  the 
{tarty,  who  were  conversant  with  the  working-class  feeling,  were  saying  to  me, 
"  Go  OD  speaking  about  education,  it  takes  wonderfully  ;  I  should  stick  to  that 
idm;"  ana  so  on.  I  always  felt  myself  that  I  struck  a  truly  popular  chord  ;  the 
response  upon  this  subject  was  more  fervent  than  upon  any  other.  The  simple 
€zplttUition  is  that  the  working  classes  have  common  sense,  and  that  we  have 
only  to  appeal  to  this  on  subjects  which  concern  them  to  secure  ultimately  their 
lieuty  aUt^ance.'— Pro/essor  Fatocett,  M.P, 

made 
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made  obligatory  fallj  confirms  this  view.  No  other  law  is> 
said  to  be  so  easily  enforced  as  the  school-law.  Rarely — 
even  with  the  most  thoughtless  of  parents — are  its  penalties 
required  to  be  inflicted.  Its  operation  is  to  create  a  pnUic 
opinion  among  the  poor,  favourable  to  the  school,  so  that  in 
countries  where  obligatory  education  has  been  enforced,  if  it 
were  at  any  time  to  cease  to  be  obligatory,  the  parents  would  (in 
the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge)  of  their  own  free  will 
send  their  children  to  school  as  they  do  now. 

It  would  be  more  just  to  call  this  clause  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill 
obligatory  than  compulsory.  An  obligatory  thing  is  what  a 
man  puts  upon  himself  of  his«OWN  will — a  compulsory  thing 
is  what  another  man  puts  upon  him,  not  of  his  own  wilL  No 
Parliament  would  probably  ever  make  education  compulsory, 
but  if  public  opinion  is  by  any  constitutional  means  pronounced 
in  its  favour,  Parliament  will  probably,  by  enacting  a  more 
stringent  clause  than  that  in  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  make  it  obli- 
gatory. To  such  a  law  founded  on  the  denominational  system, 
we  avow  ourselves  converts.  But  to  one  which,  obliging  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  goes  far  to  prescribe  to  them  also 
the  schools  to  which  they  are  to  send  them  and  enacts  that 
they  shall  be  secular  schools  only,  we  are  opposed.  It  would 
sacrifice  the  political  freedom  and  the  religious  liberties  of  the 

G^ople,   and  forego  for  the  sake  of  mere  secular  teaching  yet 
gher  objects  of  education. 

Mr.  Forster  promises,  if  his  Bill  be  carried,  a  thorough 
revision  oi  the  Revised  Code.  We  venture  to  suggest  this^ 
specially,  as  to  that  restriction  of  the  Code  by  which  ^  grants  on 
results '  are  confined  to  schools  taught  by  certificated  teachers. 
The  results  paid  for  under  the  provisions  of  that  code  are  esti- 
mated, first,  by  the  number  of  children  who  have  come  to  the 
school  in  the  preceding  year  200  times  at  least ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  learning  they  have  got  in  the  year.  On  the  attendances- 
so  estimated  4«.  per  child  is  given  by  the  State,  and  by  the 
learning  85.  may  be  won  by  each  child.  Now  there  is  no  leason. 
why  the  same  g^rant  should  not  be  given  for  the  same  learning, 
whether  it  is  imparted  by  the  uncertificated  or  the  certificated^ 
or  by  the  public  or  the  private,  teacher.  The  same  learning 
is  the  same  thing  and  of  the  same  value,  considered  by  itself 
whether  communicated  by  the  one  or  the  other,  in  a  public  or  in  a 
private  school.  There  are  other  things  which  go  with  the  learning' 
which  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  we  are  far  bom, 
being  insensible  to  the  value  of  those  other  things.  Bat  for  ♦^t^ 
difference  an  allowance  might  be  made,  by  withholding  die 
attendance-grant  of  4«.  per  head  from  schools  whose  teadim- 
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are  not  certificated.  The  attendance-grant  might  thus  be  con- 
sidered as  taking  account  of  the  higher  objects  of  education 
assumed  to  be  attainable  only  by  a  certificated  teacher^  the  other 
grant  as  taking  account  only  of  its  mechanical  results  equally 
attainable  by  an  uncertificated  teacher.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  thus  relaxing  an  existing  rule  would  be  to  bring  all 
the  schools  of  the  lower  classes,  private  as  well  as  public,  under 
inspection,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  uninspected  schools 
now  teaching  more  than  a  million  of  children ;  being  half  those 
who  go  to  school,  so  as  gradually  to  bring  those  to  the  level  of 
the  other  half  which  are  inspected. 

1st  It  would  bring  them  all  under  Government  inspection, 
because  that  would  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  grant 

Sndly.  It  would  improve  the  appliances  of  instruction  in  such 
schools,  the  books,  apparatus,  ventilation,  and  the  like.  A 
satisfactory  state  of  these  being  assumed  also,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  grant 

3rdly.  As  it  regards  private  schools  it  would  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  teachers — 
certificates  as  to  these,  being  assumed  as  a  third  condition  of  the 
grant 

As  to  the  condition  that  the  children  to  whom  public  grants 
are  made  shall  be  of  the  labouring  classes  only,  there  would  be 
no  more  di£BcuIty  in  enforcing  it  in  these  schools  than  there  is 
found  to  be  in  die  schools  already  aided  by  the  State,  and  by 
identically  the  same  means.     Private  schools  of  the  lower  classes 
mast  and  will  always  exist,  and  it  is  expedient  they  should.    The 
State  has  no  right  with  the  public  money  to  establish  a  monopoly 
even  of  elementary  school-keeping.    The  private  adventure  school 
is  a  useful  competitor  to  the  public   elementary  school.     The 
standard  of  the  one  is  kept  up,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  raised 
by  the  competition  of  the  other.     Private  elementary  schools  are, 
indeed,  already  improving  with  public  ones.     The  dame  is  a 
better  educated  person  than  she  was,  and  soon  she  will  be  a  better 
educated  person  than  she  is — she  will  perhaps  be  a  retired  certifi- 
cated schoolmistress ;  doing  a  good  work  in  teaching,  together 
with  the  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  daughters,  the  elder  poor  girls 
of  a  parish,  the  public  school  of  which  is  taught  by  a  master.    In 
like  manner  the  private  adventure  schoolmaster  will  hereafter  be 
a  difierent  kind  of  person  from  what  he  has  been, — trained  and 
certificated  teacher  it  may  be,  who  finds  in  a  private  school  a 
better  remuneration  than  in  a  public  one,  and  a  more  indepen- 
dent position.     This  position  of  the   adventure-teacher  is  not 
altogether  an  imaginary  one.     It  actually  obtains  in  Scotland, 
whore  among  the   private  teachers  of  the  middle  and   lower 
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clasiet  are  tu  be  found  some  of  the  best  trained  elementarr 
teachers  in  the  country.  To  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
private  teacher  as  an  educator  of  the  people,  Government  inspec- 
tion of  his  school  and  the  extension  to  a  poorer  section  of  the 
scholars  in  it  of  *  grants  upon  results/  would  largely  contribute. 
It  would  moreover  work  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
denominational  system.  For  religious  communities  who  might 
not  be  numerous  or  rich  enough  to  maintain  separate  public 
schools  for  their  children,  might  be  able  to  get  private  ones 
established  when  aided  by  grants  upon  results. 

The  case  between  Mr.  Forster^s  Bill  and  the  League's  scheme 
is  this — that,  whilst  the  two  provide  equally  well  for  the  secular 
instruction  of  every  child  in  England  and  fVales^  the  Bill  provides 
for  it  plus  the  religious  education  of  the  child.      It  is  plain 
enough    in  what  respects   secular   schools  would   do   less,  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  they  could  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  denominational  schools  are  now  doing,  or  may  be 
made  to  do,  even  if  the  secular  schools  had  the  field  clear  for  their 
operations.     But  they  have  not.     The  field  is  occupied.     They 
would  have  to  make  their  way  not  only  against  the  old  imin- 
spected   schools   but  against  the  new  inspected  ones  also,  not 
only  against  the  bad  ones  but  the  good  ones.      Good  schocJs 
have  already  taken  possession  of  half  the  field  of  education,  and 
are  ready  to  occupy  the  other  half.     We  do  not  know  whether 
the  advocates  of  secular  schools  are  prepared  to  recommend  to 
tlie  Government  the  withdrawal  of  its  grants  from  the  existing 
schools,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  a  part  of  their  plan  to  give  their 
secular  schools  an  ad^'antage  in  the  competition  by  making  them 
free  at  the  public  expense,  and  not  the  others.     The  batde  would 
be  hard  to  fight  between  the  State  free  secular  schools  and  the 
Church  paying  religious  schools,  but  it  would  have  to  be  fought 
We  doubt  whether  the  National  League  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered all  the  resistance  they  have  to  reckon  upon ;  not  only 
from  the  friends  and  supporters  of  existing  schools,  but  from 
statesmen  and  political  economists  to  whom  they  propose — for 
doing,  in  the  matter  of  public  education,  only  as  much  as  is  now  done 
(or  we  think  less) — the  payment,  by  public  taxation,  of  three  times 
as  much ;    and   from   the   religious   instincts  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  know   that  from  their  secular  schools,  with  all 
religious  teadiing^  all  religious  influences  would  practically  be 
banished.   The  religion  of  the  English  people  (and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race)  is  a  denominational  religion.     Such  as 
we  are,  it  is  adapted  to  our  condition.     Our  national  chaiacter 
has  been  formed  upon  it     It  has  grown  up  with  our  idigioas 
liberties  and  our  constitutional  freedom,  and  it  ministen  by  an 

admirable 
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admirable  gradation  to  the  independence  and  to  the  moral  and 
religious  wants  of  our  people.  Statesmen  may  well  hesitate  to 
deal  at  it  so  heavy  a  blow  and  discouragement  as  the  League 
would  have  them  deal,  were  that  even  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  one  denomination  of  Christians  would  chiefly 
suffer  by  it — that  which  seems  to  find  the  least  favour  now  with 
statesmen,  but  which  has  done  the  most  work  in  the  cause  of  ele« 
mentary  education.  If  the  tables  were  turned,  and  our  parochial 
schools  were  Dissenters*  schools,  established  and  supported  by 
thtm^  and  Churchmen  claimed  to  set  aside  Dissenting  denomina-. 
tional  teaching,  the  outcry  would  no  doubt  be  great,  and  it  would 
he  Just.  As  to  what  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  agree  in,  Dis- 
senters have  everything  to  lose  with  the  denominational  system ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  sec  that,  even  if  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
school  were  not  left  out  altogether,  as  the  League  propose,  but 
minimised  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  rate-support,  it 
would  be  so  little  earnest  and  real,  so  colourless,  and  so  like  an 
intrusion  on  the  secular  school-work  that  it  would  soon  sink,  by 
common  consent,  into  secularism.  In  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  secular  schools  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the  Church 
would  at  least  continue  to  maintain  religious  schools  wherever 
she  could,  there  would  be  repeated  all  over  the  country,  as  there 
is  in  France,  the  scandal  of  religion  and  secularism  contending 
for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  with  the  authority  of  the 
State  thrown  on  the  secular  side  and,  as  if  the  education-question 
had  not  already  difficulties  enough  to  encounter,  this  would  be 
added,  that  the  rival  schools  of  almost  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom would  become  centres  of  political  discord,  as  well  as  of 
religious  animosity  ;  and  this  mischief  would  have  been  effected 
by  a  useless  addition  to  our  local  taxation  of  nearly  one  million 
sterling ;  Supposing  only  as  many  children  to  attend  school  then 
as  attend  now. 

There  are  12,888  parochial  districts,  out  of  which  there 
are  10,398  containing  each  less  than  2000  people,  and  which 
are  almost  wholly  rural.  There  are  often  several  Dissent- 
ing chapels  in  the  same  rural  parish.  Their  congregations 
have  usually  separated  from  one  another,  not  directly  from  the 
Church.  Their  aggregate  congregations  are  often  less  than  the 
single  congregation  of  the  Church.  Almost  all  the  charities  of 
the  parish  group  round  the  Church.  All  the  poor  of  the  parish 
benefit,  as  a  rule,  by  the  charities  of  the  Church,  without  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  Church-people  or  not  The  clergyman 
does  not  indeed  sometimes  know  who  are  Dissenters.  Some  of  his 
parishioners  do  not  even  know  themselves.     They  go  sometimes 

to 
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to  church  and  sometimes  to  chapel.  He  considers  that  eyeij  one 
in  the  parish  has  a  right  to  his  services  as  parish  priest,  and  he 
proffers  them  to  all.  Distinctions  between  the  Church  and 
Dissent  are  not  drawn  sharply  in  rural  parishes,  and  althoagh 
there  is  no  want  of  activity  and  life  in  rural  Dissent,  there  is  not 
much  bitterness.  This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
average  economy  in  respect  to  Dissent  of  rural  parishes.  Church- 
men ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but  statesmen  may 
look  at  it  with  complacency  as  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  a  reli- 
gious difference,  which  might,  under  other  conditions,  rise  to  die 
importance  of  a  social  or  even  a  political  difficulty ;  as  indeed 
it  has  done  in  Ireland. 

All  the  children  in  the  parish  go  to  the  Church  school — 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen's  children — and  nobody  ever 
hears  of  proselytism ;  for  the  cases  which  have  been  raked  up 
of  ill-advised  clergymen  who  have  tried  to  compel  all  the 
Church  day-scholars  to  go  also  to  the  Church  Sunday-school 
are  so  few  and  exceptional  as  to  prove  the  rule.  The  clergy 
liave  almost  universally  bound  themselves  by  the  obligations 
of  the  Conscience  Clause,  and  their  chief  objection  to  being 
compelled  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  asked  to  bind  themselves  legally  not  to  do 
what  the  moral  sense  of  men  is  intended  to  deter  them  doing; 
at  this  they  are  indignant.  Mr.  Kennedy,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  National  Society,  and  now  one  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  was  asked  by  the  Select  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Education,*  *  As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  clergy  do  generally  act  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  ?  '  He  answered,  '  I  think  they  act  on  it  almost 
universally  ;  the  exceptions  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  be  worth 
naming.'  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Educational  Union  at  Man- 
chester, the  Rev.  J.  Oliver,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Educa- 
tion Committee,  said  that  *year  by  year  there  came  into  his 
hands  officially  statistics  and  returns  from  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Methodist  parents ;  and  if  there  were  a  religious  difficulty  he 
might  therefore  be  supposed  to  know  what  it  was.  The  Metho- 
dists entertained  no  objection  to  the  religious  teaching  in  Church 
schools.' 

There,  may  be  those  who,  valuing  above  all  things  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  school,  think  little  of  the  failure 
which  the  scheme  of  the  League  would  entail  on  its  religious 
teaching.    The  clergyman  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  be  of 

*  *Keport,'  2551,    There  is  abundant  other  evidence  in  the  *  Report 'to  the 
same  effect 

their 
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ihcir  opinion.  It  was  for  the  religious  well-beinjr  of  his  parish  that 
he  ^ot  the  school  built,  and  by  his  exertions  provided  for  its  support 
cnntrihuling  (probably)  largely  thereto  irom  his  private  means,* 
He  has  wurked  hard  to  get  the  schoolroom  built,  because  it 
was  in  his  judgment  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives,  and  to  promote  whose  highest  interests 
he  was  put  there.  And  when  it  is  built,  supposing  him  to  be  aa 
honest  man,  he  tries  to  conduct  it  on  that  principle.  If  a  spirit 
of  partisanship  arises  in  his  mind,  there  is  plenty  in  the  czperi- 
eace  of  his  school  to  correct  it  The  fact  is  that  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  different  schools  of  theology  arc  impossible  to  be 
taught  to  children.  It  is  better  honestly  to  confess  it  The 
sectarian  points  of  Christianity  are  its  abstruse  points;  and  that 
is  whv  they  are  sectarian.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  ia 
teaching  children  will  have  learned  that  these  points  lay  no  hold 
OD  their  minds.  The  immaturity  of  their  understandings  and 
their  natural  simplicity  of  character  make  them  eclective  in 
what  they  are  told  of  religious  truth — ^they  assimilate  what 
they  undersiand  only,  and  this  is  what  all  communities  of 
Christians  believe.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  the 
clcrg}!'  that  the  children  of  Dissenters  brought  up  in  Church 
schools  do  not  often  in  after  life  leave  the  chapel  and  come 
to  chuich;  although  it  cannot  but  be  that  kindly  feelings 
between  these  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  promoted  by 
their  having  been  brought  up  together. 

The  teaching  of  religion  toac/iiVt/,  although  it  need  not  be  secta- 
rian, must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  dogmatic  teaching. 
Religion  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  belief,  because  it  is  part 
of  the  belief  of  its  teacher,  and  can  only  so  lind  its  way  to  the 
child's  belief.  To  reason  with  a  child  on  religion  would  be 
only  to  suggest  to  its  mind,  doubts.  Take  the  very  first  article 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty/ 
The  child  believes  that,  because  his  mother  and  father  believed 
it,  and  taught  it  to  him  as  an  infant,  and  because  he  was  taught 
it  at  school  and  at  church.  It  is  thus  that  from  the  faith  of  the 
poor  child  it  becomes  the  actuating  principle  of  the  life  of  the 
]x>or  man,  and  goes  with  him  to  his  death.  He  never  attains 
that  culture  which  would  make  it  of  any  use  to  put  before  him 
the  rational  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God;  if,  therefore, 
doubts  of  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  a  child,  it  is  possible 

*  Bjr  the  '  Report  of  the  Rnyil  Comtnluimi  on  EducBtion '  it  innj  be  aeea  ibnl  in 
tlie  cue  of  lES  ichooU,  having  an  annual  income  of  4SieI,  the  clergy,  169  in 
niiOil>i.-r,cootribuledBl  the  rale  of  lOJ.  lOir.  each,  and  the  landowuerf,393  in  nnmber, 
■t  the  rate  of  M.  Gi.  each.  The  jaiat  rental  of  thele  laadairaera  was  BOU,UOCI. 
(S«e  iSlalMict  of  Church  Sdioolt,  p.  26.) 
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that  it  would  never  have  taken  the  firm  hold,  that  it  has  done,  of 
his  faith  as  a  man.     To  the  teaching  of  religion  in  a  school  thos 
dogmatically  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  a  religious  maa 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  teachers  of  Church  schools  are 
religiously  educated  in  Church  training  schools.     These  schools 
are  all  religious  foundations — religion  is  at  the  basis  of  their  in- 
struction and  discipline — and  they  are  denominational  schools; 
and  nothing  can   bear  a  more  certain  testimony  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  fact  than  the  character  which  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  the  teachers  trained  in  these  schools  have, 
as   a   class,   maintained.     The  trained   teacher   is   as  a  rule  a 
man   of   a   strict   life   and  a  religious   character,   and  as  the 
children    of    a   school    take    in   a   remarkable    way    the   im- 
pression of  the  teacher  in  contact  with  whose  mind  their  minds 
are  placed  for^  so  many  hours  weekly,  some  religious  influences 
cannot  but  pass  from  him  to  them — as,  if  he  were  an  irreligious 
man,  irreligious  influences  would.     But  what  will  the  training 
Schools  for  secular  school  teachers  be  ?   What  element  is  to  come, 
in  their  system,  in  the  place  of  the  religious  element  in  ours? 
The  following  are  the  opinions  about  religion  which  Mr.  Dawson, 
a  secularist  and  great  supporter  of  the  League,  allowed  himself  to 
give  expression  to  at  its  first  meeting: — 

*  I  am  a  latitadinarian  avowedly.  Why  should  I  pay  to  have  done 
on  the  week  days  what  I  spend  all  my  Sundays  endeavouring  to 
undo  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  little  children  should  not  be  plagued 
with  tho  reverse  of  what  the  scholarship  of  England  and  the  right 
learning  of  the  Church  have  shown  to  be  the  only  things  that  a 
scholar  can  hold  ?  If  gentlemen  present  con  show  yon  that  Moses 
did  not  write  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  am  I  to  bo  compelled  to 
pay  for  telling  children  that  he  did  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  childroi 
should  not  build  up  what  it  will  bo  their  first  duty  when  they  ftie 
older  to  pull  down  ?  Have  not  some  of  us  gone  through  that  bitter 
and  painful  process  of  taking  our  fathers'  creed  slowly  down?  And 
do  we  not  know  what  it  costs  ?  Is  it  pleasant  for  a  man  to  hsvo  to 
forsake  the  creed  of  his  youth  ?  Is  the  process  so  agreeable  that  it  is 
right  to  subject  tho  children  of  this  country  to  it?' 

It  is  clear  that  teachers  trained  in  religious  training  colleges 
cannot  be  qualified  to  conduct  schools  on  the  type  of  the  League. 
A  Latitudinarian  Training  College  must  be  established  for  the 
express  purpose.  But  a  trained  latitudinarian  teacher,  whether  a 
schoolmaster  or  a  schoolmistress,  will  jar  harshly  on  die  life  of  a 
village.  That  life  is  in  its  social  bearings  and  its  characteristic 
features  a  religious  life.  The  Church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  representing  by  its  size,  its  antiquity,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  structure,  as  compared  with  the  cottages  of  the  village,  the 
contrast  of  that  which  is  permanent  with  that  which  is  passing 

away 
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away.  Not  far  from  it,  tii  the  village  street,  stands  the  Dissent- 
iog-chapc),  and  perhaps  two  or  thrre  more  in  the  lanes  leading 
til  it,  or  in  neighbnurin?  hamlets ;  these  are  indications  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  village  intelligible  to  every  one.  If  you 
iaquirc  who  the  chief  men  of  the  village  are,  the  men  whose 
probity  is  above  suspicion,  whose  judgment  has  weight  in  the 
Tillage,  who  by  honest  industry  have  become  men  of  substance, 
and  who  most  promote  the  public  good,  you  will  find  them 
commonly  to  be  men  much  occupied  in  the  interests  of  religion 
— regular  Churchmen,  or  class-leaders  or  regular  attendants  of 
the  several  Disspnling  communities.  Round  these  religious 
centres  all  the  village  charities  congregate — the  offertory,  the 
clothing-club,  the  sick-club,  the  coal-club,  the  shoe-club,  the  vil- 
lage library  and  institute,  the  village  temperance  societies,  and 
the  schools.  Politics  do  not  easily  find  their  way  into  villages. 
The  daily  incidents  of  village-life,  the  religious  topics  of  the  day, 
and  the  markets,  are  subjects  enough  for  rural  thought.  The 
good  order  of  the  village  rests  cliielly  on  a  religious  basis.  It  is 
founded  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  village,  and  that  is  founded, 
as  far  as  morals  are  concerned,  in  religion,  for  the  leaders  of  it 
are  religious  men.  If  the  people  of  the  village  are  for  the  most 
pArt  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  if  their  word  is  to  be  relied 
npon ;  if  they  are  courteous  and  civil  to  one  another  (and  cour- 
tesy  and  civility  are  certainly  on  the  increase  in  village-life)  ;  if 
the  farmer,  the  village  blacksmith,  and  carpenter,  and  shopkeeper, 
an(t  tailor,  and  shoemaker  are  law-abiding  men,  and  show,  when 
occasion  arises,  that  they  have  some  of  the  feelings  of  gentlemen'; 
it  is  the  religious  character  of  the  village  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  It  is  thai  which  chiefly  governs  the  village,  and  not  the 
State,  The  State  has  but  litde  voice  in  the  matter.  Little  indeed 
is  known  of  the  State  except  through  the  las-gatherer.  The  police- 
man keeps  some  two  or  three  liouses  only  in  the  village  under 
bis  eye.  Who  shall  tell  from  what  crimes  even  the  scape- 
graces of  the  village  who  hang  about  the  publi chouse-door 
have  been  kept  back  by  the  Bible  lessons  of  the  village  school? 
The  consciousness  of  divine  things  is  never  perhaps  wholly 
absent  or  inoperative  in  men  who  have  once  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  even  the  worst  in  the  village  would  be  yet 
worse  if  its  religious  life  were  destroyed,  and  the  fear  of  God 
utterly  taken  away  and  banished  from  it.  The  descent  of  a  trained 
latiludinarian  schoolmaster  on  a  scene  like  this  would  be  simply 
a  public  calamity.  Being  but  a  half-educated  man,  he  would 
represent  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  latitudinarian  school  in 
which  he  had  been  trained.     Being  a  schoolmaster,  his  opinions 

could 
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could  not  but  break  out  in  his  teaching  and  be  shared  bj  the 
pupil-teachers  under  him,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  understaiid 
them,  by  his  scholars.     Being  a  supercilious  man,  of  necessity, 
in  his  capacity  of  a    half-educated    man    and  a  latitudioariaii 
4K;hool  master,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  the  oracle  of  the 
village,  and  as  such  to  do  a  great  deal  to  sap  its  religious  life 
and  the  foundations  of  its  social  and  moral  well-being.     When 
such  men  shall  have  been  sent  to  all  our  country  villages,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  a  great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
State  to  preserve  public  order  that  is  now  done  without  it 


Art  \\\.— History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  WoUey  to  tk 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Anthony  Froodc, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Vols.  IX.  X.  XL  XII. 
London,  1869. 

2.  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart.     Par  Jules  Gauthier.    Paris,  1869. 

3.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  By  John  Hosack, 
Barrister-at-Law.     Edinburgh,  1869. 

TO  those  who  have  made  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  their 
study,  the  year  that  has  just  passed  away  will  always  be 
one  of  importance.     The  most  interesting  of  all  our  reigns,  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  on  our  subsequent  history,  has  just 
been  treated  by  three  writers  who  will  probably  leave  a  mark 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  or  on  both.     Two  of 
them  indeed  profess  only  to  deal  with  the  romantic  story  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  her  history  is  the  key  to  that  of  her  great 
rival ;  and  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude,  which  we  are  now  to 
notice,  span  that  history  from  the  murder  of  Darnley,  with  which 
they  commence,  to  the  execution  of  the  alleged  murderer,  with 
which  they  end.     Mr.  Hosack's  and  M.  Gauthier's  books  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude's  volumes  as  they  hare 
during  the  last  few  years  issued  from  the  press ;  and  now,  along 
with  the  last  instalment  of  the  work,  we  have,  very  opportunely, 
the  other  side  of  the  question.     Mr.  Froude's  is  the  most  bitter, 
the  most  vehement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  circumstantial 
attack  ever  made  on  the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart.     Mr.  Hosack's 
is  certainly  the  most  ingenious,  if  not  the  most  able  defence  ever 
yet  set  up.     M.  Gauthier's  is  one  of  those  neat  and  fluent  nar- 
ratives for  which  our  neighbours  are  famous,  taking  one  view 
alone  of  the  question,  as  if  there  could  be  no  other,  yet  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  other,  and  supplied  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, very  largely  quoted,  for  the  support  of  his  work. 

That 
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That  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  place  taken  by  Mary 
Stuart's  career  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  of  its  treatment  by  an  author,  is  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Fronde  himself,  who  truly  tells  us,  that — 

*  the  revolntion  through  which  Scotland  and  England  were  passing 
was  visibly  modified  by  it  (the  murder  of  Damley) ;  it  perplexed  the 
counsels  and  complicated  the  policy  of  the  great  Catholic  Powers  of 
the  CSontinent ;  whQe  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history  on  the  character 
of  the  greatest  Bnglish  statesmen  of  the  age  must  depend  upon  the 
opinion  which  the  eventual  consent  of  mankind  shall  accept  on  the 
share  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself  in  that  transaction.'  (ix.  2.) 

We  are  fnrUier  invited  to  test  Mr.  Froude  on  this  cardinal 
point  by  tihe  fact  that  his  so-called  ^  History  of  England '  during 
this  reign  is  far  more  a  biography  of  the  two  Queens  than  a  history 
of  the  country ;  and  that  he  not  only  omits  the  last  important  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  order  apparently  to  bring  the 
deaths  of  the  Queens  into  the  same  concluding  volume  with  dra- 
matic effect  (it  must  be  either  on  this  ground,  or  because  he  was 
tired  of  the  subject,  since  the  reason  he  gives  for  ending  where 
he  does  is  scarcely  intelligible),  but  regards  every  other  question 
of  the  period  through  glasses  stained  with  the  colour  which  he  has 
put  upon  this  particular  set  of  transactions.  Not  that  we  mean  to 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Froude  has  consciously  taken  up  his  view  of 
Mary's  guilt  and  hypocrisy  with  the  express  purpose  of  using  it 
as  a  lever  for  breaking  down  any  received  opinions.  We  hope, 
indeed,  to  show  that  his  treatment  of  the  period  has  diverged 
firom  the  true  course  in  consequence  of  certain  hallucinations,  but 
his  position  as  to  Mary  was  necessary  for  that  treatment,  and  it 
is  evident  to  us  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  he  has  rushed 
blindfold  into  more  than  one  trap. 

Mr.  Fronde's  mastery  of  a  brilliant  style  is  so  generally 
admitted  that  we  need  spend  no  time  in  praising  it,  though  we 
cannot  honestly  say  that  we  think  he  has  escaped  the  literary 
dangers  which  beset  sensational  and  imaginative  writers.  But 
such  seductions  only  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  rub 
our  eyes,  and  try  to  look  straight  on.  It  is  a  great  thing  indeed 
to  have,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  ^  readable '  book ;  but  it  is  not 
alL  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  carried  swiftly  and  easily  along ; 
bat  are  we  going  the  right  way?  We  are  not  presumptuous 
enoagh  to  suppose  that  we  ourselves  possess  a  perfect  clue 
through  the  most  perplexed  labyrinth  of  modem  history,  but  we 
may  at  least  indicate  some  grounds  for  questioning  whether 
even  the  most  positive  and  eloquent  of  our  professed  guides 
has  possession  of  it 

So  large  a  literature  has  sprung  up  round  the  story  of  Mary 

Stuart 
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Stuart  that  until  quite  lately  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  diat 
the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  worked  out.    Experts  of  coone 
knew  better ;  but  these  books  will  in  all  probability  again  range 
the  readers  of  this  generation,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
on  either  side  of  two  conflicting  ranks ;  for  once  more  we  hare 
the  wonderful,  and  still  most  mysterious  story  put  forth  by  con- 
summate partisans  who  seize  every  point  which  can  make  ioi 
their  own  side,  and  neglect,  or  are  unable  to  see,  the  points  which 
make  for  the  other ;  and  still  we  are  nearly  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  cool  and  impartial  estimate  which  the  course  of  a  long  con- 
troversy does  in  the  end  bring  to  the  front     It  is  now  manv 
years  since  Hallam,*  in  despair,  summed  up  the  dispute  with  the 
wise  and  pregnant  remark  that  ^  it  may  be  given  as  the  result  of 
fair  inquiry  that  to  impeach  the  character  of  most  of  Man's 
adversaries  would  be  a  far  easier  task  than  to  exonerate  her  own.' 
But  he  would  now,  we  venture  to  think,  scarcely  give  the  judg- 
ment he  then  pronounced  upon  the  famous  Casket  Letters,  on 
which  so  much  did  really,  and  on  which  so  much  more  has  been 
supposed   to    turn.     On    these    Casket  Letters,  generally  con- 
sidered the  central  point  of  the  question,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words ;    but    it    will    be   convenient    to   notice    previously  the 
career  of  Mary  before  the  murder  of  Damley,  as  given  us  on 
either  side  by  the  present  writers,  apologizing  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  already  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  subject  to 
require  no  such  preliminary  sketch. 

The  divergence  begins  very  early.  On  one  side  we  have  the 
picture  of  an  extraordinarily  clever  and  beautiful  child,  educated 
up  to  mature  womanhood  at  the  most  corrupt  and  brilliant  court 
of  Europe,  yet  preserved  from  all  taint  by,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  Catherine  de  Mcdicis  I  So  says  M.  Gauthier.f  On  the 
other  side,  writers  like  Mignet  have  traced  the  subsequent  crimes 
and  follies  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  horrible  atmosphere 
which  she  had  breathed  in  France.  We  have  little  hesitation  in 
this  matter.  It  is  indeed  no  slight  point  in  her  favour  that,  in 
such  a  court,  no  scandal  had  tainted  her  character  till  she  came 
to  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  disconnect  that  training  of  thirteen 
years  with  such  incidents  as  the  tragical  story  of  Chatelard,  the 
contempt  of  appearances — to  say  the  least,  which  she  showed  in 
the  case  of  Rizzio,  and  the  shocking  marriage  with  Bothwell. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  we  hold  Mr.  Froude  to  be  right  in 
attaching  great  blame  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  could  play  with 
the  passions  of  an  over-wrought,  crack-brained  gentleman,  and 
then  have  him  executed  when  he  concealed  himself  in  her  room. 


•  *  Constitutional  HUtory,*  iii.  315.  f  »•  ^• 
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Even  Mr.  Hosack  admits  her  cruelty,  though  not  her  previous 
iault ;  but  M.  Gauthier  sees  neither. 

In  the  case  of  Rizzio  again,  we  have  on  one  side  a  well- 
meaning,  noble-minded  young  Queen,  ill-treated  by  a  vicious 
husband,  struggling  against  a  turbulent  nobility  who  are  resolved 
to  make  her  power  bend  to  theirs,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the 
conflict  falling  back  on  the  one  faithful  servant  she  could  trust,* 
with  whom  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  there  could  be  a  shadow 
of  scandalous  intrigue.  On  the  other  side  we  have  a  selfish, 
ambitious  princess,  violently  quarrelling  with  and  separating 
from  her  foolish  boy-husband,  and  chasing  away  the  counsellors 
whom  she  ought  to  have  respected,  while  she  gave  colour  to  the 
worst  suppositions  by  sitting  up  half  the  night  alone  with  the 
subtle  Italian  who  was  using  the  besotted  favour  of  the  Queen 
to  make  himself  master  of  Scotland  and  supreme  over  its  ancient 
nobility.  We  may  acquit  her  indeed  of  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  charge  made  against  her  in  this  case ;  but  how  could  such  a 
Queen  be  respected?  How  can  historians  mistake  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  offence  she  gave?  Here  again  we  believe  Mr. 
Froude  (in  a  former  volume)  to  have  been  right,  though  he  might 
liare  spared  his  readers  the  repetition  of  scandalous  reports  which 
he  does  not  profess  to  believe.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
justify  the  assassination. 

So  with  Mary's  share  in  Darnley's  murder,  and  the  connection 
of  that  event  with  her  attachment  to  Bothwell.  On  one  side  we 
have  Mr.  Froude's  *  panther/  a  beautiful  monster  of  wickedness, 
in  close  conspiracy  with  her  paramour  (whom,  when  wounded, 
she  flies  to  visit  in  his  castle,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  on  horse- 
back), luring  her,  now  at  last  penitent,  husband  to  his  destruc- 
tion ;  ^oing  to  attend  him  in  his  sickness  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  him  off  his  guard ;  writing  the  most  prurient  letters  to 
her  guilty  partner  from  his  bedside,  carrying  him  off  with  her  to 
the  fatal  Kirk  o'  Field  prepared  and  furnished  for  the  death-scene, 
with  gunpowder  placed  in  her  own  room  underneath  his;  re- 
moving the  smallest  scrap  of  furniture  which  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  save  from  the  explosion;  sitting  up  with  him,  to 
prevent  suspicion,  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  blown  up,  and 
then,  having  made  an  excuse  for  her  absence,  going  comfortably 
to  bed,  and  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on 
till  her  paramour,  the  murderer,  comes  quite  familiarly  to  her 
iiedroom  and  tells  her  in  the  morning.  We  are  then  introduced 
to  her  eating  a  good  breakfast  in  bed  with  the  most  perfect  com- 
•posare,  and  making  only  the  least  possible  parade  of  her  loss 
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and  very  barefaced  pretences  to  pursue  the  guilty.  She  buria 
her  husband  with  all  privacy  ;  and  finding  the  usual  mouming^ 
too  irksome,  solaces  herself  with  Bothwell  and  other  lords^ 
'riding  and  shooting'  at  Seton,  a  pleasant  country  house.  A 
'  general  instinct '  points  her  out  as  the  murderess ;  but  she  writes 
cool  letters  to  the  various  Courts,  begging  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  not  to  believe  the  charge.  Urged  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
at  last  consents  to  try  Bothwell,  but  giving  only  fifteen  days'  notioe 
instead  of  forty,  the  legal  time.  She  had  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  wife  before  Damley*s  death,  and 
the  trial  was  now  the  merest  mockery,  attended  by  the  most 
flagrant  coercion  of  his  enemies,  and  the  most  open  sympathy 
on  her  own  part  We  then  have  her  clever  arrangements  with 
Bothwell  for  her  elopement;  the  preconcerted  seizure  on  the 
road,  to  save  appearances;  the  living  with  him  as  his  wife  at 
Dunbar  Castle;  the  subsequent  marriage,  and  the  passionate 
clinging  to  him  up  to  the  last  scene  at  Carberry  Hill.  A  dreadful 
story  indeed  I  and  one  with  the  main  outlines  of  which  we  have 
been  long  familiar ;  but  Mr.  Froude  has  clothed  it  with  sad 
a  marvellous  splendour  of  diction,  and  brought  it  before  us  in  so- 
graphic  a  manner,  filling  it  up  with  so  many  minute  details^ 
that  it  has  become  almost  a  fresh  discovery.  It  will  certainly 
cost  very  many  of  his  readers  a  positive  wrench  to  give  up  what 
they  have  been  so  forcibly  persuaded  into  believing. 

But  now  hear  the  other  side.  When  we  listen  to  Mary's 
defenders,  we  find  that  it  is  she  herself  who  is  the  victim  of 
a  brutal  nobility  and  a  subtlety  of  plotting,  brought  to  such 
a  perfection  in  that  age  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before  or 
since.  Her  connection  with  Bothwell  was  simply  the  innocent 
refuge  of  a  hunted  sovereign  from  her  pursuers.  He  showi 
greater  zeal  for  her  service  than  others,  and  is  rewarded  with  her 
peculiar  favour.  The  visit  to  him  at  Hermitage  was  -but  an 
eight  miles'  ride ;  a  stay  of  two  hours,  not  immediately,  bat  a 
week  after  he  was  wounded  in  her  service,  and  she  was  aocom* 

Btnied  by  no  less  a  person  than  her  brother,  Murray  himael£ 
er  visit  to  Damley  was  at  his  own  request,  and  is  divested  of  all 
the  sinister  incidents  attached  to  it  by  the  other  side.  She 
is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  conspiracy  to  murder  him. 
The  story  about  her  saving  the  furniture  is  a  myth.  Her  leaving 
him  on  the  fatal  night  was  pre-arranged  for  theezprest  poipoteof 
attending  the  wedding  of  her  two  servants,  was  known  to  the  ood- 
spirators,  and  the  occasion  chosen  by  them  on  that  accoimt  The 
gunpowder  was  not  placed  in  her  room  with  her  knowledge,  bat 
underneath,  unknown  to  her.  Her  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
murder  was  much  more  natural  than  if  she  had  filled  the  pelaoe 
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with  lamentations.  She  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  She  believed 
her  own  life  to  have  been  aimed  at.  She  was  in  ignorance  of 
what  we  know  for  certain  now,  that  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all 
the  nobles  who  surrounded  her,  were  concerned  in  the  deed. 
She  was  therefore  checkmated  in  every  attempt  to  bring  the 

ETpetrators  to  justice.  If  Lennox,  the  father  of  the  murdered 
ngy  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further  than  he  did,  it  was  his 
own  fault  Her  movement  to  Seton  was  necessary  for  her  health. 
She  did  all  that  was  requisite  for  propriety  as  to  the  mourning. 
Both  well  was  not  with  her  at  Seton.  As  to  her  shooting  at  the 
butts  when  there,  this  story,  like  most  of  the  rest,  is  mere  gossip. 
People  do  not  shoot  at  the  butts  in  a  Scotch  February.  The 
letters  from  Damley's  bedside,  and  from  Stirling,  arranging 
about  her  feigned  capture  by  Bothwell, — the  Casket  Letters,  in 
short,  are  palpable  forgeries.  She  was  the  victim  of  Bothwell, 
and  of  the  lords  who  had  abetted  his  proceedings  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ruining  both.  Her  consent  to  her  own  capture  was 
merely  to  avoid  blood.  All  that  followed  was  the  effect  of  Both- 
well's  violence.  She  was  seen  and  reported  to  be  in  distress.  She 
witnesses  his  final  departure  from  Carberry  with  great  com- 
placency.* She  is,  indeed,  admitted  to  have  been  guilty  of 
weaknesses  and  rashness,  and  even  to  have  committed  faults 
which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse,  to  have  made  an  *  irreparable 
error,'  and  to  be  open  to  grave  suspicion  ;t  but  of  the  main 
charges  she  is  innocent  Where  supposed  evidence  has  been 
adduced,  it  is  proved  to  be  false  or  suspicious ;  where  inferences 
have  been  pressed,  she  gets  off  on  the  ground  of  *  no  evidence.' 

The  main  defence  of  the  views  we  have  just  described 
lies  in  the  exposure  of  the  true  character  of  the  Casket  Letters, 
of  Buchanan  s  ^  Detectio,'  and  of  the  depositions  of  some  wit^ 
nesses  from  whom  the  heaviest  accusations  are  derived.  Much 
of  this  was  done  long  ago  by  Goodall  and  others ;  but  the  merit 
of  the  French  and  English  books  we  are  noticing  is,  that  they 
have  put  the  defence  together  in  a  more  workmanlike  way  than 
before,  supplied  a  few  new  considerations,  and  addressed  them- 
selves directly  to  some  of  Mr.  Froude's  fallacies.  Whether  they 
have  settled  the  question  of  Mary's  innocence  is  still  matter  of 
the  gravest  doubt ;  but  they  have  greatly  weakened  the  opposite 
side. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  space  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject 
The  serious  difficulties  touching  the  originals  of  these  celebrated 
letters— -originals  so  perseveringly  demanded  by  Mary  and  the 
French  ambassador,   so  suspiciously  withheld,   so  juggled   by 
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fest  ij30ijrpa6aiilj  o(  tLis  qi 
cirrjBsitaficcs  oader  vbicii  the  It 
ofccaiiKd  aad  prodsced  in  rvidcnce, 
ajid  eipeciaJlj  in  Mr.  Hosack**,  Umc 
aipinft  the  aatbrDtJcitr  of  the  fire  vhicii 
dtrired  from  rariatioos  in  the  Teniooa^  which 
when  inttTpijlztlfjtu  hare  been  introdnccd,  iimn  ciiicct 
made  in  them  of  facts,  which  we  know  tt»  be  luMit^  aai|  in 
the  case  of  the  most  famous  of  the  letten,  the  necnndl,  fnm 
iereral  different  grounds  of  criticism,  which,  i 
cmrrr,  in  our  opinion,  irresistible  conriction. 

The  second  letter  is  the   onlj  one  which   is   nmdi   kaown 
to  general  rtaders  of  the  sabjecL     Its  length j,  circnflKtutbl 
rerelaticms   of  character  leave   an  inc&ccnble  impraaioo»  in- 
cluding, as  tbej  do,  the  whole  of  the  accosatioiis  nuide  9guoiX 
the  supposed  writer, — calculating  rillainj,  gross  indccaKj,  lik 
hypocrisy,   and   disgusting   treachery.     In   snch   a   oooHofcny 
we  do  not  attach   any  great  importance   to  argomeots  dnwn 
from  the  absfilute  want  of  any  writing  approaching  to  diis  in 
the  whole  course  of  Mary  s  admitted  correspondence^  ooBOSt- 
iog  of  many  hundreds  of  letters ;  nor  to  appeals  to  pinUbility 
drawn  from   history  or  fiction.     Such  arguments  ate  qpite  in 
place  in  the  pages  of  professed  advocates,  since  tfaej  oaTe  to 
meet  opponents  who  take  scarcely  any  other  gronnd ;  bot  diey 
come  under  the  head  of  rhetoric  rather  than  logic     WbeOi  bow- 
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'ver,  we  find  placed  side  by  side  widi  this  letter  the  deposition 
>[  Damlej's  attendant,  Crawford,  and  find  the  two  documents 
tgreeing',  not  in  a  general  way,  as  two  independent  accounts 
nay  well  do,  but  word  for  word  (both  professing  to  describe  at 
ength  an  interview  between  Darnley  and  Mary),  yet  both  equally 
leclared  to  be  genuine,  we  come  to  something  more  than 
nispicion,  and  discover  the  source  from  which  the  forgery  was 
in  part  derived.  When  we  find  that  the  messenger,  Paris,  who 
itated  in  his  deposition  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  was 
in  Scotland  when  Elizabeth  insisted  on  his  being  examined 
before  her  council,  but  was  suspiciously  executed  in  Scotland 
with  all  speed ;  when  we  find,  by  collation  of  many  other  docu- 
ments, and  the  review  of  all  that  previous  writers  have  said,  that 
'the  chronological  objections  to  these  two  letters,'  or  rather  two 
parts  of  the  same  letter,  ^  are  insurmountable,'  *  and  observe  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  these  two  parts,  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  out  any  longer.  Yet  Mr.  Froude  never  admits  for  a  moment 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  or  the  other  letters.  His 
notice  of  the  chronological  difficulties  is,  as  Mr.  Hosack  justly 
says,  *  wholly  unintelligible.'  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  the  *  French 
originals'  (viii.  5353)  as  if  it  was  not  known  that  they  were 
Scotch.  Indeed,  in  noticing  Murray's  account,  written  to  De 
Silva,  of  the  famous  second  letter  (ix.  119),  he  is  so  little  critical, 
that  he  calls  this  account  an  ^  accurate  description '  of  the  letter 
(ix.  134)  ;  whereas  Murray  mentions  no  less  dian  five  important 
points  which  are  not  in  the  letter  at  all,  a  discrepancy  which 
ought  to  have  put  him  on  the  right  track ;  for  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  Murray  was  speaking  of  a  first  draft  of  the  forgery,  which 
being  withdrawn  because  it  was  too  strong,  a  milder  one  was 
ccmcocted  from  Crawford's  deposition.f 

We  have  mentioned  the  deposition  of  the  servant,  Paris.  His 
name  and  his  accusations  are  mixed  up  intimately  with  the 
Casket  Letters.  From  him  we  obtain  the  most  scandalous  parts 
of  the  story,  such  as  the  direct  charges  of  adultery  with  Both- 
well,  complicity  in  the  subsequent  murder,  and  the  fetching 
away  of  the  costly  coverlet  before  the  explosion ;  but  this  de- 
position is  to  the  last  degree  suspicious.  Besides  the  fact  of 
Paris  being  examined  and  executed  hastily  in  Scotland,  ap- 
parently that  Elizabeth  might  not  bring  the  fraud  to  light,  we 
find  that  the  deposition  was  sent  up  privately,  ^unauthenti- 
cated  by  any  judicial  authority,'  to  Liondon,  many  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  trial,  and  that  it  never  saw  the  light 
till  it  was  unearthed  from  the  State  Paper  Office  150  years  after- 

*  Hosack,  209.  t  lb.  211,  213. 
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wards.  Mr.  Hosack  brings  in  also  a  new  fact,  lately  authenti- 
cated from  Copenhagen,  that  Paris  was  delivered  up  to  Murray 
a  year  before  the  time  which  he  gave  out  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  was  carefully  concealed  till  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  while  his  deposition  was  taken  before  three  of  Murray's  own 
creatures,  and  before  them  alone.  Yet  Hume  has  called  this 
document  a  *  regular  judicial  paper,  given  in  r^^Iarly  and 
judicially,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  canvassed  at  the  time 
if  the  persons  whom  it  concerned  had  been  assured  of  their 
own  innocence.'  Mr.  Froude,  in  like  manner,  accepts  Paris* 
deposition  without  scruple,  and  even  takes  his  hasty  execution  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  (ix.  4).  Surely  it  should  hafe 
occurred  to  him  that  Murray  might  have  had  Paris  examined  is 
Scotland  before  sending  him  to  England,  if  he  was  afraid  of 
Elizabeth's  ^  suppressing  his  evidence,'  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  hang  him  straight  off  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  Mr.  Froude  accepts  with  equal  voracity  tlie  truth  of 
Buchanan's  famous  book,  the  *  Detectio/ — the  text-book-in-chief 
of  the  accusations  against  Mary  (x.  320).  He  even  tells  us  *  dut 
it  will  receive  at  last  the  authoritative  position  which  it  deserves.' 
But,  we  take  it,  he  is  the  last  author  who  will  venture  to  saj 
so.  Long  suspected,  and  by  a  large  class  of  writers  on  both  sides 
repudiated,  this  audacious  libel  has  now,  we  believe,  received  its 
coup  de  grace.  The  author  was  *•  the  most  assiduous  of  Mans 
flatterers '  at  the  very  time  when  he  afterwards  describes  her  as 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  crimes — his  old  mistress  being  then 
in  the  deepest  adversity,  and  bis  new  master,  Murray,  at  the 
head  of  afiairs.  His  worst  slanders  are  confirmed  by  no  partide 
of  contemporary  evidence,*  he  is  often  contradicted  by  well- 
known  facts,  and  the  very  evident  traces  of  connexion  between 
his  book  and  the  Casket  Letters  have  left  a  well-founded  belief 
that,  if  he  was  not  himself  the  forger,  he  must  have  assisted  Mait- 
.  land,  at  whose  door  the  crime  is  generally  supposed  to  rest 

But,  when  we  have  taken  away  from  Mr.  Froude's  glowing 
narrative  in  Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  all  that  is  derived  from  the 
Casket  Letters,  Buchanan's  book,  and  Paris'  deposition,  we  have 
deprived  him  of  all  his  support  for  a  large  portion  of  that  narra- 
tive, and  left  him  very  little  for  the  rest.  In  fact,  his  account 
becomes  so  dislocated  that  it  requires  to  be  entirely  re-written. 
His  rhetoric  reminds  us  of  the  irregular  fizz  of  damaged  powder, 
interesting  to  watch  in  its  glittering  coruscations,  but  wholly 
worthless  for  the  objects  of  propelling  a  ball  and  hitting  a 
mark.     This  observation  may  even  be  applied  to  his  more  sober 

♦  Hosack,  169. 
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«nd  careful  summing  up  of  the  evidence  as  to  tbese  letter* 
(ix.  395^00),  where  he  reproduces  some  of  Hume's  '  exploded 
argiimeats  to  prove  that  it  was  Impossible  that  the  forgery  of 
such  letters  could  escape  detection,  and  tells  ub  that  '  they  were 
examined  long  and  minutely  bv  each  and  every  of  the  lords  who 
were  present,'  whereas  we  know  that  Cecil  himself  has  left  on 
record  that,  on  the  only  occasion  when  they  could  have  been 
properly  examined,  that  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
most  confused  and  hurried  manner.f  Mr.  Fraude  similarly  fails 
to  convince  us  when  he  builds  upon  the  fact  that  Maitland,  who 
went  over  to  Mary,  must,  if  the  letters  had  been  a  forgery, 
have  known  the  secret,  but  neglects  to  notice  that  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  disclose  it,  either  during  life  or  by  leaving  papers,  if 
he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  forgery,  as  is  getierally  sup- 
posed; — (it  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  ibis  miserable 
man  committed  suicide).  Nor  does  our  author  strengthen  bis 
position  by  asserting  that  a  reported  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  was  the  bishop's  real  and  private  opinion,  when  Mr. 
Froode  had  given  in  a  preceding  page  an  exactly  opposite 
statement  from  the  same  prelate,  which  we  are  asked  to  believe 
was  only  'to  serve  an  immediate  purpose.'  Surely  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  build  upon  cither  one  of  two  opposite  statements 
from  the  same  person,  and  may  justly  suspect  the  man  or  his 
reporter. 

Nor  Ao  these  three  main  sources  of  Mr.  Froude's  error  exhaust 
the  list.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  out  bis  case,  he  insists  on 
the  allowance  of  only  fifteen  days  instead  of  fortv,  granted  to 
Bothwell's  accusers,  as  a  mark  of  collusion.  Collusion,  no 
doubt,  there  was,  pace  Mr.  Hosack  ;  but  the  latter  is  right  in 
exposing  Mr.  Froude's  mistake,  for  fifteen  days  was  the  legal 
time.  In  speaking  of  the  proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  afforded  by  her 
appearing  at  her  window  and  giving  Bothwell  a  friendly  nod  as 
he  left  Uie  palace  for  his  mock  trial,  Mr.  Hosack  shows  that 
there  is  not  the  same  authority  for  this  as  for  the  narrative 
which  the  Provost-Margtial  of  Berwick  officially  gave  Drury, 
and  which  Drury  reported  to  Cecil  on  the  same  day:  yet  all 
this  is  told,  without  distinction,  as  part  of  the  same  briltiant 
narrative.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  incident  of  Both- 
well's riding  the  horse  of  the  murdered  King,  where  Mr,  Froude 
felicitously  reminds  us  of  Richard  II.  and  'roan  Barbary,'     On 

*  A  careful  Etndy  of  Mr.  Hosafk's  book  will  shoT  that  ho  has  eiplicill]'  or  im- 
pUdlJy  autwercd  every  one  of  ibe  Gfieva  argnraeuts  in  ihe  famous  Note  L  of 
Hume  ■  bislorj  of  this  reign,  a  far  more  powerful  piece  of  writing  than  unything 
we  find  iu  Mr.  Froade.    It  is  a  pit;  tliat  he  has  ddI  treated  this  Note  forninlly. 
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describing  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  Casket  Letters,  Mr^ 
Hosack  accuses  Mr.  Froude  of  drawing  on  his  imagination — 
and  certainly  the  latter  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement 
impugned — and  exposes  the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Froude*s  method 
of  dealing  with  a  quotation  from  Lord  Herries  in  regard  to  the 
discovery.*  When  Mr.  Froude  is  describing  the  flight  of  Mary 
from  the  field  of  Langside,  he  ridiculously  seeks  to  add  to  the 
effect  by  making  the  peasants  by  the  roadside  cut  at  her  with 
reaping-hooks  (ix.  227),  whereas  such  implements  could  scarcely 
be  in  peasants*  hands  in  May.  Many  other  such  indications  of 
the  peril  to  which  a  lively  imagination  exposes  an  author  are 
given  by  this  critic,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  is  right. 

So  again  with  Mr.  Froude*s  treatment  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  scores  of  passages  in 
these  volumes  where  the  character  of  that  subtle  statesman  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  eulogy.     He   is   the 
stainless  hero  of  the  story :  a  noble-minded,  gentle,  prudent,  con* 
summately  able,  public-spirited,  brotherly,  self-sacrificing  man. 
Mr.  Hosack  affirms  that  Mr.  Froude  is  the  only  historian  who 
has  taken  that  view  of  him,  and  we  believe  he  is  right     Now, 
it  is  quite  true  that  Murray's  zeal  for  the  Reformed  religion 
was  sincere,  his  private  morals  blameless,  that  he  had    great 
abilities  and  often  used  them  well ;  but  there  were  few  public 
men  in  that  age  whose  career  will  bear  a  close  inspection,  and 
assuredly  he  is  not  one.     Public  spirit  and  religious  zeal  may 
have  been  the  original  basis  of  his  earlier  acts,  but  the  darker 
aspects  of  ambition  come  unmistakably  into  the  foreground  as 
he  proceeds,  and  lead  him  into  conduct  which  it  is  absurd  to  mis- 
name and  culpable  to  eulogise.     His  ingratitude  and  repeated 
betrayals  of  a  sister  who  had  pardoned  his  revolt  stand  quite 
mpart  from  any  question  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  revolt     His 
fawning  servility  to  Rizzio,t  when  it  suited  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  Mary,  fits  in  well  with  the  spirit  which  could  bend  to  play  ao 
ignominious  part  in  the  comedy  practised  by  Elizabeth  before 
the  ambassadors  of  Europe.     Then  even  Mr.  Froude  allows  that 
we  arc  forced  to  suspect  Murray  of  being  *  aware  that  some  daik 
deed  was  intended  *  (ix.  35), — in  other  words,  that  Damley  was. 
mbout  to  be  murdered — when  he  hurried  off  to  Fife,  on  a  mere 
excuse,  upon  the  fatal  Sunday,  heedless  of  shocking  his  Piuitanr 
friends.     Was  it  not  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  ?     What  shalt 
we  say,  if  the  above  arguments  respecting  the  Casket  Letters- 
cmm*  weight,  as  to  Murray's  part  in  their  forgery,  his  conniTmnce 
with  Buchanan's  *  Detectio,'  his  conduct  as  to  Paris'  deposition,. 

•  Hoiack,  345,  346.  f  Gauthier,  U  246. 
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and  indeed  his  whole  position  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister  ?  He 
may  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  much  better  for  Scotland 
and  the  Reformation  that  Mary  should  not  get  back  to  power, 
but  assuredly  few  men  have  done  more  evil  that  good  might  come* 
He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  a  particularly  mean  nature,  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  while  plots  were  developing  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  at  least  some  share,  then  subsequently  coming 
back  to  reap  the  advantages  of  his  absence,  and  bringing  the 
bolder  agents  in  the  transaction  to  punishment  for  the  part 
they  played.  His  *  self-sacrifice '  was  shown  by  his  accumu- 
lating, amidst  the  general  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  larger  pos- 
sessions than  any  one  else  in  the  country.  He  robs  his  sister  of 
her  jewels.  He  basely  betrays  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  death  when 
he  had  no  longer  need  of  his  assistance  to  escape  in  safety  from 
England.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  can  be  a  stainless 
hero. 

We  have  mentioned  Norfolk,  but  must  pass  over,  for  want  of 
space,  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Froude's  treatment  of  his  character, 
to  which  we  are  tempted ;  merely  remarking  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  is  painted  far  too  darkly  by  the  writer.  Hume's 
account  of  his  career  is  more  just,  and  the  remarkable  letter 
written  to  his  children  before  he  died  *  shews  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  what  we  find  him  in  these  pages. 

But,  while  we  decline  to  accept  Mr.  Froude's  view  of  these 
events  and  persons  as  in  any  way  historical,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  we  should  range  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of 
Mary  Stuart's  partisans.  If  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the 
battle  with  such  a  headlong  vehemence  that  he  is  taken  prisoner 
at  once  we  are  not  forced  to  give  his  captors  the  credit  of 
winning  a  victory.  It  may  surely  be  held  that  the  proofs  of 
Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  husband  have  crumbled 
away  under  the  hands  of  an  honest  criticism,  and  yet  that  she 
might  be  guilty  nevertheless.  Whether  the  supposed  proofs 
were  really  believed  to  be  genuine  by  the  persons  concerned  in 
her  captivity  is  all-important  with  reference  to  their  conduct  at 
the  bar  of  history ;  but,  putting  them  aside,  there  still  remain 
circumstances  which  cannot  but  leave  room  for  the  gravest 
suspicion,  and  a  mystery  must  for  ever  attach  to  the  subject 
which  it  seems  to  us  vain  in  her  defenders  to  suppose  they  have 
dbpelled  or  ever  can  dispel. 

To  put  it  in  the  broadest  way.  When  a  woman  quarrels 
desperately  with  her  husband,  makes  a  principal  friend  of  that 
husband's  principal  enemy,  and  immediately  after  the  murder  of 


*  Wright's  *  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,'  i.,  402. 
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the  husband  marries  that  enemy  who  is  pronounced  by  the  general 
voice,  if  not  absolutely  known,  to  be  one  at  least  of  the  murderers 
— and  each  of  these  points  is  beyond   dispute — the  common 
4sense  of  mankind  forms  a  settled  opinion  of  her  guilt  which  no 
special  pleading  can  overcome.     When  we  are  asked  to  compas- 
sionate an  unfortunate  queen,  shut  up  in  a  castle  with  this  ruffian, 
.and  induced  to  consent  to  live  with  and  afterwards  to  marry  him  by 
the  sight  of  a  bond  in  which  the  names  of  her  chief  nobles  are 
found  consenting  to  the  marriage,  we  ask  whether  this  is  some  weak 
woman  whose  frailty  we  are  bound  to  condone,  or  whether  it  is 
Mary  Stuart,  the  bravest  by  nature,  and,  except  one,  the  ablest 
of  her  sex — the   woman   who,  shortly   afterwards,  makes  her 
escape  on   horseback  from  Borthwick   Castle,  disguised  as  a 
trooper,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  guilty  Bothwell.     When  we  are 
told  to  attach  importance  to  the  distress  in  which  she  is  after- 
wards found,  we  point  to  the  well-ascertained  law  of  retribution, 
by  which  guilt  exacts  its  own  punishment     When  we  are  asked 
to  excuse  her,  on  the  ground  of  the  complicity  of  her  own  nobles, 
for  not  pursuing  the  murderers,  we  ask  again  whether  such  a 
woman  as  Mary  Stuart  would   have   acted  so  had   she   been 
innocent.     These  are  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  nay,  the  con- 
victions, which  are  formed  from  admitted  facts  and  permanent 
principles.      They  do  not  amount  to  proof,  but  they  are   not 
weakened   by  what  we  must  call  the  special  pleading  of  the 
authors  before  us ;    and,  in  the  absence  of  so  many  documents 
•of  which  the  painstaking  care  of  James  VI.  and  his  friends  or 
the  lapse  of  time  has  deprived  us,  we  are  bound  to  attend  to 
such  convictions,  and  not  to  throw  them  aside  merely  because 
we  have  no  proof. 

Nor  in  point  of  detail  can  we  follow  or  even  excuse  Mr. 
Hosack  when  he  labours  to  fasten  the  failure  of  BothwelFs  trial 
on  the  shoulders  of  Lennox.  From  his  own  pages  we  may 
gather  the  indisputable  fact  that  Bothwell  had  entire  command 
of  Edinburgh  at  the  period,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  on  no 
ceremony  with  any  of  his  accusers ;  yet  he  tells  us  that  ^  Lennox 
•did  not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the  queen's  invitation,* 
and  *•  either  his  courage  failed  him  at  the  critical  moment  or  his 
friends  refused  to  follow  him  on  so  hazardous  an  expedition !' 
All  attempt  to  get  over  the  iniquity  of  this  part  of  the  drama 
should  be  honestly  given  up  at  once.  Nor  does  this  writer 
succeed  in  invalidating  the  deposition  of  Nelson,  the  only 
servant  of  Damley's  who  escaped,  and  who  states  several  things 
in  corroboration  of  the  suspicion  of  Mary's  guilt  The  single 
fact  of  an  inventory  having  been  discovered  which  shows  that 
the  costly  bed,  ordered,  according  to  Nelson,  by  Mary  to  be 
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removed  before  the  explosion,  was  actually  destroyed  on  the 
occasion,  does  not  cover  the  question.  Nor  does  he  get  rid  of 
the  suspicion  which  must  ever  attach  to  Mary  for  reviving  the 
Consistorial  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's.  This 
was  done  at  Both  well's  instance  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  form,  his  divorce,  and  after  the  famous 
Craigmillar  Bond  which  doomed  Darnley  to  destruction  had  been 
signed.  Of  course  it  is  possible  she  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  act,  but  we  are  talking,  we  repeat,  of  no 
simple  girl.  It  is  Mary  Stuart  And  we  think  he  will  fail  to 
•convince  his  readers  that  the  root  of  the  whole  complicated 
series  of  plots  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep-laid  villainy  of  Morton 
and  Maitland,  who,  from  the  first,  resolved  to  destroy  Mary, 
Darnley,  and  Bothwell  alike,  and  thus  Ment  themselves  to 
Both  well's  daring  schemes'*  as  to  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Protestant  oligarchy.  This  is 
too  much  like  judging  after  the  event.  To  sum  up  our  opinion 
of  this  thick-and-thin  defence  with  a  phrase  taken  from  Mr. 
Hosack's  concluding  page,  we  submit  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  think  of  Mary  Stuart  as  a  mere  *  victim  of  sectarian 
violence  and  barbarous  statecraft'  That  she  was  placed  in 
extraordinarily  difficult  circumstances,  out  of  which  the  best 
and  wisest  could  hardly  have  emerged  with  credit,  must  indeed 
be  admitted ;  but  that  she  was,  of  all  persons,  the  least  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  for  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
more  especially  by  the  possession  of  the  gifts  of  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation— gifts  fatal  without  principle, — that  she  completely  mis- 
understood the  problem  she  was  called  upon  to  solve  in  a  time 
of  revolution,  and  that  she  behaved  as  ill  as  it  was  possible 
to  behave  under  the  pressure  of  temptation, — all  this  seems  to 
us  to  come  out  with  the  light  of  day  even  from  the  pages  of 
her  defenders. 

If  this  estimate  is  in  any  degree  correct,  if  a  historian  who 
fully  and  fairly  weighs  both  sides  is  nekher  permitted  to  treat 
this  most  famous  of  all  heroines  as  certainly  guilty  or  certainly 
innocent  of  the  greatest  crimes  laid  against  her,  if  he  is  obliged 
in  consequence  to  qualify  and  guard  his  narrative,  and  often  to 
give  neutral  hues  where  he  would  fain  fill  in  with  the  darkest 
shades  and  brightest  lights,  he  is  in  evil  case;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  he  is  one  of  the  modem  school  to  whom  the  power  of 
creating  lively  sensation  is  a  necessity.  Very  far,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Froude  from  feeling  any  obligation  to  be  moderate.  *Ifs' 
and  ^  but's  '  are  as  horrible  to  him  as  to  Richard  III.,  or  as  the 

♦  Hosack,  176,  515. 
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*  sarsenet  oaths  '  of  Lady  Percy  to  her  vehement  husband.  We 
have  seen  the  ardour  with  which  he  has  thrown  his  weight  into 
the  scale  against  Mary  Stuart  as  to  her  conduct  in  Scotland. 
With  him  it  is  all  lamp-black.  Nor  does  the  sad  subsequeDt 
history  of  the  unhappy  queen  compel  him  to  lighten  his  colour- 
ing for  a  moment.  Every  incident  of  her  long  and  painful 
captivity  is  turned  to  her  discredit  The  idea  that  it  is  possible 
for  one  who  has  committed  crime  to  act,  in  a  course  of  many 
subsequent  years,  with  any  sincerity  and  sense  of  religion,  or 
indeed  to  have  any  religion  at  all,  seems  never  to  have  entered 
his  head,  much  less  that  she  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  all 
that  was  laid  to  her  charge.  It  is  rank  hypocrisy,  a  cunning 
stage  play,  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  even  in  the  last  fatal 
scene  is  this  writer  awed  by  the  dignity  and  majesty,  learnt  in 
long  years  of  distress,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  friend 
and  foe  of  the  sufferer  alike,  has  cheerfully  acknowledged.  It 
seems  to  us  an  unworthy  use  of  authorities  to  quote  a  nameless 
person,  even  though  *  evidently  an  eye-witness  (xiu  331),  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  received  the  tidings  of  ner  approach- 
ing execution;  or  to  describe  the  ^fear  either  that  she  would 
destroy  herself  in  the  night,  or  that  she  would  refuse  to  come 
to  the  scaffold,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  drag  her 
there  by  violence,'  when  the  facts  of  her  real  behaviour  all 
through  that  awful  night,  and  her  magnificent  demeanour  in 
the  last  scene  are  absolutely  undisputed,  and  so  signally  to  her 
credit  that  they  are  almost  enough — as  they  have  before  now 
been  found  enough — to  convert  to  her  side  the  bitterest  of  her 
accusers. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  cruel  hatred  (we  must  use  plain 
language)  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  the  description  of  her 
execution  ?  Simply  that  it  entirely  overshoots  its  mark,  and 
leaves  the  reader  rather  preferring  to  err  with  Mary  than  be  right 
with  her  judge.  Literature  has  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  more 
shocking  abuse  of  language  than  the  passage  where  the  writer 
gloats  over  the  poor  wreck  of  humanity,  exultingly  holds  up 
before  us  the  severed  head,  dripping  with  blood,  and  converts 
the  inevitable  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  countenance  into 
a  witness  and  proof  of  the  apparently  gpraceful  face  of  the  still 
lovely  lady  being   nothing    after   all,  and    in    reality,   but  the 

*  withered  features  of  a  grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman*  (xii.  340). 


It  is  time  that  we  left  for  the  present  this  very  painful  part  of 
the  subject,  and  enquired  into  Mr.  Froude's  treatment  of  Mary's 
rival  and  the  complicated  policy  of  the  twenty-two  years  which 
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these  volumes  embrace.  His  account  of  the  position  of  England 
in  reference  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  relations  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  her 
own  subjects,  affords  abundant  opportunity  to  trace  his  general 
scheme  and  to  test  the  principles  on  which  he  has  written  his 
book. 

Let  us  at  once  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  that  general 
scheme.  We  have  seen  that  he  rightly  attaches  immense 
importance  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Just 
as  Philip  II,  in  Mr.  Motley's  pages  (and  in  Mr.  Froiide's  in  a 
less  degree,  because  less  within  his  sphere)  is  fitly  repre- 
sented as  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  world  of  the  last 
half  of  the  16th  century,  so  Mary  is  the  centre  of  those  of 
the  ulterior  orbis^  England  and  its  adjacent  shores.  Round  her 
all  conspiracies  in  this  island,  all  variations  in  the  treatment 
of  different  religious  sections,  all  foreign  intrigues  and  projects 
of  invasion,  all  systems  of  the  balance  of  power  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  cluster  as  planets  round  a  sun.  For  the 
nineteen  years  of  her  captivity  she  is  in  some  respects  a  more 
important  person  than  Elizabeth  herself.  Thus  it  is  one  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Froude's  conception  that  he  never  allows  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  captive  queen.  Her  story  is  not,  as  in  shorter  and 
less  ambitious  histories  of  the  time,  told  once  and  for  all  by  way 
of  episode,  a  tragical  event  forming  merely  one  out  of  many 
such  in  a  tragical  age.  It  is  a  continuous  underplot,  something 
into  which  all  other  things  must  be  made  to  fit  With  Mr. 
Froude  she  and  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  that  gathered  round 
her  are  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  retrogressive,  vicious, 
abominable;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  he  has  taken  of 
giving  her  no  quarter  enables  him  to  work  out  this  view  with 
a  strength  and  consistency  which  would  not  be  otherwise 
so  easy. 

Opposed  to  the  tremendous  forces  surging  round  the  one  hope 
of  the  world,  the  '  Protestantism'  of  which  Elizabeth  was  the  osten- 
sible head,  stood,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  a  little  knot  of  true  men, 
genuine  heroes,  the  Protestant  Ministers  of  the  English  queen. 
Cecil  and  Walsingham  are  their  chiefs.  To  them  is  due  the  suc- 
cess of  every  stroke  made  against  the  enemy,  the  welding  of  every 
weapon  with  which  he  was  repulsed.  Elizabeth  herself  was 
but  the  *  small  figure '  mounted  upon  the  '  splendid  pedestal ' 
{xi.  431)  formed  by  them  and  her  Protestant  subjects,  the  lay 
figure  which  her  Ministers  displayed  to  the  world,  the  puppet 
whose  movements  were  controlled  by  themselves.  She  does,  in- 
deed, interfere  very  often  ;  she  has  plans  of  her  own,  and  insists 
on  their  being  adopted ;  but  the  only  eSect  of  her  individual 
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agency  is  to  mar  what  her  Ministers  are  doing;  and  when,  she 
finds  herself  obliged  to  retreat  from  her  position,  tbej  succeed 
once  more.  In  fact,  to  use  the  late  Lord  Derby's  celebrated 
phrase  in  speaking  of  Lord  Russell,  she  '  meddles  and  muddles/ 
Every  feminine  foible — and  few  had  more— is  brought  to  light 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  Her  eternal  matrimonial  speculations 
come  before  us  with  a  reiterated  amount  of  moral  reflections 
which  surprise  us  in  so  accomplished  a  dramatist  as  Mr.  Froude, 
for  we  find  ourselves  yawning  over  them.  The  celebrated  kiss 
which  she  gave  to  one  of  her  lovers,  the  *  toad '  Anjoa,  reminds 
us  in  its  importance  of  that  to  which  ^  Madeira's  woods  once 
trembled.'  *  It  cost  the  country  many  thousand  pounds,  but  the 
flirtation  costs  us  also  nearly  sixty  pages  of  Mr.  Fronde's  writing. 
Not  a  vacillation  of  her  conduct  m  private  or  public  matters, 
not  a  swing  of  her  mental  pendulum  is  allowed  to  escape  notice. 
And,  indeed,  on  mere  literary  grounds,  we  should  have  thought 
they  ought  to  have  been  greatly  condensed,  for  it  is  hard  to  follow 
the  story.  Out  of  the  general  struggle  in  which  she  is  involved 
she  is  saved,  in  spite  of  herself^  by  a  series  of  *  happy  accidents,' 
*  miracles  which  continued  steadily  to  befriend  her '  (xL  139), 
some  *  Providence  or  chance  which  was  at  the  moment  ooriooslj 
working  for  her'  (xii.  85). 

But  this  is  a  paradoxical  position,  as  Mr.  Froude  evidently  feels. 
On  all  sides  there  has  been  a  sort  of  instinct  as  to  Elizabeth's 
being  a  '  great  queen,'  and  he  is  even  betrayed  into  calling  her 
this  himself  (xii.  342),  forgetful  of  her  'small  figure.'  Even- 
tual success,  not  only  acknowledged  at  the  time,  but  by  all 
posterity,  seems  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  *  miracles,'  how- 
ever much  they  '  may  continue  steadily  to  befriend  her.'  Besides, 
she  was  after  all  the  daughter  of  his  quondam  hero,  Henry  VUL, 
the  '  good  Queen  Bess '  of  all  time,  the  woman  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  greatest  wits,  the  noblest  characters,  the  most 
splendid  heroes  of  our  race,  to  win  whose  favour  was  sufficient 
inducement  for  thousands  of  Englishmen  to  peril  all,  and  who 
could  thus  levy  armies  without  money  and  strike  down  tyrants 
by  a  look  and  a  word,  the  one  representative  in  poetry  and  litera- 
ture of  English  glory  and  grandeur.  Well,  this  tendency  of 
posterity  must  be  checked.  The  reason  why  Elizabeth  was  so 
great  and  yet  so  small  must  be  made  clear  once  and  for  ever. 

Not  that  she  has  always  occupied  this  insignificant  place  with 
Mr.  Froude.  She  was  once  a  *  magnificent  girl,'  when  she 
represented  the  '  Protestantism '  of  England  against  her  sister  and 
the  Romanist  reaction  of  that  reign.     She  was  then  a  heroine, 

*  'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reyiewen.' 
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prudent  and  glorious.  In  an  earlier  volume  still  he  had  spoken 
by  anticipation  of  '  her  lordly  nature  as  the  pride  of  all  true- 
hearted  Englishmen'  (ii.  457).  Her  failure  begins  when  she 
takes  up  the  definite  policy  of  patronising  the  *prim,  self-satisfied 
Anglo-Catholic,'  *  who  prided  himself  on  the  gulf  of  separation 
which  divided  him  from  the  Calvinists — a  thing  of  vapour,  but 
depending  for  his  existence  on  the  Protestantism  which  he 
despised '  (xi.  635) — in  other  words,  when  she  throws  herself 
into  the  task  of  governing  and  fostering  the  English  Churchy 
and  is  forced  by  circumstances  into  opposition  to  that  Church's 
bitter  enemies.  This  line  once  taken  by  the  Queen,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  sinks  lower  in  the  scale  of  Mr.  Froude's  anti- 
pathies, she  or  the  bishops,*  though,  indeed,  when  he  can  claim 
her  as  ^  an  intelligent  latitudinarian '  (xi.  8)  and  philosopher  of 
the  modem  school,  an  idea  which  no  anachronism  deters  him 
from  transplanting  back  by  three  centuries,  he  has  more  than  one 
word  to  say  in  her  favour. 

Now  it  has  generally  been  thought  that  though  the  Elizabethan 
Church  was  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  thanks  to 
Elizabeth's  predecessors  and  to  her  own  uncommonly  rough 
nursing,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  it,  governed  as  it  was  by 
the  most  learned  and  able  of  all  our  Archbishops,  Parker,  the  pious 
Grindal,  and  the  truly  excellent  Whitgift — illuminated  as  it  was 
by  such  men  as  Jewell,  Sandys,  Hooker,  and  Gilpin — and  training 
as  it  did  such  prelates  as  formed  the  galaxy  of  the  Jacobean  age. 
But  no  word  proceeds  from  Mr.  Froude  with  regard  to  the  Churchy 
which  does  not  in  the  grossest  manner  slander  and  vilify  it. 

We  can,  of  course,  make  no  objection  to  a  History  of  England 
from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  any  religious  persuasion,  simply  on 
that  account.  All  we  require  is  truth.  But  our  suspicions  are 
excited  by  the  display  of  a  strong  religious  or  anti-religious  bias 
in  one  who  writes  of  a  period  when  *  religion  was  the  capital 
point  on  which  depended  all  political  transactions;'!  ^s,  for 
example,  we  do  not  expect  from  an  earnest  Romanist  like  Lin- 
gard  an  appreciative  account  of  the  Reformation  which  he  is 
pledged  by  profession  to  abhor.  And  so  in  the  same  way, 
when  we  find  an  unconcealed  hatred  of  the  Church  which 
Elizabeth  did  so  much  to  establish  in  union  with  the  State, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  an  extreme  depreciation  of  Elizabeth 
herself, — not  springing  from  what  is  the  usual  source  of  such 
depreciation,  a  belief  in  the  wrongs  of  her  rival, — and  along 
with  this  a  self-contradictory  analysis  of  her  successful  career, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  truth  has  not  been  put  before 

*  See  inter  dUa^  xii.,  6.  t  Home,  v.  171. 
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us.     Something  has  interfered  with  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
historian. 

Accordingly  there  is  scarcely  a  transaction  in  the  reign,  where, 
as  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Froude  proceeds  beyond  the  mere  narration  of 
facts,  he  does  not  betray  the  false  estimate  into  which  he  has 
been  led  through  his  adoption  of  a  mistaken  point  of  view ;  and 
of  course  this  influences  the  selection  of  facts  themselves. 

Let  us  take  first  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  perpetually  brought  before  us  in  these  volumes 
than  another  it  is  the  complaint  that  Elizabeth,  being  the  one 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  failed 
to  assist  it  with  honesty  and  vigour  either  in  Scotland,  France 
or  the  Netherlands.  She  '  could  feel  no  sustained  interest  in 
the  questions  which  divided  Europe'  (xi.  462).  All  claim  to 
the  '  political  sagacity '  with  which  she  is  '  ignorantly  credited ' 
is  denied ;  for  '  political  sagacity  implies  some  positive  policy 
and  some  consistency  in  following  it'  ^  She  was  consistent 
only  in  mutability '  (xi.  127).  She  is  always  ^  floating  with 
the  stream  of  revolution '  instead  of  guiding  it  The  disasters 
of  the  Dutch  and  final  subsidence  of  Belgium  into  Romanism 
are  laid  at  her  door  (xi.  139) ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  her  policy 
of  neutralising  France  for  three  years  by  the  Alengon  mar- 
riage. If  she  would  but  have  joined  France  in  the  war  with 
Spain  the  happiest  results  would  have  followed  in  the  former 
country  (xi.  414).  It  is  her  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  which 
ruined  their  cause.  It  is  the  same  in  Scotland.  Her  stinginess, 
her  vacillations,  her  base  desertion  of  the  Scotch  Protestant 
Lords,  jeopardized  English  influence  and  the  success  of 'Pro- 
testantism.' In  all  these  cases  her  Ministers  would  have  acted 
differently,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  would  consequently  have  been 
very  different. 

Nothing  is  more  probable.  Yet  as  events  turned  out  after  all 
not  much  amiss — as  all  the  main  points  for  which  Elizabeth  strove 
were  attained,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  she  prevented  any  further 
■development  of  her  policy  than  she  liked — it  cannot  but  suggest 
itself  that  there  must  be  another  side  of  the  question.  And  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Froude  fails  to  see  that  side,  because 
he  steadily  refuses  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  an  impartial 
observer  and  to  survey  the  field  of  sixteenth-century  politics  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Elizabeth  saw  it.  Having  taken 
up  an  a  priori  opinion  that  her  point  of  view  was  utterly  oblique 
and  untrue,  he  is  obliged  to  land  us  in  the  region  of  *  miracles, 
which  continued  steadily  to  befriend  her,'  and  *  happy  accidents,* 
H'hich  always  at  the  critical  moment  saved  the  royal  scapegrace 
irom  perdition. 

Now 
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Now  we  should  be  the  last  to  join  in  that  fulsome  eulogy  of 
Elizabeth  which  characterised  so  much  of  the  writings  of  her 
<«wn  age,  and  has  found  its  way  into  sundry  modern  novels  and 
articles,  the  reaction  from  which  Mr.  Froude  represents.  We 
should  be  only  imitating  him  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  one  side  of 
her  character  and  left  out  the  other.  Her  evasions,  her  artifices 
— ^yes,  her  lies — stare  us  in  the  face;  her  allowance  of  Church- 
robberies,  her  Bishop-bullying,  her  treatment  of  Mary,  and  her 
attempt,  at  the  last,  to  get  Mary  privately  despatched,  her  allowance 
of  torture  (though  she  often  strove  to  check  it,  and  was  hard,  as  a 
rule,  to  persuade  to  shed  blood) — all  this  is  historical ;  and  shall 
we  say  that  one  against  whom  such  a  catalogue  stands  confessed 
deserves  in  any  sense  our  admiration,  or  was  a  great  Queen? 
In  the  highest  sense  of  these  expressions  we  are  constrained  to 
answer  emphatically,  No.  But  we  must  fully  understand  the  a<xe 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  placed  if  we  are  to  form 
a  relative  and  a  properly  qualified  estimate,  and  it  is  this  which 
remains,  often  vaguely  enough,  but  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
conviction,  on  the  mind  of  mankind  in  general.  It  is  this  which 
makes  one  of  the  best  judges  that  ever  lived.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
though,  like  a  loyal  Scotchman,  the  chivalrous  champion  of  Mary 
Stuart,  say  that  ^  Elizabeth  united  the  caprices  of  her  sex  with 
that  sense  and  sound  policy  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman 
ever  excelled  her.'  *  The  highest  *  sense  and  sound  policy '  ever 
shown  by  a  Sovereign,  exhibited  at  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
nation's  history,  have  produced  results  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  G)ntinent,  traceable  at  this  day  with  almost  as 
much  distinctness  as  at  the  time  they  were  displayed. 
I .  To  give  anything  like  a  fair  account  of  the  age  and  circum- 
stances in  which  this  extraordinary  woman  was  placed,  would 
be  impossible  here,  and  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose. 
The  merest  outline  of  the  policy  which  she  partly  inherited, 
and  partly  found  herself  forced  to  adopt,  will  suffice.  As  to 
the  standard  of  the  age,  the  atmosphere  which  politicians 
breathed  in  those  days,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Machiavelli's  *  Prince'  came  out  but  the  year  before 
Elizabeth  was  born,  that  its  wicked  principles  soaked  through 
and  through  the  educated  society  of  her  generation  and  the  next, 
almost  to  saturation ;  that  the  divorce  between  religion  and 
morality,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  European  Reformation, 
could  not  be  and  was  not  cured  by  the  mere  fact  of  sweepin<i^ 
away  a  rotten  system  ;  that  the  element  of  religious  bitterntf^ss 
was  now  added  to  the  craft  of  Machiavellian  politics,  and  that 

♦  *Kenilworth/i.,  312, 
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far  ker  aanenai  ikJixtiy  froM  t!ir  stimi^t  path.  We 
admit  this  irthiBrf  wamj  ht  canied  tso  im^  but  it  Bioit  bave  grant 
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roood  her.  with  £om^  oshMndon^the  afafeiC  men  <rf^  their  daj, 
almost  opcnlj — soch  was  the  ^isbb  of  the  a(pe  acting'  as  tfe 
fjmtres  of  this  intsm  at  her  tctt  Coart,  widt  a  Cadwine  de 
MedicfSp  a  Philip^  a  Duke  of  Gtiise^  an  AIts,  a  Parma  and  s 
Manr  Scaart,  as  the  Ibreifia  centres^  eadi  name  lepieieting 
a  <roDoeiitratioo  of  afailitr  ami  icaolBtiflo  iar  beyond  an jdiiiig  Ae 
world  has  seen  at  anj  other  period  of  OMidem  times^  Ae  caies  of 
English  goTcniment  most  have  been  cnormooa^  the  respomi* 
bilities  of  one  who  was  the  main  centre  of  oppoaition  Grashiog; 
the  excoses  to  be  made  for  hi|rh-hamled  and  hastr  acts  at  home 
are  oomerons ;  the  judgment  of  historj  mnst  be  goarded,  qnaliftrd, 
genennts^  laige-minded. 

There  is  a  notable  synchronism  betnccn  the  histories  of  die 
penoni  in  whom  the  strife  was  to  centre.  Philip  and  Borleigiii 
the  two  kings  at  the  opposite  poles  of  action  and  principle, 
Elizabeth  and  Marj  Stoart,  the  two  qneens  of  the  game^  all 
began  their  career  in  the  nme  year;  while  the  two  first  aim 
rmled  their  career  in  the  same  year,  a  remarkable  coincadmeei 
Thus  Elisabeth,  coming  to  the  throne  with  a  title  anything  but 
socare,  had  scarcely  time  to  adopt  a  line  of  her  own  on  At 
grand  religioas  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay^  and  to 
settle  the  afiairs  of  her  Council  and  the  Church  on  a  temponuy 
liasis,  before  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  comhuntkm 
represented  by  the  marriage  of  Francis  II.  and  the  Queen  of 
with  the  outburst  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  in  Scotland, 
intrigues  of  Philip.  At  once  she  had  to  adopt  a  policy,  a 
to  which  she  steadfastly  adhered,  and  to  which  the  '  ri 
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and  *  mutations '  of  which  we  hear  so  much  were  but  the  variations 
in  a  continuous  and  overpowering  melody.  We  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  a£Brm  that  it  consisted  of  three  parts. 

First,  and  as  the  kej  to  the  rest,  France  and  Spain  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  British  islands,  and  especially  Scotland,  where  they 
had  a  pretext  for  interference  through  Mary  Stuart,  France 
by  her  French  connexions,  Spain  by  her  championship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause.  This  was  vital.  The  Scoto-French 
alliance  had  been  the  thorn  in  England's  side  for  three  cen- 
turies. Secondly,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  France  and  Spain 
must  be  played  off  against  one  another.  Together  they  were 
far  more  than  a  match  for  England  as  she  then  was,  without 
Scotland,  and  with  Ireland  a  dead  weight  upon  her  back.  On 
no  account  were  France  and  Spain  to  be  allowed  to  join.  They 
fortunately  had  mutual  jealousies  enough  to  make  this  con- 
tinued separation  possible,  but  it  required  every  art  of  states- 
manship and  every  trick  of  policy  to  secure  it  at  each  shuffle  of 
the  cards.  Thirdly,  the  Protestants  of  each  of  the  three 
countries,  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  must  be  encouraged 
just  enough  to  prevent  their  being  crushed,  just  enough  to  keep 
their  sovereigns  employed  at  home,  and  in  Scotland  just  enough 
to  foster  that  English  party  and  secure  that  superiority  of 
English  influence  which  for  generations  had  been  the  recognised 
substitute  for  a  conquest  often  tried  and  never  successful.  There 
has  been  no  serious  dispute  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  first  or 
second  of  these  lines  of  policy,  though  a  great  deal  as  to  whether 
the  means  pursued  to  attain  the  second  were  justifiable.  The 
contest  has  ohiefly  raged  in  regard  to  the  third.  In  connexion 
with  all  three  alike  stands  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  both  before  and  after  her  captivity,  to  which  for 
a  moment  we  must  return. 

Elizabeth's  course  with  respect  to  her  rival  was  shaped  out 
very  early.  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Hosack  agree  for  once  as  to  the 
significance  of  Mary's  assumption  of  the  arms  of  England.  It 
was  'to  proclaim  Elizabeth  a  bastard,  and  herself  the  true 
heiress  of  Mary  Tudor.'  *  *  It  was  an  act  of  war.'  t  *  To  seize 
her,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  and  carry  her  to  London,  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
nations.'  '  Her  set  purpose  was  to  trample  down  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  seat  herself  at  last  on  Elizabeth's  throne.'  Not  so 
M.  Gauthier,  who  looks  at  the  matter  firom  a  French  point  of  view, 
and  thinks  her  act  perfectly  meaningless,  tout  vain.  But  the  Scoto- 
French  alliance  has,  of  course,  great  charms  for  him.     Mary  is 

*  Hosick,  20.  t  Froade,  vii.,  358. 
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a  pledge  of  French  influence.  Her  marriage  with  Francit  was 
the  *  apogee  of  that  influence.'  *The  Treaty  of  Berwick  pre- 
pared its  ruin,'  for  it  kept  the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland. 
The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  a  *  terrible  blow/*  for  that 
settled  the  question  for  ever.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  modem 
French  writer  to  speak  in  this  way  of  such  a  matter  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  sagacity  which  took  decided  steps  at  the  time.  That 
"Treaty  of  Edinburgh  Mary  always  refused  to  ratify  unless  her 
claim  to  the  succession  was  acknowledged.  Elizabeth's  reasons 
for  not  acknowledging  Mary's  claim  may  well  be  defended.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  was  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  religious 
differences  amongst  the  English,  the  person  whom  a  wise  policy 
could  publicly  designate  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  French  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  island,  and  Mary's  fixed  resolution  to  use  her 
relatives  in  the  conquest  of  England  was  only  laid  aside  at  one 
time  to  be  taken  up  subsequently  again  and  again.  It  was 
from  first  to  last  a  duel  between  the  two  queens.  To  proclaim 
Mary  the  heir  was  but  to  precipitate  matters.  Hence  the  deter- 
mination to  detain  her  in  England  as  a  prisoner  when  she  had 
been  expelled  from  Scotland.  We  are  not  justifying  that  deten- 
tion. It  was  attended  by  many  disgraceful  circumstances ;  but 
the  step  once  taken,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  could  ever  be 
retraced. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  of  the  courses  open  to  Elizabeth 
she  chose  that  which  was  most  injurious  to  herself  in  the  long 
run,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy ; 
it  was  the  honest  and  generous  thing  to  set  Mary  free ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  persistent  hostility  of  Mary  herself  and 
the  important  place  she  held  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
interest  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  as  the  client  of  Roman 
Catholic  Europe,  not  only  after  but  before  her  captivity,  does  not 
generally  receive  its  due  weight.  Mr.  Froude  deserves  our 
thanks  for  pointing  this  out ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  Elizabeth's 
•error  was  on  the  side  of  too  great  leniency  and  weakness  towards 
Mary,  this  we  reckon  as  one  of  his  paradoxes  (xii.  342). 

In  short,  we  may  condemn  the  act,  but  can  hardly  wonder 
that  to  Elizabeth  and  the  English  ministers  the  detention  of  Mary 
should  have  appeared  a  necessity,  justified  by  many  prece- 
dents;! or  that  when  she  was  ofTered  and  refused  freedom  on 
terms  which  they  thought  safe,  they  should  decline  to  let  her 
go  free  on  her  own.  It  is  certain  that  they,  or  at  least  Elizabedi, 
were  constantly  trying  to  discover  some  compromise  by  which 
she  might  be  restored  without  the  power  of  doing  harm.     How 
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far  they  really  believed  in  the  evidence  brought  forward  of  her 
guilt  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  There  are  many  indications 
that  Elizabeth's  ministers  were  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  than  herself,  that  she  gradually  learnt  to  believe  the  worst, 
though  she  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and  that  she  considered 
she  was  acting  according  to  every  law  of  international  and  legal 
right  in  keeping  the  Queen  of  Scots  a  prisoner.  Still,  making 
all  allowances,  we  shall  refuse  to  admit  that  Mary's  captivity 
was  not  a  blot  upon  both  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers,  and  we 
utterly  refuse,  as  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us,  to  absolve  the 
latter  for  their  conduct  in  many  a  passage  connected  with  it 

Still  less,  passing  over  the  years  of  the  captivity,  can  we  go 
with  our  author  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  base  intrigues  by 
which  the  death  of  the  captive  was  brought  about  He  gives  us 
an^elaborate  argument,  on  which  he  plainly  lays  the  greatest  stress, 
to  show  that  Walsingham,  his  favourite  hero,  being  wholly  in  the 
right  to  set  a  trap  for  Mary  and  her  Roman  Catholic  corre- 
spondents, for  the  purpose  of  laying  bare  the  plots  on  Elizabeth's 
life  which  he  suspected,  was  innocent  of  betraying  her  to  her 
death  by  tempting  her  to  join  in  the  Babington  conspiracy. 

'  The  Babington  conspiracy,'  says  he,  '  has  been  represented  as  set 
on  foot  by  Walsingham  to  tempt  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  ruin  herself. 
It  was  utterly  unconnected  in  its  origin  either  with  him  or  his  instru- 
ments. The  channel  of  communication  which  Gilbert  Gififbrd  had 
opened  was  made  use  of  by  the  conspirators ;  but  the  purpose  had  no 
existence  in  Walsingham's  original  design,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
Gifford  himself  was  trusted  with  the  secret,  or  was  more  than  partially, 
accidentally,  and  externally  connected  with  either  Babington  or  his 
accomplices '  (xii.  226). 

He  then  represents  Ballard  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
spiracy, under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Men- 
doza,  who  was  himself  transported  with  a  passionate  eagerness  to 
revenge  his  recent  expulsion  from  England  for  similar  practices. 
The  letters  acquainting  Mary  with  the  conspiracy 

*  were  forwarded  to  Chartley  (where  she  was)  by  the  route  which 
Walsingham  hod  opened.  Gifford,  though  he  accompanied  Ballard 
from  Paris  to  England,  was  personally  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
forward.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  tluit  he  learnt  it  in  conversation 
from  Ballard.  Though  he  probably  saw  Walsingham  in  London, 
therefore,  he  had  nothing  of  moment  to  make  known  to  him '  (xii.  232). 

Again, — 

'  It  is  false,  absolutely  and  utterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by 
agents  of  Walsingham,  to  tempt  her  to  join  it  in  her  desperation,  and  then 
to  destroy  her.  Walsingham  had  contrived  an  ingenious  scheme  to  gain 
political  information.    He  obtained  what  he  sought,  and  he  obtained 
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also,  by  accident,  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  to  wbicli  she  was  a 
party.  But  he  was  a  looker-on,  and  nothing  besides.  Elizabeth's 
murder  was  a  fATonrite  project  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  particular  mo- 
ment when  the  correspondence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  passing  under 
his  eyes,  it  hi^pened  to  ripen  towards  action '  (xii.  246). 

Now  we  submit  that  even  were  we  to  admit  the  main  charge 
against  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham  to  be  ^  false,  absolutely  and 
utterly/  a  most  disagreeable  impression  of  the  transaction  must 
remain  on  all  honourable  minds,  and  we  taM  to  find  it  in  any 
degree  removed  by  Mr.  Fronde's  rhetoric.  If  this  plotting  and 
counterplotting  to  '  gain  political  information '  through  traitors  of 
the  deepest  dye  was  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and  we  have  said  that 
much  allowance  must  be  made  on  this  account,  we  can  only  turn 
away  our  eyes  with  horror.  To  use  information  thus  obtained, 
to  sec  your  victim  gradually  drawn  into  the  trap  under  your 
eyes,  to  exclaim  as  the  wretched  Phillipps,  Walsingham's  fnend 
and  confidant,  does  when  he  has  brought  the  whole  to  a  point, 
^  we  attend  her  very  heart  at  the  next ;'  all  this  are  we  to  be 
called  upon  to  admire?  'Some  remorse  he  could  not  choose 
but  feeP  (xii.  238),  we  are  indeed  told,  as  Phillipps'  smiling 
countenance  and  respectful  bow  to  Mary,  his  victim,  are  de- 
scribed ;  but  this  is  all.  Our  moral  sense  revolts  at  this  treat- 
ment of  the  subject 

But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  Mr.  Froude  has  proved  hii 
point,  and  whether  the  agents  in  this  hunt  for  Mary's  life  can  be 
excused  even  as  far  as  this.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
grounds  of  the  assertion  that  the  charge  of  direct  betrayal  is 
^  false,  absolutely  and  utterly.'  M.  Gauthier,  on  the  contrary, 
tells  us  that  GifTord,  the  arch-traitor,  had  been  living  for  eight 
months  previously  in  intimacy  with  Morgan,  whose  letters 
informed  Mary  of  Babington's  plot,  and  with  the  other  English 
refugees  in  France ;  and  that  after  his  first  interview  with 
Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  ^he  went 
straight  to  Phillipps'  house,  where  he  lodged.'*  But  Morgan  and 
the  refugees  were  the  very  persons  hatching  the  conspiracy,  and 
Phillipps  was  employed  in  Walsingham's  treacherous  work  from 
the  first  Could  Gifibrd,  as  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  be  ignorant? 
And  Chateauneuf  expressly  says  that  Gifibrd  was  from  the  first 
charged  with  orders  to  discover  persons  who  would  kill  Eliieabeth, 
and  others  who  would  carry  off*  Mary.  Then,  says  M.  Gauthiefi 
while  seeking  to  'practise'  among  the  Catholics,  Gifibrd  meets 
Babington  and  others,  and  applies  himself  to  persuade  them 
that  they  might  kill  Elizabeth  without  violence  to  their  ooq- 
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sciences.  Thus,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  ambassador, 
it  is  Gifford,  not  Ballard,  who  really  does  the  work.  He  after- 
wards meets  Savage,  who  is  readily  persuaded  to  join,  and  he  is 
put  in  relation  with  Ballard,  who  was  '  pousse  par  GifTord/  *  This 
account  of  Chateauneufs  is  shown  by  M.  Gauthier  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  of  Mendoza's.  He  justly  warns  us  that  we 
must  not  trust  the  papers  produced  at  the  trial,  for  passages  were 
suppressed  in  the  copies  of  letters  produced  on  that  occasion. 
*  On  comprend  dequel  interfet  il  etait  jour  les  Ministres  d'Eliza- 
beth  de  faire  disparattre  le  nom  de  GiflFonl.'  Now  as  Mr.  Froude 
takes  no  notice  of  these  arguments,  tl:>>ugh  derived  from  Laba- 
noff,  and  seems  to  rely  wholly  on  th«*  copy  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced at  the  trial,  we  shall  wait  with  curiosity  to  see  what 
he  will  say.  In  the  mean  time  we  must  suspend  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  alleged  *  falsehood '  of  the  charge  against  Eliza- 
beth and  Walsingham.  We  much  fear,  in  short,  that  to  the 
odium  of  the  execution  must  be  added  that  attaching  to  deliberate 
betrayal. 

As  to  the  execution  itself,  we  have  always  held  that  the  best 
defence  of  Elizabeth  is  that  she  could  no  longer  resist  the  will 
of  her  subjects.  The  mass  of  the  English  people  had  condemned 
Mary  Stuart  long  ago.  This  fresh  proof  of  her  complicity  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  the  sovereign  whom  most  of  them  had  learnt  to 
value,  and  many  to  love,  drove  them  frantic.  It  could  not  be  passed 
over.  But  the  meanness  and  wickedness  of  Elizabeth's  conduct 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  matter  can  never  be  palliated.  Taken 
along  with  the  charge  we  have  just  considered,  it  is  a  miserable 
picture.  No  one  with  a  spark  of  right  feeling  can  fail  to 
perceive  on  which  side  is  the  advantage  in  the  contrast  between 
the  victim  and  the  executioner. 

Mr.  Froude,  it  seems,  is  in  fact,  doubly  unfortunate.  The  repu- 
tation of  Elizabeth  will,  as  he  fears  (xii.  432),  never  recover  from 
the  stain  it  has  contracted  by  this  execution,  and  his  defence  of 
her,  or  rather  of  Walsingham,  which  is  his  main  object,  does 
her  no  good.  We  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  our  text  that  his 
blame  in  other  matters  does  her  little  harm.  Our  survey  cannot, 
indeed,  land  us  in  an  approval  of  many  details  in  this  further 
process ;  but  we  may  at  least  discover  many  excuses  for  her,  and 
trace  a  unity  in  her  policy  which  enables  us  to  understand  not 
only  how  she  succeeded,  but  why  she  deserved  to  succeed. 


We  have  spokeii  of  three  lines  of  English  policy.     As  regards 
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the  first  and  fundamental  point,  we  need  only  remark  tliat  il 
is  beyond  reasonable  dispute  that  there  was  sufficient  canie 
not  only  for  the  direct  interference  of  the  English  armies  in  Scot- 
land in  order  to  eject  the  French,  but  for  the  support  of  an  English 
party  to  prevent  Spanish  gold  from  making  Mary  the  e£Bcieiit 
centre  of  hostility  to  England,  while  this  consideration,  as  we  hare 
seen,  forms  the  main  excuse  for  the  detention  of  Mary.  There 
remains  the  charge  against  Elizabeth  in  relation  to  the  two  subor- 
dinate lines  of  policy,  for  her  want  of  political  sagacity,  vacilla* 
tions,  parsimony,  and  bad  faith  towards  the  Sovereigns  and  political 
parties  with  which  she  was  concerned  in  Scotland,  France,  tnd 
the  Netherlands. 

W^  hardly  know  whether  it  is  on  his  reiterated  attacks. upon 
Elizabeth  for  her  matrimonial  diplomacy,  or  for  her  delinquencies 
towards  the  foreign  Protestants  that  Mr.  Froude  most  relies,  in 
order  to  give  the  picture  of  the  contemptible  sovereign  which  he 
wishes  us  to  believe  the  ^  great  queen '  to  be.  On  the  former  point, 
which  occupies  so  many  pages  of  his  book,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  when  regarded  as  the  systematic  policy  of  a  female  sove- 
reig:n,  baited,  as  she  was,  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  yet  skilful  enough 
to  play  with  one  Court  alter  another  as]  she  liked,  these  attadcs 
upon  her  conduct  lose  some  of  their  pertinence.  It  was,  at  letst, 
a  cheap  way  of  fighting,  and  economy  was  a  real,  not  a  supposed 
necessity  to  Elizabeth.  Scarcely  any  part  of  her  policy  could 
have  succeeded  had  she  at  that  period  relied  upon  the  taxation 
of  her  subjects.  Nor,  perhaps,  was  this  diplomacy  in  any  case 
a  mere  feint.  The  persistence  of  her  subjects  in  forcing  matri- 
mony upon  her  made  her  resolve  upon  a  husband  once  and  again. 
Her  affection  for  Leicester,  to  which  it  is  the  most  honourable 
thing  of  her  whole  life  that  she  never  yielded,  her  invincible 
repugnance  to  share  her  power  with  another,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  her  dread  that  she  should  bring  eventual  mischief  on 
England  by  marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic,  always  checked 
her  at  the  last  moment.  There  is  a  public  spirit  at  the  bottom 
of  all  her  coquetry  which  commands  our  respect  even  when  she 
is  most  ridiculous.  But  on  the  point  of  her  delinquencies  towards 
foreign  Protestants  Mr.  Froude  has  less  excuse,  for  there  are  pas- 
sages in  these  volumes  which  show  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  true  and  justifiable  cause  of  many  of  tbe  acts 
which  he  most  holds  up  to  reprobation. 

In  supporting  the  English  party  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  and 
her  Ministry  were  seldom  in  accord  as  to  method  or  d^gne. 
They,  or  at  least  Cecil  and  the  Protestants  in  her  Cooncilt  axe 
for  ever  urging  stronger  measures,  and  complaining  of  lier  dii^ 
honourable  conduct  in  leading  her  friends  into  danger  and  tfien 
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sofierlng  them  to  be  defeated  and  exiled,  when  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  little  more  money  and  energy  she  might  have  easily 
rendered  them  triumphant.  This  is  the  string  on  which  Mr. 
Froude  is  continually  harping.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  many  such  passages  :— 

*  The  Queen,  semper  eadem,  as  she  fitly  named  herself,  was  resolute 
only  not  to  part  with  money,  and  otherwise  changed  her  mind  from 
day  to  day.  She  allowed  Burghley  to  draw  up  conditions  favourable 
to  the  Begent,  and  to  threaten  the  Castle  party  with  compulsion: 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  action  she  perpetually  refused  to  turn  her 
menaces  into  reality,  or  to  assist  the  Begent  with  men  or  subsidies  to 
drive  or  tempt  them  to  submit.  With  such  a  mistress  over  him, 
Burghley  could  but  struggle  with  impossibilities '  (z.  343). 

But  the  fact  is,  that  Elizabeth  both  saw  much  farther  than  her 
ministers,  and  observed  the  situation  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
She  remembered,  what  Mr.  Froude  himself  admits  in  another 
place,  that  *'  in  extremity  the  Protestant  party  had  been  able  by 
themselves  to  take  the  control  of  the  Government.'  ^  She  re- 
sented the  perpetual  efforts  to  extort  money  from  her' (xi.  534). 
She  had  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
party  for  them.  She  had  not  the  money  to  spend  on  such  a 
crusade,  and  would  have  counted  it  bad  husbandry  if  she  had 
had  it  and  so  spent  it.  She  knew  that  the  party  must  learn  self- 
reliance,  and  not  be  continually  crying  out  to  her  for  help. 

So  also  in  the  more  flagrant  case,  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
she  is  said  to  have  instigated  Murray's  revolt,  and  then  so  osten- 
tatiously disowned  him.  No  words  are  bad  enough  to  describe 
her  conduct  at  the  time,  yet  long  afterwards,  when  the  impression 
has  been  made,  Mr.  Froude  remembers  that  ^  it  had  not  been 
wholly  cowardice.  Her  private  opinion  had  from  the  first  been 
against  the  insurrection'  (ix.  105).  Yet  we  have  it  all  over 
again  in  a  subsequent  page  (ix.  239). 

So,  to  omit  numerous  similar  passages  as  to  Scotland,  we  find 
frequent  scornful  declamation  on  Elizabeth's  policy  in  France,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  type : — 

'  As  usual  she  coidd  not  resolve.  She  would  not  consent,  she  would 
not  refuse.  She  lingered  over  her  answer  when  the  minutes  were  as 
drops  of  the  life-blood  running  from  the  veins  of  the  Protestant  causa 
She  said  that  Navarre  had  no  right  to  give  way  after  the  sums  with 
which  she  had  already  provided  him.  She  held  out  hopes  that  at  some 
future  time  she  might  be  liberal ;  but  actual  help,  or  distinct  promise 
of  it,  he  could  not  >vring  from  her '  (xiL  417,  418). 

But  in  the  very  next  page  he  admits  that  the  essential  ground 
of  that  policy,  her  conviction  that  Henry  HI.  would  continue 
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to  stand  by  her,  was  justified, — 'her  trust  was  curiously  well 
founded.'     Yes,  another  miracle  I     In  other  words,  she  had  the 

*  political  sagacity '  which  Mr.  Froude  denies  her.  She  saw  tbat 
Henry  III.'s  position  with  the  League  threw  him  into  her  arms^ 
and  that  there  was  no  need  to  lavish  money  upon  Navarre,  who 
was  certain  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own,  as  he  did. 

So,  on  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Froude  unconsciously  makes  no 
bad  defence  for  Elizabeth  when  he  says  that  she 

'  wished  well  on  the  whole  to  freedom,  and  was  ready  at  the  last 
emergenoy  to  fight  for  it ;  but  truth  and  right,  in  her  mind,  were  xmtx 
wholly  separated  from  advantage.  She  drove  hard  bargains,  and  oco- 
sionally  ovezreached  herself  by  excess  of  shrewdness  "  (viL  424). 

What  then?  t  Was  she  not  justified  in  looking  to  expediency 
with  reference  to  her  own  subjects,  as  well  as  abstract  truth  and 
right  on  the  Continent  ?  Are  sovereigns  placed  on  thrones  to 
act  the  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  force  *  truth  and  right '  on  all  the 
world  ?  Sebastian  of  Portugal  ruined  his  country  at  this  veij 
time  by  an  anachronous  crusade  against  the  Moors.  Elizabeth 
was  wiser.  She  knew  that  she  had  but  little  strength  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  ^  truth  and  right '  abroad,  and  that  what  she 
had  must  be  used  so  as  to  draw  out  her  subjects'  independoit 
resources,  rather  than  those  of  the  State,  which  her  peculiar 
circumstances  prevented  her  from  wielding  as  some  of  her  pre- 
decessors and  successors  did.  She  had  plenty  of  grounds  for 
interference  in   France   independently  of  religion.      It  was  no 

*  disgraceful  policy,'  as  Lingard  repeatedly  calls  it,  which  repre- 
sented her  people's  indignation  at  the  theft  of  Calais,  and  the 
evident  resolution  of  France,  in  spite  of  treaty,  to  hold  it  fast 
She  was  bound  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Civil  War.  She  was  bound  to  prevent  France  from  aiming 
blows  at  herself.  She  was  bound  to  gain  toleration  for  the 
Huguenots  if  she  could.  She  succeeded  in  all  these  points.  She 
was  not  bound  to  embark  in  a  direct  and  costly  war,  which  would 
have  crippled  England  at  the  critical  moment  of  its  history, — 
perhaps  for  ever. 

So,  finally,  in  the  case  still  more  familiar  to  modem  readers 
who  have  had  Mr.  Motley's  works  for  their  guide,  with  the 
famous  armed  interference  in  the  Low  Countries.  We  may  say, 
in  passing,  that  though  Mr.  Motley,  as  the  historian  of  the 
deadly  struggle  of  the  Dutch,  may  well  be  excused  if  he  is  some- 
times hard  on  Elizabeth,  he  is  far  more  alive  to  her  real  great- 
ness and  treats  her  with  far  more  respect,  than  Mr.  Froude. 
With  the  latter  a  large  part  of  a  chapter  *  is  occupied  with  what 
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we  get  to  feel  the  inevitable  scolding  of  the  English  Queen  for 
her  half-hearted  pursuit  of  the  war,  her  treatment  of  her  soldiers, 
and  her  efforts  to  carry  on  negotiations  for  peace  while  the  half- 
and-half  war  was  going  on.  *  She  was  incapable  of  carrying  on 
a  war,  and  determined  upon  a  peace,  which  was  likely  to  be  a 
dishonourable  one.'  This  may  stand  as  another  typical  pas- 
sage. It  is,  indeed,  too  easy  to  find  iault ;  but  in  more  than  one 
place,  later  on,  Mr.  Froude  himself  supplies  reasons  for  her 
conduct,  which  should,  we  think,  have  struck  him  as  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with  what  he  had  said  before : — 

'  Among  the  oanses,*  says  he,  ^  which  had  made  Elizabeth  so  mi  wil- 
ling to  convert  her  interposition  in  the  Netherlands  into  a  serious  war, 
had  been  the  belief  which  she  had  held  from  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  that  the  religious  quarrels  of  Europe  would  be  ultimately 
settled  by  compromise If  the  Jesuit  counsels  were  not  to  pre- 
vail ;  if  the  Catholic  laity  were  growing  weary  of  the  struggle ;  if  the 
misery  of  Christendom  was  producing  in  any  considerable  measure  an 
inclination  for  a  more  tempered  policy,  then  for  England  to  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  was  to  determine  the  balance  to  immediate  evil. 
Conld  Spain,  vulnerable  as  she  had  been  proved  to  be  throughout  her 
empire,  be  brought  to  consent  to  some  imperfect  toleration,  even  but 
for  a  faw  years,  to  give  time  for  passion  to  cool,  the  peace  at  which 
Elisabeth  was  aiming  might  be  pushed  to  a  universal  settlement  .  .  . 
And  there  were  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  Philip  would  not 
prove  implacable.  Notwithstanding  his  gold  fleets,  he  was  financially 
mined '  (zii.  204,  205). 

Then,  after  all,  Elizabeth  was  right  not  to  push  the  war  too 
ba !     What  becomes  of  all  the  abuse  ? 

Again  he  admits,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Walsingham  in  the  course  of  the  successful  plot  which  ended  in 
Mary's  death,  that  the  correspondence 

'jffoved  that  Elizabeth's  insight  had  so  far  been  justified,  that  the 
conditions  really  existed  for  a  fiivourable  settlement  with  her  brother- 
in-law;  and  in  her  endeavours  after  peace,  which  were  never  more 
•fcronnoiis  than  at  this  moment,  she  at  least  had  a  real  foundation  to  go 
upon '  (zii.  225). 

Then  the  eloquence  formerly  bestowed  on  the  exposure  of  the 
folly  of  this  attempt  at  a  peace  is  thrown  away  I  And  even  as  to 
the  bad  treatment  of  brave  English  soldiers  on  this  expedition 
Mr.  Motley's  readers  will  recall  many  passages  which  show  how 
Philip  treated  his.  Elizabeth  will  at  least  gain  by  that  com- 
parison. And  we  might  even  soften  an  adverse  criticism,  if  so 
disposed,  by  the  recollection  of  the  treatment  of  our  own  troops 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  judgment  which  a 
fotore  historian  of  the  Russian  war  will  certainly  pass  on  the 

boastful 
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boastful  nineteenth  century  for  that  dreadful  failure.  The  facts 
of  the  case  may  be  summed  up  thus : — ^Elizabeth  sent  her  troops 
as  a  mere  demonstration  in  order  to  procure  a  peace  ;  she  never 
dreamt  of  entering  on  the  war  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  States;  her  policy  required  an  abler  man  to  work 'it  thaa 
Leicester,  who  blundered  all  through,  and,  for  so  delicate  an 
affair,  unanimity  amongst  her  Council  was  necessary;  but  thej 
were  split  into  two  or  more  sections.  The  greater  part  of  the  mis- 
takes of  detail  which  she  made  were  due  to  this  latter  cause,  the 
fact  of  her  having,  what  again  Mr.  Froude  takes  her  vehementlj 
to  task  for  having,  a  number  of  Roman  Catholics  about  hor 
Court,  and  even  in  her  Council.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  source 
of  many  a  difficulty  to  the  Queen,  but  we  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Froude  at  least  might  have  seen  that,  so  large  a  propoi^ 
tion  of  her  subjects,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  being  KomaD 
Catholics,  she  could  not  possibly  have  retained  their  allegiance, 
as  she  substantially  did  to  the  last,  without  admitting  to  posts 
about  her  person  those  in  whose  loyalty  she  believed. 

But  besides  all  this,  Elizabeth  regarded  these  questions,  as 
Mr.  Froude  himself  perceives,  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  her  Protestant  Ministers  or  her  present  critic ; — and  this 
seems  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  She  had  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church  as  it  had  been  worked  out  in  the  reigns  of 
her  father  and  brother  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  their  coadjutors, 
so  many  of  whom  had  sealed  it  with  their  blood  in  the  reign  of 
her  sister,  and  as  it  had  been  embodied  in  the  English  Formu- 
laries to  which  the  Church  of  her  reign  only  put  a  finishing 
stroke.  She  was  in  fact,  as  we  now  call  it,  an  Anglican  or 
English  Churchwoman  from  conviction  and  habit.  This  was 
not  mere  Protestantism,  though  it  shared  with  Protestantism  its 
antipathy  to  Rome  and  its  rejection  of  mediaeval  corruptions; 
nor  could  it  make  common  cause  with  mere  Protestantism.  It 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  direct,  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  Church ;  while  the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  had  wholly  broken  with  that  Church.  It  retabcd 
all  it  could  possibly  retain  of  the  system  of  that  Church  without 
defilement,  while  the  Calvinists  of  these  countries  gloried  in 
destroying  the  *  accursed  thing/  In  that  destruction  manj 
things,  according  to  the  opinion  of  English  Churchmen,  vital  or 
almost  vital,  had  been  included ;  so  that  the  choice  between 
Romanism  and  Calvinism  was  only  to  them  a  choice  of  evils. 
They  had  accepted  and  worked  out  with  infinite  pains  a  pmi 
media^  and,  having  avoided  with  jealous  care  the  extremes  on 
either  side,  had  but  a  qualified  sympathy  for  those  who  were 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics  for  opinions  in  which 

they 
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ihej  only  partially  shared.  Elizabeth  faithfully  represented  this 
at  first  ^{^on-national,  but  as  her  reign  progressed  and  her  suc- 
cess strengthened  it,  national  conviction ;  and  thus  added  one 
more  title  to  our  respect  as  a  Sovereign  who  understood  her  age 
and  deserved  to  rule  over  a  free  nation.  Thus  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  Calvinising  Europe,  little  sympathy  with  the  war 
4i  autrance  between  the  two  forms  of  religion  then  in  conflict. 
What  she  desired  was  the  formation  of  Reformed  Churches  like 
her  own,  or  at  least  some  toleration  which  might  promote  their 
formation ;  and  hence,  while  she  had  sympathy  enough  with  her 
Protestant  allies  to  prevent  their  being  crushed,  both  on  their 
account  and  her  own,  she  was  never  altogether  at  one  with  them. 
She  always  resisted  to  the  utmost  being  drawn  in  further  than 
she  liked  ;  and  was  generally  at  cross  purposes  with  her  Ministers, 
whom  she  valued  and  trusted  on  all  other  points,  during  the  process 
of  the  armed  intervention.  Of  all  these  Ministers,  Burleigh  alone 
had  any  sympathy  with  his  mistress  in  these  principles,  and  he 
was  more  inclined  towards  the  Puritan  views  of  Walsingham 
than  towards  the  Queen's.  Thus  it  is  true  that  we  have  a 
picture  of  orders  and  counter-orders,  mistakes,  and  vacillations ; 
but  Elizabeth's  policy  was  carried  out  in  the  long  run,  and  the 
fault  lies  more  with  the  Ministers  than  with  her  ;  while  we  must 
give  her  credit  for  the  good  sense  which  taught  her  to  keep  these 
&ithfal  men  as  her  servants  through  all,  and  to  put  up  with  their 
opposition  rather  than  lose  the  benefit  of  their  public  spirit  and 
real  attachment  to  her.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  her  *'  poli- 
tical sagacity'  than  that  aflTorded  by  the  very  considerations 
which  Mr.  Froude  most  uses  to  the  Queens  discredit 

He  would  certainly  have  perceived  this,  we  think,  if  he  had 
not  been  prevented  by  a  disturbing  cause — the  ill-will  towards 
the  English  Church — which  we  have  already  noticed.  This 
pervades  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  history  as  well  as  the  present ; 
as  in  the  passage  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though 
elsewhere  condemned,  is  endowed  with  every  grand  and  per- 
manent quality,  as  compared  with  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church, 
which  is  described  as  mean  and  transitory.  The  latter  is  *a 
limb  lopped  off  from  the  Catholic  trunk ;'  it  was  ^  cut  away  from 
the  stream  by  which  its  vascular  system  had  been  fed,  and  the 
life  of  it,  as  an  independent  and  corporate  existence,  was  gone 
for  ever'  (vii.  174);  as  if  there  had  been  no  English  Church 
before  the  Papacy,  no  *  trunk '  but  Rome,  no  *  stream  '  but  that 
which  flowed  from  the  Seven  Hills,  as  if  the  English  Church 
had  not  flowed  on  for  300  years  since  ^  its  life  had  gone  for  ever  I ' 
And  again,  where  he  tells  us  that 

'  the  majority  of  tho  Queen's  subjects  were  mider  a  prejulice  which  it 

was 
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WAS  nimfe  to  disrogud,  that  thej  were  still  memben  of  tbe  oarpoiite 
Catholio  Church  '  (Tii.  831). 

and  again : 

<  Tom  up  as  it  had  been  by  the  very  roots,  and  but  lately  xepknted, 
its  hanging  boughs  and  drooping  foliage  showed  that  as  yet  it  had 
taken  no  root  in  the  soil '  (vii  468). 

— a  figure  of  speech  which  most  exactly  of  all  conveys  his  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  being  a  new 
Church  instead  of  the  old  one  renewed,  and  shows  his  inability 
to  conceive  the  fundamental  position  claimed  by  the  Refonncis 
and  their  successors,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a  position 
acknowledged  by  our  Statutes,  our  Common  Law,   our  whole 
frame-work  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by  Church  and  State  alike.    If 
the  metaphor  is  of  any  value  at  all,  it  requires  to  be  shifted  from 
the  notion  of  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  transplanted,  to  that 
of  a  tree,  not  transplanted  at  all,  but  lopped  and  pruned,  and 
dug  about,  not  altogether  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  and  conse- 
quently showing,  before  it  recovered  itself,  marks  of  the  process, 
as  well  as  the  scars  of  it  ever  afterwards.    No  doubt  the  straggles 
which  accompanied  this  national  act  of  Reformation  brov^t 
with  them  manv  scandals  and  losses.     Violent  fluctuations  hsd 
loft  parishes  unoccupied,  churches  unrestored,  clergy  uneducated, 
discipline  imperfect,  irregular  methods  of  obtaining  ecclesiastical 
incomes  not  yet  relinquished,  the  relations  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Church,  though   theoretically  sound,  practically  unsatisfactory. 
The  boughs  and  foliage  were  indeed  drooping,  but  it  was  the 
temporary  depression  of  rough  handling  preparatory  to  a  future 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  original  tree,  a  growth  about  to  have  an 
infinitely  nobler  and  better  development  than  any  new  sapling 
could  possibly  pretend  to  make. 

But  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  references  of  Mr.  Froude 
to  the  *  new  Church,'  we  find  him  not  altogether  consistent,  for 
when  explaining  how  the  upper  classes  of  English  society  re- 
garded the  Church  of  England,  he  tells  us  that  *•  the  oonstitntioD 
of  the  Church  of  England,  its  apostolical  government,  and  its 
formularies,  which  recognised  a  quasi -r^  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  permitted  them  to  believe  that  they  were  still  members 
of  the  ancient  corporation  of  Christendom '  (ix.  411).  It  is  sorely 
difficult,  if  these  characteristics  of  the  Church  permitted  those 
who  joined  it  to  believe  they  were  members  of  the  ancient  cor- 
poration,* to  understand  how  it  can  be  denied  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Church,  held  in 

*  *  The  Catholics  did  not  refuse  ffeoerallv  to  attend  the  AngJican  Ser^oes  till 
15S1 '  (xL  332). 
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oommoii  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and,  as  sach,  possesses  a 
liying  proof  that  it  is  not  a  new,  but  one  and  the  same  old  Church, 
in  spite  of  reform. 

Mr.  Froude's  quarrel  is,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  as  much 
with  one  form  or  phase  of  religion  as  another.  Having  often  let 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  we  know  that  he  has  tried  many 
in  their  turn  and  found  them  wanting.  What  he  now  desires,  it 
appears  from  this  book,  is  a  Church  without  ^theology'  and 
without  *  dogmas.'  Sometimes  this  is  stated  very  enigmatically, 
as  follows  : — ^  Thus  for  the  religion  of  Christ  was  exchanged  the- 
Christian  religion '  (sic)  ;  sometimes  very  plainly,  as  *  God  gave 
the  Gospel,  the  father  of  lies  invented  theology  ;'  *  through  Christ 
came  charity  and  mercy,  from  theology  came  strife  and  hatred ;' 
(ix.  302, 303)  ;  as  if  theology  and  the  method  taken  to  propagate  it 
were  the  same  thing,  and  as  if  the  religion  of  Christ  were  not  in 
itself  necessarily  theology  and  dogma.  We  have  heard  something 
of  late  years  about  ^  hanging  theology,'  and  a  good  deal  upon 
hustings  and  platforms  about  ^  religious  education  without 
dogma,'  but  really  an  educated  man  should  hardly  repeat  such 
phrases. 

Mr.  Froude's  appreciation  of  historical  personages  is  guided 
very  much  by  the  approach  they  seem  to  him  to  make  towards  this 
ideal  state  of  perfection.  He  calls  on  us  to  admire  the  fact  that 
*  dogmatic  theolc^y  sat  as  lightly  on  Navarre  as  on  Elizabeth. 
To  him,  as  to  her,  the  varieties  of  Christian  opinion  were  of  as 
little  moment  as  the  fashions  of  dress '  (xii.  418).  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  Henri  IV.,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  this  with  regard 
to  the  English  Queen.  She  at  least  expressed,  and  that  with  vehe- 
mence, her  indignation  at  his  apostasy.  Her  steady  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  Church,  her  lukewarm  support  of  '  Pro- 
testantism,' and  crafty  policy  towards  Roman  Cadiolic  powers, 
no  doubt  lay  her  open  to  a  charge,  from  writers  like  Mr.  Froude, 
which  her  life,  and  especially  her  later  life,  contradicts ;  but  we 
believe  Mr.  Froude  totally  misunderstands  her  character,  when 
he  tells  us  that 

'the  detailed  artioles  of  creeds,  sacramental  mysterieB,  and  other 
**  schemes  of  salvation,"  served  to  vary  the  vocabulary  of  her  oaths, 
but  were  in  themselves  profoundly  dubious  to  her.  She  despised  the 
bigotry  which  insisted  on  precision  of  words  only  less  than  the  exag- 
gerated scrupulousness  which  made  men  willing  to  die  for  an  opinion. 
For  the  fools  who  required  tiiieological  formulas  the  law  provided  a 
ritual  rei^eotable  by  antiquity '  (xii.  123). 

For  the  swearing,  indeed,  we  must  fall  back  once  more 
upon  the  ^  manners  of  the  Age.'     At  a  much  later  date  *  they 

swore 
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swore  dreadfully  in  Flanders.*  It  was  an  ugly  habit,  but  scarcely 
requiring  to  be  so  often  brought  upon  the  canvas,  as  if  the  level 
of  that  day  were  the  same  with  our  own.  But  for  the  profane 
latitudinarianism,  let  any  one  turn  to  so  classical  a  book  as  Izaak 
Walton*s  *  Life  of  Hooker/  and  read  there  his  account  of  the 
relations  between  the  Queen  and  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  then 
let  them  judge  how  such  an  estimate  of  her  as  Mr.  Fronde  gives, 
can  be  maintained.  Whitgift  became  Archbishop  in  1583^  and 
thus  five  years  before  the  time  at  which  our  author  ends  his 
detailed  ^history/  and  twenty  years  before  Elizabeth's  death, 
which  he  describes  with  such  terrible  effect  The  Archbishop 
had  the  courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  all-powerfol 
Leicester,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  for  permitting  the 
robbery  of  the  Church.  She  was  profoundly  touched^  and  their 
after  relations  are  thus  described  : — 

'The  Queen's  patient  hearing  this  affectionate  speech,  and  her 
fbtore  care  to  preserve  the  Church's  rights,  which  till  then  had  been 
neglected,  may  appear  a  fair  testimony  that  he  made  hers  and  the 
Church*s  good  the  chiefest  of  his  cares,  and  that  she  also  thought  so. 
And  of  this  there  were  such  daily  testimonies  given  as  begat  betwixt 
thorn  so  mutual  a  joy  and  confidence  that  they  seemed  bom  to  believe 
and  do  good  to  each  other ;  she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be  more  than  aU 
his  opposers,  which  were  many ;  nor  doubting  his  prudence  to  be  equal 
to  the  chiefest  of  her  Council,  who  wero  then  as  remarkable  for  active 
wisdom  as  those  dangerous  times  did  require,  or  this  nation  did  ever 
enjoy.  And  in  this  condition  ho  continued  twenty  years,  in  which 
time  he  saw  some  flowings,  but  many  more  cbbings  of  her  favour 
towards  all  men  that  opposed  him,  especially  the  Earl  of  Leicester : 
so  that  God  seemed  still  to  keep  him  in  her  fiftvour,  that  he  mi^^t 
preserve  the  remaining  Church  lands  and  immunities  from  sacrilegious 
alienations.  And  this  good  man  ....  eased  her  of  all  her  Chnreh 
cares  by  his  wise  monage  of  them ;  he  gave  her  faithful  and  prudent 
counsels  in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  her  temporal  affiun^ 
which  were  very  many ;  he  lived  to  be  the  chief  comfort  of  her  life 
in  her  declining  age,  and  to  be  then  most  frequently  with  her,  and 
her  assistant  at  her  private  devotions;  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest 
comfort  of  her  soul  upon  her  death-bed,  to  be  present  at  the  ezpiiatiom 
of  her  last  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  thai  had 
long  looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection.* 

This  picture  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Fronde ;  and 
*  honest  Izaak  Walton  *  is  at  least  as  good  an  authority. 

Once  more  our  author  is  never  tired  of  telling  ut— oo  the 
authority  of  a  Spanish  ambassador — that  the  'Catholics,'  to 
whom  the  'Anglo-Catholics  were  united  in  sympathy,  nnited 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  old  creed  restored  in  its  fblness' 
(xi.   9),  made  up  three  quarters  of  the   popnlatioiL     Btit  if 
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one  quarter  of  our  English  population  was  the  only  part 
that  did  not  '  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  old  creed  restored 
in  its  fulness/  what  had  become  of  the  people  who  had 
pressed  forward  Reformation  principles  ever  since  the  time 
of  Wycliflfe,  soon  'after  whose  death  we  know  they  were 
estimated  at  one-half  the  population?  Had  they  left  no  suc- 
cessors ?  Where  were  the  people  who  rose  as  one  man  on 
Mary's  death  and  supported  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers  in 
sweeping  away  the  illegal  results  of  that  short  reactionary  episode 
in  the  career  of  the  Reformation?  Why,  the  Puritans  them- 
selves must  have  formed  a  large  portion  of  that  quarter  of  the 
population.  Where  were  the  people  who  supported  the  framers  of 
our  Liturgy,  the  martyrs  for  the  Church  of  England  ?  Could  they 
have  forced  our  formularies  on  the  country  without  the  majority 
being  on  their  side  ?  We  know  there  were  occasional  insurrec- 
tions through  all  these  reigns,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  insurgents  were  opposed  to  the  large  numerical  majority  of  the 
people,  the  people  of  the  towns  and  large  villages,  the  great  middle 
class  rising  every  day  in  numbers  and  importance,  the  men  who 
sent  representatives  to  Parliament, — and  we  know  what  these 
Parliaments  were, — the  bones  and  sinews  of  England.  Elizabeth 
plainly  saw  that  the  future  of  this  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  moderate  of  this  great 
party,  not  in  those  of  *  Catholics'  or  Puritans;  she  entirely 
sympathised  with  them  from  her  heart,  as  we  have  already 
said,  and  not  only  with  her  intellect — from  education,  learning, 
experience,  conviction ;  but  we  require  much  more  proof  than 
Mr.  Froude  gives  us  that  she  was  able  in  her  turn  to  base  her 
policy,  which  was  substantially  theirs,  on  the  support  of  only  a 
fraction  of  one  quarter  of  the  population.  If  so,  she  would  at  least 
deserve  far  more  credit  than  he  gives  her  for  *  political  sagacity.' 
Again  we  come  into  the  region  of  '  miracles,'  and  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  these  paradoxes. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  an  affection  for  the  Church 
of  England. 

We  have  mentioned  incidentally  one  cause  of  the  errors  into^ 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  been  led — the  reliance  on  the  despatches 
of  foreign  ambassadors, — to  which  must  be  added  the  too  great 
reference  to  the  despatches  of  English  spies  and  agents.  To 
write  an  entirely  fresh  and  independent  history  of  such  a  period 
as  this  from  such  sources,  neglecting  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors, even  though  all  but  contemporary,  as  he*  does — for  he 
scarcely  ever  refers  to  the  standard  authorities — is  in  itself  a 
perilous  undertaking.  No  doubt  we  gain  a  vast  amount  of 
hitherto  unused  material  ;  Mr.  Froude  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
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future  liUtorians  for  his  ex,traordiDary  ladustrj  in  searcliing  the 
Simancas  archives  and  our  own  for  their  long^burled  treasuns ; 
but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  caution  in  UAing  them, 
nor  give  him  credit  for  having  done  more  than  suppljr  mate- 
rials for  history.  The  remark  of  M.  GaiUhier  on  thia  point  is 
just:— 

<  Qui  voudxait  accepter  sans  conizdlo  les  nonvelles  envoy 6es  d'Eeoen 
par  les  agents  Anglau  et  leurs  espions  ?  Et  qui  ne  saii  que  beancoap 
de  pieces  sent  rator^  et  interlign^es  iB  la  main  roiJOh  de  Cecil?'— 
{*  Avant  Propos,'  p.  vi.) 

No  people  are  so  frequently  deceived  as  ambassadors,  ageoti^ 
and  spies  in  such  an  age.  Their  pictures  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them  am  often  graphic  and  interesting  to  the  greateit 
degree,  but  they  require  to  be  checked  on  all  points  toochiii|r 
politics,  religion,  and  even  as  to  mere  fact.  They  too  often  see 
what  they  wish  to  see,  and  report  what  they  are  expected  to 
report.  But  this  is  not  to  deny  that  they  can  be  made  most  nsefiil  to 
the  historian,  and  they  are  often  so  in  Mr.  Fronde's  hands.  Peiv 
haps  thjs  greatest  service  he  has  done  us  is  the  exposore  of  dit 
machinery  by  which  Philip  II.  was  guiding  the  policy  of  Euxopc 
— a  service  <  for  which  we  have  equally,  or  even  more,  to  thank 
Mr.  Motley.  Nothing  is  so  interesting  as.  to  note  the  all- 
governing  monarch's  cursory  remarks  scratched  on  the  margio 
of  his  ambassadors'  despatches,  as,  for  example,  where  we  have  a 
letter  of  James  VI.,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  Philip,  in  which  he 
says :  ^  M.  de  Mainville,  you  tell  me,  has  been  pleased  to  speak 
of  the  virtues  and  rare  qualities  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
me  ;'  and  on  the  margin  of  which  passage  the  experienced  King 
has  written,  '  a  modest  young  man.'  In  many  a  crisis  we 
*  attend  the  very  heart ' — to  use  the  expression  of  the  spy  Phil- 
lipps — of  the  actors.  In  no  instance  has  Mr.  Froude  made 
better  use  of  foreign  documents  than  in  his  original  account  of 
the  Armada.  The  journals  of  the  Spanish  officers  employed  on 
that  hopeless  expedition  put  the  whole  drama  in  a  new  light, 
and  enable  us  to  see  the  fight  with  our  own  eyes,  and  hear  with 
our  own  ears  the  thunders  of  Drake  and  the  wails  of  his  miser- 
able victims.  Why,  by-the-by,  does  our  author  not  notice  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  in  this  struggle  and  elsewhere?  He  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  whole  work,  and  yet  Mr.  Edwards'  valuable 
Life  of  Ralegh  shows  that  he  was  already  taking  a  leading 
part.* 

Another  excellent  service  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Froude  through 

*  *  The  Life  of  Ralegh/  by  Edward  Edwards,  1868.  Vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.  We  would 
particularly  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  to  which  we  regret  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  a  separate  notice. 
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these  Spanish  papers.  He  has  proved,  with  almost  absolute  con- 
clusiveness, that  die  Jesuit  stories  concerning  Elizabeth's  immoral 
conduct  with  Leicester,  Simier,  Hatton^  and  others  are  false. 
These  have  been  accepted  by  Lingard  and  many  other  writers^ 
and  incorporated  into  their  histories,  and  have  given  a  colour  to 
their  view  of  disputed  questions.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  in 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  Mendoza,'the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, '  an  enormous  mass '  (xi.  2),  there  is  not  a  word  of  personal 
charge  against  her,  not  a  single  imputation  on  her  personal  cha^ 
racter.  His  predecessor,  De  Silva,  had  also  studiously  enquired 
into  the  scandals  which  were  afloat,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
they  were  without  foundation.  This,  for  reasons  we  need  not 
enlarge  upon,  disposes  of  the  question. 

While  thanking  Mr.  Froude  for  this,  we  must,  however,  remark 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  that  he  should  give  us  the  whole  of 
Mary  Staart  s  indecent  letter  to  Elizabeth,  detailing  many  of  these 
very  charges  which  we  are  told  not  to  believe ;  and  we  think  he 
exceeds  the  limits  usually  and  properly  set  in  these  matters  else- 
where (xi.  413 ;  xii.  5).  When,  however,  it  is  an  Archbishop  of 
York  against  whom  a  disgusting  scandal  is  to  be  told,  even  though 
the  propagators  of  the  scandal  were  punished  upon  investigation 
for  subornation,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  have  it  in  extensa. 

Nor  can  we  ccmgratulate  our  author  on  any  g^eat  improvement 
of  his  tone  upon  other  moral  questions^  such  as  the  guilt  of 
cruelty,  since  the  days  when  he  made  a  magnificent  hero  of  the 
monster  Henry  VIIL,  defended  his  guilty  instrument,  Cromwell, 
justified  the  murders  of  Fisher  and  More  (ii.  369) — (a  passage  in 
xi*  359  suggests  that  he  has  not  recanted),  admired  the  divorce 
and  beheading  of  Henry's  wives,  excused  his  msuriage  with  Jane 
Seymour  the  day  after  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded  as  a  dry  act 
of  ^  duty '  (ii.  508),  laughed  at  the  hard  £gite  of  the  clergy  who 
were  caught  by  hun  in  the  trap  of  the  praemunire  (i.  chap,  iv.) 
(by  the  bye  we  observe  he  has  entirely  altered  his  opinion  on  the 
conffd  JCilire  since  he  began  his  history  *),  scornfully  disparaged 
the  courageous  young  Masters  of  Arts  of  Oxford  for  holding  out 
against  Henry  when  their  seniors  gave  in  (i.  chap,  iii.),  doubted 
whether  wickedness  was  more  than  misfortune,  approved  of 
hanging  abbots,  because  ^  they  might  have  been  hoarding  a  fund 
to  subsidise  insurrection'  (ii.  431),  and  avowed  various  other  sen- 
timents of  a  similar  kind  which  surprised  the  public.  In  these 
volumes  we  are  less  violently  afironted ;  but  we  trace  the  same 
spirit  in  the  elaborate  palliation  (on  the  ground  of  necessity)  of 
the  use  of  torture  (x.  293 ;  xi.  327),  and  in  the  opinion  that  Alva's 
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horrible  massacres  are  only  blamed  because  they  failed  in  their 
intended  effect.  We  deny  that  the  difference  in  the  estimate  ws 
make  of  the  guilt '  of  such  deeds  '  may  after  all  be  only  in  the 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  circumstances'  (xi.  17).  And, 
though  we  will  not  undertake,  at  the  end  of  an  article,  to  entei 
into  the  question  of  the  justice  of  treating  the  invading  Jesuits 
as  traitors,  we  must  take  objection  to  the  cold-blooded  exulting 
language  in  which  their  frightful  punishment  is  described  ia 
more  places  than  one.  It  is  sufficiently  reprehensible  even  where 
the  culprits  are  caught  in  the  act  (xii.  270).  All  this  is  too  mach 
of  a  piece  with  the  passages  we  have  noted  when  speaking  o{ 
the  Queen  of  Scots. 

We  had  meant  to  say  something  on  Mr.  Fronde's  treatment  o( 
Irish  matters,  but  our  space  forbids.  Amidst  much  graphic  and 
interesting  narrative  of  English  dealings  with  that  island  there 
is  to  be  found  the  same  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  of  tLe 
problem,  the  same  studied  depreciation  of  the  Established  Church, 
and,  as  Mr.  Brewer  has  lately  proved  in  a  crucial  instance,  the 
same  hasty  assumption,  unfounded  generalisation,  and  culpable 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  documents  as  we  have  pointed  oat 
in  other  cases,  and  which  obliges  us  to  refuse  to  consider  these 
volumes  as  a  history  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

A  history  of  England  in  the  Tudor  reigns  should  surely  also 
give  us  a  very  much  greater  insight  into  the  Parliamentary  and 
Constitutional  history  of  the  times.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
indications  of  a  study  of  D'Ewes,  or  any  other  authority,  on 
the  numerous  important  questions  raised  in  this  period.  A  mere 
narrative  or  biography,  without  legal,  literary,  constitutional,  or 
ecclesiastical  history, — and  there  is  nothing  worth  mention  of 
any  of  them  in  these  volumes, — may  be  a  '  book  of  the  season* 
for  circulating  libraries,  but  it  can  take  no  rank  as  a  *  History.* 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  we  can  give  no  higher  praise  to  this 
work.  It  seems  to  us  a  grand  opportunity  misused;  grand, 
because  few  authors  have  ever  attained  so  brilliant  a  style  as 
Mr.  Froude,  or  shown  more  enterprise  in  searching  for  new 
information  ;  while  no  period  of  English  history  can  compare  in 
romantic  interest  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  work  will  neces- 
sarily have  many  readers  and  shallow  admirers :  it  might  have 
left  its  mark  for  good.  We  have  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  cannot  be  expected.  The  one  primary  qualification  in  a 
historian  is  that  he  should  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
educated  readers,  and  a  fair  belief  in  his  guidance.  Mr.  Froude 
utterly  fails  to  do  this. 
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Art.  VIII. — Armals  of  an  Eventful  Life.     By  George   Webbe 
Dasent,  D.C.L.     3  Vols.     London,  1870. 

AMIDST  the  glut  of  novels  which  now  issues  from  the  press, 
the  number  of  those  which  exhibit  marks  of  originality 
may  be  two  or  three  per  cent.  A  public  too  busy  or  two 
frivolous  to  read  much  other  literature  contents  itself  with  a 
general  demand,  and  if  the  supply  is  constant,  abstains  from 
severe  criticism  of  the  material.  The  purveyors,  indeed,  are 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  competition,  and  either  trade  upon  a 
name  by  way  of  throwing  a  warranty  of  genius  around  thinly 
printed  octavos  with  ^  nothing  new '  in  them,  or  else  insist  on  at 
least  one  sensation  to  a  book,  to  carry  off  the  tedium  of  tameness 
and  sameness.  In  the  latest  novels  it  has  been  our  fate  to  peruse 
this  sort  of  relief  is  administered,  in  one  instance,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  nervous  child  driven  into  brain  fever  by  a  worthless 
nurse,  who  tried  to  keep  her  quiet  in  bed  by  telling  her  that  the 
dresses  hanging  side  by  side  on  pegs  in  an  open  clothes-press 
were  Blue-beard's  headless  wives  :  in  another,  by  shearing  away 
all  the  heroine's  belongings  in  the  last  chapter,  and  leaving  her  a 
stately  and  solitary  monument  of  patience  through  killing  off 
patron,  husband,  and  children,  by  the  half-dozen.  To  say  nothing 
of  Niobe,  this  sort  of  denouement  smacks  of  Hamlet :  nor  is  it 
respectful  to  the  reader,  although  it  may  be  convenient  enough 
for  the  author,  to  pile  up  disasters  towards  the  conclusion,  with 
the  doable  purpose  of  compensation  for  an  otherwise  uneventful 
story,  and  of  abridgment  of  the  novelist's  duty  of  disposing  of 
his  *  dramatis  personae '  before  he  makes  his  final  bow.  Many 
novels,  indeed,  disavow  resort  to  the  sensational ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  such  self-denial  deny  us  the  luxury  of  a  single  excite- 
Eient,  and  travelling  over  the  beaten  track  of  *  love  requited ' 
and  *  love  unrequited,'  •  happy-ever-afters,'  and  *  blighted  beings ' 
are,  to  speak  plainly,  of  the  groove  groovy.  So  that  between 
one  and  the  other,  there  is  little  novelty,  little  seeming  recogni- 
tion of  a  class  of  readers  which  can  appreciate  constructiveness, 
tact,  interfusion  of  sentiment  and  humour,  wit  and  wisdom  in 
just  proportion,  or  the  bone  and  muscle  of  thought  and  reflection, 
io  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  would-be  popular  novelists.  We  venture 
to  think  we  have  hit  upon  a  tenth  man. 

In  his  ^  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life,'  the  author  flings  to  the  winds 
the  venerable  prescriptions  of  novelists  from  time  out  of  mind,  and 
having  settled  within  himself  the  most  direct  mode  of  securing 
the  ear  of  his  readers,  throws  himself  upon  their  favour  with  an  air 
of  trustfulness  and  old  friend-ish-ness,  which  cannot  fail  to  secure 
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him  welcome  and  audience.     One  means,  to  which  he  has  bad 
recourse  for  attaining  this  footing,  is  that  of  telling  his  story  in 
the  first  person :  a  favourite  resource  even  in  Homer's  day,  ia 
whose  Odyssey  the  parts  of  which  one  never  tires  are  the  episodic 
recitals  of  their  adventures  by  Ulysses  and  Menelaus.    The  same 
mode  of  personal  approach  is  one  recommendation  to  the  inimit- 
able Tristram  Shandy  ;  and  Lord  Lytton  has  not  disdained  to 
bespeak  the  novel-reader's  favour  for  his  ^  Caxtons,'  by  tbe  same 
semblance  of  personal  confidences.     We  recollect  the  charm  this 
same  autobiographic  manner  of  telling  his  story  threw  around  a 
less   considerable    novel   of  thirty   years   ago,    ^  Cecil,  or,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb  ;*  and  instances  without  end  might  be 
cited  to  show  that  a  grand  short-cut  to  the  sympathy  of  novel- 
readers,  is  for  the  novelist  to  put  himself  in  his  hero's  place,  ami 
to  hold  that  in  his  art,  as  well  as  in  grammar,  the  first  person  is 
more  worthy  than  the  second,  and  the  second  more  worthy  than 
the  third.     In  the  novel  before  us  this  resort  is  the  more  snc- 
cessful,  as  being  well-adapted  to  introduce  numberless  *  asides' 
and  stray  reflections  on  topics  of  current  interest,  and  as  it  does 
not  pin  the  supposed  narrator  of  his  own  adventnres  to  those 
unities  of  place,  which  must  to  a  certain  extent  cramp  the  nngt 
of  a  writer  in  the  third  person.     While  such  an  one  has  to 
cudgel  his  brains  to  shift  and  re-shift  his  limited  scenexy  to  die 
best  advantage,  the  teller  of  his  own  story — ^if  he  have  one  to 
tell — may  fitly  claim  to  have  been  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  unfold  a  moving  diorama,  with  a  variety  of  characten  in  the 
front  of  it     It  is  so  with  the  '  Annalist '  of  *  an  Eventful  Life.' 
His  life  begins  in  a  midland  county,  changes  anon  to  the  West 
Indies,  shifts  thence  to  Westminster  and  Oxford,  with  occasioBsl 
flittings  to  North  Devon  or  to  Town,  is  foond   at  one  time 
passing  in  Warwickshire,  at  another  in  the  Isles  of  Ghreece,  aid 
finally  fades  from  our  view  in  the  same  scenes  in   which  it 
first  met  it     Sach  a  range  of  canvas  forbids  dolness ;  and  the 
ingenuous  egotism  of  the  autobiographer  who  Imdgs  about  e«ch 
rock  and  river,  mountain  or  flat  diat  he  passes,  reminiscenees 
sentimental,  satirical,  jocose,  and  reflective,  is  another  gnaruitae 
for  an  interest  that  never  flags  until  we  reach  the  so-called  ^Bitter 
End,'  rightly  so*>called,if  we  may  twist  it  into  the  sense  of  aTeadtt^i 
sorrow  to  close  so  pleasant  a  book.     A  rigid  critic  might  de- 
siderate coherent  plot ;  object  to  the  opening  West-Indian  foeMt 
as  not  of  the  essence  of  the  story ;  or  condemn  as  fianldly  intio- 
duced  the  hero's  Greek  tour,  and  inspections  of  tbe  Acrapi^s 
and  the  Parthenon.     But,  as  we  have  said,  the  antobiogv^phic 
form  of  the  story  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  objectianB ;  and 
as  to  the  excursions  to  foreign  parts  we  should  like  to  lake  die 
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votes  of  the  readers  of  these  annals,  on  the  question  of  their 
rejection  or  retention.  The  great  lack  of  modem  novels  is 
*  freshness,'  and  Dr.  Dasent's  novel  evinces  his  conviction  as  to 
what  is  lacking,  and  withal  his  willingness  and  ability  to  supply 
it.  We  cannot  hope — we  should  not  have  the  conscience,  if  we 
could — to  furnish  such  a  sketch  of  his  story  as  might 'supersede 
the  necessity  of  access  to  the  original ;  bui  it  may  be  some  slight 
acknowledgement  of  somewhat  rare  satisfaction  in  a  modem 
novel,  if  we  glance  cursorily  at  the  main  outline  of  the  story,  and 
notice,  in  due  course,  some  of  its  scenes,  characters,  and  sur- 
roundings. 

The  hero,  Edward  Halfacre,  is  a  younger  son  of  a  Warwickshire 
squire,  of  Saxon  lineage,  bom  as  his  Aunt  Mandeville,  a  very 
superior  Betsy  Trotwood,  deems,  by  mistake,  though  she  so  far 
condones  his  masculine  gender,  which  should  have  been  feminine, 
as  to  adopt  him,  sex  notwithstanding,  and  have  him  home  at 
nine  years  old  from  St.  Sacharissa,  whither  his  parents  had  gone 
— ^to  be  ruined  by  West-India  merchants  and  by  negro  emanci- 
pation. Mandeville  Hall,  his  home  of  adoptioh,  is  an  old  Tudor 
mansion  with  its  surrounding  estate,  its  moat,  avenue,  ghost,  and 
other  *•  sine  qua  nons '  of  blue  blood,  and  ancestral  position  in  the 
Midlands.  Here  reigns  Widow  Mandeville  wiidi  a  kind  but 
firm  patriarchal  sway,  unlike  that  of  her  less  energetic  brother, 
whether  on  his  English  property,  or  that  at  St.  Sacharissa,  which 
bids  fair  to  fall  into  the  grip  of  Claw,  Tooth,  and  Nail.  Mrs. 
Mandeville  has  none  of  her  brother's  weakness,  and  it*is  Mrs. 
Mandeville's  influence  that  is  henceforth  chiefly  felt  by  our  hero, 
and  the  readers  of  his  Annals.  Capable  of  strong  affection, 
warm-hearted,  and  disposed  to  be  indulgent  rather  than  strait- 
laced,  this  good  lady  was  the  prey  of  a  jealousy,  which  one 
suspects  had  been  th^  death  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  which 
certainly  in  the  very  firit  chapter  makes  itself  felt  in  reference  to 
her  nephew.  Like  other  good  women,  of  Aunt  Mandeville's 
type,  she  cannot  endure  a  partner  or  rival  in  the  affections  which 
she  claims :  she  parts  with  the  kd,  however,  for  his  education's 
sake,  and  sends  him  firt t  to  Potteridge,  beyond  London,  where 
Dr.  Cutbmsh  taught  the  rudiments  on  the  *  breech-loading  prin- 
ciple ;  thence  to  Westminster,'  where  he  tiras  tossed  in  a  blanket 
to  the  tune  of  *  Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  ad  astra  sago '  (a  rhyme 
older  and  more  classical  than  the  author  fancies  it,  for  it  belongs 
to  Martial,  Book  i.  Ep.  4),  and  where  his  chief  distinction  was  the 
silver  pennies  that  rewarded  his  epigrams ;  and  thence,  in  due 
course,  to  Christ  Church,  where  to  do  him  justice  he  did  better 
than  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  uncle,  who  had  locked  up  *  Dean 
Jackson  and  young  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  Library,'  and  been  ex- 
pelled 
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pelled  for  knocking  the  Proctor  down  the  stairs.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  University  career,  during  the  *  Long '  preceding  those 
Greats,  through  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible — made  safe, 
he  takes  pains  to  say,  long  ago  by  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  and 
evinced,  we  are  bound  to  add,  throughout  the  whole  auto- 
biography, by  a  penchant  for  quoting  it,  that  might  almost — ^to 
use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnolds-cause  his  *'  Bibliolatry  to 
be  deemed  excessive' — and  certain  other  curious  information — 
of  which  more  anon — conveyed  him  successfully,  our  hero  visits 
Ilfracombe,  not  with  a  reading  party  or  a  tutor,  but  with  his 
aunt ;  not  by  rail  as  in  these  days,  but  in  a  procession  of  carriages 
as  far  as  Bristol,  and  thence  by  steamer  down  the  Channel.  Was 
there  ever  a  steamer,  that  did  not — to  the  perfervid  fancy  of  an 
undergraduate — contain  a  veiled  figure?  The  *  Diana'  was  no 
exception ;  and  Colonel  Chichester's  daughter  Arethusa  becomes 
from  the  moment  she  lifts  her  veil,  the  motive-cause  of  all 
Edward  Halfacre'^  sayings  and  doings  thenceforward.  What 
long  vacation  reading  party — immemorially  fruitful  in  flirtations, 
and  more  or  less  serious  love-alfairs,  could  have  been  .more 
eventful  than  this  seaside  autumn  with  an  aunt?  The  loan  of  an 
umbrella — not  for  the  first  time — serves  as  an  introduction :  calls 
are  exchanged :  the  elders  take  to  playing  picquet  on  the  sands : 
the  young  peoplte  look  over  the  same  hymn  book  at  church- 
abridge  the  distance  between  undergraduate  shyness  and  maidenly 
coyness  in  pre-Gossian  study  of  the  seashore  and  its  sea-weeds; 
visit  the  Valley  of  Rocks  and  other  charming  spots,  in  perilous 
propinquity,  and,  to  crown  all,  get  an  extension  of  leave,  to 
become  fond  of  each  other,  through  Edward's  spraining  his  ancle. 
To  do  Arethusa  justice,  like  the  poet's  mistress,  if  our  hero 
^  seems  to  pursue  her '  she  *'  still  flies  him,'  and  her  manner  of 
keeping  him  at  arms'  length,  as  he  lies,  crippled,  upon  some 
shawls  on  the  Ilfracombe  beach,  on  the  occasion  of  their  last 
tele-a-tcte  there  does  infinite  credit  to  her  tact  and  ready  wit 

*  "  I  hope  you  foel  much  better,  Mr.  Halfacre  ?  " 

'  "  Yes,  thank  you,  much  better."  Then,  after  a  pause — taking 
advantage  of  the  dispute  in  the  game,  which  just  then  waxed  warm— 
"  How  good  it  was  of  you.  Miss  Chichester,  to  show  so  much  sympathy 
for  one  so  undeserving  of  it  as  myself." 

*  "  You  forget  the  Christian  precept,  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
I  only  did  for  you  what  I  should  expect  you  to  do  for  mo." 

<  «  For  you,  and  for  no  one  else." 

*  "  That  I  call  a  Heathen,  and  not  a  Christian  precept.  You  ought 
to  do  it  not  only  for  me,  but  for  the  least  and  poorest  Christian  in  the 
world." 

*  "  But  suppose  I  would  rather  be  a  Heathen,  and  do  something  for 
you,  than  a  Christian  and  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  share  it." 

*  "  I  shan't 
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'  "  I  shan't  allow  you  to  suppose  any  snch  wicked  tiling,"  said  Are- 
thusa.  *'  Besides,  how  do  yon  know  that  I  showed  any  more  sympathy 
for  yon  than  I  should  for  any  one  else  under  like  circumstances  ?  " 

'  "  I  infcn-ed  it  from  what  your  father  said ;  from  the  very  first 
words  that  I  heard  when  I  recovered  my  senses." 

*  "  Ah !  but  one  ouglit  not  to  bo  too  quick  in  drawing  inferences. 
That  is  behaving  like  a  horse  that  will  start  as  soon  as  the  carriage- 
door  is  opened,  and  will  not  wait  for  any  one  to  get  in.  Inferences 
sometimes  run  away  with  one." 

*  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  were  an  inference,"  said  I,  with  an  excess 
of  impudence  of  which  none  but  very  shy  people  are  over  guilty ;  and 
then,  seeing  that  I  was  putting  the  case  as  though  she  were  going  to 
run  away  with  me,  I  blushed  deeply,  and  said,  "  No ;  that  is  not  what 
I  mean.     I  meant  to  say  that  I  wished  I  were  an  inference." 

'  "  It  doesn't  much  matter  what  you  mean,"  said  Arcthusa.  "  I 
should  say  though  that  you  are  hasty  in  drawing  inferences.  As  for 
ronning  away,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  high  time  that  I  should  run  away 
from  you.     You  know  you  can't  follow  me." 

*  With  these  words  she  tripped  away  as  light  as  Ajiel  over  the 
yellow  sands,  and  as  elfish  and  uncanny.  In  another  minute  she  was 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  very  rock  whence  she  had  flown  to  my 
rescue,  and  there  she  remained  for  some  time  surveying  the  scene  of 
her  victory  and  my  defeat,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  glorying  in  her 
dexterity  in  evading  an  awkward  question.  I  remember,  too,  that  as 
she  stood  there  the  western  sun  fell  on  her,  and  her  rich  brown  hair 
shone  with  a  glory  of  its  own,  as  she  stood  transfigured,  to  my  longing 
eyes.  Then  she  slowly  turned  away,  gliding  down  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  rock  to  reappear  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  cove,  under  the 
Capstan  Hill,  seemingly  deep  in  her  favourite  pursuit — seaweed- 
gathering.'— vol.  i.  pp.  298-300. 

Can  we  wonder  that  when,  next  day,  he  learns  what  his 
precipitation  had  prevented  his  learning  from  her  own  lips,  that 
Arethusa  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  South  Devon,  llfracombe  loses 
its  charm  to  our  hero,  the  steamer  back  to  Bristol  has  nobody  in 
it,  and  something  comes  over  Master  Edward  which  Brooks  the 
Butler  pronounces  to  be  '  all  along  of  the  sour  cider,  which  is 
enough  to  cut  you  in  two  if  you're  obliged  to  drink  it,'  and 
which  his  Oxford  friends  attribute  to  *  Halfacre's  having  been 
reading  too  hard  for  his  Greats  ? '  And  now  for  a  criterion  of  the 
author's  originality.  After  such  a  Long  vacation,  a  vulgar  artist 
would  have  pictured  a  *  pluck.'  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  VVe  have 
already  said  that  there  were  no  hoggy  places  in  his  Divinity : 
bat  the  grand  coup  was  when — passing  on  to  the  Classics — the 
things  that  should  have  occasioned  failure  turn  out  to  his  health; 
the  divinity  that  plays  the  bear  with  many  examinees  becomes 
his  deus  ex  machina ;  in  short,  a  mention  of  the  Castalian  spring 
leads  on — past  Aganippe  and  Bandusia — to  Arcthusa,  not  the 

damsel 
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damsel  but  the  fountain.  ^  I  told  the  examiners  everything  about 
Arethnsa,  and  after  I  had  exhausted  Lempriere '  (it  was  in  the 
days  of  that  superseded  authority)  ^and  quoted  passage  after 
passage  in  which  she*  is  named  out  of  the  classics,  I  gave  them 
Shelley's  poem  at  full  length '  (vol.  i,  p.  318).  Probably  there 
is  not  another  instance  in  fact  or  fiction  of  a  man's  degree  being 
speeded,  instead  of  spoilt,  by  his  long-vacation-love. 

For  some  three  or  four  months  afterwards  Edward  is  forced  to 
exist  upon  the  hope  of  again  falling  in  with  his  coy  fountain- 
nymph.  A  visit  with  bis  aunt  to  town,  at  Easter,  secures  him  the 
wished-for  meeting.  During  the  season  he  waltzes  himself  into 
her  good  graces,  and  at  the  end  of  it — at  one  of  those  Chiswick 
horticultural  fites,  at  which  those  now  entering  on  the  fifties  will 
remember  having  lost  themselves  in  fair  companionship  in  the 
days  of  adolescence — he  might  really  have  stormed  the  fair 
citadel  he  was  besieging,  had  not  the  Colonel  and  Aunt 
Mandeville  supervened  from  one  of  the  ^  houses,'  under  circum- 
stances which  led  the  latter,  soon  after,  to  put  to  her  nephew  the 
point  blank  question,  '  Is  there  anything  between  yon  and  Arethosa 
Chichester.'  With  the  Jesuitry  of  love,  he  shelters  himself  under 
the  cloak  of  the  preposition ;  and  his  aunt,  reassared  by  his 
answer,  invites  the  Chichesters  to  Mandeville  Hall  for  September 
and  partridge-shooting,  and  cherishes  her  own  designs  as  to  the 
disposal  of  our  hero's  future.  Those  designs  consist  in  '  round- 
ing off  in  a  ring  fence '  the  estates  of  Mandeville  and  Harbury, 
by  marrying  Edward  for  the  good  of  the  estate  to  a  little  heiress 
of  seventeen,  whose  incubus  of  a  mother  inflicts  *  samplers '  upon 
her  daughter  by  way  of  penance,  discusses  *  original  sin '  with 
the  officer  who  takes  her  into  dinner,  and  commits  her  spiritoai 
affairs  to  the  custody  of  the  Reverend  Jabez  Knagger.  To  show 
Edward  *how  much  better  bred  Mary  Harbury  is  than  that 
Miss  Chichester,'  Mrs.  Mandeville  prefaces  the  grand  September 
re-union  by  an  invitation  to  the  former;  and  thus,  when  a 
brilliant  circle — the  Chichesters,  two  heavy  dragoons  from 
Warwick,  Count  Manteufiel,  a  Prussian  officer  on  the  look  out 
for  *  remounts,'  Mr.  St  Faith,  the  Vicar,  and  one  or  two  more — 
assembles  at  the  Hall,  our  hero's  position  is  very  much  *  between 
two  stools.'  It  is  not  so  easy  a  task  to  divide  himself  discreetly 
between  the  lady  his  aunt  designs  for  him  and  the  lady  he 
designs  for  himself;  and  indeed  the  fates  and  the  company  con- 
spire to  forward  Mrs.  Mandeville's  scheme.  First  of  all,  Mary 
tumbles  into  the  Avon  just  where  it  divides  the  estates.  Edward 
rescues  her  from  the  watery  element,  becomes  a  hero  indeed  to 
his  aunt  and  his  valet,  and  employs  the  freedom  from  intermp 
tion,  caused  by  Mary's  taking  to  her  bed  and  the  elders  going  to 

write 
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write  their  letters,  in  a  meeting  with  his  Arethnsa  under  a 
Passion-flower  in  the  ^conservatory.  Th^j  discnss  ^  man's  heart 
and  its  proper  place,  giants'  hearts,  and  giants  with  no  hearts,'  in 
lover-fashion  and  in  language,  for  a  notion  of  which  we  remit  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Dasent's  pages,  only  confiding  to  them  that 
Arethusa's  last  words  under  the  Passion-flower,  before  the 
Colonel  and  Aunt  Mandeville  cut  the  interview  short,  are 
*  There,  now  1  Be  quiet !  Mr.  Halfacre  I  Edward  ! '  (p.  124). 
But  Mary  Harbury  is  soon  convalescent,  and  fresh  complications 
arise  to  promote  the  closer  relation  with  Edward,  which  his 
aunt  has  so  much  at  heart.  In  the  entrance-hall  hangs  a '  White 
lady's  portrait,'  which  no  one  that  sees  it  ever  forgets.  In  the 
seldom-used  Queen  Elizabeth's  chamber,  according  to  tradition 
not  unconfirmed  by  evidence,  this  white  lady  walks  the  night  and 
wrings  her  hands  by  the  light  of  the  September  moon.  Mrs. 
Mandeville  is  very  touchy  on  the  subject,  but  the  German  Count 
Manteufiel — a  designing  fortune-hunter — thinks  to  enhance  the 
probabilities  of  his  cousinship  with  the  English  branch  of  his 
house  and  name  by  laying  claim  to  a  similar  ^  white  lady '  at  the 
Schloss  Manteufiel ;  and  so  the  conversation  turns,  one  evening, 
on  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  It  would  have  been  strange,  at  this 
point,  if  Dr.  Dasent  had  not  opened,  en  passant^  his  store  of 
Norse  tales :  and  this  part  of  the  novel  is  enriched  with  legends 
of  the  smith  who  married  a  troll,  and  the  fisherman  who  wedded 
a  were-seal — the  latter,  by  the  way,  apparently  the  germ  of  Mr. 
Morris's  ^  Land  West  of  the  Sun  and  East  of  the  Moon.'  But, 
to  proceed,  the  young^  ladies,  who  have  sworn  friendship,  take 
Edward  into  their  counsels,  and  plot  a  ^ghost-scene'  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Count,  who  is  sleeping  in  the  Queen's  chamber. 
Mary  enacts  ghost,  and  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  is 
escorted  to  the  haunted  chamber's  door  by  her  confederates. 
Scarce  is  her  hand  upon  the  handle,  when  out  pounces  the 
Count,  grips  the  sham  ghost  with  an  earnestness  that  implies  no 
joking  mood,  and  it  transpires  in  the  morning  that  a  real  ghost 
had  been  beforehimd  with  her.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  in  the 
hnrrj  of  the  plotters'  retreat,  Edward  has  let  drop  a  packet  con- 
taining ^a  string  of  silver  beads  and  a  copy  of  verses  to  my 
Mistress,'  which  is  picked  up  in  the  morning  and  brought  by 
Bnx^  to  his  ^  mistress.'  She  has  hardly  forgiven  the  folly  and 
impr<^riety  of  the  young  people,  who  have  made  a  clean  breast 
of  their  prank  of  the  night  before,  when  this  new  contretemps 
arises.  Our  readers  will  not  need  telling  for  whom  the  verses 
were  meant,  but  will  not  greatly  blame  poor  Edward,  if,  for  peace 
and  quietness  sake,  he  consented,  by  silence,  to  his  aunt's  too  ready 
conclusion  that  they  were  destined  for  Mary  Harbury.    The  next 

night 
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night  adds  to  his  entanglements.  He  is  sitting  up,  after  every 
one  has  gone  to  bed,  in  his  bed-room,  vowing  to  marrj  Arethusa, 
vowing  nothing  shall  indace  him  to  marry  Mary,  whc^n  the  door 
opens,  and  Mary  stands  before  him.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  abridge 
Dr.  Dasent's  explanation  of  her  apparition  : — 

'  I  really  thought  I  must  have  fainted  of  vexation,  though  I  saw  at 
once  how  it  was.  The  poor  thing  was  walking  in  her  sleep,  and  was 
repeating  in  her  dreams  her  part  of  the  night  before.  She  wore  the 
dress  improvised  for  the  White  Lady,  and  carried  a  lighted  taper  in 
her  hand.  She  walked  up  to  me  a  step  or  two,  then  turned  and  beck- 
oned me  to  follow  her. 

*Now  see,  another  misfortune — see  how  Fate  was  determined  to 
mix  me  up  with  this  young  lady,  who,  sleeping  or  waking,  was  ever 
doomed  to  haunt  me  and  embitter  my  existence.  Follow  her  I  must 
I  could  not  seize  hold  of  her  other  arm  and  give  her  a  good  clutch,  as 
the  Count  had  done  the  night  before.  Such  behaviour,  besides  be^ 
rude,  would  have  roused  her  with  a  shock,  which  might  have  had 
serious  consequences.  I  could  not  call  out  and  alarm  the  house  for 
the  same  reason ;  I  had  no  time  to  seek  some  one  else  to  go  with  me ; 
no,  there  was  but  one  waj,  and  that  was  to  follow  her,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent her  from  coming  to  harm. 

*■  So  I  followed  her  along  the  gallery,  down  the  staircase,  through 
the  hall,  and  up  the  other  staircase.  It  was  now  getting  past  a  joke. 
She  was  plainly  bent  on  going  to  the  Count's  room,  and  into  that 
room,  if  she  went,  I  had  to  follow  her.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
quickly  she  went,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  shading  her  taper 
with  one  hand,  just  as  Arethusa  had  done,  while  it  seem^  to  have  a 
charmed  light,  and  never  to  be  in  the  least  danger  of  going  out  I 
tried  to  get  before  her  and  turn  her,  but  she  was  too  nimble,  my 
place  was  to  follow,  not  to  lead,  and  all  tho  while  there  was  a  wild  sort 
of  joy  upon  her  face,  as  though  she  gloried  in  what  she  was  about. 

*  And  now  she  reaches  the  Count's  door.  Will  she  enter  ?  She  turns 
tiio  handle.  Thank  God  it  is  locked !  Tho  Count  was  a  wise  man,  far 
wiser  than  I  had  been ;  remembering  the  night  before,  he  had  turned 
the  key,  and  so  ought  I  to  have  turned  mine,  and  then  Mary  Harbury 
woidd  never  have  been  able  to  get  in. 

*  It  was  curious  to  see  her  when  she  felt  herself  foiled.  At  first 
she  tried  the  door  again,  and  then  all  at  once  the  light  of  inspiration 
seemed  to  fade  from  her  face.  She  ceased  to  be  transfigured,  and 
became  again  mere  Mary  Harbury;  and  as  the  brightness  passed 
away,  she  seemed  to  be  loosed  from  sleep,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  she 
shuddered  and  said :  '^  Where  am  I,  and  whore  is  Arethusa  ?  Is  that 
you,  Mr.  Halftvcre  ?  " 

*  "  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  let  me  lead  you  back."  And  without  another 
word  I  led  her  back  to  her  own  room,  and,  opening  the  door,  said: 
"  Good  night.  Miss  Harbury." 

*  "  Good  night,*'  she  murmured,  mechanically ;  "  I  am  so  tired  ;** 
and  then  she  closed  the  door.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  229-31. 

The 
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The  foregoing  extract  might  of  itself  justify  the  assertion  with 
which  we  started,  that  the  '  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life '  are  not 
deficient  in  originality  ;  and  go  far,  too,  to  justify  Mrs.  Mandeville 
and  her  guests  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  now,  but  that  Edward  and  Mary  should  round  off  the 
estates  in  a  wedding-ring  fence.  But  Arethusa  Chichester  has 
something  to  say  to  that  denouement.  There  is  another  *  Passion- 
flower '  scene.  Edward  pledges  himself  to  his  charmer  that  he 
will  break  the  truth  to  his  aunt ;  and  Arethusa  keeps  him  up  to 
his  pledge.  At  last  he  has  it  out  with  Mrs.  Mandeville,  and 
crushes  the  fond  dream  of  a  life,  inflicting  a  blow  all  the  more 
severe,  because  inclination  and  circumstances  had  conspired  to 
blind  her  to  her  nephew's  prior  and  perverse  attachment.  By 
this  time  the  guests  are  moving  off.  The  Chichesters  find  an 
excuse  to  follow,  eternal  fidelity  having  been  duly  sworn  in 
another  passion-flower  scene.  Mary  Harbury,  a  tame  and  in- 
animate piece  of  goods,  except,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  when 
walking  in  her  sleep,  soon  follows,  and  fades  from  our  history ; 
and  aunt  and  nephew,  left  alone  together,  concur  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  tour  abroad  for  the  latter,  travelling  companions 
presenting  themselves  in  Major  Plunger  and  Cornet  Twenty  man 
of  the  Heavies,  who  have  *  got  leave '  and  are  going  to  Corfu. 
Edward  jumps  at  a  chance  of  seeing  ^  the  Acroceraunian  Moun- 
tains,' and  the  rogue  in  this  play,  Count  ManteufTel,  gives  him  a 
sort  of  '  Uriasbriefe  '  to  some  Greek  relatives,  whom  he  instructs 
to  detain  the  young  man,  while  he  is  supplanting  him  with  his 
aunt  and  his  lady  love.  With  a  daughter  of  this  family,  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Sappho,  he  becomes  thoroughly,  though 
innocently,  immeshed.  Time  passes.  The  leave  of  his  '  Heavy ' 
friends  expires.  The  links  between  him  and  his  aunt  are  sundered 
by  miscarriages,  and  misadventures,  and  misstatements,  our  hero 
all  the  while  cruising  with  Sappho  and  her  parents  in  Greek 
waters,  and  visiting  classic  scenes,  until  a  yachting  friend.  Lord 
Scattcrbrains,  arrives  to  persuade  him  that  all  is  not  well  at 
home,  and  to  rescue  him  from  the  fascination  of  the  fair  Sappho. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  in  the  range  of  fiction  a  more 
adroit  device  to  secure  a  tUe-a'tetCy  than  that  which  this  young 
lady  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  telling  her  love  to  Edward  on 
the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  : — 

'  Out  on  the  cornice  we  three  stood,  Scatterbrains,  Sappho,  and  I. 
looking  at  the  sunset,  when  Sappho,  in  a  mad  fit,  took  off  the  hat  of 
the  imhappy  Scatterbrains,  and  threw  it  down  to  the  ground. 

'  "  There  1 "  she  said,  "  that  beggar  will  run  off  with  your  nice  new 
hat,  if  you  don't  run  down  and  fetch  it.  I  saw  you  liked  it  by  the  way 
you  brushed  it.    If  that  beggar  once  puts  it  on  his  head  you  will 

never 
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never  be  able  to  wear  it  again.  Wby  do  yon  stay  ?  Why  don't  you 
go?  Or — "  and  she  said  this  in  a  sayage  yoice,  intensely  low,  but 
wildly  fieroe — "  or  shall  I  posh  you  over,  and  send  yon  down  a  shorter 
way,  like  yonr  hat?    Gol    Why  will  you  not  go? " 

'  She  was  so  earnest  that  even  Scatterbrains  yielded.  Besides,  his 
common  sense  told  him  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  his  hat ;  for  it 
was  quite  true  that  it  had  j&Jlen  close  to  where  a  filthy  beggar  sat— 
one  of  those  beggars  only  seen  in  Greece  and  the  East,  the  very 
recollection  of  ^om  ma^es  the  flesh  .*  creep  at  this  distance  <^ 
time.  Slowly  and  rather  surlily  he  retreated,  leaving  us  alone  on  the 
cornice. 

'  "  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  come  back,**  she  cried  out  after  him; 
^  we  shall  soon  be  down." 

'  Then,  when  he  was  gone,  edging  away  more  to  the  middle  of  the 
cornice,  further  ftam  the  spot  where  her  father  was,  she  put  her  mouth 
close  to  my  ear,  and  whispered,  "  If  I  said  I  loved  you,  would  you 
believe  me  ?  " 

^  "  No,  I  would  not.  I  have  never  thought  you  loved  me ;  you 
have  never  shown  it.  It  has  been  the  great  chiurm  of  my  stay  under 
your  roof ^  that  I  felt  I'  could  stay  with  you  and  not  love  you.  Did 
you  not  say,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  you  liked  me  because  I  never 
made  love  to  you? " 

'  *'  Tes  I "  said  Sappho,  bitterly.  "  Tou  felt  you  could  stay  und» 
our  roof  and  not  love  me.  Did  you  think  I  could  live  with  you  so 
long  under  one  roof  and  not  love  you  ?  Tou  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  the  more  a  man  does  not  love  you,  the  more  a  woman  loves. 
And  you  say  you  do  not  love  me  ?  " 

'  "  How  can  I,  Sappho?    I  love  some  one  elsa." 

'  "  1  thought  so.  I  knew  it  I  shaU  be  revenged."  ' — ^voL  iii  pa 
248-9. 

Her  revenge  is  explained  in  a  sealed  packet,  which,  when  opened 
too  late,  discloses  intercepted  letters  from  aunt  to  nephew  and 
nephew  to  aunt,  the  withholding  of  which  has  caused  an 
irremediable  breach.  On  reaching  Mandeville  Hall  with  what 
speed  he  might,  Edward  finds  his  aunt  in  her  coffin  :  and  bimseMj 
when  the  will  is  read,  supplanted  by  the  wily  Count  Even  hii 
love  turns  her  back  upon  nim,  and  shortly  bestows  her  hand  on 
the  Prussian  horse  dealer.  In  justice  to  her,  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  jealousy,  rather  than  fickleness  or  self-interest,  seems  to  have 
brought  about  this  last  consummation.  If  the  author  of  these 
*  Annals '  were  to  write  a  sequel,  we  could  fancy  him  representing 
his  hero  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better,  man,  less  ready  to  leave  jealous 
aunts  to  the  approaches  of  needy  adventurers,  perhaps  unromaatic 
enough  to  square  matters  with  Mary  Harbury  and  divide  the 
soil,  if  he  could  no  longer  *  round  off  the  estates.'  The  Count, 
by  the  way,  had  no  more  reverence  for  his  kinswoman's  wishes 
on  this  head   than  her  nephew.     Her   private   memonusdnnif 

referred 
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referred  to  in  her  last  will  and  testament,  was  set  at  nought  in 
the  fashionable  marriage  at  Leamington  Priors. 

A  chief  test  of  a  gift  for  novel-writing  is  delineation  of  cha- 
racter. In  any  exceptionally  good  novel  one  or  two  characters 
stand  out  to  the  front,  and  cling  fast  to  the  memory.  Not  the 
caricatures,  like  Major  Plunger,  or  Madam  Harbury,  in  the 
pages  under  review,  but  such  clear  true  portraitures  as  Aunt 
Mandeviile,  or  Mr.  St.  Faith.  The  nurse  who  called  the  former 
^  a  rampaging  cow '  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  libel.  The 
fault  of  her  character  was  jealousy ;  in  all  its  other  traits  she  was, 
without  being  unfeminine,  more  strong-minded  than  her  sex.  A 
trifle  wilful  in  her  opinions,  so  that  if  a  guest  broached  Tory 
topics,  '  Brooks '  would  whisper  him,  ^  My  mistress  is  a  strong 
Whig,'  or  on  Church-matters,  ^  Mrs.  Mandeviile  is  a  strong 
Orangewoman ;'  ^  by  which  he  did  not  mean  that  she  was  a  Nell 
Gwyn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  she  was  against  the 
Cl^urch  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel '  (i.  104) ;  she  is  always 
represented  as  a  thorough  lady,  without  an  approach  to  nonsense, 
a&ctation,  or  vanity.  She  wore  ^  a  real  bonnet,  not  one  of  those 
strings  and  roses  now  called  bonnets ;'  she  improved,  instead  of 
getting  sour,  with  age;  she  was  in  heart  humble-minded,  yet 
with  so  much  proper  pride  that  ^  there  were  so  few  things  she 
would  stoop  to,  that  her  whole  life  was  like  her  figure,  upright  as 
a  dart'  She  may  have  carried  the  landowner's  craze  about  ^  the 
good  of  the  estate'  to  excessive  lengths;  but  in  administering 
her  trust  she  was  a  pattern  to  her  order.  Albeit  she  showed  no 
favour  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  had  her  doubts  about 
the  education  of  the  poor,  she  had  the  labourer's  welfare  at 
heart,  and  evinced  it,  among  other  things,  in  not  allowing  their 
children  at  the  Sunday-school  to  say  their  catechism  on  empty 
stomachs : — 

^  She  always  gave  them  a  dinner,  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  on 
Sunday.  "  Poor  little  things,"  she  used  to  say,  "  I  can't  hear  to  have 
them  catechised  before  morning  service.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us, 
who  have  had  a  good  breakfeust,  to  go  and  make  them  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  pray  for  their  daily  bread,  when  some  of  them  have  not 
had  perhaps  a  morsel  to  eat.  No !  they  tell  us  its  ill  jesting  with  a 
hungry  man.  I  say  its  ill  catechising  a  hungry  child.  Let  us  put 
some  life  into  them  first  with  their  dinner,  and  then  let  us  see  what 
their  religion  is  like.*  * — vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

*  A  very  unpretentioiu  association,  haying  its  locale  in  Doke^treet,  Manchester- 
square,  is  actually  trying,  to  some  extent,  Mrs.  Mandeville's  plan.  Poor  childrm 
off  the  streets  are  brought  in  on  Sanday  mornings,  furnished  with  a  good  break- 
Cut,  and  afterwards  taught  and  taken  to  church.  Miss  Ayckbowm,  the  founder  of 
the  scheme,  reckons  that  a  subscription  of  H.  will  suffice  to  *break&st'  two 
children  on  all  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 

Even 
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Even  in  her  relations  with  her  nephew  Mrs.  Mandeville's  con- 
duct is  wonderfully  kind  and  forb^ing,  under  what  must  have 
seemed  to  her  strong  provocation  ;  and  to  have  been  a  g'uest  under 
her  roof  must  have  been  the  acm^  of  comfort  and  kindlj  enter- 
tainment 

Such  a  guest  would  have  liked  Mr.  St  Faith,  and  ^sat  under  ^ 
a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  old  school  on  a  Sunday  at  Mandeville. 
His  cheerful  face  was  a  godsend  at  the  dinner-table  at  the  HalL 
*  He  was,'  we  are  told,  *  of  that  easy,  even  temper,  that  his 
clothes  never  wore  out,  nor  was  his  linen  soiled ;  no  dust  or  dirt 
could  cling  to  him '  *  (ii.  60).  Of  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
Church  service  we  may  accept  the  estimate  of  an  occupant  of  the 
Hall  pew.  His  sermons,  by  all  account,  were  mild;  *  the  deliverj 
of  them — not  the  matter — contemptible.'  But,  says  the  annalist 
(vol.  ii.  p.  283)  ;— 

'  "  I  do  not  think  I  over  heard  any  ono  read  the  Liturgy  better  than 
Mr.  St.  Faith.  He  rood  it  in  a  good  honest,  English  voice :  not  in 
that  half-apologctio  Oxford  voice  that  seems  to  say,  '  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  hor  Litnrgy.  Forgive  me,  for  I  am  only 
here  for  a  little  while — a  bird  of  passage  on  its  way  to  Borne.'  He 
read  fast  too,  but  ho  did  not  gabble.  His  reading  of  tho  Lessons  \re» 
perfect.* 


»>   9 


For  further  traits  of  one  who  brought  down  to  a  country  parish 
the  culture,  education,  and  good  sense  of  an  un-reformed  Oxford, 
we  remit  our  readers  to  Dr.  Dasent*s  pages,  in  which,  too,  thej 
may  find  full  and  faithful  portraits  of  our  hero  and  his  '  inamorata.' 
As  a  matter  of  taste  we  j)refer  the  beauty  of  Aunt  Mandeville. 
But  it  would  be  flat  injustice  to  these  pleasant  volumes  if  we 
failed  to  glance  at  the  fund  of  observation  and  reflection  which 
their  author  has  contrived  to  interweave  with  the  threads  of  his 
story,  or  the  broadcast  of  wit  and  humour,  with  which  he  has 
made  the  whole  to  sparkle.  In  discussing  the  dip-pocket  pro- 
prietorship at  St  Sacharissa,  he  shows  cause  for  regarding 
'amelioration'  as  *  deterioration,'  and  'emancipation'  as 'ruin;' 
taking  withal  the  'shine'  out  of  the  generosity  of  England,  and 
the  'twenty  millions'  with  which  emancipation  was  purchased, 
by  likening  it  to  '  taking  a  pound  out  of  a  man*s  pocket  and  then 
putting  half-a-crown  into  it,'  and  by  regarding  it  as  the  first  step 


♦  We  suspect  that  Mr.  St.  Faith's  digestion  was  perfect.  In  •  Original' 
Walker's  papers  on  the  *Art  of  attaining  High  Health'  (*  Original,*  p.  52),  we 
find  the  following  passage: — 'It  seems  that  from  the  surface  of  an  animal  in 
perfect  health  there  is  an  active  exhalation  going  on,  that  repels  imparity ;  for 
when  I  walked  on  the  dustiest  roads,  not  only  my  feet,  but  even  my  stockings, 
remained  free  from  dust/  The  vicar,  however,  was  too  smart  a  man  to  hare 
ventured  upon  Mr.  Walker's  test,  of  not  washing  his  face  for  a  week! 

in 
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in  '  a  march  of  sentimental  humbug,'  which  has  been  going  on 
in  England  ever  since : — 

^  *  Solid  and  old  established  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  sentiment 
and  clamour  of  a  clique,  who  gratify  their  sentiment  very  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  class  against  which  the  outcry  is  raised,  and  fill  their 
own  pockets  into  the  bargain.' — i.  148. 

Verily  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  honesty  if  there  were  a  little 
more  of  such  plain  speaking  I 

But  to  guard  our  author  from  any  suspicion  of  retrog^rade  views 
or  class-legislation  proclivities,  on  the  score  of  the  last  instance, 
let  us  see  his  notions  as  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  question  in 
England.  On  two  preuing  topics,  Meases'  and  *  game-pre- 
serving,' he  is  equally  fair  and  practical.  Of  the  Mandeville 
estate  he  says  : — 

'  I  am  afraid  our  hedgerows  shewed  very  bad  farming,  our  fields 
were  too  small,  and  we  had  no  leases,  only  yearly  tenants ;  and  hardly 
one  of  those  was  ever  ejected  except  by  death.  The  result  was  that 
we  had  a  set  of  tenants  with  very  little  capital,  who  could  afford  to  lay 
out  very  little  on  the  land,  and  several  of  them  were  childless  widows, 
who  persuaded  my  aunt  to  let  them  stay  on  at  the  old  farm,  where 
their  husbands  had  lived  and  died.  Some  of  them  were  good  farmers, 
equal  to  any  man,  but  some  of  them  were  very  bad.  Then  the  farms 
were  too  small.  Modem  farming  would  have  levelled  their  fences, 
cat  down  the  oaks  and  elms — whether  free-standing  or  in  the  hedge- 
rows— thrown  several  farms  into  one,  and  given  twenty-one  yearn 
leases.  We  should  thus  have  raised  our  rents,  and  our  tenants  would 
have  been  men  of  capital,  not  afraid  to  lay  out  their  money  on  the 
land.'— i.  p.  198. 

Such  sound  and  rational  views  are  as  entitled  to  the  candid 
acceptance  of  the  former  class,  as  they  arc  deserving  of  the  favour 
of  the  landed  interests.  But  again  in  vol.  iii.,  pp.  18, 19,  by  way 
of  reflection  on  the  ultra-sporting  proclivities  of  a  bettermost 
kind  of  Nimrod,  Lord  Meredith,  Dr.  Daseift  makes  his  young 
hero  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness — ^touching  the  game- 
laws  : — 

*  Now,  let  none  of  you  suppose  that  I  am  one  of  those  silly  people 
who  talk '  of  «  God's  game,"  and  of  the  inherent  right— the  divine 
right  they  might  as  well  say — of  every  man  to  kill  his  neighbour's 
game.  I  do  not  agree  with  Uie  Warwickshire  Anti-game  Law  Asso« 
ciation  as  to  the  game  question  in  general,  nor  with  the  Muntz  in 
particular  as  to  rabbits.  I  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  man's  game, 
ids  pheasants  before  aU  game,  are  as  much  his  own  to  kill  as  his  cooks 
and  hens.  That  is  what  I  call  an  inherent  right  of  property,  the  right 
divine  to  do  what  we  like  with  our  own,  so  long  as  we  do  not  break 
the  law.    I  think  there  is  no  harm,  but  rather  good,  in  a  man  pre- 

VoL  128.— iVo.  256.  2  o  serving 
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0erving  game  in  moderation.  It  is  over-preeenring,  Hacirificing  every- 
thing  to  game,  keeping  it  in  snch  quantities  tlutt  it  eats  np  wkde 
fields  of  grain  and  grass — tliat  is  what  I  object  to;  and  I  think  that  a 
hindlord  who  does  so  is  goiltj  of  the  sin  of  cutting  off  two  blades  of 
grass  or  wheat  where  fonr  grew  before,  and  of  throwing  such  tempta- 
tion to  his  poor  neighbour  as  turns  erery  hedgeslake  into  a  bludgeon, 
and  sends  many  an  honest  lad  to  prison  fer  egg-stealing  or  m(^- 
poaching,  only  to  come  out  a  thorou^  reprobate — a  recmit  to  the 
great  army  of  the  dangerous  classes.  Here,  too^  the  sin  lies  in  exoesB. 
No  one  but  a  sour  demagogue  can  object  elthar  to  shooting  or  huntiDg 
in  moderation.' 

Bravo  I  Bravissimo  I  Members  of  Parliament  in  doubt  as  to 
Mr.  Wykeham  Martin's  Bill  may  do  worse  than  adopt  Dr. 
Dasent's  temperate  views. 

In  the  above  instances  he  enforces  his  convictions  with  an 
unstudied,  yet  telling  rhetoric,  and  does  not  call  to  his  aid  the 
wit  and  fun  which  he  throws  into  the  ventilation  of  other  topics. 
Elsewhere  the  humour  with  which  he  spices  his  observations  is 
exquisitely  racy,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  illustrates  the  universal 
rule  that  ^  might  is  right '  by  the  quasi-parable  of  the  ^  Captain's 
turtle  and  my  turtle '  on  board  the  *  Delaford :  '— 

^  ^  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  my  turtie?"  asked  the  innooent 
Edward.  '<Kill  hixn,  to  save  his  life ;  hell  die  if  I  don't.**  So  killed 
he  was  and  we  ate  him ;  and  a  very  nasty  mess  the  cook  made  of  him 
— all  shell  and  skin  and  no  &t.  After  we  had  eaten  him,  I  said  to 
the  mate,  "  That  looked  very  like  the  captain's  turtle,  only  he  was  in 
my  turtle*s  tub;  do  you  think  theydumged  tubs  in  the  night?" 
<*  No,  no ! "  said  the  mate,  "  B  was  four  twrUe  thai  toot  going  to  die, 
and  it  was  your  turtle  that  we  ate;  the  captain's  turtle  never  dies."— 
i.  p.  83. 

Or,  again,  where  he  illustrates  the  ease,  honour,  and  glory  of 
enacting  *  patrons  of  science '  on  other  peoples'  money,  by  Messrs. 
Claw,  Tooth,  and  Nail's  calling  in  the  great  analytiod  dtemist, 
Dr.  Smellfungus,  to  devise  a  prophylactic  for  the  moleH^idceti^ 
which  destroyed  the  St  Sacharissan  cane-roots  (i.  p^  145).  Fun 
and  earnest  go  hand  in  hand  where,  apropos  of  the  veiled  lady 
in  the  channel  steamer,  he  enlarges  on  the  proposition,  '  If  yon 
want  your  daughter  to  run  away,  shut  her  up  (L  p.  220);  and 
never  was  a  truer  word  spoken  in  jest  than  in  ue  pages  where 
he  identifies  with  our  time  ^  the  days  when  the  scarlet  fever- 
like  the  Chisholm,  or  the  O'Donohoe,  or  the  McGiUicnddy  of 
the  Reeks — ^regularly  went  out  of  town  to  the  seaside  efeiy 
summer '  (i.  p.  245). 

There  is  food  for  laughter  and  much  quaint  *  taUe'  talk  in 
the  description  of  the  Dean  of  Dunderhead's  dinonri  in  tbe 
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third  chapter  of  the  second  volame,  though  a -sense  of  indebted- 
ness for'  very  diiSerent  cheer  at  Decanal  boards  constrains  us  to 
discredit  tms  overdrawn  satire.  There  is  a  vraisemblance  in 
some  of  the  guests^  Archdeacon  Malison  *  always  declaiming 
about  Convocation,  and  Mr«  StarchAanksy  the  JDean's  banker, 
who  wore  a  *  curious  diaper  velvet  waistcoat,'  supposed  to  be 
'  woven  out  of  crossed-cheques.'  But  the  last  place  to  meet  with 
salmon  out  of  season,  and  Marsala  for  sherry,  would  be  at  the 
table  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary !  Far  better  off  was  our  hero 
in  Athens,  when  he  could  wash  down  the:  woodcocks  with 
Santorin  and  Cyprus,  whilst  helping  his  Greek  friends  to  enter- 
tain that  interesting  brigand,  Themistocles  Kakourgos,  a  much 
more  honest  personage  in  Sappho's  eyes  than  Ix>rd  Elgin,  who 
stole  the  friezes  and  the  sculptures  (iiL  p.  220). 

Indeed  the  ^  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life '  teem  with  humour 
abstract  and  concrete.  Odd  grotesque  figures  flash  upon  the 
reader,  evoke  a  laugh,  and  are  gone.  Of  such  is  the  man  in  the 
same  pew  with  the  hero  and  heroine  at  Ilfracombe,  who  always 
vanished  at  the  end  of  the  last  versicle  of  the  hymn  before  the 
sermon — *  the  apostle  and  founder '  it  was  surmised — *  of  that 
heretical  sect  who  cannot  bear  bad  sermons '  (i.  p.  280)  :  of  such, 
the  bore  of  bores  in  a  country  house  whom  even  Rover,  the  pet 
retriever  of  the  family,  smelt  out  and  shirked  (iL  p.  86) ;  of  such, 
the  man  who  when  he  did  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  blushed, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  up  to  his  throat,  as  red  as  red 
could  be  ^  though  the  colour  never  mantled  on  his  brow  or  cheeks ' 
(ii.  p.  285).  The  leper,  who,  having  been  surreptitiously  thrust 
into  Major  Plunger's  berth  in  the  Austria  steamer,  was  sup- 
poi^  ^  to  have  gone  and  washed  with  his  sponge,^  was  a  less 
laughing  matter,  though  still  a  matter  for  laughter  '(iif .  ]^.  89). 
But  none  of  these  transient  sketches  beats  Captain  Spark '  of  the 
^  Enchantress,'  *who  conveyed  the  Halfacres  to  St  Sacharissa. 
The  good  ship  sighted  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  wheii  they  ought 
never  to  have  seen  Teneriffe  at  alL  The  readei*  can  guess  what 
the  captain  said  and  did. 

<  ^What's  that  the  captain's  telling  you?**  adsed  nurse  of  the 
second  mate,  to  whom  a  string  of  those  stmnge  words  had  been  just 
addressed. 

*  "  Well,  mann,  you  see  that's  the;way  the  captain  has  of  sajing  his 
prayers,  and  pretty  regularly  be  says  them  tea" 

'  "  Why,"  said  nurse,  ^  I  uought  no  one  said  their  prayers  more  than 
twice  a  day;  hut  the  captain  uses  those  words,  or  something  like  them, 
at  all  boms  of  the  day. 

• «« Yeiy  true,  marm,"  said  the  mate;  *' but  you  pee  our  captain's 
very  religious ;  leastways  he  is  idmost  idways  praying."  '— L  S6, 

2  o  2  In 
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In  our  closing  with  this  extract  we  trust  tliat  Dr.  Dasent  will 
discern  an  indirect  compliment  Loth  to  take  leave  of  him,  we 
have,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  gone  to  the  very  beginning  for 
an  ending  I  The  Author  of  these  Annals  is  too  pleasant  a 
companion  to  part  with.  We  shrink  from  the  inevitable  leave- 
taking.  But  may  we  not  say  *  au  revoir  Y  He  need  not  bind 
himself  to  a  sequel,  for  sequels  are  seldom  a  success.  Still,  as 
the  reception  of  his  first  novel  can  have  left  him  in  no  doubt 
how  to  lay  hold  on  popular  favour,  why  should  he  not  retain  his 
grasp.  If  he  will  but  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  setting  lightly  by 
such  critics  as  prose  about  structure  and  prescription,  and 
writing  out  of  me  fulness  of  his  wit,  anecdote,  observation, 
and  fancy,  there  will  be  a  sure  hope  of  another  novel,  racy, 
well- written,  and  original,  as  the  lively  ^Annals  of  an  Eventful 
Life.' 


Art.  IX.  — 1.  The  Irish  Land  Bill      Parliamentary  Paper, 

1870. 
2.  Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)   Bill.      Parliamentary  Paper, 

1870. 

WE  discussed  the  question  of  land-tenure  in  Ireland  so 
fully  in  our  last  number  that  we  only  allude  to  the 
subject  in  the  most  cursory  manner  now  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing a  nearer  approach  to  approval  of  the  general  line  of 
action  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government  than  we  are  often 
allowed  to  feel  where  Irish  policy  is  concerned.  In  many  of 
the  details  of  the  measure  proposed  we,  of  course,  do  not  concur, 
either  in  scope  or  degree ;  and  considerable  modifications  must, 
and  no  doubt  will,  be  introduced  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament  But,  in  the  main,  Ministers  have  followed 
the  path  which  we  traced  out  in  January  as  the  only  one  which 
they  could  safely  or  equitably  tread  ;  and  they  have  avoided 
most  of  the  errors  which  we  then  stigmatised,  and  into  which 
the  noisier  and  more  iinperious  of  their  clients  and  supporters 
sought  to  hurry  them.  They  have  firmly  and  distinctly  refused 
to  listen  to  the  popular  demands  for  fixity  of  tenure,  or  a  settle- 
ment of  rents  by  Government  valuation,  and  have  pointed  out 
the  mischiefs  and  perplexities  in  which  any  move  in  that  direc- 
tion must  inevitably  land  them.  They  have  strongly  encouraged 
and  facilitated  leases,  while  declining  in  any  case  to  render  them 
compulsory.  They  have  met  directly  and  in  face  an  exceptional 
position  by  exceptional  legislation,  and,  as  we  suggested,  have 
established  a  cheap,  business-like,  and  accessible  tribunal,  fitted 
to  command  general  confidence,  before  which  every  equitable 

claim 
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claim  can  be  presented,  and  every  allegation  of  oppression  or 
injustice  sifted  and  redressed :  a  tribunal,  in  short,  of  the  precise 
sort  wanted  for  the   satisfaction  of  the  honest  tenant  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  bewildered  public, — a  tribunal  which  will 
unmask  every  monstrous  and  unrighteous  pretension  and  award 
the  most  liberal  compensation  for  every  actual  hardship  or  esta- 
blished wrong.     Henceforth  no  landlord  can  confiscate  the  im- 
provements of  any  tenant,  nor  can  he  turn  him  out  of  his  farm, 
except  at  such  heavy  pecuniary  loss  as  will  render  *  capricious 
eviction '  too  costly  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  except  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances.    If  a  tenant  farms  well,  he  may 
farm  in  all  security ;  if  he  be  enterprising  and  industrious,  he 
may  invest  his  savings  on  his  holding  as  safely  as  in  the  bank, 
and  at  far  higher  interest;   his  preposterous  claim  to  remain 
rooted  in  the  soil  in  defiance  of  its  owner  is  quietly  ignored ; 
while  his  right  to  regard  his  occupancy  as  possessing  a  certain 
prima  fade  and  customary  character  of  permanence  is  frankly 
recognised  and  a  money  value  awarded  to  it     On  the  other 
hand,  the  incompetent,  or  careless,  or  misdoing  tenant  will  be 
no  longer  able  to  maltreat  or  exhaust  the  land,  or  to  withhold 
his  rent,  without  forfeiting  all  or  part  of  his  claim  to  compen- 
sation.    In  a  word,  the  farmer  may  not  injure  or  defraud  his 
landlord,  nor  the  landlord  rob  or  oppress  his  tenant     In  the 
main,  and  in  a  sort  of  rough  fashion,  if  the  tribunal  is  skilfully 
framed  and  honourably  worked,  the  great  practical  desiderata 
will  be  obtained :  good  occupiers  will  be  secure^  and  bad  owners 
will  be  controlled ;  decent  farmers  may  go  about  their  occupa- 
tion in  tranquillity  and  confidence,  quamdiu  se  benib  gesserint ; 
while  improving  and  beneficent  landlords  will  be  freer  than 
they  have  yet  felt  themselves  to  discard  the  hopelessly  bad  and 
the  viciously  and  incurably  obstructive.     And  (what,  perhaps, 
may  be  one  of  the  best,  though  the  least  expected,  result  of 
the  remedial  legislation)  we  in  England  shall  learn  how  hollow 
and  baseless  are  nine-tenths  of  the  current  allegations  on  which 
our  impressions  of  Irish  landlordism  have  been  framed ;   and 
cantankerous  holders,  especially  those  of  the  smaller  class,  will 
find,  as  soon  as  they  come  face  to  face  with  a  qualified  inquirer 
and  have  to  make  good  their  claims  and  assertions  before  the 
Court,  how  curiously  few  of  their  pleas  or  proofs  will  bear  in- 
vestigation, and  will  withdraw  from  litigation  which  they  will 
be  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  cannot  terminate  in  their  favour, 
and   prefer  amicable   arrangements  with  their  landlords  to  a 
hostile  suit. 

Probably,  as  the  Bill  is  examined,  many  flaws  will  be  dis- 
(rovered  and  many  improvements  suggested.    The  maximum  of 

compensatioi^ 
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compeosation  may  be  found  eicessive ;  the  claim  of  occupanH 
iDfty  Deed  modification  ia  ccrlain  rases;  tlie  contract  clauiw 
may  have  to  be  altered,  and  the  length  of  lease  which  is  to  bw 
remuneration  for  '  disturbance  '  may  be  much  reduced  ;  the  pin* 
chasing  scheme  will  need  revision,  and  the  provision  for  |r>*iiV 
garden-ground  to  labourers'  cottages  must  be  carefully  guarded, 
lest  it  should  open  the  door  to  insidious  subletting.  But' 
these  are  matters  of  detail  into  which  we  will  not  allow  out- 
selves  to  be  tempted.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  law,  wbe 
passed,  shall  be  enforced  in  a  way  to  which  laws  in  Irelaol 
have  of  late  been  strangers ;  and  tliat  whatever  powers  and  Tight| 
our  legislation  may  have  left  and  guaranteed  to  the  proprietof 
of  the  soil  shall  be  practically  guarded  by  the  most  stringed 
action  of  the  Executive ;  and  that  the  unfortunate  landlord,  aftd 
being  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property  and  freedoB 
of  procedure  by  Parliament,  shall  not  be  hamperad  or  mengt 
in  the  exercise  of  the  remainder  by  the  Kibbonman.  And  t 
brings  us  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  following  pages.] 

To  Mr,  Chichester  Forlcscue's  measure  for  strengthening  tfa 
hands  of  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities  la  Ireland,  w 
rejoice  to  be  able  to  give,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Tenure  Bill,.^ 
general  and  cordial,  though  in  one  or  two  points  a  qualified,  sa» 
port.     Both  have  defects  and  shortcomings,  but  in  neither  case  m 
we  feel  disposed  to  be  strict  to  mark  them.     We  at  least  will  t 
be  chargeable  with  the  unpatriotic  sin  of  selecting  Ireland  as  1 
field  for  the  ordinary  animosities  and   recriminations  of 
tonilicL     The  Peace  Preservation  Bill  is  in  our  view  unasusll 
practical,  sagacious,  and  business-like  in  most  of  its  provision 
while  wanting  in  two  essential  particulars.     It  ought  to  hai 
come  much  earlier,  and  to  have  gone  somewhat  further.     It 
duces  the  impression — probably  an  historically  correct  one 
having  been  framed  by  an  Irishman  who  understood  the  state 
of  his  country  and  the  nature  of  his  countrymen,  but  who  wai 
hamjiercd  in  his  free  action  by  a  colleague  curiously  unacquainted 
with  cither;    and   to  have   been   planned   and  prepared    i 
months  ago,   but  to  have   been   delayed   till  a  prolonged 
rapidty  increasing  number  of  outrages  had  at  length  overcoi 
the  constitutional  scruples  and  procrastinating  tenderness  of  1 
chief,   '  Nothing  has    occurred  since  we   urged    the    duty  ai 
imperative  necessity  of  a  coercive  measure  of  this  sort  in  « 
January  Number  beyond  a  vast  accumulation  of  crime  and  afl 
increasing  amount  of  terrorism, — all  of  which  was  clearly  to  be 
foreseen,  and  might  easily  have  been  prevented.     We  gave  three 
months  since  a  tea.t(u\  Wsl  oi  \m^\iTas\n;^  assassinations,  inchi 
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or  consummated,  up  to  December  15tli.  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  eight  more,  in  Mayo,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
Galway,  Meath,  and  Westmeath.  But  surely  the  thirty  then 
enumerated  afforded  as  c(^nt  an  argument  for  action  as  the 
eight  subsequent  ones.  The  outrages  and  crimes  of  every  sort 
depicted  by  one  assize  Judge  after  another  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  juries  of  the  disturbed  districts,  fearful  as  they 
are,  are  not  new  features  of  the  state  of  the  country,  but  only 
a  continuation  and  extension,  scarcely  even  an  aggravation 
of  the  old  ones.  We  have  now  lying  before  us  no  less  than 
twelve  of  these  charges,  delivered  in  different  counties,  all 
testifying  in  the  strongest  language  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
crime,  to  its  exceptional  atrocity,  to  its  more  novel  and  ominous 
features,  and  to  the  most  alarming  characteristic  of  all — rits  nearly 
invariable  impunity.  One  muiderer  detected  and  punished  out 
of  fifty,  and  one  writer  of  threatening  letters  out  of  many  hundreds, 
appear  to  represent  the  usual  proportion.  We  annex  in  a  note 
some  extracts  from  two  judicial  charges  by  way  of  sample.* 

All 

*  Judge  Geox^  addresnog  the  Grand  Jary  of  Cavao,  said : — '  He  was  very 
sorry  that  he  was  not  able  to  congratulate  Uiem  on  the  state  of  the  country.  He 
referred  to  the  different  sources  of  information  that  he  had  before  him,  and  what 
was  most  lamentable  and  remarkable  was  the  vast  disparity  between  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  and  the  number  of  j^ersons  brought  to  justice.  His  Lordship 
went  through  the  list  of  crimes.  .  .  .  This  was  a  fearful  calendar  of  crime.  But 
there  was  another  view  of  the  matter  which,  in  his  mind,  was  unfortunately  more 
important  and  more  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Grand  Jury  and 
the  gentry  of  this  country — more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
who  admmister,  or  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  of 
those  who  are  put  in  authority  under  the — he  referred  to  the  immensity  of  undis- 
covered crime.  He  found  that  since  the  last  assizes  no  less  than  76  cases  had  been 
reported  to  the  constabulary.  Of  these  twelve,  and  twelve  alone,  were  to  be 
prosecuted,  involving  28  people.  Again,  he  found  that  no  feujer  than  §even  aue$ 
of  arwn  have  occurred  during  Uie  same  period,  and  yet  not  a  nngle  wnonhadheen 
made  amenabUy  or  any  one  arretted  chatted  with  the  commistionof  theee  a^ia.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  the  three  cases  of  housebreaking  during  the  same  time. 
In  almost  every  department  of  crime  there  appeared  the  same  ominous  blank.  As 
to  the  third  class— that  of  offences  a^nst  the  public  peace— although  primA  facie 
there  was  less  difficulty  in  discoveniijg  the  criminals  in  such  cases,  the  same  dis- 
proportion existed  as  m  the  other  divisions.  Under  the  head  of  demanding,  or 
robbery  of  arms,  there  have  been  three  cases.  But  the  same  stoiy :  no  person  in 
custody,  no  trial— a  total  fiulure  of  justice.  Then  there  were  cases  of  administer- 
ins  illegal  oaths,  and  sending  threatening  letters  and  notices.  In  five  cases  had 
nmawful  oaths  been  admiaistered,  and  yet  no  one  was  made  amenable.  Worse 
still,  there  had  been  no  less  than  35  cases  of  writing  threatening  notices  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  police,  and  yet  there  was  but  one  case  for  triaL  He 
had  looked  through  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Constabnlary  with  rei!srence  to 
the  administration  of  these  unlawful  oaths,  and  also  to  the  nature  of  the  threaten- 
ing letters,  and  he  thought  it  wwth  while  that  he  should  give  them  the  observa- 
tions  made  with  reference  to  one  or  two  cases.  In  one  instaooe  a'ptrty  of  armed 
men  entered  the  house  of  one  Hugh  Porter,  and  the  injured  persons  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  that  they  would  not  work  for  certain  goitlemen.  In  another,  a 
party  of  three  men  entered  a  house  and  swore  the  inhiu>it|4its  to  give  ap  certain 

land. 
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All    bear  witness    to     the    prevalent    and    spreading    lenurUm 
caused  by  tlic  helpless  inaction  of  the  authorities,  which  has  w 

loo; 

llnil-    In  a  third,  ■  party  of  raffisns  (nterrd  i  haate  and  »■"(■«  the  proprirtor  u. 
withdraw  >  notice.     It  wu  DOI  hii  inlmtion  to  go  into  llic  detail*  allFgcd  io  it- 


3i  caitt.  but,  having  exaiiiioed  them  wilh  lonii  feeling  of  intenst  knd  ver;  oob- 
sideraWe  care,  he  diKOTervd  that  Ihert  oat  hardly  any  rAUion  0/  H/e.  hardtt  o.j 
inlrrat  of  toeiety.  not  mmght  to  be  affedtd  by  lie  •ijirralion  i,(  ihote  Oirtaieuai 
jutticm.  Ai  might  have  been  e;tpecle3,  a  considcralile  portion  of  tfaem  rcUltd  lu 
land— they  related  ropstiles  holdipg  land ;  ihcynliwd  to  p»rtie«  givioguplaiili 
thpy  forbade  paniea  pajiog  rent— viai,  llitj  couolied  in  perempiorr  tcrtn»,  pie- 
llibit«d  the  most  common  usages.  6ul  they  did  not  slop  ihere — with  the  laodnJ 
inlerecla— the;  aoBclit  in  every  poosible  nhspe  10  dictate  to  EodKly.  though  thpv 
were  originally  and  principally  roiifioed  to  the  occupaTioii  of  land.  They  entiRil 
inlo  the  inotltacred  doings  of  tocicly  ;  and  commanded  people  to  do  sud  10  ahMaU 
from  doing  net*  which  ouphl  to  be  left  10  the  nio<l  perfect  (Vee  ■ill  of  «»WT  iaJi- 
viduBl.     It  was  a  lamentable  stAte  of  ihingi  that  the  writers  of  tach  fool  d»e» 

meuls  slioold  ire  sllowi'd  to  go  undetected  and  unpunished He  did  Dot  kwT 

any  crime  on  which  it  behoved  the  Govcromenl  and  every  one  cUe  to  laka  nwt 
trouble  to  discover  and  punish.  It  was  not  lo  be  supposed  that  tb«s«  httw* 
•ffected  the  higher  clissei  of  society  only ;  nn  the  contrary,  they  affected  f»«9 
Telatioo  iu  life  from  the  liighesi  landlord  to  the  hnmblest  lenaot ;  uid  ttie  lonr 
classes  were  Just  OS  subject  to  their  terrible  tyranny  u  iLe  highest  in  ihe  land.'  .  . . 
linroa  Deaty,  in  hi«  charge  to  the  Grand  Jar;  of  Mayo,  sud  :  ■  The  Couu; 
Inspector's  report  was  a  moil  formidsble  dacnmen(,--^tbe  most  formidililr 
of  Its  liind  that  be  (the  learned  Judge)  had  ever  seen.  It  appeiared  by  ilw 
relnni  of  the  County  Inipecti<r  tliftt  189  outraget  had  Inkeit  jilaf  irHss  6n 
hut  auiiet,  and  ht  Tigr'IM  that  ll<nt  tcera  only  Ihrtt  nwei  owt  of  that  nusA^ 
in  \chieh  eoncicfiiwi  wrrs  <Mainnd.  This  was  very  meUncholy.  There  »u 
one  case  of  murder.  They  all  rcmemberM  that  a  person  named  Buntrr  *>> 
shot  some  lime  last  year  when  reluming  To  his  home,  in  company  with  sasit 
members  of  his  bmify,  and  bis  mnrderer,  whoever  he  was,  was  still  at  laifc 
and  unconvicted.  There  were  two  persons  Gred  at  wilh  inleni  to  Talte  their  lint- 
Miss  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Crotty — and  the  guilty  persons  had  not  been  made  amcnalilf. 
The  same  document  Ihst  he  referred  10  disclosed  another  dangcrons  syiten  whidi 
had  lately  grown  up.    Large  bodies  of  men  assembled  at  night  in  parties  unmbn- 

ing  from  one  to  two  hundred,  who  went  visiting  ihe  houses  of  the  fi ' 

mmiaiering  oaths,  taking  anna,  nnd  cxlorling  money.  There  wer~ 
cues  of  thai  desertplion  reported  by  the  County  Inspector.  In  or 
persons  wen.-  sworn  not  to  pay  more  reni  than  ihe  valuation.  Fifty  ni 
latwurers  of  a  Mr.  Kenny  not  to  work  for  less  than  one  shilling  a  day,  and  "  ^ 
rue  lo  Ireland."  Another  party  came  and  fired  eholi  and  woroed  people  ixtw 
pay  loll  at  the  markel  crane.  They  were  also  warned  not  to  pay  renl.  Sums  weri 
levied  from  Ihe  people  of  one  shiiliDg  and  more  io  the  pound.  Of  this  class  Ibfv 
were  three  cam.  In  all  these  cates  tbe  people  declined  lo  prosecute.  Tbey  ssii 
these  people  were  unknown  lo  them.  Bnl  that  the  identity  of  these  perwoi  m 
unknown  appeared  quite  impossible.  Tbe  persons  so  visited  must  have  kao*a 
some  of  them.  Their  refuini  to  identify  or  prosecute  inch  persous  shoaM  tt 
ascribed  to  one  of  two  causes,  either  they  sympatbiied  with  the  offence,  or  they  wet* 
terrorised.  Their  sympathy  might  be  with  the  refusal  to  pay  a  rent  over  tbe 
TBlnatioii,  bat  their  sympHlhy  eonld  icarcelj  be  with  persons  who  eompelled  ikea] 
lo  paymone^.  Helhonghlin  that  aue  Ihe  refosing  or  declining  to  prosecute  conM 
only  be  ascribed  to  ihe  lerrorinn  that  prevailed  in  the  conuly,  and  whicb  ciaapfd 
theadmiuiitralionoflhelaw,  Therewerenoletstlisn  ninely-lwo  threatening lelten: 
most  of  these  had  reference  to  dealings  in  land.andallslriickat  the  iniimidatloB  «f 

Xnis  and  owners  of  property.     But  all  were  not  confined  to  land,  as  he  e  -"^ 
w  by  inslsnoe*  which  be  col  from  the  County  Inipeccor's  report.    One 
was  threatened  wilh  death  if  he  took  onto  publican's  liceuse;  BDollier  ~ 
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long  left  the  decent  inhabitants  of  a  district  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ruffians  who  dwell  among  them.  We  would  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  extending  list  of  matters  to  which  written 
menaces  are  beginning  to  relate,  and  as  to  which  unlawful  oaths 
are  administered  with  violence  and  under  coercion  by  armed 
bands.  Men  are  warned,  or  forced  upon  their  knees  and  sworn, 
not  to  work  for  this  person  or  for  that ;  not  to  pay  more  than  a 
speciBed  rent ;  not  to  accept  less  than  a  specified  rate  of  wages ; 
not  to  bid  for  the  use  of  grazing  land ;  not  to  employ  such  and 
such  a  labourer ;  not  to  take  out  a  license  for  a  public-house ; 
not  to  attend  such  a  school.  And  the  almost  invariable  ending 
of  the  constabulary  reports  to  these  outrages  is,  *  No  one  made 
amenable.' 

We  need  not,  however,  go  further  by  way  of  justification  of 
the  tardy  action  of  the  Government,  and  of  condemnation  of  its 
tardiness,  than  the  few  significant  figures  adduced  with  such 
frank  simplicity  by  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  on  the  introduction  of  his 
measure.  (And,  by  the  way,  we  observe,  as  a  creditable  sign, 
that  he  said  not  one  word  in  defence  of  the  prolonged  supineness 
of  his  Government, — a  sign  from  which  we  charitably  conclude 
that  he  individually  was  not  to  blame  for  it,  and  felt  it  to  be 
indefensible.)     The  number  of  agrarian  crimes  were  in — 

1866       87 

1867       123 

1868       160 

1869       767 

The  increase  was  observable  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
last  year,  though  even  in  the  first  six  months  they  were  already 
doable  the  number  in  the  same  period  of  1868,  and  four  times 
as  many  as  in  1866;  and  they  naturally  went  on  growing  as 
impunity  became  more  absolute.     They  were  in — 

teadier,  was  threatened  if  ^e  did  not  leave  a  National  school ;  another  man  was 
threatened  with  death  if  he  did  not  leave  his  employment ;  another  if  he  booght 
potatoes ;  another  if  he  did  not  tarn  away  certain  of  his  mill  girls ;  another  lady 
of  high  birth  was  threatened  because  she  gave  charity  to  one  class  of  persons  and 
not  to  another  at  last  Christmas ;  another  for  not  assisting  some  person ;  another 
fbr  not  making  amends  to  some  neighbour  ;  and  one  was  sent  to  a  parish  priest, 
threatening  him  if  he  did  not  marry  some  young  people ;  and  another  was  sent 
to  a  person  threatening  him  if  he  paid  the  priest  until  a  new  chapel  was  built  In 
many  of  these  cases,  he  had  no  doubt,  the  writers  had  no  intention  of  carrying 
out  these  threats ;  they  might  not  have  contemplated  over  what  they  were  doing, 
as  disclosed  by  the  language  contained  in  the  missive  described  by  him.  Amongst 
the  heavy  list  of  undetected  crime  there  were  two  cases  of  firing  at  the  persons, 
three  of  houses  levelled  to  prevent  the  owners  living  in  them,  five  houses  fired  to 
intimidate  occupants,  three  cases  of  brealiing  down  walls,  and  one  case  where 
troughs  were  taken  from  the  horses,  and  broken.  The  official  record  laid  before 
him  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  address  these  observations  to  them.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  the  efficient  record  laid  before  him.* 
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November      144 

December       837 

Jannaiy 267 

Februaij       271 

Finally,  according  to  our  list,  there  were  12  assassin KtioO)^  ( 
attempted  assassinations,  in  1868,  yet  jm  man  brought  to  juttit 
tor  them  ;  and  16  in  1869,  yet  no  esecution,  and,  we  Iwlievi 
only  two  arrests  and  one  conviction.     Surely  the  cup  was 
and  further  forbearance  would  have  been  complicity  rather 
incompetence. 

In  the  details  of  the  measure  by  which  the  Govemroent  p 
poses  to  meet  and  master  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  : 
there  is  some  want  of  completeness  nod  of  nerve,  there  is  al 
mnch  sagacity  and  directness,  and  in  one  or  two  points  considi 
able  judicious  novelty.     From  the  provision  empowering  Grai 
Juries  to  award  compensation  to  the  victims  of  agrarian  ouiragi 
and  to  specify  the  limitationa  of  the  district  on  which  that  con 
jiensation    shall    be   levied,   though  well-intentioned    and    ' 
fiagably  just,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  remarkable  results,  E 
the  reasons  we  assigned  in  our  last  Number.     The  rate  n 
levied  ujmn  all  occupiers,  and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  d 
occupancy,  and  will  therefore  fall  heaviest  upon  the  clat 
are  likely  to  include  the  victims  than  the  perpetrators  of  the  odI 
rage.     The  p<M)rer  and  more  evil  disposed  holders,  who  now  : 
is  believed  often  subscribe  to  hire  or  to  remunerate  the  assaaa 
or  combine  to  shield  him,  will  not  be  greatly  disturbed  from  the 
vicious  courses  by  dread  of  a  fine  which  will  hit  their  enemu 
more  severely  than  themselves.     There  may  be  areas,  howevc 
inhabited  almost  solely  by  the  smaller  occupiers,  on  which  sn( 
a  levy  would  operate  as  an  effective  punishment.     The  clan 
giving  authority  to  the  magistrates  to  examine  any  parties  whoi 
they  may  have  reason  to  believe  cognizant  of  an  agrarian  ( 
rage,  even  though  no  person  be  in  custody  or  accused,  strikm 
one  of  the  weakest  places  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  i 
the  witnesses  summoned  will  probably  be  numerous,  and  can  1 
forced  to  speak  on  pain  of  committal  for  contempt,  and  ■ 
some  of  them  be  certain  to  know  the  guilty  party,  it  will  I 
hard  if  a  skilful  examination  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  < 
put  the  police  upon  the  true  scent     It  is  sure,  in  any  case, ' 
inspire    distrust  and  alarm    among   the    misdoers.     As    to  tT 
wisdom  of  disarming  the  proclaimed  districts ;  of  extending  ti 
right  of  search  for  arms  to  the  hours  of  night,  when  they  a 
most  likely  to  be  found ;  of  controlling  the  sale  of  ammuDttioi 
of  putting  stern  restrictions  on  all  night-prowling  and  on  t 
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appearance  of  suspicious  strangers  in  disturbed  quarters;  and 
of  searching  for  proofs  of  bandwriting,*-«there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.     They  have  four  distinct  recommendations :    They 
win  fetter  and  embarrass  crime ;  they  will  facilitate  detection ; 
diey  will,  to  a  great  extent,  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
suspected  party ;  and  they  will  make  the  police  the  chief  and 
often  the  only  needful  evidence,  and  so  relieve  the  authorities 
finom  the  difficulty  of  finding  independent  and  often  reluctant, 
terrified,  and  perjured  witnesses.     You  cannot  prove  that  a  man 
you  meet  armed  and  lurking  about  is  bent  on  homicide;  but 
yon  find  him  with  a  gun  or  a  revolver  and  without  a  license, 
aqd  you  can  imprison  him  for  a  specified  period,  long  enough 
both  to  act  as  a  punishment  and  to  give  a  chance  of  obtaining 
testimony  against  him,  while  you  prevent  the  crime  he  has  been 
meditating.     You  may  feel  confident  that  a  band  whom  you 
surprise  at  night  are  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  administering 
of  unlawful  oaths,  or  for  beating  some  obnoxious  neighbour,  or 
maimipg  his  cattle,,  or  destroying  his  crops,  or  burning  his  farm- 
stead ;  but,  as  the  law  now  stands,  you  can  neither  punish  nor 
prevent  them.     But  the  new  Act  will  enable  the  magistrate  to 
send   them  to  gaol   for  six  months,   unless   they  can  explain 
their  proceedings,  or  make  out,  at  all  events,  some  plausible  plea 
of  innocence.     A  stranger,  suddenly  appearing  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  he  has  no  business,  can  be  called  upon  to  show  that 
he  has  some  good  reason  for  his  advent,  or  be  locked  up  in 
default.     Thus,  by  the  operation  of  these  various  provisoes,  the 
bad  characters  of  a  district  (who  are  nearly  always  pretty  well 
known),  as  well  as  accompuces  or  agents  whom  they  import 
from  elsewhere,  can  be  laid  hold  of  and  virtually  paralyzed,  if 
only  the  police  are  vigilant  and  the  justices  vigorous  enough, 
without  the  need  of  detecting  them  in  any  special  crime,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  scarcely  any  risk  of  doing  them  the  slightest 
practical  wrong,  and,  what  is  almost  as  important,  without  the 
possibility  of  any  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  without  any  prospect  of  escape  through  the  connivance  of  a 
fiiendly  or  a  terrified  jury.     The  punishment  will  not  be  heavy, 
but  it  will  be  prompt  and  it  will  be  sure. 

Most  especially  do  we  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  Govern- 
ment prc^pose  to  deal  with  those  disseminators  of  sedition,  law- 
lessness, fedsehood,  and  dissension,  the  so  called '  Nationalist'  news- 
papers, whose  character  we  expounded  in  our  January  Number, 
and  to  whose  unscrupulous  misrepresentations  and  incendiary 
ediortations  so  much  of  the  prevalent  disaffection  of  Ireland  is 
to  be  attributed.  The  Ministerial  proposal  goes  direct  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  steering  clear  alike  of  all  dawdling  over 
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the  mischief  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  fetters  on  the  true  free* 
dom  of  the  Press  on  the  other.  The  matter  was  not  an  easj 
one.  Press  prosecutions  are  always  proceedings  of  qnestionaUe 
wisdom  and  efficacy,  and,  in  a  country  in  the  state  in  which 
Ireland  is  at  present,  would  have  been  foolish  and  futile  in  tbe 
extreme.  Conviction  would  have  been  at  best  uncertain,  with 
such  juries  as  could  be  obtained,  and  subject  to  such  disturbing 
influences  as  hang  over  them.  Defeat  would  have  been  even 
more  pernicious  than  supine  toleration.  The  delay  inseparable 
from  the  ordinary  process  of  law  would  have  given  ample  time 
for  the  poison  to  spread  throughout  the  land  and  sow  all  iti 
seeds  of  mischief,  and  would  virtually  have  ba£9ed  the  verj 
purpose  of  the  prosecution,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  to  arrest 
the  evil,  not  to  punish  the  individual  malefactor.  The  trial,  too, 
whatever  were  its  issue,  would  have  precisely  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  offender,  and  aggravated  the  virulence  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  the  offence,  by  acting  as  the  best  of  all  advertise- 
ments to  the  guilty  journal  and  the  incriminated  article.  More- 
over, we  have  had  indications  in  the  recent  instances  of  Messn, 
Sullivan  and  Pigott,  how  ineffectual  the  conviction  of  individual 
journalists  has  proved  either  to  inspire  caution  or  to  impose 
silence.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  the  Fenian  organs  were  to  be  pre- 
vented from,  week  by  week,  preaching  treason  and  daring  defiance 
of  the  law  (such  as  no  Government  over  an  inflammable  people 
has  a  right  to  tolerate),  and  from  goading  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ignorant  readers  into  fierce  passion,  certain  outrage,  and 
possible  insurrection,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  promptly, 
and  to  strike  hard.  Therefore  the  Government  asks  power  at 
once,  and  on  its  own  responsibility,  to  seize  the  article  and  snp 
press  the  guilty  journal  by  the  confiscation  of  its  plant  and  tjpe, 
— in  a  word,  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  poison  and  take  possession  of 
the  weapons  of  the  poisoner.  But  that  no  man  shall  be  wronged 
or  injured  by  this  arbitrary  proceeding  without  a  distinct  remedy, 
and  that  the  strongest  possible  motive  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
authorities  to  act  only  in  clear  and  urgent  cases,  any  proprietor 
of  a  seized  newspaper,  who  fancies  that  he  can  make  out  before 
a  Court  of  Justice  that  the  confiscation  of  his  journal  was  un- 
warrantable, who  can  persuade  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  that  he 
had  a  right  to  publish  what  his  paper  was  seized  for  publishing, 
may  obtain  heavy  damages  against  tbe  Government  The  law 
can  be  appealed  to  equally  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  press 
prosecution,  only  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  change  positions, 
and  the  decision  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  of  the  urgency  of  the 
matter,  is  anticipated^  subject  to  a  reversal  on  appeal.  The  man 
who  is  placing  with  poison  or  with  fire^  is  stopped  short  in  his 
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perilous  amusement,  till  he  can  prove  his  right  so  to  has»rd  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  authorities  do  not  wait  to  act 
till  all  action  would  be  too  late. 

We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  provisions  in  ques- 
tion, either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  any  respectable  journal,  wishing  to  confine 
itself  within  the  limits  of  law,  propriety,  and  decency,  however 
extreme  may  be  its  opinions,  runs  the  slightest  risk  of  arbitrary 
interference.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  Government,  with  the 
hundred  eyes  of  Parliament  and  the  press  upon  its  proceedings, 
a  hundred  enemies  watching  for  a  blunder  with  all  the  vigilance 
of  bitter  animosity,  a  thousand  tongues  ready  to  open  out  against 
it  at  any  opportunity,  will  dream  of  abusing  its  abnormal  powers. 
The  only  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  too  timid  in  their  exercise. 
It  is  said  that  the  wrong  man  will  be  punished  ;  that  the  penalty 
of  the  law  should  fall  upon  the  seditious  writer,  and  not  upon 
the  publisher  or  printer.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  true  object  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
is  not  so  much  to  strike  the  criminal  as  to  save  the  community 
from  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  crime.  A  convicted  and 
imprisoned  journalist  is  soon  replaced,  and  the  journal  may  go  on 
poisoning  the  public  mind  as  before.  Moreover,  in  the  second 
place,  the  proprietor  of  the  journal,  and  not  the  mere  person  he 
employs,  is  the  real  malefactor ;  without  him  the  writer  would 
be  powerless,  a  mere  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  furnishes 
the  materials  of  the  mischief ;  with  him  the  dissemination  of  the 
incendiary  articles  is  a  commercial  speculation,  often  a  most 
lucrative  one ;  he  does  the  wrong ;  he  reaps  the  profit — it  is  fit 
he  should  incur  the  risk.  We  may  have  some  compassion  for 
the  wild  young  hot-headed  enthusiast  who  raves  in  print.  We 
have  none  for  the  newspaper  proprietor,  who  grows  rich  by  pan- 
dering to  the  wicked  passions  and  fostering  the  idle  projects 
and  insane  delusions  of  his  ignorant  countrymen,  and  who  grows 
richer  the  coarser  are  the  stimulants  and  the  bolder  are  the  false- 
hoods which  he  propagates.  Nor,  again,  can  we  at  all  ag^ee 
with  the  *  Times,  which  suggested,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
system,  that  at  least  one  preliminary  warning  shall  be  given  to 
the  offending  journal  before  its  seizure  and  suppression,  and  we 
greatly  regret  to  see  that  Ministers  have  been  persuaded  to  adopt 
th?  suggestion.  When  a  man  is  daringly  and  viciously  fencing 
with  justice,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  antagonist  should  warn 
him  that  he  is  fencing  ill,  and  that  this  or  that  particular  pass 
or  ward  will  not  answer.  .When  he  is  trying  deliberately  how 
skilfully  he  can  defy  and  violate  the  law  without  bringing  himself 
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wltbin  its  cIutchcE,  wlij  should  the  sutliorities  come  to  his  ud, 
and  show  him  bow  to  walk  safely  on  the  precipice  of  crinu! 
No  journalist  can  run  any  risk  of  seizure  unless  he  is  trjin^ 
write  something  which  he  knows  ought  to  be  seized,  bat 
he  hopes  will  not.  No  man  will  go  loo  fsr  in  ofTences  of 
sort,  unless  he  has  been  trying  bow  far  he  can  go  without  danger. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  walk  innocently  or  unconscioiulj 
into  the  grasp  of  justice.  The  warning,  too,  will  be  almost  as  eflw- 
tual  an  advertisement  for  the  offending  journal  as  a  prosecutia^ 
and  will  probably  double  it*  circulation  at  one  stroke, 
after  all,  what  is  it  but  an  intimation  to  the  seditiously  ineli 
jouinalist  that  he  may  violate  the  law,  and  commit  a  mi 
and  a  wrong  once  with  impunity,  but  that  thenceforward  he 
Ijeware. 

'I'hus  far  we  have  avowed  our  cordial  concurrence  with 
we  deem  the  sound  parts  of  the  measure.  There  are,  however, 
two  or  three  deficiencies  which  have  been  signalised  by  public 
opinion  as  rendering  it  less  certain  than  it  might  have  been  ol 
suppressing  turbulence  and  crime,  and  of  affording  the  desldc^ 
rated  protection  to  life  and  property — deficiencies,  too,  which 
appear  to  indicate  something  of  doctrlnairism,  or  of  timiilitj 
scarcely  becoming  rulers  who  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
grave  emergency,  and  who  appeal  to  Parliament  for  adcquxti; 
powers  to  meet  it.  Even  here,  however,  while  agreeing  in  tir 
main  with  the  general  verdict,  we  are  scarcely  disposed  tocondemu 
Ministers  so  severely  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  done, 
and  we  admit  the  validity  of  several  of  the  conflicting  considen- 
tions.  We  regret  the  determination  to  abstain  from  suspendius 
the  Haheas  Corpus;  while  we  admit  that  that  measure  is  nionr 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  state  of  menaced  insurrection  orSKcret 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  (which  u  not  now  to  be 
fi'ared),  than  to  the  repression  of  crime  properly  so  called, 
even  where  that  crime  is  formidably  prevalent  and  in  a  maUW 
organised — which  is  the  character  of  the  actual  conjuncture. 
But  the  plea  for  suspension  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  is  this— 
that  no  other  plan  enables  the  Authorities  to  lay  hold  of  the  ml 
leaders  and  secret  instigators  of  the  mischief,  who  nearly  alwsyi 
remain  safe  in  the  background,  and  against  whom,  however  well 
known,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  conclusive  or  convicting 
testimony.  All  the  minor  contrivances  by  which  the  framen  nf 
the  Bill  have  sought  to  supplement  the  absence  of  this  gisnJ 
instrument  of  executive  justice,  strike  only  the  instruments  sml 
actual  perpetrators  of  crime — those  who  conceal  or  uidawlull.v 
carry  arms,  not  those  who  have  long  counselled  the  peaeantir  '■» 
provide  themselves  with  arms  against  a  favourable  opportunilj-' 
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those  who  go  out  by  night  to  execute  the  laws  of  agrarian  outrage 
and  coercion,  not  ^ose  who  frame  and  promulgate  those  laws — 
the  deluded  and  exasperated  tools  who  only  practise  what  their 
guiltier,  because  better  informed  and  better  educated,  fellow- 
criminals  preach.  None  of  the  special  clauses  we  have  praised 
for  their  suitability  empower  the  police  or  the  justices  to  lay  hold 
of  the  notorious  chief  Ribbonman  of  a  district  whose  eye  is 
watched  by  his  accomplices  and  agents,  and  who  commands  by  a 
gesture  or  a  word,  a  nod  of  the  hcaid  or  an  up^fted  finger ;  who 
yet  never  carries  arms  or  sells  gunpowder,  or  is  seen  out  at  night, 
or  leads  a  raid  for  arms,  or  assists  in  person  at  the  administration 
of  unlawful  oaths,  or  even  writes  any  of  the  threatening  letters 
which  he  dictates.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  omission  com- 
plained of  incapacitates  the  Bill  from  reaching  the  worst  class 
of  offenders. 

The  same  scruples,  the  same  imperfect  vision,  or  the  same 
divided  will,  which  prevented  Ministers  from  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  operated  also,  it  must  be  supposed,  to  hinder  them 
from  suspending  trial  by  jury,  or  materially  modifying  its  form. 
Yet  everything  pointed  in  this  direction.  Juries  have  never  been 
satisfactory  tribunals  in  Ireland.  At  no  time  and  on  no  questions 
where  party  spirit  ran  high,  or  popular  sentiment  was  much 
interested,  could  their  verdicts  be  trusted.  Their  decisions  used 
to  be  as  much  determined  by,  and  as  easily  predicable  from,  their 
constitution,  as  those  of  Election  Committees  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  old  days.  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
could  never  be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  each  other.  Mr.  O'Connell 
used  to  tell  strange  stories  of  the  unblushing  manner  in  which 
evidence  was  set  at  naught — in  one  instance  we  remember,  the 
prisoner  being  found  guilty  of  murder  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  murdered  man,  safe  and  whole,  in  the  witness- 
box.  Government  could  not  rely  upon  juries  unless  they  packed 
them ;  and  the  accused  always  endeavoured  to  get  a  friend  among 
the  twelve.  Hence  the  practice  of  challenging  obnoxious  or  sus- 
pected jurymen  has  always  in  Ireland  been  carried  to  an  excess 
unknown  elsewhere.  Moreover,  juries,  though  invaluable  as  an 
institution  to  protect  the  many  against  ihe  oppression  of  the  few, 
are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  as  a  shield  for  the  few  against 
the  many.  Where  there  is  general  sympathy  with  crime,  or  ex- 
tensive terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  criminals,  the  jury  is  not  only 
an  inapt  instrument  of* justice,  it  is  a  positive  barrier  to  justice,  it 
is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong-doer.  We  have  had  this 
proved  plainly  enou^  of  late  in  the  case  of  the  two  trials  of 
Captain  Lambert's  assassin ;  and  we  have  the  significant  state- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  his  Chaige 
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to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Ennislcilleti,  that  it  is  now  becoming 
frequent  occurrence  for  persons  to  ajyptr/  to  fie  put  on  Juries,  e 
dally  in  criminal  cases.     We  iLoroughly  approve  tbe  resotui 
nf  tbe  Government  not  to  permit  tbe  slightest  tampering  i 
the  formation  of  the   Jury  List,  but  we  do   not    recognise 
wisdom  of  retaining'  an  unsuitable  and  abused  institution,  or, 
retained,  of  objecting  to  modify  it  wilbin  the  limits  of  Co 
stitutional    practice,    i.e.    to    make    the    verdict    of    a    majuri 
tiecisive,  as  in  Scotland.     Surely  this  plan  is  both  more  ratioa 
in  itself,  and  better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in   trelu 
In  all  other  points  the  Bill  of  the  Government  goes  directly 
the  root  of  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.     Here  only  it  apf 
to  shrink  from  drawing  the  obvious  conclusion  (r»ra  the  admi 
premises.     The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  repressing  cTim.e  t 
])ro[ecting  life  and  property  in  Ireland  are  threefold : — thai  cli 
for  tracking  out  tbe  malefactor  cannot  be  got  hold  of ;   that  « 
nesaes  cannot  be  found  to  give  evidence  in  court,  or  be  forc 
by  their  oaths  to  give  true  testimony  ;  and  that  juries  will  I 
agree  to  convict  upon  even  the  clearest  proof.      All  these  di 
culties,  it  is  notorious,  arise  partly  from  perverted  sympathit 
but  still    more   probably   from  actual   and   relentless    lerroria 
Now,  the  Government  seek  to  remove  the  first  obstacle  by  orgt 
ising  a  detective  force,  and  by  increasing  the  numbers  and  (i 
trust)    modifying   the    military    character    of  the    police.      Tl 
second,  they  meet  by  rendering  indei>eiident  evidence  supeifli 
in  many  cases,  or  making  tbe  arrested  party,  as  it  were,  se 
convicting;    by  contriving  that  tbe  constabulary  shall  genenl 
be  the  only  witnesses  requirwl,  and  by  authorising  tbe  examifl 
tion  of  all  parties  who  mi(//U  have  been  cognisant  of  the  offeneC 
That  they  should  stop  short  of  removing  the  third  obstacle — the 
intimidation  or  complicity  of  jurymen — by  equally  direct  legir 
lation,  is  not,  we  think,  creditable  to  their  logic,  their  boldness, 
or  their  singleness  of  purpose.     It  is  true  they  have  enlargtd 
tbe  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  dispensed  wi' 
juries  in  tbe  case  of  minor  oifences;   but  murderers  and  to 
raisers  are   still  to    have  all   the    defence   and   aid   which  tluf 
doulitful  and  often  abused  tribunal  can  afford  them. 

There  is  one  remaining  point  as  to  which  we  ebuuld  bare 
rejoiced  to  see  jn  the  proposed  measure  indications  of  a  mow 
exact  and  adequate  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  problem 
to  be  solved.  The  powers  are  taken  for  too  short  a  period ;  the 
Bill  announces  itself  too  ostentatiously  as  a  mere  temporary  coo- 
irivance  to  meet  a  transient  exigence.  We  hold  this  to  be  « 
delusion — perhaps  it  is  self-delusion  ;  perhaps  it  is  only  ihf 
'decent  drapery'  which  political  etiquette  thinks  it  neccsan 
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to  throw  over  truths  which  in  their  nakedness  might  seem  too 
harsh.  But  this  decent  drapery  is  a  pernicious  disguise  when  it 
hides  from  the  public  mind  facts  which  can  never  be  dealt  with 
in  a  successful  or  statesmanlike  manner  so  long  as  we  affect  to 
ignore  or  deny  them.  It  cannot  be  too  broadly  stated  that 
Ireland  can  never  be  well  governed  by  precisely  the  same  means 
and  measures  as  England  or  Scotland.  The  temper,  the  habits, 
the  character,  the  history  of  the  people,  are  too  widely  dis- 
crepant. Identity  of  institutions  implies  identity  of  conditions ; 
and  the  conditions  are  not  identical.  We  all  admit  this  in 
private ;  why  should  we  scruple,  or  fear,  or  be  ashamed  to  avow 
it  publicly?  We  shall  never  act  quite  wisely  or  successfully, 
because  we  shall  never  act  quite  honestly,  until  we  do  so.  And 
now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  avow  this  truth,  and  to  found  our 
legislative  action  upon  it,  when  the  Irish  themselves,  with  the 
whole  Liberal  party  at  their  back,  are  proclaiming  it  aloud. 
They  are  demanding  exceptional  land-laws  as  a  right  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  denouncing  exceptional  jurisprudence  as  an 
insult.  They  demand  a  tenure  Bill  which  sets  at  nought  our 
British  notions  of  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  that  tenure,  on 
the  ground  that  we  ought  to  adapt  our  legislation  to  their 
peculiar  positions  and  ideas ;  and  we  recognise  the  equity  of  their 
plea.  A  very  few  weeks  afterwards,  we  introduce  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice  and  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  imperatively  needed  there,  but  quite  superifluous  here ; 
and  we  are  met  by  a  clamour  for  absolute  equality  of  judicial 
and  executive  procedure, — complete  identity  of  law  and  action  in 
criminal  matters,  where  assassination  is  almost  an  organised 
system,  where  violence  and  sedition  are  preached  as  patriotic 
duty,  where  witnesses  dare  not  or  will  not  give  testimony  to  the 
facts  they  saw,  and  juries  dare  not  or  will  not  *a  true  verdict 
give  according  to  the  evidence,'  because  the  avenging  weapon  of 
the  murderer  hangs  visibly  over  their  heads  1  Two  pregnant 
observations  were  made  during  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  both,  we  believe,  quite  correct,  and  certainly  both 
significant  enough,  which  we  recommend  politicians  of  all 
sides  carefully  to  ponder.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on 
the  second  reading  (March  22nd)  by  way  of  explaining  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  remarked  that  remedial 
measures,  and  especially  any  generous  or  well  designed  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics,  had  always  in  Ireland  been  followed 
by  a  decided  exacerbation  of  outrage  and  disturbance.  And  a 
saying  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Ball 
to  the  effect  that  of  the  Jifleen  coercive  Bills  for  Ireland  which 
had  been  passed  in  his  time,  every  one  of  them  had  been 
Vol.  128.— JVb.  256.  2  p  attended 
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attended  and  justified  by  the  most  signal  and  immediate  saec^s$« 
Could  there  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  permanent  necessity  of 
exceptional  legislative  and  executive  proceedings?  Ordinaiy 
powers  are  habitually  insufficient ;  extraordinary  powers  always 
hit  the  mark. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  feeling  of  astonish' 
ment  at  what  appears  to  us  the  curiously  mistaken  and  even 
perverse  point  of  view  from  which  this  measure  has  been  regarded, 
both  by  its  assailants  and  its  defenders,  especially  among  the 
Liberal  press  and  party.     In  arguing  against  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  *  Daily  News'  remarked  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  law   was  a  strange  mode  of  teaching  Irishmen 
respect  for  law ;  as  if  the  suspension  was  proposed  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  make  the  enforcement  of  their  laws  more  feasible, 
and  to  attain  that  order  and  security  which  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  all  laws.     Radicals  of  the  soi-disant  philosophical  type  have 
deplored  and  even  condemned  the  alleged  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, while  admitting   that  perhaps  the  emergency  might 
excuse  the  breach, — forgetting  that  the  end  is  more  sacred  than 
the  means,  that  means  which  do  not  effect  their  end  are  essentially 
faulty  and  self-condemned,  and  that  a  constitution  which  not 
only  fails  to  protect  life  and  property,  but  actually  stands  in  the 
way  of  their  protection,  needs  to  be  amended  without  an  hours 
delay.     Men  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  friends  of  freedom 
par  excellence,  urge  the  much  abused  phrase  of  the  '  liberty  of  the 
subject/  in  bar  of  all  legislation  of  the  coercive  sort, — as  if  every 
law    and   every   police    regulation   were  not   in    its   essence  an 
invasion  of  that  liberty ;  as  if  the  liberty  of  evil  doers  were  the 
thing  specially  to  be  respected,  and  the  menaced  or  impaired 
liberty  of  the  well  disposed  majority  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
community  at  large  were   a   matter  of  no  concern,  or  at  least 
of  very  secondary  moment.     Irish  members  commit  the  strange 
Hibemianism  of  denouncing  as  an  insult  this  endeavour  to  main- 
tain the  jurisdiction  of  Irish  courts  of  justice,  the  supremacy  of 
Irish  law,  the  security  of  Irish  life,  and  property,  and  peace  ;— 
not,  apparently,  perceiving  that  it  is  directed  solely  against  law- 
breakers, and  can  be  an  insult  to  Ireland  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Irish  as  a  whole  are  malefactors ;  its  sole  aim  being  to 
defend  one  division  of  Irishmen  against  the  outrages  of  another. 
Irish  patriots  announce  their  opposition  to  the  measure  on  large 
placards  as  '  Protest  against  despotism,' — it  being  the  irregular 
and  secret  despotism  of  mobs  and  bands  of  brigands  that  alone 
has  made  the  measure  necessary.     Miscellaneous  Liberals  follow^ 
suit,  and  seenci  unable  \,o  divert  themselves  of  the  delusive  notion 
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tliat  measures  for  the  efficacious  protection  of  civil  rights  and 
the  due  enforcement  of  the  law,  mast,  if  at  all  stringent  or 
exceptional,  be  at  variance  with  a  righteous  and  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland, — instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the 
strongest  conceivable  proof  of  a  resolution  to  pursue  such  a 
policy,  even  at  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  and  unpopularity, 
by  rescuing  Ireland  from  her  worst  internal  foes — the  lawless 
men  who  disgrace  her  name,  who  hinder  her  progress,  who  drive 
away  capital  from  her  shores.  And,  finally.  Ministers  not  only 
postpone  the  needful  Bill  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  introduce 
it  with  bated  breath  and  in  a  distinctly  apologetic  tone  and 
attitude ;  as  it  were  begging  pardon  of  the  House  for  asking 
to  be  empowered  to  punish  murderers  and  restrain  and  catch 
malefactors,  and  almost  with  an  expression  of  regret  towards  the 
lawless  ruffians  in  question  that  they  should  be  forced  at  last  to 
act  so  vigorously  against  them.  '  Gentlemen  (they  seem  to  say), 
this  is  too  much;  you  must  be  quiet:  public  sentiment  and 
common  decency  will  suffer  us  to  be  supine  no  longer.' 

Now,  surely,  all  this  is  utterly  unsound^  The  Ministerial 
apology  is  due  to  the  peaceable  citizens  whom  they  have  been  so. 
slow  to  aid,  not  to  the  lawless,  whom  they  are  at  length  about  to 
coerce.  Toleration  of  violence  and  tenderness  towards  crime  are 
no  more  a  part  of  Liberal  than  of  Conservative  principles,  and 
can  be  regarded  as  such  only  under  the  influence  of  a  curious, 
inarticulate,  unavowed  semi-consciousness  that  criminals,  agi* 
tators,  provokers  to  sedition,  terrorists,  and  the  like,  belong  as  a 
whole  to  the  Liberal  party,  or  at  least  are  its  indirect  auxiliaries. 
Perhaps  there  lurks  behind  the  mental  confusion  a  misty  notion  that 
the  malefactors  and  their  friends  constitute  a  numerical  majority  of 
the  people,  and,  on  Reform  principles,  are  entitled  as  such  to  a 
certain  degree  of  deference,  or  at  least  of  forbearance.  We  believe 
this  assumption  to  be  entirely  a  mistake,  and  the  vagfue  and  tacit 
inference  drawn  from  it  is  simply  ludicrous.  Whigs,  Tories,  Radi- 
cals, alike  agree  in  the  doctrine  diat  no  man  can  be  suffered  to  judge 
in  his  own  cause,  to  right  his  own  wrongs,  or  to  defy  the  law  as 
long  as  the  law  remains  unrepealed ;  for  be  it  remembered,  the 
actual  law  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  actual  ruling 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  Liberal,  therefore,  who  tolerates 
outrage,  turbulence,  or  crime,  is  untrue  to  his  own  principles, 
and  is  allowing  the  few  to  oppress  the  many,  and  a  class  and 
section  to  resist  the  people.  The  party  now  in  power  have,  more- 
over, a  special  superadded  interest  in  reducing  the  seething  mass 
of  Irish  disaffection  to  impotence  and  submission,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly bound  to  do  so :  if  they  do  not  or  cannot,  the  principles  on 
which  they  propose  to  govern  Ireland  will  be  discredited  at  the 
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outset ;  their  remedial  measures  can  have  no  fair  play  ;  and  the 
representatives  which  the  countrji  under  the  combined  influence 
ol  Fenian  and  agrarian  terrorism,  will  return — will  be  of  a  cha- 
lacter  seriouslv  to  embarrass  both  Government  and  legislation, 
and  to  bring  me  representative  system  (as  applied  to  Ireland  at 
least)  into  contempt.  The  principles  on  which  Ireland  ought  to 
be  ruled  are  written  in  sunbeams  in  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
— though,  alas  I  the  sunbeam  has  more  often  taken  the  form  of 
a  warning  beacon  than  a  guiding  light  On  the  one  side,  a  tender 
and  vigilant  consideration  for  the  rights  and  wants  of  the  people, 
whether  labourers  or  peasant  farmers ;  on  the  other,  the  sternest 
and  promptest  repression,  by  whatever  measures  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  of  all  breaches  of  the  law,  whether  they  take  the  shape 
of  turbulence  or  distinct  crime;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  quick 
eye  and  an  iron  grasp— not  spasmodic, 'but  permanent  .and  perti- 
nacious— to  curb  and  crush  every  provocative  influence,  every 
agency  which  tends  or  seeks  to  foster  agitation  or  encourage 
resistance,  or  rouse  malignant  feelings  between  class  and  class, 
or  sect  and  sect,  or  the  people  and  their  rulers :  in  a  word,  to 
control  and  repress,'  and  if  need  be  to  punish,  with  an  equal  and 
'impartial  hand,  all  brutal  and  oppressive  landlords,  all  de- 
nouncing priests,  all  incendiary  orators,  all  seditious  newspapers — 
so  as  to  give  the  unhappy  country,  for  at  least  half  a  generation, 
a  respite  from  that  chronic  excitement  which  is  fostered  by  per- 
petual and  systematic  stimulants  to  violence  and  crime  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  a  conviction,  based  upon  expe- 
rience, tliat  violence  and  crime  may  be  ventured  with  impunity. 
Twenty  years  of  combined  equity  and  firmness,  undisturbed  by 
the  ignoble  exigencies  of  party  conflict  either  at  the  hustings  or 
in  Parliament — if  that  Utopia  of  patriotism  may  be  dreamed  of — 
would  give  Ireland  such  prosperity  and  peace  as  have  never 
blessed  it  yet.  All  righteous  claims  generously  granted — all 
unrighteous  ones  recognised  as  ungrantable ;  every  real  grievance 
redressed  with  promptitude — every  artificial  one  exposed  and 
silenced ;  enthusiasts  who  live  in  idle  dreams,  declaimers  who 
live  by  disseminating  falsehood,  agitators  who  trade  on  the  malig' 
nant  passions  they  excite,  alike  reduced  to  impotence  or  inaction 
— would  leave  only  that  inherent  residuum  of  misconception 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  kingdom  which  it  is  foolish  not 
to  recognise,  but  which  need  not  then  be  dreaded. 
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copie*  collected  and  burned  iu  pre- 
sence of  Wolsey,  ib, — character  of 
Tyn^ale's  Tenlou,  315  -tbe  basis  of 
oar  EnglUh  Bible.  3IB— a  complete 
English  veisioo  of  the  Bible  distri- 
buted in  1S37  by  the  King's  licence, 
317— Hattbew's  Bible,  318— Cover- 
dale's  Bible  Ibe  Gnt  authorised  ver- 
aion.  31 B— tbe  Great  Bible,  331— 
□Teat  demand  for  editions  of  tbe 
Bible  at  the  period  of  its  publiciiioa, 

332-Whillingham's  revision,  3H— 
tbe  Genevan  English  Bible,  336— 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  327— Raman  Ca- 
tholic translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
ib.  —  the  Rbemish  version  grosily 
erroneoas,  SSS—tbe  Donay  Bible, 
329 — fi-fty-fonr  scholars  Dominated 
to  prepare  the  authorised  veniou.  t1i. 
—their  code  of  inilruclions,  33ii — 
the  translators  divided  into  six 
classes,  331 — the  authorised  veraion 
published,  333 — 'itx  materials  and 
mode  of  preparation,  ib. — tbe  Eng- 
lish Bible  the  result  of  a  centarj  of 
toil  and  study,  3U5 — Roman  Catholic 
eulogiums  On  the  authorised  version, 
336 — its  errors  and  blemishes,  339 — 
difficuUv  of  ila  reviiion,  340. 
Bolinabroke's  reproaches  against  Sir 
E.  Walpole,  lie— a  great  master  of 
prose  style.  131  —  its  happy  com- 
bination of  ease,  strength,  and  ficxi- 
biUty,i£. — the  representative  literary 
man  of  the  George  II-  era.  ib. — three 
coDSpicuDiu  point*  in   his  writings, 

Bonaparte  (Jerome),  a  tow  profligate, 

377— Napoleon  on  hit  ineognilo,  ib. 
(Joseph)  transferred   from 

Naplet  to  Spain,  375. 
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Honaparte  (Loats),  King  of  Kolluid, 
37  S. 

(Lncien)  amp  SHat  of,  369. 

Gowlct  (the  pott),  BDiedals  uf,  213. 
Hurney'*  (Miss)  ■  Evelina,'  awi. 
Kuller  Mid  Palej  on  Chnstiaoity,  com- 
pared,  135 — chuac  lenities   of  Ibeir 
lh«olog7,  ib. 
Byron  (Lord  Bod  Lady),  Mist  Mitford 

OQ  their  Geparation,  ill. 
■  Bjroa  (Lady)  Vindicaled,*  Mrs.  Swwe 
prodaeei  no  confirmalory  evidence 
whatever  in,  SIS — her  eitraordiDary 
hallncinalioD  about  'the  Dream.' 
S19 — the  *  VifidlcatioQ,'  a  rank  tpeci- 
men  of  book-making,  ISO — tayiog 
of  Fletcher  mixiuoied,  it.— Byron'a 
nmiriage  a  miBcskulaiioa  at  well  ai 
k  inisuki!,  Sil— hit  itatement  to 
Medwin,  i6.— Lady  Byron's  paisioa- 
■telennaof  gratiiadeand  canSdcnce 
toHri.  Leigh,  !22— why berdanghter 
VBI  chriilened  Angiiila  Ada.  <%. — 
leKen  from  Lady  Byron,  S33— letter 
to  Lady  Melbonrne,  aiS-Lady  By- 
ran  In  Lord  Bjron  declaring  her 
detenniDatian  on  separation,  226 — 
Ihe  relaliODB  between  the  Builera-in- 
law  nnalleredbj  the  »eparBtion,828— 
Bwn  Byron's  Iraiing  England  lo  hii 
death  Mn.  Leigh  the  mediam  of  hia 
communication  wilh  Lady  Byron,  ib. 
— deBirnction  of  the  Memoira  eon- 
id«d  lo  Moore,  aao— Sir.  Wilmot 
Horton'i  ditcliimer  of  the  calumny 
w  Lady  B;^ron'»  represenlatiTC,  I'i. 
— its  repetition  wilhout  qntliScatioo 
crreaerTe,  233— letter  from  abelley 
ooniideriug  the  cnlumiiy  at  an  end 
from  L«dy  Byron's  living  with  Mn. 
Leigh,  23U— «ir«ulatiou  of  the  ea- 
InmniouB  report  in  1S1G,  2.^1— letter 
from  Lady  Byron  in  antver  to  Mrs. 
Villiera,  232 — proved  to  have  been 
meant  t^  Lady  Hyron  bb  an  nnequi- 
Toeal  denial  of  the  report,  ib. — the 
doable-fkced  Ibeory  in  the  Inlerpre- 
tabon  of  that  teller,  233 — niiarrel  of 
Mrs.  Leigh  with  Lady  Byron  in 
1830  and  obduracy  of  Mrs.  Leigb,  ib. 
— letter  from  Lady  Byron  to  Lady 
Melbourne,  231 — dinne  spirit  of 
charity  atlribDled  lo  Lady  Byroa  by 
BC™.  Siowe,  MB— Lady  Byron's  com- 
mnnications  to  Medora  Leigh,  236 
— Medora's  death,  237  —  'franun- 
lantic  parallel  of  Mn.  Slowe  with 
Jadas  IicarioC,  ib. — critical  ability 
ofthejoumalsofthe  United  States  on 
the  controversy,  239— Mr*.  Slowe's 
sceoe  between  brother,    sister,  aod 


■Cain,' 241 —the 

quoted  by  Mn.  9tow~e,  942— do  Hm 
of  reformation  and  pardon  in  the 
'volnmiDoos  eorretpondeoee  betwn 
the  sillers  in-law.  343 — Lady  Byma'l 

entreaties  lo  Mrs.  Leigh  ' '- 

with  Lord  Hyron.  (6. — ii 
ciea  in  tbe  charge  outraging  rcligioa, 
mor^ity,  and  common   ^    ' '  " 

—  wild'  blows   of    the 
libeller,  A, — prolonged  omne  of  dii- 
simulation    and    hypocrisy 
hypothesis  that  Lady  Bynia  bclierel 
the  ehane,   2t4 — illusmUon    tnm. 
'  Caleb  Williams.'  24S— prnrie 
Mrs.  Stowe's  imagination,  tb.— 
figuration  by  roniance-writing    .     . , 
246— Dr.  Lusbingtoo's  (ilence,  fi^-i 
absurdity  of  Ihe  alleged  eoupinef 
agaJDst  Lady  Byron,  A.— the  *Pbm 
thee  well  'verses,  247— Lady  Bfrafllli 
statement  irreconcilcable   vim   hir 
own  words    and    deed*,   Ht.  —  Va 
Stowe's  '  fearless  '  anestion  Ktotlej 
34«— Mrs.  Sinwe    Ihe   blind  isSUa 
ment  of  fblfillinf;  Byron's  prophet 
tbat  justice  would  be  done  M  ' '  ~ 
250 — she   has  canooised  Ihe  a 
intending  to  deify  the  saint,  ib. 

C. 

CBdmon,  Ihe  fktlier  of  English 

SOS. 
Caird  (J.)  on  the  Irisb  Land  QnMio^ 

Calvin's  profound  Biblical  tcbolanhiih 
323. 

Campbell  (G.)  on  the  Irish  LmuIQ 
tion,  879. 

CbarleisagDc,  Age  of,  S4. 

Christian  Cburcli,  three  serrioa  n 
dered  lo  the  world  by  it.  71- ft 
evil  lendencit*  promoted  by  I 
dominant  Church  in  the  dark  a( 
ib. — alleged  injurioiu  influence  t 
ChristianilT  on  the  civic  nrtnes,  T4 

Church  of  ^igland  (Beformed)  Doti 
new  Church,  G3S. 

in  Wales,  387.    Set  Walet. 

Collins,  descriptive  poetry  at,  I2S.     , 

Comedy  of  the  eighleenlh  centmy,!! 
characteristics,  123. 

Councils  ((Ecumenical),  the  fint  gaoi 
council  summoned  by  Consttnlti^ 
173— the  Apostles  and  difarsorite 
model  Council  {Acts  iv.),  ft,—  ^ 
BiihopE  alone  a  defective  tepreitf- 
tation  of  the  Cbnnji,  173— osl* 
binding   the   Bishops    lo  the  Voyi, 
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176 — the  Bishops  the  only  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
directly  enslayed  to  the  Pope,  tb. 

Cromlech,  deriyation  of,  443. 

Coyerdale's  Bible,  319. 

D. 

Dasent's  (Dr.)  '  Annals  of  an  Eyentfhl 
Life/  645— outline  of  the  story,  547 
— criterion  of  the  author's  originality, 
549~the  author's  Norse  tales,  SSI- 
extracts,  552  —  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, 555 — humour  abstract  and 
concrete,  559. 

Denmark,  three  saccessiye  periods  in 
its  primeyal  history,  433.  See  Non- 
historic  times. 

Derby's  (Lord)  application  of  his  Irish 
rents  for  forty-fiye  years  to  improye- 
ments  in  the  farms,  275. 

Desaix  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  372. 

Dilke's  (Sir  C.  W.)  •  Greater  Britain,'  a 
record  of  trayel  in  English-sp^dcing 
countries,  134 — rapidity  and  extent 
of  Ifis  trayels,  136— examination  of 
his  statement  of  military  h<Utue$  of 
the  natives  in  Tasmania,  137 — ^his. 
inaccuracies,  141. 

Dolmen,  deriyation  of,  443. 

Dramatists  (female),  enumeration  o^ 
216. 

E. 

Eastlake's  (Sir  C.  L.)  contributions  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,  410 
— his  education,  421 — the  most  culti- 
yated  man  among  the  successors  of 
Reynolds  in  the  presidential  chair, 
423 — his  portraits  of  Napoleon  after 
Waterloo,  424 — pictures  of  Isadas 
and  Pilgrims  arriring  in  sight  of 
Home,  426 — the  characteristic  of  his 
paintinss,  dittinetion,  431. 

Ecdeiia  doeene  and  dtscens,  172. 

Edgeworth  (Mr.),  Miss  Mitford's  sketch 
of,  209. 

Education  of  the  People,  the  ayerage 
working  man  illiterate  and  ignorant, 
475— low  sense  of  parental  obliga- 
tion, 477— the  Educational  League 
and  the  National  Educational  Union, 
479 — definition  of  uruedarian  giyen 
by  the  League,  t5. — requisites  for 
the  education  at  school  of  all  the 
children  in  England,  480— statistics 
of  Church  schools,  482~certificated 
teachers  and  normal  schools,  483 — 
payment  according  to  results,  484 — 
uninspected  schools,  ib, — statistics  of 
children  at  school,  ib, — English  and 


Prussian  education  compared,  486 — 
a  mother's  influence  on  the  religion 
of  her  children,  487— discussion  of 
Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  48S — permissory 
compulsion  to  attend  schools,  491 — 
Mr.  Mundella's  time-tablew  493  — 
suggestion  for  meetiug  the  religions 
scruples  of  Dissenters,  494 — popu- 
larity of  compulsory  education  among 
working  men,  497 — sug^stions  for 
adoption  during  the  revision  of  the 
Revised  Code,  498— the  case  between 
Mr.  Forster's  Bill  and  the  Lcmcne, 
500 — teaching  religion  to  a  child 
necessarily  dogmatic,  503. 

Edwards's  (E.)  '  Life  of  Ralegh,'  542. 

Elisabeth's  eternal  matrimonial  specu- 
lations, 522—  Fronde's  hatred  of  the 
Church  and  extreme  depreciation  of 
Elisabeth,  523  — both  sides  of  her 
character,  525~outline  of  her  poUcy, 
t6.— divided  into  three  lines,  527 — 
her  detention  of  Mary  of  Scotland 
discussed,  528— charge  against  Elixa- 
beth  and  Walsingham,  531  —  her 
conduct  towards  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants, 532  —  interposition  in  the 
Netherlands,  535— the  vocabukiy  of 
her  oaths,  539. 

Estemo  (M.  d')  on  old  and  new  privi- 
leged dasies  in  France,  87. 

F. 

Fortetcue's  (Mr.  C.)  measure  for  deal- 
ing with  Irish  crime,  563. 

Frost's  career  as  a  convict  in  Tumania, 
140. 

Fronde's  '  History  of  England,'  506— 
his  mastery  of  a  brilliant  s^te,  507 — 
ill-will  towards  the  English  Orarch, 
537 — absence  of  le^,  literary,  con- 
stitutional, or  ecclesiastical  hrAorj  in 
his  narrative,  544.  £ke  EBiibeth 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

G. 

Ghkskell's  (Mrs.)  'Cranford,'  and 
<  Wives  and  Daughters,'  204. 

George  II.,  era  of,  110— an  age  without 
enUiusiasm,  111— disappearance  of 
enthusiasm  from  society,  literature, 
and  religion,  113— political  character 
of  his  reign,  114— speculations  on 
the  consequences  of  a  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  120— literary  history  of 
his  reign,  tb.— social  position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  126— the  typical 
country  gentleman  of  that  period, 
127 — yeomanry  and  smaller  fiurmers, 
128— condition  of  the  peasantry,  129 
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— agricaltnral  wages,  tb. — the  Court 

and  Dobility,  131. 
George  III.,  changes  in  English  society 

during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 

reign,  113. 
Georgian  era,  divided  into  three  periods, 

each  with  a  different  character,  110. 
Gladstone's  (Mr.)  incautious  declara- 
tions respecting  intended  Irish  mea-  • 

sures,  272. 
Goldsmith  compared  with  Pope  and 

Cowper,  124. 
Grote*s  (Mrs.)  criticism  on  Lavergne's 

*  British  Rural  Economy/  88. 

H. 

Hosack's  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 

her  Accusers,  506. 
Hume's  arguments  relating  to  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  515. 

I. 

Indian  architecture,  439. 

Infallibility  (dogma  of),  a  preparatioo 
for  decUring  the  Pope's  temporal 
princedom  a  matter  of  faith,  167 — 
m&llibility  active  and  passive,  171 — 
objects  over  which  the  infallibility 
of  the  eceUsia  doeen$  extends,  177 — 
classification  of  the  truths  over  which 
iDfallibility  extcmds,  178 — misinter- 
pretation of  T^v  iJiiidtiay  iraoav 
(John  xvi.  13)  in  determiniug  the 
object-matter  of  infallibility,  179 — 
Christ's  virtual  prohibition  of  the 
Church's  action  on  some  subjects, 
179 — ^infallibility  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  Index,  182 — two  Questions 
pending  between  the  defenders  and 
opposers  of  infallibility,  i&. — suicidal 
assumption  that  the  popes  have  been 
infallible  on  the  subject  of  morals, 
184— proofs  to  the  contrary,  ib. — the 

*  Philosophumena,'  185 — inconsistent 
decisions  of  popes.  180 — distinction 
between  the  Pope  ex  (xithedrd  and  as 

*  private  doctor,  188 — Maimbourg  on 
infallibility,  lOO^logma  for  chloro- 
forming Christians  from  all  doubts 
henceforth,  191  —  sinlessness  and 
sovereignty  claimed  for  the  Pope  not 
conferred  on  St.  Peter,  192 — what  is 
really  sought  by  the  passing  of  the 
dogma,  195. 

Irish  annals,  ancient,  462. 

Cauldron  (the),    two    organised 

agitations  convulsing  the  country, 
251 — 'abolition  of  landlordism,'  252 
— demands  of  labourers,  253 — assas- 
sination the  law  of  the  land,  ib. — 


thirty  unpunished  agrarian  murders 
within  two  ^ears,  ib. — description  of 
the    prevailing    terrorism,    254  — 
Ribbon    lodges,    ib,  —  inefficacy  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, 256 — seditious  speeches  of 
priests,  ib. — advice  of  John  Mitchell 
to  shoot  evicting  landlords,  258  ~ 
incentives  to  rebellion  and  assassina- 
tion by  priests,  259 — Kickham  libe- 
rated to  resume  treasonable  open- 
tions,  261->article  on  ' Self-reliance' 
in  the  '  People/  262~habitQal  and 
secure  assassination,  264 — agrariaa 
outrages  doubled  and  quadrupled,  tb, 
— list  of  agrarian   murders,    265— 
proposed  remedies,   267 — detectites 
useless,  tb.— only  two  remedies  which 
would  meet  the  case,  268 — Father 
Doyle  threatened  with  the  lez  lalicmt 
for  his  incitements  to  landlord  assas- 
sination, ib. — arguments  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
270 — improved  condition  of  farmers 
and  labourers,  271— capriciolhs  evic- 
tions, 273  —  six  or  seven  millions 
expended  by  Irish  landlords  in  im- 
provements during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  275— *  improving' rents, 
276  —  practice  of  letting  the  land 
below  Its  value,  ib. — proportion  of 
evictions  to  holdings,  277 — cases  of 
absentee  landlords  who  cannot  become 
resident,  279— evictions  generally  by 
new    proprietors,   280  —  middlemen 
created  afresh,  ib.—no  compensation 
to  the  landlord  for  tenant's  dilapida- 
tions, 281 — Ulster  tenant  right  ex- 
plained, 283— its  disadvantages,  ^84 
— objections  against  its  extension  to 
new  districts,  286 — the  popular  de- 
mand of  a  perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a 
fair  rent  examined,  287 — its  injustice 
to  two-thirds  of  the  people,   288— 
the   labourers'   question,  289 — hold- 
ings under  five  acres,  290 — estimates 
of  the  proper  minimum  size  of  farms, 
ib. — sub-letting  and  squatting  a  con- 
seqticnce  of  fixity  of  tenure,  293— 
difficulties  from  coauetting  with  the 
*  abolition    of   landlordism,'   295  — 
compulsory  leases  for  long  terms,  tb. 
— *  a  reserve  rent,'  296 — fisital  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Butt's  and  Mr.  Buxton's 
schemes,  ib. — Mr.  Mill's  plan,  297— 
Mr.    Brights,    298  —  necessity    for 
energetic  measures  of  repression,  200. 
Irish    crime,    impunity  of,    563  — in- 
crease   of   pgrarian    crimes,    565 — 
details  of  Mr.  C.  Fortescue's  measure 
for  the  repression  of  outrages,  566 — 
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the  '  Nationalist '  newspapers,  567 — 
suppression  of  treasonable  organs, 
568 — deficiencies  of  the  measure,  570 
— juries  unsatisfactory  tribunals  in 
Ireland,  571  — remedial  measures 
followed  by  exacerbation  of  outrage, 
573— of  fifleen  coercive  bills  every 
one  successful,  ib. — suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  674 — principles 
on  which  Ireland  ought  to  be  ruled, 
576. 
Irish  Land  Bill,  its  useful  features, 
561. 

:j. 

James  II.'s  pusillanimity  at  Sheppey, 

369. 
Jersey  Banks,  109. 
Journalism    (political)    traced    to    its 

source  in  the  *  Craftsman '  in  George 

II.'s  reign,  121. 

K. 

Knox  (Father)  on  the  infalUbility  of 
Adam,  171 — on  that  of  the  Church, 
177. 

L. 

Land  Question  in  France,  parallelism 
and  contrast  in  English  and  French 
agricultural  interests,  83 — vast  body 
of  petty  peasant  proprietors,  84 — 
effects  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
agriculturists,  85  —  condition  of 
the  manceuvriers  propri^tairei, 
ih.  —  Louis  Philippe's  profound 
aversion  for  the  lanoed  interest,  87 
— the  chief  evil  of  French  peasant 
proprietorship,  89 — eflTects  of  the 
revolutionary  abolition  of  free  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 90 — disorganization  produced 
by  the  forced  division  of  rural  pro- 
perty, 92 — 600,000  landed  proprietors 
in  France,  95— evils  of  indefinite 
division  of  small  properties,  96 — 
effects  of  forced  division  of  property 
on  commercial  establishments,  98 — 
evil  educational  effects  on  youth  of 
the  law  of  forced  division,  100 — 
decay  of  sheep-farming  from  the 
progressive  morceUement  of  pro- 
perty, 1 01 — diminution  of  the 
number  of  children  in  families, 
102 — Tocqueville*s  opinion  of  the 
effect  on  population  of  equal  partition 
among  children,  103 — France  de- 
generating in  her  procreative  faculty, 
1U3— emigration  of  rural  population 
to  the  towns,  105. 


Landlord  and  tenant  question  in  Eng- 
land, 557. 

Lanfrey's  Napoleon,  342 — contrasted 
with  Thiers*,  344— the  groundwork 
of  his  history,  the  '  Correspondence 
of  Napoleon,  345. 

Laverenes  (M.  L.  de)  essay  on  the 
rund  economy  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  88 — the  Arthur  Young 
of  France,  ib. 

Le  Play's  (M.)  delineations  of  work- 
people throughout  Europe,  89 — his 
work  on  social  reform  in  France,  t&. 

Lccky's  (W.  E.  H.,  M.A.)  •  History  of 
European  Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne,'  49 — his  faults  of  style, 
manner,  and  tone,  52 — deficiencies, 
i&.,  discussion  on  utilitarian  and  in- 
tuitive doctrines  of  morals,  53  — 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  meta- 
physics, 54 — fitr-fetched  explana- 
tions of  simple  facts,  57 — want  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy,  59 — 
serious  blunders  and  misconceptions, 
60— misconception  of  the  Koman 
republic,  61 — slight  acquaintance 
with  Greek  history,  €3 — unsound 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  64 — carelessness  in 
citation,  66 — plan  of  the  book,  67 — 
its  leading  idea,  68 — ^the  author's 
ignorance  of  general  history,  76. 

Leigh  (Medora),  *  A  history  and  an 
autobiography,'  235.    See  Byron, 

Life  assurance  companies,  18 — the  office 
of  director  of  public  companies  be- 
come a  profession,  19 — causes  of 
abuses  in  conducting  companies,  20 
— a  separate  standard  of  morality  for 
directors,  21— basis  of  life  tables,  ib, 
— life  table  of  Dr.  Farr,  22 — simple 
principle  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  life  assurance,  22 — certainty  and 
safety  of  the  business  if  properly  con- 
ducted, 23— amount  of  the  frauds  of 
the  West  Middlesex  ofSce,  24— ages 
of  the  156  existing  life  offices,  25 
— character  of  the  companies  founded 
on  the  law  of  1844,  ib, — advertising 
pufis  of  the  ])ank  of  Deposit  and  the 
Consols  Insurance,  26 — the  life  as- 
surance negotiator,  26 — history  of 
the  Albert  Life  Office,  27—its  amal- 
gamations, ib, — remuneration  of  the 
manager  for  life  at  first  400/.  a  year, 
29 — afterwards  9000/.,  30— rotten- 
ness of  benefit  societies,  31 — falling 
off  in  life  assurance  business,  tb. — 
magititude  of  life  assurance  interests, 
340  millions,  31 — committee  of  the 
House    of  Commons  on  assurance 
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asMciatioiis,  33 — deception  and  mi*- 
represenUtion  practiseti  on  the  public, 
f&. — Mr.  James  Wilson's  report  of  the 
committee,  34 — its  recommendations, 
tb. —  life  assurance  offices  in  the 
American  States,  35 — opportunities 
for  error  and  fraad«  A. — law  required 
for  the  publicity  of  accounts,  38 — 
cause  of  the  fiulore  of  the  Inter- 
na tionsl,  40— excessive  expenditure 
and  competition  of  companies,  42 — 
'  Secret  Offices,'  44 — tests  for  ascer- 
taining the  soundness  of  a  life  office, 
45— particulars  of  tabular  statements 
required  for  satisfying  the  public,  47 
— unsound  schemes  of  *  Industrial' 
societies,  48. 

Lubbock's  (Sir  J.)  *  Prehistoric  Times,' 
432. 

Lucretius,  a  doable  wrong  done  to  him 
by  Mr.  Tennyson,  15. 

M. 

Machiarelli's '  Prince,'  525. 

Maclagan  (P.,  M.P.)  on  land  culture 
and  tenure  in  Ireland,  273. 

Manning's  (Archbishop)  comment  on 
the  syllabos,  180 — answer  to  his  as- 
sertion of  the  infallibility  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  q>eaking  ex 
cathedra,  189. 

Maori  customs  relating  to  the  title  to 
land,  143. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Fronde's 
attack  the  most  bitter,  and  Mr. 
Hosaek's  defence  the  most  ingenious 
ever  made,  506 — her  career  before 
the  murder  of  Damley,  508 — Cha- 
telard  and  Rixxio,  t&.— conflicting 
histories  of  Damley's  murder,  509 — 
true  character  of  the  casket  letters, 
511 — ^arguments  proving  them  for- 
geries, 512 — the  servants  Crawford 
and  Paris,  513 — Buchanan's  'De- 
tectio,*  614 — room' for  the  gravest 
suspicions  against  Mary.  517— not  a 
victim  of  sectarian  violence  and 
barbarous  statecraft,  519— Froudes 
cruel  description  of  her  execution, 
520 — her  assumption  of  the  arms  of 
England  'an  act  of  war'  against 
Elizabeth,  527— the  Babington  con- 
spiracy, 529. 

Middle  Ages  divided  into  centuries  of 
darkness  and  centnries  of  dawn, 
55. 

Ministers  of  State,  characteristics  of 
successful,  131. 

Mitford  (Mary  Russell),  life  of,  196— 
her  sad  stor^-,  204 — her  father's  ex- 


travaganee,  205— Mist  Mitford  Ui 
breadwinner,  ib. — among  the  bat 
letter  writers  in  onr  langaage,SOC 
— publication  of  a  volume  of  pooB, 
207  —  driven    oat    from    Bertna 
House,  211— her  literaty  iadasoy, 
213 — fonr  saccenfal  tragwes,  214- 
opera  of  Sadak  and  Kausrade,  Ai— 
pensioned  by  the  ministry,  SIS— 
« Our  Village,'  ib.— '  Bellbrd  BegH.' 
216 — her  soccen  in  serkms  drsai 
the  greatest  won  by  any  EogfiA* 
woman,  217. 

Morals,  two  senses  in  which  the  wwi 
is  employed,  49 — qualifications  neces- 
sary to  the  historian  ot,  50— three 
elements  in  moral  history,  theorio* 
practice,  and  moral  type,  67— chss^ 
wrought  in  the  moral  type  by  Cbns- 
tianity,  68— moral  type  under  tbe 
pagan  empire,  69 — ooonectioo  be- 
tween religion  and  moralitj  is 
paganism  and  in  Christiani^,  79— 
m^em  morality  the  prooMl  ef 
three  factors,  76  —  Christiaa  tai 
feudal  influcncea  on  the  conditioB  of 
women,  80. 

Murray  (the  Regent),  as  treated  by  Mr. 
Fronde,  516. 

N. 

Napoleon's  early  life,  346 — victory 
over  the  Sections,  349 — marriaie 
with  Madame  de  Beauluunais,  350— 
avowed  object  of  the  Italian  casi- 
paign  conquest  and  plunder,  tft.— his 
first  proclamation  to  the  army,  351 
—exactions  from^the  Italian  stalBi^ 
352  —  calculated  disinterestednesik 
353 — suspension  of  anna  paichased 
by  the  Papal  Government,  t&i— 
plunder  of  churches,  356 — orders  a 
skirmish  for  the  amusement  oi  his 
mistress,  357 — wholesale  robbcfy  of 
Venice,  359 — residence  at  Monto- 
bello  in  quasi-regal  state  and  Jose- 
phine*s  dirawing-rooms,  »5. — menae* 
mg  interview  with  the  Anstriaa 
plenipotentiary  before  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  360 — arrival  and 
magnificent  reception  in  Paris,  361 — 
Tafieyrand's  congratulation  and  Na- 
poleon's suggestive  re|dy,  SSI- 
expedition  toEgypt,  362 — prodaiai 
himself  and  his  army  true  MiMiiil- 
mans,  363 — murderona  defeat  of  the 
Mamelukes,  364 — fishing  te  Bfame- 
Inkes,  ib,  —  Napoleon's  dream  to 
emulate  Alexander,  364 — retreat 
from  Acre,  365— defeats  the  Tnrfca 
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at  Abonkir,  ib. — ^retam  to  France, 
366 — ^received  with  acclamation  at 
Frejos,  t2>.~Siej^s  and  Napoleon, 
367,  STO—scene  at  the  Cinq-Cents, 
368 — Lacien*8  conduct  as  president, 
369  —  and  coup  d'^lat  establishing 
the  consulate,  w, — Napoleon  himself 
nneqnal  to  the  occasion,  ib. — Thiers 
on  Napoleon's  rapidity  of  action, 
370 — incidents  of  the  joomey  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Elba,  ib, — campaign 
of  Marengo,  371 — Moreau's  cam- 
paign, 373 — Napoleon's  maxims  of 
kin^raft,  375 — in  all  his  tastes  and 
instincts  a  parvenUf  376 — ^neirer  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  word  a 
gentleman,  379 — attack  on  Lord 
Whitworth,  i6.— interviews  with 
Mettemich,  378,  380— reception  of 
the  Pope  in  1804,  378 — ^bearing  to- 
wards the  Queen  of  Prussia,  379 — 
persecutions  against  Mesdames  de 
Stael,  Recamier,  and  others,  380 — 
crushes  literature  at  a  blow,  381 — 
interviews  at  Tilsit,  382 — his  dia- 
racter,  383 — the  code  not  planned  or 
initiated  by  him,  ib. — designated  by 
M.  Lanfrey  as  a  aeclerat  couronn^, 
384. 
Non-historic  times,  ages  of  stone  and 
bone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  433 — 
failure  of  the  Danish  system  of 
classifying  those  times,  434 — 9ur^ 
rival  of  customs,  435 — ^tumuli  or 
barrows,  442  —  dolmens  or  crom- 
lechs, 443  —  stone  circles,  444  — 
alignments  or  arenues  of  upright 
stones,  445 — menhirs  or  penlrens, 
446 — number  of  names  of  French 
towns  ending  in  ac  proportional  to 
that  of  the  megalithic  remains  in  each 
district,  448— relation  of  the  same 
termination  to  the  number  of  dol- 
mens in  Cornwall,  449 — African 
dolmens,  452 — ^indications  of  date 
afforded  by  such  monuments,  453 — 
the  tomb  of  King  Hildetand,  454 — 
the  Viking  graves,  456 — the  stand- 
ing stones  of  Stennis,  458— stone 
circles  in  Corrowmore,  459 — cairns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and  at 
Loughcrew,  461 — megalithic  .re- 
mains in  England,  462 — Kits  Cotty 
house,  the  countless  stones,  and  the 
coffin  stones,  463 — group  of  a  circle 
and  two  dolmens  at  RoUrich,  ib. — 
age  of  the  Avebury  group,  466 — 
prosaic  descent  from  poetic  specula- 
tion respecting  supposed  prehistoric 
monuments,  468 — ^Turanian  origin 
of  dolmen  builders,  470. 


O. 

Oliphant's  (Mrs.)  'Historical  Sketches 

of  the  Rei^  of  Geoi^  IL,'  110. 
Orkneys,  ancient  remains  in  the^  406. 

P. 

Paris  workpeople,  habits  of,  10S-— the 
metropolis  of  proletarism,  106 — aver- 
age feeding  of  the  Parisians  com- 
pared with  the  alimentation  of  the 
peasantry,  i&.— effects  of  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  public  offices 
in  France,  107 — ^Parisian  banking 
system,  108. 

Pattison  (Mark,  B.D.)  on  the  Reign 
of  Georee  XL,  113. 

Painting  (English  school  of),' the 'full 

.  extent  of  the  province  of  painting 
first  perceived  by  our  countrymen, 
412— stages  of  art  in  Europe,  414 — 
the  reinauguration  of  painting  due 
to  the  English  masters  of  the  last 
century,  416 — Stanfield  and  Leslie, 
419 — excellence  of  the  Venetians  in 
a  large  imitation  of  nature,  428. 

Petrie  (Dr.)  on  the  *  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,'  461. 

Pope's  (the  poet)  observations  on 
politics,  117 — his  purpose  and  place 
m  literature,  122. 

Port  Arthur,  horron  of  the  convict 
establishment  o(  139. 

R. 

Railwaj  Companies,  annnal  accoonts 

published  by,  36. 
Renouf  (Mr.)  on  Papal  infaUibility, 

189. 
Richardson's  novels,  12S. 
Rogera  (John),  reformer  and  martyr, 

317. 

S. 

Sadowa,  the  death-blow  to  personal 
government  in  France,  385. 

SamueUon's  (D.,  M.P.)  Studies  of  the 
Land  and  Tenantry  m  Ireland,  282. 

Saxony,  education  in,  475. 

Shelley's  intimacy  with  ^ron,  229. 

Shippen  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  119. 

Shnttleworth's  (Sir  J.  K.)  services  to 
education,  478. 

Shjrness,  its  causes  misandentood,  203. 

Stoicism,  its  limited  infloenoe  in  the 
Roman  empire,  69. 

Stowe's  (Mrs.  Beecher)  'Lady  Bjrron 
Vindicated,'  218— her  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  237 — flings  down 
her  ill-gotten  gains,  ib.    See  fiyron. 
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Stuarts  (the  ,  siukulations  on  the  con- 
Ki'qnciicrft  which  would  have  followed 
thi'ir  rvstoration,  I'JU. 

Syllabus  llie  Papal),  principle  that 
underlies  it,  191. 

T. 

Tasmania,  alleged  Uiitne*  of  the  natives 
by  the  wilitur}*  in,  137. 

Temporal  power  in  the  Church,  the 
Vope's  the  only,  ITS. 

Tennyson's  •  Holy  Grail.*  bis  two  chief 
cliaracteri8tic«,'3— one  quality  which 
he  hat  not,  i7i.— the  *  Holy  Grail  *    . 
the    completion    of    the    Art  h  aria  I 
legends,  4— his  dramatic  power  esti-    ' 
mateil.     7  —  contrast«l    with     Sir 
Thomas  Mallory.  y— the  Passing  of 
Arthur,  11— the   Northern  Farmer, 
13  —  the   Golden    Supper  and    the 
Higher  Tantheism,  14— character  of   . 
Lucretius  lowt-red  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
14 — his  fundamental  misconception    « 
of  tliat  poet.  16 
Teutonic      nations,      the      prodigious 
changes  wrought  by  their  invasions 
in  the  Koman  provinces.  76 — charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  Teutonic  peoples, 

Thiers*  History,  its  influence  in  restor- 
ing the  dynasty  of  Napolet>n,  344 — 
contrasted  with  I^ufn>v*s,  tb. 

lliomsou,  Akenside,  and  Voung,  124. 

Trench  .Dr.)  on  the  Revision  of  the 
New  TesUment,  301. 

*s  (Mr.)  evidence  respecting  the 

management  of  Irish  estates,  S75. 

Turanians  and  Aryans,  points  distin- 
guishing them,  47*i. 

Tyndale  aranslator  of  the  Bible)  anec- 
'dote  of,  3 1 0 — his  life,  3 1 1  —last  words 
and  martyrdom,  316. 

U. 

I'ltramontane  school  of  writers,  neo- 
Catholics  and  Jesuits  the  joint  con- 
stituents of,  163 — the  two  events 
leading  to  its  formation,  165  —  a 
struggle  for  temporalities  under  the 
mask  of  principles,  168. 

V. 

Venetian  painting,  428. 

Vfuice   plundered  and  oppressed    by 

Napoleon,   355  —  treaty   of   Campo 

Formio,  359. 
Village  life,  characteristics  of,  505. 


VilleneoTe  ;  Admiral  ,  nicideotSi 

W. 

Walpole's  (Sir  n.>  adininistratioB,  tU 

— contrasted  with  Bolingbrokeai  Ar 

men  of  their  period.  116. 

Wales,    position     of    the    establiM 

Churcii  in,  and  proposal  for  its  fpoli^ 

tion,  387— origin  uf  modem  duiET 

in    Wales,    3d9  —  simoltaneoos  n- 

storation  of  the  four  cathedrals,  391 

—church- building    and  restoratkc 

steadily  advancing,  393 — incrose  c( 

chapels  accounted  for,  394 — inermc^ 

number  of  glebe-houses  and  residcsi 

incumbents,    397 — multipUcatkn  of 

churches  in  moan  tain  parishes.  999 

— home  niinsionaries  pioneen  of  ^ 

Church,  4i>l— progress  of  ScDaviTt 

College.  403— of  Church  cdocatioi 

in   Wales,    404  —  choral    festivitict 

among  the  signs  of  life  and  activity  ia 

the  Church,  406 — religious  statistici 

of  Wales  and  inaccaracy  of  Mr.  Bov- 

stead's  Report,  408. 

Wefdeyan  Methodists,  various  denomi- 

natious  of,  394. 
Westcott  (13.  K,  B.D.)  on  the  BisuiT 

of  the  English  Bitle,  301. 
Whitgift  (Arohbishop ;,  540. 
Wilson's  (James)  Report  on  AssnriDce, 

34. 
Women,    change    in    their    conditioB 
effected,  first,    by   Christianity,  vS 
by  the  Teutonic  usages  of  feudalin 
and  chivalry.  79. 
WyclifTe's  yJohn)  Life  and  Works,  306 
—  his    remains    burnt,     309  —  17i> 
manuscript  copies  of  his  Bible  still 
in  existence,  310. 

Y. 

Young's  (Arthur)  compariaon  of  Fmch 
and  English  Agriculture,  88. 

Z. 

Zealand  (New),  Lord  GranyiUes  de- 
spatches respecting,  141 — WilUaai 
King,  the  Maori  chief,  145 — te 
Taranaki  war,  1 47— outbreak  of  war, 
149— PoUtau,  the  first  Maori  Kiag. 
150 — danger  of  confiscation  of  nalht 
land  as  a  punishment,  153- every 
man  among  the  Maori  an  aneed 
soldier,  154 — requirementf  of  the 
colonists,  155— condition  of  the  Bi- 
tives,  157. 
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